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A centa piece! (120 for $1.00) 
Famous pictures for School 
uses besides all sorts 
of school novelties 
BROWN, 


Beverly, Mass. 
For Sunday Schools 
Pictures from the Life of Christ 
Madonnas, Old Testament scenes 


STUDY 


of the lesson. 


made by 


are invaluable to the 


Send to Hawaman Boarp Rooms, 
406 Boxtun Bldg, 


Ue OIE. She ESI Ss 


The magnificent residence tract of 
the Oahu College. 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


Supplied with Artesian Water and 
Rapid Transit, 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of-, 
fered for sale on the easiest terms: one- 
third cash, one-third in one year, one-third 
in two years. Interest at 6 per cent. 


For information as to building require- 
ments, ete., apply to 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE. 
404 Judd Building. 


Honolulu Hawaiian Islands 


() AHU : COLLEGE 


(Arthur Maxson Smith. A. M., Ph. D., 
President) 


AND 
PUNAHOU 
PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Musie, and 

Art courses. 


For Catalogues, address 
, JONATHAN SHAW, 


Busness Agent, 


Oahu College, Honolulu, H. T. 


yACIFIC HARDWARE CO.., Ltd.. 


| HESERIKRND 
ae 


Importers and Jobbers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
we 
Fort Street— 
Hardware, Art Goods, Picture Mouldings. 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Gasoline and Kero- 
sene, Agricultural Implements, ete. 


Pd 


Bethel Street— 
Household Supplies, Sewing Machines, 
Stoves, Ranges, lassware, China Crockery. 


At 


At 


is published the first week of each 


month, in Honolulu, T. H.. at the 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms, 


406-407 Boston Building. 


All business letters should be addressed and all 
M. O.’s and enecks should be made out to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager ef The Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 


Subscription rates, $1.50, in advance. 


All communications of a literary character | 
should be addressed to 
Rey. J. LEADINGHAM, 
Managing Hditor of The Friend. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


P. O. Box 688. 


THE Boarp or Epirors: 
Rey. J. Leadingham, Managing Hditor, 
Dr. 8. H. Bishop, 
Rev. O. H. Gulick, 
Rey. W. D. Westervelt, 
Rey. O. P. Emerson. 
Theodore Richards. 


A partial list of Contributors contains the fol- 
lowing names :-— 


Dr. BE. G. Beckwith Mrs. B. F. Dillingham 
Prof. W. D. Alexander Mrs. J. M. Whitney 
Rey. W. M. Kincaid Mrs. W. F. Frear 

Dr. N. B. Emerson Mrs. Henry N. Castle 
Prof, C. J. Lyons Elizabeth Van C, Hall 
Mr. Thos G. Thrum Fllen McCully Higgins 


SHE THE NEW FEATURES. 
1. Editorial and General 
2. Communications 
3. Temperance page 
4. Among The Young People 
5. Our Island Homes 
6. Record of Events 
7. Notes from Churches 
8. Notes from Different Islands 
9. Half page devoted to ‘Cousins’ 
10. Notes from Ministerial Union 
10.*Notes from Y. W. C. A. 
Hawaiian Board Field Notes. 


dal 
There will be no better way to POST 
yourself (or your friends on. tne ma‘n- 


land) on religious news on the Islands 
than to subscribe to 


THH FRIPND 
P. O. Box 489 


$1.50 a year 


Write us about “clubbing” with other papers. 


lo wen 2 & COMPANY, 


BANKERS, 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
change Business. Loans made on approyed 
security. Bills jiscounted. Commercial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
‘rent account subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main-, ~ 


tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel St. 


OLLISTER. DRUG €Gs 


WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
And Dealers in Photographic Supplies. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


ENRY WATERHOUSE & €O.,, 
Commission Merchants, 


Stock Brokers, and 


Dealers in Investment Securities. Attention 
given to the purchase and sale of 


REAL HSTATE. 


We act as Guardians and Trustees ; 
Agents for parties wishing to have systematic 
and careful attention to business interests. 


Cor. Fort and Merchant Sts., Honolulu, H. T. : 


Ff IADAY '& COs 

° Groceries and Provisions. 
We Sell (reas ( hoccfate 
No. 112 King St. - - - - Phone Main 119 


Gee & COOKE, kids 
Honolulu, hI. : 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS: Agents for 


The Ewa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 
The Kohala Sugar Co., 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
The Apokaa Sugar Co., Ltd., 
The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standard Oil-Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, 
Aetna Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Alliance Assurance Co. of London. 


also as ~- 


The Friend 
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HONOLULU, T. H., APRIL, 1902 


SALUTATORY 


With the present issue THE FRIEND 
appears under the auspices of the Board 
of the Hawaiian Evangelical Associa- 
tion, and thus enters upon a new stage 
in its history. Founded in 1843, while 
California was still Mexican possession, 
and before civilization had advanced be- 
yond the Middle West, it has the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest paper west of 
the Rocky Mountains. Throughout its 
history it has been identified with the 
forces and influences that have worked 


in the interests of Christian life and civ-| 


ilization in these islands. Its passing, 
therefore, into the control of the Ha- 
waiian Board is a natural movement in 
the evolution of moral and religious life 
here. It has been felt for some time by 
certain members of the Board that a 
newspaper of the right kind could be 
made a strong factor in the extension of 
Christian influences among our people, 
but the means were not at hand for start- 
ing a new paper. When, therefore, it 
was learned a short time ago that the 
Editor and the Publisher of THE FRIEND 
were willing to turn it over to the Board, 
it was felt at once that the opportunity 
to secure a paper of the right character 
and prestige had come; the offer was ac- 
cepted and a board of editors appointed 
to carry it on. 

Under the new management it will re- 
main distinctively a religious paper. It 
will be devoted to the presentation of 
facts and discussion of questions that re- 
late directly and indirectly to the social, 
moral, and religious life of the Hawaiian 
Islands. In this field it will find its realm 
of service. So far as it may refer to 
politics, it will aim to be non-partisan 
and to discuss men and measures on 
‘their merits alone. It will try to give a 
full and frank discussion of temperance 
issues, and will lend itself to the extent 
of its power to the cultivation of tem- 
perance sentiment. In matters of religi- 
‘ous belief it will endeavor to present 
such facts and maintain such a spirit as 
will be conducive to the upbuilding of 
‘Christian faith and character. In its 


| theological position it will strive to be 
progressive without obscuring or minim- 
izing the great facts of the Gospel that 
quicken conscience and promote the per- 
sonal religious life. In a word, its am- 
bition is to be a, helpful influence in 
the maintenance here of intelligence, 
good order, pure morals, and a helpful 
Christianity. Steps are already being 
taken to greatly increase its circulation; 
and, as experience is gained, it will be 
adapted to the meeting of such needs and 
opportunities as may present themselves 
within the sphere of its influence. For- 
mer readers will be glad to know that 
the recent editor, Dr. S. E. Bishop, still 
remains connected, with the paper as an 
associate editor. The page devoted to 
the Record of Events will be in his care, 
and other contributions from his pen 
will appear from time to time. His many 
friends will join the managing editor in 
the hope that he may long be spared to 
labor in this connection. 
ee Eg eee, 


REY A SAMUBRE 2s C. DAMON,“D. Dt 


For nearly forty-two years, the 
founder of The Friend, Dr. Damon, 
was a beloved and honored resident of 
Honolulu. He was a man of ardent 
piety, lively faith, and warm devotion 
to the work of Christ and his Gospel. 
He was genial and cordial, of open heart 
and warm and active sympathy towards 
his fellow-men.. Withal he possessed 
great practical and business capacity, 
and was wise in counsel with his fellow- 
workers. 

Dr. Damon was born Feb. 15, 1815. 
in Holden, Mass. He graduated from 
Amherst College in 1838, and Andover 
Seminary in 1841. After a deep sp'ritual 
experience he eagerly sought appoint- 
ment as a foreign missionary; but on 
Sept. 15, 1841, was ordained a Chaplain 
of the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety, reaching Honolulu and entering 
on service in 1842. As Seamen’s Chap- 
lain and Pastor of the Bethel Church 
he labored here until 1884, passing 
away on February 7, 1885. Dr. Damon 
edited and published The Friend from 


| January, 1843, until 1885, when the Rev. 
Messrs. Cruzan and Oggel took charge 
for two years. 

Mrs. -Damon (nee Julia Sherman 
Mills) survived her husband five years. 
Surviving those parents there remain 
among us two much honored sons, and 
three families of grandchildren, includ- 
ing a married grandson. 
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AMERICANISM IN HAWAII 


| People living remote from the Ha- 
waiian Islands are liable to vague im- 
pressions in regard to them. It may seem 
that because they have been evangelized, 
and in contact with civilization for the 
| greater part of a century, and because, 
'during that time, American influences 
have been strong, that the people are all 
ready for the reception of American 
, forms of life. Or there may be the feel- 
ing that now that the Islands are United 
States territory, that. American people 
will soon displace those now hefe, or at 
least become so large an element among 
them that the practice of American prin- 
ciples will go on easily and naturally. 
Both of these impressions are erroneous. 
The contingent of people of American 
blood is very small, and in all probability 
always will be. Past and present ex- 
perience tend to prove that Americans 
will not be induced to come here to do 
the work done by the races now present. 

To one living here in the Islands sev- 
eral facts concerning the application of 
| American ideas are very clear. In the 
| first place they must be applied to these 
people now on the ground. They and 
their descendants will form the great 
bulk of the population for generations to 
come. In other words, they are to be 
the people. Whatever to be done, 
| therefore, must be done with them, as an 
increasingly influential element in our 
life here. 

In the next place it is clear that the 
creation here of even an approximately 
ideal American community will take 
time. It will be a development, not a 
revolution. Americanism must be de- 


is 
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veloped from within, not imposed from | 


without. A glance at American history 


shows this to have been the way in the | 


United States. There is no evidence that 


the real founders of the American nation 


brought with them preconceived notions | 
of land division and ownership, or of the | 


management of labor. They came to es- 


cape evils that had become intolerable at | 


home,and their first concern was to pro- 
vide the conditions for the development 
of character. The church and the school- 
house became the nurseries of American 
life and liberty. To these were added 
the habits of industry which were of ne- 


cessity formed in the hard struggle with | 


natural surroundings. The present forms 


and forces in which American life ex- | 


presses itself are the fruit of the nation’s 
experience. 
development here. 


This must be the course of | 
To reverse the pro- | 


{ 


| 
| 


cess and try to impose social and indus- | 
trial conditions before the mental and | 


moral qualities which sustain them are 
developed is to invite failure. 


President Roosevelt said, in his mes- | 


sage to Congress,:in reference to this 


Territory: “We do not wish a region of | 
large estates tilled by cheap labor; we. 


wish a healthy American community of 
men who themselves till the farms they 


own.” These words undoubtedly repre- | 


sent the ideal condition. The question is 
how to get such a community. It must 
in the main be made from such people 
as we have, settled upon such land as is 
now available. Nine-tenths or more of 
the people here are comprised of native 
Hawaiians, Asiatics, and Portuguese. 
Their children, who are to form the bulk 
of our future population, are, in great 
part, growing up 
with any kind of industrial life that is of 
common interest to the whole family, 
such as is the case with the farmer’s 
children in the United States. They go 
to school, to be sure, but outside of 
school hours they are for the most part 


idle and not forming habits of industry | 


and economy. 

In respect to land for farms, it will 
not do, for at least a long time to come, 
to displace the sugar plantations, becatise 
tt is upon them that the present wealth 
of the Islands depends. They are the 
source of our material prosperity. The 
means-as well, for carrying on all be- 
nevolent and religious work is derived al- 
most wholly and directly from them. 
Work for the moral and spiritual eleva- 


without connection | 
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ing would be practically brought to a 
stop if the plantations were to be greatly 
interfered with. They will be needed to 
furnish the sinews of war while the work 
of development goes on along other lines. 

In addition to the land occupied by the 
sugar plantations, we have other lands, 
included in small valleys, hillsides, and 
broken tracts too small for cane culti- 
vation, but suited to small holdings, 
much of which could be made productive 
with proper cultivation and irrigation. 
There are also still some large tracts not 
yet thrown open to settlement. 


farms they own” is to be formed. To 


is the problem. 
effect the tnion may best be seen by 
considering the difficulties in the way. 


In the first place, these young people | 
are ignorant of all methods of agricul- | 


tural operations except a few of the 
simplest. Then much of the land could 
be made productive only by irrigation, 
the cost of inaugurating which would be 
too great for people of limited means. If 
this difficulty were overcome, the crops 


| which easily grow here are perishable, 


and in many cases would be far from 
market, and rates of transportation are 
high and would largely or wholly con- 
sume the profits. 

It will readily be seen, therefore, that 
to raise up “the healthy American com- 
munity” of men tilling their own farms 
is an undertaking of no small magnitude. 
It is a desirable end, however, and it is 
the duty of both the United States and 
Territorial Governments to use all rea- 
sonable effort to attain it. This effort 
would seem to lie along two or three re- 
lated lines, the first of which would be a 
system of agricultural schools supported 
by the government, on tracts of land 
which could be developed by the labor 
of the students while they were obtain- 
ing their instruction. The second would 
be the development of irrigation facili- 
ties by the government, and third, the 
continuance of experimental work such 
as is now in operation, for ascertaining 
what crops could be successfully grown 
here in addition to the fruit and vege- 
tables needed for home consumption, and 
which would be of such a nature as to 


Now it is from such young people as | 
have been mentioned, settled upon these | 
lands, that the “healthy American com- | 


: : ; If this should be found to be impractica- 
munity of men who themselves till the | 


| 
| 


admit of shipment to an outside market. 
Then as fast as young men proved them- 
selves capable and desirous of possessing 
land, let it be sold or leased to them on 
the most reasonable terms, from the 
tracts already partly or wholly develop- 
ed by their own industry as students. 
The process even then would be one of 
natural selection and survival of the fit- 
test. Only those who combined in them- 
selves the necessary industry and skill 
would succeed. 

The limits of this article do not admit 
of further discussion, but enough has 
been said to show that the problem of 
developing this Territory along “tra- 
ditional American lines,” as President 
Roosevelt puts it, lies right at this point. 


ble, then the test of Americanism will 


/come in ascertaining whether or not it 


bring the people and the lands together | .44 pe developed along untraditional 


What is necessary to | 


lines. ( 
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NEW BLOOD 

The Hawaiian Islands are facing the 
question of what is to be the effect of 
the new blood that has been injected into 
the veins of their industrial and commer- 
mercial life. From the people brought 
here as common laborers a new genera- 
tion is rising which is certain to make it- 
self felt for good or ill. Besides the class 
mentioned, in another place, which needs 
the benefit of the industrial school and 
which is liable to be a menace and a bur- 
den if it is not furnished, there is another 
class that is pressing on to places of 
power and influence in the ranks of busi- 


~ 


ness. At present the greater part of this © 


class are the sons of Chinamen. Other 
races are following on. This class is 


! hound to come to the front in the future. 


They will be men with strong traits of 
character, with reserve power of a high 
order latent in them. Just now they are 
anxious to receive the best we can give 
them. What course towards them does 
prudence as well as benevolence dictate & 

The Jesuits ruled continental Europe 
for a time because they had educated the 
young princes avd thus gained an influ- 
ence over them. May we not take a les- 
son from this far-seeing order? Let us 
have a Christian school in which high 


ideals of life shall be maintained along- 


side of the best practical training, and 


into which as many as possible of these — 


youth shall be gathered. These young 


anal 
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THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS THEODORE RICHARDS 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE BOARD OF THE HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 


406-407 BOSTON BUILDING 


NEW FEATURES OF AN OLD FRIEND 


IN THE FIRST Place, the whole face is changed—which will be readily seen and appreciated—while the spirit 
which animated it will be retained, 


SECONDLY—lhere is a heightened color due to marked infusion of “ new blood.” The personnel of the 
Board of Editors shows THAT, as does this PARTIAL list of Contributors. 


Dr. E. G. Beckwith Prof. C. J. Lyons Mrs. W. F. Frear 
Prof. W. D. Alexander Mr. Thos. G. Thrum Elizabeth Van Clive Hall 
Rey. W. M. Kincaid Mrs. B. F. Dillingham Mrs. Henry N. Castle 
Dr. N. B. Emerson Mrs. J. M. Whitney Elfen McCully-Higgins 


THIRDLY—and to specify some of the features—there are some not seen hitherto. 


(F) To begin with, is the page devoted to Island Temperance Issues. This depart- 
ment will be ably edited and will be almost alone in the Temperance Field. 


(E) “Among the Young People’? will be a page given over to notes and items per= 
faining to the religious life of young people gleaned from Christian 
Endeavor, Sunday School, Boys Club and Settlement Sources. 

(A) A most attractive feature—give it any name that may please you—is that page 
gtven over to Our Island Homes, edited by Mrs. W. F. Frear. We need 
say nothing further, save that there will be altogether new treatment of 
peculiarly Island themes, adapted to home use. 


(T) The doings of the Ministerial Union will be recorded. 


(U) The Young Woman’s Christian Association will have particular opportunity to 
reach their friends with interesting news. 


(R) 4¢ last the “ Cousins’’—the Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society—will have 
an organ to address the many on the Mainland. 


(E) General Church News and Field Notes concerning Missionary Work will 
occupy several columns. 


(S) This will stand for ola Features such as Editorial treatment of current events, 
the page of condensed happenings, births, deaths and marriages. 
THE MANAGEMENT 
Yearly Subscription $1.50. 


Attractive CLUBBING OFFERS wil! be made later. 
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men are to be the leaders of their people, 
and in this way they would be brought 
into sympathy and co-operation with the 
best life of the years to come. These 
words are not written in disparagement 
of any school now in existence. There is 
still room for a school of the kind men- 
tioned. Once established it would be one 
of the strongest influences for fostering 
that-type of Americanism that we desire 


to cultivate, as well as a profitable invest- 


ment for all who expect to leave large 
possessions in these Islands to their chil- 
dren. 


eH 


THE LIQUOR BUSINESS 


It will be seen that The Friend ex- 


pects to devote a generous portion of 
space to the subject of temperance. 
This is done because we believe that the 
suppression of the liquor traffic is one 
of the main objects to be achieved be- 
fore this Territory can enter upon any 
career of progress that will be substan- 
tial and embrace all the people. In our 
article on “Americanism for Hawaii” 
we have tried to show that American- 
ism must be developed from within, not 
imposed from without. We must culti- 
vate morality, intelligence, and industry 
as the basis for the American super- 
structure. The liquor business strikes 
directly at these qualities and under- 
mines every one of them. In another 
column we print the law recently passed 
_by Congress for the protection of the 
native races in certain of the Pacific 
islands. In view of the passing of this 
law, we venture to make the suggestion 
to our temperance people that, in ad- 
dition to the effort for suppression put 
forth here, that we unite with the Re- 
form Bureau, through whose instrumen- 
tality, largely, this law was _ gotten 
through Congress, and with other tem- 
perance organizations in the United 
States, in an effort to secure its exten- 
sion to the islands directly under United 
States control. Let the facts be made 
clear and reiterated before the Ameri- 
can people until it is thoroughly under- 
stood to what a degree this traffic. is 
causing the extinction of our native peo- 
ple and what an obstacle it presents to 
all substantial progress here, in the hope 
that the only power that is really ade- 
quate to suppress it, namely, the United 
~ States Congress, may be led to act. 


A RIGHTEOUS LAW 


On February 14th Congress passed 
the following law: “Be it enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That any per- 
son subject to the authority of the Unit- 
ed States who shall give, sell, or oth- 
erwise supply any arms, ammunition, 
explosive substance, intoxicating liq- 
uor, or opium to any aboriginal native 
of any of the Pacific islands lying with- 
in the twentieth parallel of south lati- 
tude and the one hundred and twentieth 
meridian of longitude west and one hun- 
dred and twentieth meridian of longi- 
tude east of Greenwich, not being in 
the possession or under the protection 
of any civilized power, shall be punish- 
able by imprisonment not exceeding 
three months, with or without hard la- 
bor, or a fine of not exceeding fifty dol- 
lars, or both: And in addition to such 
punishment all articles of similar na- 
ture to those in respect to which an of- 
fense has been committed found in the 
possesion of the offender may be de- 
clared forfeited. 

Sean: 
court that such opium, wine, or spitits 
have been given bona fide for medical 
purposes it shall be lawful for 
court to dismiss the charge. 

Sec. 3. That all offenses against this 
act committed on any of said islands 
or on the waters, rocks, or keys adja- 
cent thereto shall be deemed committed 
on the high seas on board a merchant 
ship or vessel belong to the United 
States and the courts 
States shall have jurisdiction accord- 
ingly. 

a a vo Ve Ree 


DRC: TENNEY. 


On March ta2th, there passed through 
Honolulu, on the steamship Peru, en 
route to China, another of the many peo- 
ple who played an important part in that 
country during the Boxer troubles of 
two years ago. This was the Rev. Dr. 
C. D. Tenney, who was President of 
the University of Tientsin previous to 
the Boxer uprising. When Tientsin was 
taken by the allied forces and many of 
the people had fled from the city, a pro- 
visional government was etstablished by 


That if it shall appear to the | 


the 


of the United | 


this government Dr. Tenney was and 
still is the Chinese secretary. 

When the German army entered Tien- 
tsin they made use of the university 
buildings for barracks, and later incor- 
porated the land on which they stood 
into the concession granted by the Chi- 
nese government to Germany. As presi- 
dent of the university, Dr. Tenney had 
held the title to the land in his own 
name, an arrangement not for his ad- 
vantage but for other reasons, and when 
he passed through here the other day 
he was on his way back to China from 
a visit to Berlin, where he had been in 
the settlement of the university affairs. 
In this he was successful. The German 
government had secured a tract of land 
for him in another part of the city as a 
site for the school, and had made an ap- 
propriation of money to erect the build- 
ings on the new location. When these 
have been completed he will again take 
up his work. 


(SS eS 
LETTE Re EROMSREV.“ SIDNEY LE. 
GULICK 


In a recent letter from Matsuyama, 
Japan, Rev. Sidney L. Gulick writes as 
follows: 

“Since the beginning of the present 
year, a special work of grace has been 
going on in all parts of Japan in connec- 
tion with the many special evangelistic 
services. This has been a concerted in- 
ter-denominational campaign, celebrating 
the first year of the twentieth century. 
Hundreds of individuals have been con- 
verted, and many thousands have deter- 
mined to study Christianity. We have 
had two series of special meetings here 
in Matsuyama, with excellent results, 
and two or three remarkable conversions. 

“Pastor Ninomiya has been absent 
during the current year to help the work 
in other places. Our independent church 
here has accordingly asked me to serve 
as ‘acting pastor’ in his absence. This 
has required of mea large amount of 
preaching, and has given me rare oppor- 
tunities both for personal work and for 
directing the work of the church. We 
have had twenty additions to the church 
in the past six months, and we have on 
the list of inquirers and candidates some 
forty more. We have recently begun 
work in a new part of the city, which at 


the foreign authorities in control. Of| present is exceedingly promising. 
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“We are starting what appears to be a 
religious revolution in that part of the 
city, notorious drunkards and famous 
idolators are coming to our meetings, 
and express themselves as deeply im- 
pressed with the teachings and testimo- 
nies of Christians. We are also getting 
a hold on the officers and hands in the 
cotton thread factory in that part of the 
city. The outlook is very hopeful. 

“As a family we have been on the 
whole very well for the past two or three 


years. The children are growing amaz- 
ingly. We are looking forward sadly to 


the rapidly approaching time when they 
must go to the Homeland for their edu- 
cation. The educational problem here is 
now our daily toil and trouble. 

“Mr. Mott’s visit to Japan has just end- 
ed. It has resulted in a remarkable re- 
ligious awakening among the students of 
Japan, over one thousand having decided 


to become disciples of Jesus. Truly we 
are living in eventful times. Remember 
to pray for us and our work.” 
<j 
THE MEETING OF THE HAWAII 
ASSOCIATION 


On the 5th of March the Hawaii 
Association met at Kailua for the first 
time in many years. Fifteen of the sev- 
enteen churches in the Association 
were represented either by pastor or 
delegate, or both. Beginning on Thurs- 
day, the meetings of the Association 
were continued over the week and were 
closed Monday noon, when the Sunday 
School Association began its session. 

The chief interest centered in the ex- 
ercise of the workers’ institute, which 
is under the patronage of the Associa- 
tion and which had very nearly an all- 
day session on Saturday. There are 
twenty lay brethren associated with this 
institute. 

Mr. Emerson held a forty-five-minute 
session of the class for the study of 
sermon briefs made on the text: “I am 
the Door,’ John to:9. Mr. Kamoku 
catechised the class on points in the- 
ology; Mr. Kalaiwaa, on church govern- 
ment; Mr. Kealoha, on church history ; 
and Mr. Timoteo, on evangelistic work. 

It is a hopeful feature that so great 
interest was shown in these studies. 
far as our experience goes of the work 
on Hawaii, there has never, during the 
past thirteen years, been such interest 
in lay-work as there is now. These lay 


Sou 


brethren are beginning to feel that they 
cannot wait the slow 
some of their pastors. Some of them 
are intelligent men and are capable of 
doing good work. But for them, the 
churches would be badly handicapped 
from lack of proper leadership. Hence 
it is important that they should receive 
training along lines of religious work. 
This is the aim of the institute founded 
by the Association. It is hoped that 
among the lay workers there may be 
found proper candidates for the North 
Pacific Missionary Institute and for the 
regular ministry. 

We believe it to be a wise thing to 
attempt thus to enroll lay brethren in 
classes for instruction in religious work. 
It will have a tendency to increase their 
zeal and make them more efficient and 
effective in service. 

The evangelistic meetings under the 
leadership of Rev. Mr. Timoteo, which 
were held in the evenings, formed an 
important part of the session. They 
were begun at Kailua on the 2nd of 
March and were continued without in- 
termission and with growing interest 
till the 11th, when, during the absence 
of Messrs. Emerson and Timoteo at 
South Kona, they were held on alter- 
nate evenings under the leadership of 
Mrs. Timoteo, aided by the lay work- 
SKS. 

The exercises of the Sunday School 
of North and South Kona, which were 
held on Sunday, the 9th, were of phe- | © 
nomenal interest and strength. Begin- 
ning at 10:30 a. m., they were continued 
with but an hour's nooning till 5 p. m. 

Most of the singing was fine and 
showed much care in_ preparation. 
Scripture lessons were put to music 
and chanted or sung for twenty minutes 
at a time. 

Certain classes, 


movements of 


notably such as had 


| passed under the training of Mr. and 


Mrs. Amalu of South Kona, were left 
without the prompting of a teacher, to 
go through entire exercises, including 
most pleasing and even soul-stirring 
musical renderings. 

During the entire day there was very 
little heard that was in any way objec- 
tionable, and there was much that was 
most praiseworthy. Almost the only 
fault we found was in the inordinate 
length of the program. 

Never before have we seen the peo- 
ple of Kona gathered in quite such num- 


bers, and. apparently so interested. On 
the stately old Mokuaikaua Church, so — 
long the center of Father Thurston's 
ministrations, was packed with people. 
Successful evangelistic meetings were 
conducted at Napoopoo and Hookena, 
under the leadership of Mr. Timoteo. 


_  -. Oe een 
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A NEW COMMENTARY > 


The friends of Dr. Hiram Bingham 
will be interested in knowing that he is 
nearly ready to make another valuable 
contribution to the already long list of 
benefits which he and Mrs. Bingham 
have rendered to the the people of the 
Gilbert Islands. This is the first volume 
of the Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, on which he has labored for nearly 
five years as his health has permitted. — 
As many know, Dr. Bingham translated ~ 
the whole of the Bible into the Gilbertese — 
language. This Commentary will be a 
fitting and valuable supplement to his 
former work. Dr. and Mrs. Bingham’s — 
works are available for use among the 
30,000 people inhabiting the eighteen is- 
lands of the Gilbert group. This first — 
volume of the Commentary embraces the 
four Gospels, and as soon as it is pub- — 
lished can. come at once into the hands” 
of the native pastors, teachers, and peo- 
ple. ris me 

Dr. Bingham will continue his exe- 
getical fee as his strength will allow, 
on the remaining Books of the New Tes- 
tament. a i ; 

La 
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ing work states that 
“There has been a decided incre 
in the attendance at the aftern oO 


coming in the evening for social 
joyment as well as for lessons. O 
very stormy night a few weeks a 
we had forty boys out at a social. 
girls have been learning to do d: 


sewing and lauhala weaving, and 
filled some orders for fancy work. — 
receive the money for their wae 


Perot and some of the girls have ; Vv 
quite a little.” a 
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The Temperance page of the May is- 
sue of The Friend will be devoted 
almost entirely to the Anti-Saloon 
League and its annual convention. 


The present number outlines the con- 
dition in these Islands, giving such sta- 
tistics as can be readily obtained, and 
stating in a few paragraphs some items 
of general interest. 


Direct temperance work in this Ter- 
Hbory usecarried of by the W. C. 7. U., 
Honolulu, Mrs. J. M. Whitney, Presi- 
dent; the W -C. T..U., Hilo, Mrs. Ru- 
fus Lyman, President; the Anti-Saloon 
League, Honolulu, Rev. W. H. Rice, 
Superintendent, and the Francis Mur- 
phy Club, Honolulu, M. K. Nakuina, 
Presigent, the W. C. T.. U. of both 
Honolulu and Hilo keep up regular 
monthly meetings, do a great deal of 
educative work, and by the simple fact 
of their existence have a widely felt in- 
fluence. 


The Anti-Saloon League unites all 
temperance workers in one body and 
also affords an opportunity for those 
who are not total abstainers to join in 
any desired effort toward checking the 
pernicious results of saloons. The ordi- 
nary business is carried on from month 
to month by an executive committee 
composed of the officers elected at the 


-annual meeting, which is held at such 
time in March as the executive commit- 


tee may decide. 


The Francis Murphy Club, now oc- 
cupying Queen Emma Hall, is the only 
attempt in these Islands toward pro- 
viding any kind of a “substitute” for 
the saloon, as contemplated by the Com- 
mittee of Fifty. Of course equipment 
and money for regular expenses are 
very inadequate. Nevertheless, satis- 
factory results have been secured since 
the establishment of this temperance 
saloon last October. The men engaged 
in carrying on this peculiar phase of 
work may well be encouraged to perse- 


vere in their experiment. 


TEMPERANCE ISSUES 


REV. 


W. D. WESTERVELY 


That the use of liquors has been in- 
creasing at an enormous rate may easily 
be seen by even a hasty glance at the 
report of Chief Justice Frear, issued 
in JQOI: 


Arrests for drunkenness— 


TBOO-LSO Hones ease 2,008 
POOS= TOO may Pate sk 2,192 
KOS OMS aS tees A aa 2,281 


This means that in 1900 there was an 
increase of over 100 per cent. beyond 
the average for the four years preceding. 

We have not yet seen the report of 
the Judiciary Department for the year 
IQOl. 

Some time ago the Young Men's 
Christian Association of this city pre- 
pared a report concerning the use of 
intoxicating ‘liquors during the twenty- 
five years between 1870 and 1895. Some 
of the statistics will prove interesting. 

During this twenty-five years, ac- 
cording to a careful estimate, the liquor 
bill of these Islands amounted to $r9,- 
000,000.00, or almost enough to buy a 
five hundred dollar house and lot for 
every man, woman, and child having 
any Hawaiian blood in his veins. This 
estimate was based upon customs re- 
ceipts, which also show the number of 
gallons of liquor shipped into Honolulu. 
An ordinary profit for wholesale and 
retail dealers was also figured. Then a 
fair proportion of the expenses of the 
different departments of the govern- 
ment (especially the Police and Judici- 
ary expenses) was added. The cost of 
the loss of labor, the investment of 
funds in a project which returns no 
profitable dividends, the waste of human 
energy, the frequent home troubles and 
crimes with their resultant suffering, 
and the mental and moral loss to both 
the individual and the community have 
not been hinted at in the above esti- 
mate. 


Superintendent Rice of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League sends the following para- 
graphs of statistics: 

The Annual Report of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court shows that 
convictions for drunkenness increased 


one hundred and twenty per cent. in 
two years under the present system of 
a license without limit. 

Warden Henry states that while in 
‘98 and 99 the percentage of his pris- 
oners who were sentenced for drunken- 
ness was 10, the percentage in 1900 and 
IQOI was 45. : 

On the list of August, 1896, there 
were in these islands a total of 23 sa- 
loons. On the zoth of January, 1902, 
there were 98, an increase of three liin- 
dred anc twenty-five per cent. 

Besides this there are 38 Wholesale 
and Dealers licenses, and one Brewery, 
a total of 137 licenses to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors in a population of less than 
160,000. 

Mr. Larry Dee, one of the saloon- 
keepers of Honolulu, while giving tes- 
timony in the trial which has resulted in 
closing the Primo Beer Saloons, gave 
the following sworn statement concern- 
ing the sale of beer in Honolulu. Notice 


the immense profits: 

BNO Botan ohen snare one gallon 

Oe Cpe CR pOROrene one barrel 

Pcirac ioahiare Heo 360 glasses 

ats WS Ciswaics wleteie as BAO OO 

AE ANOG Ey. Santer teas 36.00 
Difference in profit per barrel.. 9.00 
Cost price per barrel 10.00 

Profit at 121%4c, $34.50 per barrel, or an ap- 
parent 345 per cent. 

Profit at 10¢ per barrel or an apparent 255 
per cent. 

A glance at the income derived by 
the territory from the licenses of the 
various saloons will reveal at once how 
pitifully small is the benefit received by 
the government when placed by the 
side of the millions of dollars wasted, 
and the suffering and crime connected 


with the saloon business. 


12 glasses 
30 gallons 
barrel 
360 drinks 
360 drinks 


32 Licenses to wholesalers and 
dealers al TSOOULE Wohi s wlio a pets $16,000.00 
38 Licenses to spirits retailers at 


STOO reer. Seeshs aie cntiee eene ore etena ies 38,000.00 
50 Licenses of beer and wine, beer 
and ale dealers at $250.......... 12,500.00 


The following statistics concern the 
Japanese in Hawaii and their favorite 
liquor, “sake.” This covers a period 
of six months—July 15, 1901, to Janu- 
ary 15, 1902. 

Barrels of saki imported, 27,660. 


Value at $8.50 per barrel ........ $235 110.00 
Dutiess bres. «c's sree beng Os: Peak Oy 90,644 .00 
Bottled saki, 6,984 bottles ....... 2,473.00 
Duty on saki at $1.50 per dozen... 873 .00 

Six months, total value...... $329,100.00 


This is sufficient to convince any 
thoughtful person of the need of Tem- 
perance Societies among the Japanese. 


power and blessing. To get the mean- 
ing of his words, we need to remember 
that Christ is a person, and that in him 
the attributes of personality, intellect, 
sensibility, and will, the capacity for all 
spiritual excellence, are seen in their 
highest perfection. Sympathy and ten- 
derness in their purest forms a.2 blended 
into perfect harmony with strength and 
self-command. 

Now the significance of Patil’s words 
lies in the fact that we too are persons, 
and that»the attributes of personality 
which sare.seen an--Christ: in “all” them 
rounded completeness belong also to us, 
only in an undeveloped degree. The end 
to which they are adapted, and the goal 
toward which they would ever lead us is 
the completed form in which they ap- 
pear in Christ. Just as the glory of 
flower and fruitage is potential in the 
seed and is the end toward which the 
forces_of development are ever pressing 
the plant forward, so fulness of person- 
ality and character as found in Christ 
is the end toward which our own im- 
perfect faculties were meant to grow; 
so that having attained to his likeness, 
we should be complete. 

But stranger than the fact iuat we 
have the capacity to grow into his like- 
ness, is the fact that he can come into 
our lives, and, as it were, take posses- 
sion of our personality and help us to 
perfect his own image in ourselves. Un- 


der his’divine uplifting we are quickened | 


into a new life incomprehensible to one 
who has not felt its power. When Christ 
becomes the indwelling Savior, the per- 
sonal powers are wonderfully stimulated. 
The intellect lays hold of spiritual truth 
with a vigor and readiness of assimila- 
tion unknown before; a calmness and 
peace of soul comes over us which we 


| land and America. 


Sunday evening, March 16, a very in- 
teresting missionary meeting was held 
at Central Union C. E. Society, the sub- 
ject being “Beginnings of Missions.” 
The leader, Mr. E. L. Collins, began with 
the missionary expeditions of Bible 
times, carried his hearers through the 
changes of the centuries following, 
speaking of the founding of the Mora- 
vian Mission, then of the work in Eng- 
This Society has a 
good Missionary Library. 


SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


Old Kawaiahao has 

made tremendous 

strides of late. In the 
visiting committees have 
scoured the neighborhood and invited 
people, especially children, to attend; 
secondly, and perhaps more important, 
an attempt has been made to give them 
something worth coming for. An order 
of exercises has been printed in Hawaii- 
an, with responsive and other parts for 
the whole school, and the singing of new 
songs from the “Leo Hoonani” has been 
introduced. The Hawaiians love to get 
something new. A choir has been form- 
ed and some instrumental music precedes 
the services. 


first place, 


The new manufactur- 
ing department is in 
full swing. Orders for 
all kinds of work have come in—from 
building office furniture to the polish- 
ing of calabashes; some beautiful koa 
canes have been turned out, and a pair 
of large gates in somebody’s front yard 
attest the practical character of the work. 
This is in charge of Mr. Ralph Geer. 
One boy is employed at present, and the 


Boys’ Brigade 
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ok RAG z may believe to be akin to that in himself | thought is to employ several more, pay- ce 

Che Christian Life... when for the joy that was set before him | ing each’ what he is worth. 1ine 

he endured the cross, despising the} Mr. Waldron continues to have all ie oy 

COMPLETENESS IN CHRIST shame. boys he can handle in his afternoon and a 
And so too the powers that make for | evening classes in carpentry; in fact 4 

Paul’s statement in Col. ii, 10, “Ye character obtain an ascendency through | many have had to be turned away. a 
are complete in him,” or, as the Revised | the new life within us that renders the | Every week sees some article added to 2 
‘Version has it, “In him ye are made dominion oyer the impulses and appe- | the elu room upstairs as a result of the ‘4 
full,” lets us into one of life’s deepest | tites -easy, where before it was hard or | boys work. Moreover, each one has the cnn 
secrets.. Ponce de Leon went in quest of impossible. In him we are made full; opportunity of making something for we 
the fountain of perpetual youth. He and this is God's way, “for it pleased | himself. It is curious to see what eat 4 
sought for that which would restore aj the Father that in him should all fulness | be made with ordinary algeroba wood ; 4 
wasting body to the period of immatur- dwell,” and “of his fullness have all we | the boys have napkin rings, mallets, tops 
ity and inexperience. Paul shows us how | Teceived and grace for grace.” and A vanicty ee products Setaa GM 
an immortal spirit may go on without + ae sult of their own labor. : ; 3 
deterioration to the richest plentitude of Spare asso 7 ot eras Saturday night is the great night of \ 
Among the Young People : 


the club—although from fifty toone hun- 
dred boys can be seen there almost any a 
night. After the boys have punched the — 
bag for awhile, and played on the ladder 

and horizontal bars, comes the weekly — 
lantern slide exhibition. Tables where 
boys are playing games and reading are 
moved one side, and the electric lantern, 
already in place and focussed, throws ; 
the beautiful pictures on the screen. The — 

subjects are taken from foreign travel, : 
lives of heroes, and Old Testament > 
scenes. Several ladies have been there 
to explain the pictures. Mrs. Richards — 
has had one night on thé? Rhine, and — 7 
Mrs. W. C. Rogers will give several — 

illustrated talks on London, on which z 
city she is well versed. eo, 


Thus there has been planned many ; 
Saturday ce ahead, interest and — 


sure by having a street parade 
drums and banners, coming back a 


The present offic 


Christian nee 
the Christian End 
Endeavor |; Union -ofm@ 
lands are: ? 


President, M. K. Nakuina. 
Vice-President for Kauai—Rev. 
gate. 


Vie Pradident for Hawaii—Rey. 
Desha. 3 ; 

Vice-President for Maui—P. N. Kal 
luna, 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss ‘Fion 
Yarrow. 


President—M,. K. Nakuina. : 
Yice-President—Miss Kate Kelley. 
Secretary—Miss Chamberlain. _ 
Treasurer—Mr, Furukawa. 
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MARY DILLINGHAM FRKAR 


THE FRIEND hopes to be an inmate of 
many Island homes that as yet it has not 
entered. 

This is the page for interests relating 
to these haunts of God’s love where we 
may meet home needs and home helps 
in friendly discussion if we will. Send us 
thoughts concerning our children, our 
reading, our amusements. 

We hope to offer a series of articles 
on the homes of various nationalities as 
modified by our Island conditions. Dr. 
Emerson’s article in this number is a 
forerunner of the rest. 


Be gee 


THE ANCIENT HAWAIIAN HOME 


The Hawaiians had no word for home, 
but they had the thing itself, a place 
about which the heart entwined its ten- 
drils and the poet sang. 

Etiquette and the canons of kapu re- 
quired that a family should have a num- 
ber of houses, each one. devoted to its 
own special use. 

The hale noa was where the family 
met for social intercourse and was the 
common dormitory; there they received 
their friends. The mua was the eating 


_ house for the men and the male children 


—after weaning. Women were forbid- 
den to enter it on pain of death. The 
women’s eating house was ‘called hale 
aina. Men and women were forbidden 
to eat together by the law of tabu. The 
-hale kua was the workshop where the in- 
dustrious wife laboriously pounded out 
the sheets of tapa that served as blankets 
‘for the bed and the toga-like kihei of 
daily wear, which, in smaller pieces, were 
worn as pa-u, loin-skirts, by the women, 
or as loin-girdles, malo, by the men. It 
fell to the woman’s lot also to plait the 
mats and do twist the lines used by the 
fishermen, as well as the cords necessary 


~ in house-making. This twisting was ac- 


complished by rolling the fibres with the. 


hand upon the naked thigh. The domes- 
tic arts of the Hawaiian matron called 
for the exercise of no little skill. 
_ There was a hale pe’a, an infirmary 
for the retreat and seclusion of women 


at such periods as nature and kapu dic- 
tated. There was also a chapel, or 
heiau, sometimes a little house by itself, 


but more often perhaps included as a di- | 


vision of the mua. If the husband were 
a fisherman and owned a canoe there 
would be a shed, or long house, a halau, 
for its shelter, and there he would spend 
much time overhauling his tackle. 
Building material was abundant in an- 
cient Hawaii. The trouble was the im- 
mense labor of felling the trees, hewing 
and trimming them into shape with only 
an ax of stone, and then hauling or back- 
ing them from the distant forest. If the 


philosopher, dreaming of Arcadia, were 


but induced ‘to put his theory to the test, 
one day’s experience of house-building 
after the manner of ancient Hawaii 
would make of him a wiser man. 

Fortunately co-operation and the help- 
ing hand availed to lighten the burden 
of home-making and gave the start to 
many a married couple in the old times. 

Great care was taken by those religi- 
ously inclined, in the selection of a house 
site, and many were the maxims uttered 
by wise ones to guide in the choice of a 
place of residence; the awmakua, or fam- 
ily deity, had also to be consulted. 

Posts were planted upright in the 
ground, supporting plates, and rafters 
that inclined to meet at the ridgepole, 
with smaller poles laid horizontally 


‘across, the whole bound firmly together 


with cord; such was the house-frame 
ready to receive its water-proof covering 
of thatch. 

Before occupying a house, the owner, 
if not an infidel, would invite the priest 
to consecrate it with prayer and sacrifice, 
as occasion for feasting. 

From a distance a family residence 
might present the appearance of a group 
of large hay-stacks. Entering the en- 
closure, on crossing perhaps a pavement 
or terrace of stones, and stooping to en- 
ter the door—for it is low—one finds 
himself in a dimly lighted room, whose 
earth floor-is covered in part by rushes, 
perhaps, and in part by large mats of ex- 
cellent make, on which it is the fashion 
to sit or lounge, there being no chairs. 

_ Slung from the ridgepole or rafters 


overhead one will see bundles containing 
the family heirlooms and household 
goods not in immediate use. If it is meal- 
time one may be sure of an invitation, 
and his eyes at least will be regaled with 
the sight of rich Vandyke-brown cala- 
bashes and dishes of gourd, of polished 
wood and of cocoanut-shell, set forth on 
a special mat. 

Such houses imperceptibly ventilated 
themselves, and were more healthy than 
many of the air-tight wooden boxes now 
in use. 

N. B. Emerson. 
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A SUGGESTION -OF EASTER 
WITH CEE CHILDREN 


“Come and see the works of God.” 
bse, cvs. 

At Easter time here we do not have 
that awakening of the whole earth which 
follows a winter death with its cold 
white shroud. But we have the same 
story of the sweet new life in other mira- 
cles. A stroll up the Manoa road may 
reveal butterfly and moth caterpillars, 
and chrysalides of gold. Hete we found 
a bruised and faded butterfly clinging to 
a stem of milkweed, and treasured the 
tiny egg she left. Then followed the in- 
terest of watching our “‘tiny baby cater- 
pillar” grow, choosing the best in its 
way, the milkweed flower first, and occa- 
sionally changing its skin, slipping off 
the old, for a brighter one. Then the 
transformation into a marvelous chrys- 
alis of green studded with gold! 

“Ts it dead?” the children asked. Why 
then the glimpses of those wings folded 
away, destined for skies? The time 
came; breathlessly we watched our but- 
terfly come out on its Easter day! “It’s 
happy now!” cried the children. Our 
morning-glories, reaching upward, had 
left their dark beds, our chicks their 
shells. The joy now of telling simply, 
without comment, the story of that first 
great Easter morning! “Why,” one five- 
year-old could hardly wait to exclaim, 
“the tomb reminds me of the chrysalis!” 
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“Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace; 

Rise from transitory things 

Toward Heaven, thy native place.” 
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March Ist.—Scores of large algaroba 
trees in Kapiolani Park, uprooted by 
gale; also throughout the city. 

4th—News of death in Chicago, by 
pneumonia, of E. C. Macfarlane, on 
the tenth day of his marriage. The de- 
ceased was long prominent in Honolulu 
business and politics. 

5th—T. de Coite of Wailuku swept 
away in Maliko gulch. Body found 
four days later. 

6th.—Abatement of six days’ north- 
erly gale. The fleet of weatherbound 
coasters get away. 

7th.—John Williams, a native, kills 
himself by a shot through the mouth. 
Cause, jealousy. Edward Stiles, hand- 
ling a live wire at Waikiki, is barely 
resuscitated, with badly burned hand. 
Hakalau Mill, Hawaii, shuts down for 
broken flumes. 

gth—Bishop Willis consecrates the 
Anglican Cathedral with a three hours’ 


service. The Second Congregation are 
absent and roundly scored by the 
Bishop. * 

toth—Death of William Auld, a 


prominent half-white, and president of 
Kalakaua’s Hale Naua Society. 

Reports given from unprecedented 
rain deluges on Maui and Hawaii last 
week; the higher records as follows: 

On Maui: Grove Ranch, 23 inches; 
Hana, 25 in.; Puuomalei, 26 in.; Hale- 
akala Ranch, 37 in.; Nahiku, 42 in. 

On Hawai: At Hilo, from 25 to 4o 


inches; Honakaa Mill, 23.55 in.; Upper 
Honokaa, 44.56 in.; Upper Paauilo, 
84 in.; Kukaiau, 45.72 in., 59.86, and 


87.91 inches, at elevations of 225, 900, 
and 2,000 feet respectively. 

Hilo and Hamakua swept by destruc- 
tive floods. Roads and bridges exten- 
sively destroyed. 

Waipio valley entirely flooded, ten 
feet deep along the shore, set back by 
heavy surf; 27 inches rain at Mountain 
View, Olaa, in 24 hours. 

11th—M. F. Lennon disbarred by 
Supreme Court, after serving time for 
gross cheat. On a second trial before 
Judge Estee, a jury assess the value of 
Honolulu Plantation land condemned 
for the Naval Station, at $102,523, or 
nearly the same as at the former trial. 

13th.—Editor Walter G. Smith, of 
P. C. Advertiser, sentenced by Judge 


Gear of Second Circuit Court, to thirty 
days’ imprisonment, for contempt of 
court. Judges Humphreys and Robin- 
son sit in banco with Gear.: Smith re- 
leased by Chief Justice on $500 bail. It 
is contended thatthe contempt was only 
constructive, not actual, being in a car- 
toon derogatory to Gear. Gear con- 
strues it as actual contempt because it 
affected the trial of a case pending in 
his court. 

Woods, a negro life-termer, escapes 
from the prison gang at Makiki quarry. 
Kaaihue, a native, falls from roof of 
two-story house and is killed by impal- 
ing head on a picket. 


14th—Governor Dole receives sum- 
mons from Washington to visit and 
confer with the President. 

15th_—Judge Humphreys orders as- 
sets of Kona Sugar Co. to be sold at 
auction. 

16th—Stately funeral of late E. C. 
Macfarlane, at R. C. Cathedral and Nu- 
uanu Cemetery. 

r8th.—At noon, thunder storm in up- 
per Nuuanu discharges 5.55 inches of 
rain in 55 minutes. Heaviest freshet 
for many years, sending torrent down 
Nuuanu street to Vineyard street. Lit- 
tle damage; rain confined to one valley. 

2t1st.—New Building of Hackfeld & 
Co. opened to crowds of visitors.— 
Great snow-cap reported on Haleakala 
on 17th. 

23rd.—Skillful and daring recapture 
by Deputy Sheriff Chillingworth of ne- 
gro desperado Woods in Punchbowl 
lantana. 

24th.—Fish Commission Steamer Al- 
batross arrived to study marine life in 
Hawaiian waters and explore Hawaiian 
fisheries —William Crewes, a formerly 
successful carpenter, hangs himself in 
his bath-room. 

25th—Thunderstorm over the city. 
Streets flooded. Electric connections 
disturbed. Flood finds access to lime 
stored in Automobile building and starts 
a fire, soon extinguished. 

26th.—Arrival of Bishop W. L. Nich- 
ols of San Francisco, to receive from 
Bishop Willis the transfer of the Dio- 
cese and property of the Anglican 
Church here to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States. Gov- 
ernor S. B. Dole leaves per Sierra for 
Washington. 

27th.—Decision to proceed with erec- 
tion of Hospital for Incurables on six- 


acre lot at Kaimuki Summit. Subscrip- 
tions to’ fund, $139,950. Paid up, $26,- 
862.50. 

30th.—General observance of Beater 
Sunday in Honolulu churches with lay- 
ish decorations and music. Heavy 
thunder in afternoon and evening. 
Floods along railway west of Ewa Mill 
at 4 p.m. Baggage car derailed. Hail 
falls in same locality. 

31st—Record of March rainfall on 
School street, 11.31 inches, being the 
largest single month’s rainfall for four 


years. 
—— »—-o—_____ 


MARRIED 


FERNANDEZ-ROBERTS.—At the Mormon 
Temple, Salt Lake City, Feb. 23, Miss 
Lydia Roberts, of Provo, to Hdwin Fer- 
nandez, of Honolulu. 

DURRANT - DANIELSON. —In this city, 
March 3, by Rev. W. M. Kineaid, A. A. 
Durrant to Miss A. C. Danielson, of San 
Francisco. 

YOUNT-DANIELSON.—In this city, March 
6, by Rev. E. S. Muckley, Wilmer W. 
Yount of Honolulu to Miss Margaretta 
Danielson of San Francisco. : 

KING-LAUNDR.—In this city, March 9, by 
Rey. W. M. Kincaid, Frank King of Hono— 
lulu to Miss Marian Launer of Lompoc. 


Cal. 
COBURN - GRIBBLE.—In Emeryyille, Cal., 
March 1st, by Rey. Alfred Bayley, Miss 


Katherine C, Gribble of Honolulu to John 
C. Coburn town clerk of Emeryville. 


DEATHS aa 


HUMBLE.—At Vale Lodge, London, Feb. 8, 
Stephen Humble, only brother of Mrs. 
Alatau T. Atkinson, of this city. 

MACFARLANE.—In Chicago, Feb. 15, of 
Pneumonia, Edward Creamer Macfarlane 
of Honolulu, aged 49 years. 

KESSLER.—\In Poynette, Wisconsin. Feb. 26, 
Mr. Louisa Kessler, sister of Mrs. W. C. 
Wilder of Honolulu, aged 66 years. 

HOOGS.—At San Francisco, Feb. 27, Mrs. 
Agnes Hoogs, aged 66 years, mother of F. 
S. and W. H. Hoogs of this city. 

TERESA.—At Convent of Sacred Heart, 
March 5, Sister Teresa, aged 69 years. 
after 42 years service here. 

PEHARSON.—fIn this city, March 7, Mary, wife 
of Jonn Pearson. 

AULD.—In this city, March 10. ‘William J. 
Auld, aged 59 years. 

KIBLING.—In this city, March 10, Henrietta 
K., wife of Charles A. Kibling, aged 37 
years. , 

EVANS.—In this city; March 11, Mrs. Mary 
E. wife of J. C. Evans, aged 38 years. 

DEVOLL.—In this city, March 11, Henry 
James Devoll, aged 86 years, a native of 
New Bedford. 

KLEMM.—In this city, March 12, Henry 
Klemm, aged 43 years. 

HARVEY.—In this city, March 20 Mrs. Bliza- 
beth, wife of Frank R. Harvey, aged 45 

years. 

SCRIMGEOUR.—In this city, March 23, AL 
B. Scrimgeour, of heart disease. 

LOUISSON.—In this city, Maurice howls. 
aged 78 years. 
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| “Cousins” Society. | 


Among the changes contemplated 
in the enlargement of the Friend is 
the giving of half a page to the Hawaii- 
an Mission Children’s Society. From 
month to month will be published ex- 
tracts from letters, and other items 
concerning the work and life of what is 
familiarly called The “Cousins” Society. 
It is earnestly hoped that every member 
at home or abroad will subscribe for 
one or more copies of The Friend 
which in this condensed form will keep 
them in constant touch with the Society. 
Anyone having items of interest will 
confer a favor by sending the same to 
the Secretary of the Society. 


As is well known to the members of 


the Society, the last year has seen the | 


publishing and circulation of the Ha- 
waiian Missionary Album, a memorial 
work suggested about Jan. Ist, I9o1, 


| very interesting letter from Mr. 


ary Fathers and Mothers might be se- 
cured while the generation most in- 
terested were alive to assist. In order 
to facilitate this great undertaking, a 
generous money contribution was made 
by himself to start it. 

For two years correspondence was 
carried on, and, among the almost lost 
links of the earliest Missionary families, 


, were found the descendants of Dr. and 


Mrs. Thomas Holman, who came to 
Hawaii with the Pioneers of 1820 in 
the “Thaddeus.” This was accom- 
plished by sending Reports to the post- 
masters of the towns from whence 
these missionaries came, asking if any 
survivors were found that the pamphlet 
might be placed in their hands. 

From New Milford, Conn., came a 
Wi. 
G. Brown who had married the grand- 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Holman, and 
a pleasant correspondence followed 
which traced the descendants of the Hol- 


| mans and thence of the Ruggles family 
by Mr. Samuel T. Alexander of Oak- | 
land, Cal., that portraits of the Mission- | 


who were their blood cousins. We are 
saddened to know of the bereavement 


which has come upon Mr. Brown this 
year, and present the following extracts 
from a late letter which has been re- 
ceived giving particulars: 

“In a previous letter I neglected to 
give you the date of my wife’s sudden 
death. 

“On May 22nd, 1901, Tuesday night, 
she sat opposite to me at table in ap- 
parently perfect health. After dinner she 
went to the garden, and picked a few 
early flowers and, without saying any- 
thing to her two daughters, went to the 
cemetery and placed her last sweet of- 
fering between the graves of her fa- 
ther and mother. Upon her return she 
was summoned without an _ instant’s 
warning to “go up higher.” We were 
not even allowed to get her home, but 
bearing her tenderly to our beautiful 
library building, we placed her upon a 
sofa and from thence her gentle spirit 
passed over the river to its Maker. 

“She was of sweet and gentle disposi- 
tion, and during our happy ‘life of thir- 
ty years no unpleasant word ever es- 
caped her lips. 


A ROSTE 


another matter. 


HAWAIIAN WORK. 


“ G. W. P. Kaeo, Hawaii 


foan@.) ksaia, s F 
« . S. Timoteo, Hvangelist 


KOHALA SHMINARY 


| Miss M. Gardner, Hawaii 
«©. A. Mead, 
“ Ff. B. Montague, “ 
« M. B. Rose, sf 


f our workers should be most useful. 
will show why the Board of the HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASS’N is in debt 
l Then it will show, too, how much this community is in debt 
to the Board,—which easily suggests from among whom this debt shall be raised. As to the “how,’—1s 
Some suggestion, however,will appear, from the way these workers are distributed, as to 
where the burden of their support should lie. 


to the amount of $10,000 and over. 


CHINESE WORK. 


Mr, Kong Hyuk Tung 


_ J. M. Naeole, Molokai Mr. F. W. Damon, Oanu Rey. O. H. Gulick, Oahu Rey. A. V. Soares, Oahu 
ae a icine Maui Rey. BH. W. Thwing, Hvang. Dr. Doremus Scudder, Japan Mr. A. H. R. Vieira, Oahu 
“ Pp. Keaupuni, “ Miss C. L. Turner, Maui  —s-_ Miss H. Talcott, Oahu Mrs. J. D. Marques, 
PK) Pali se Rey, eee Kure Hawaii Rey. S. Sokabe Hawaii Miss E. Pires, ‘“ 
“« ©. Seealane Ke “Kong ‘Tet Yin, s Miss H. Sokabe, Rev. BH. G. da Silva, Maui 


Rey. S. Kanda, 


Pane i by Miss Eva Kong, oS ee Vagima,, 8 

boy Mo Keleivan © Rev. Ting Ab Lin, Mavi,“ T.. Inouye, GENERAL STAFF 
ee Relay Mr. Ching Tung, a « M. Tsuji, Maui cat 
ae ae Kamoku, =“ Mr. S. to Yuk Shing, Oahu “ G. Tanaka, ‘s Rev. Se eer as 
“e © i ‘cc ‘ a . . : F 

is BC See “ Mr. 8. to Yuk, . a5 S. Kodama.) Fai ssi Fy ALipdgaten anal 
ee Oli ogo) ae a de Cow Det Min, = T. Okumura, ahu ee poedinctinsn Gaho 

ee Li cis Kakani, Oahu Chow Def Min, e ‘ M. Jingu, ~ __. Theodore Richards, - 
ag Sea nase d 66 Kau Hin Yin, ef mt KG Ishida, Kauai Miss N. M. Duff. 

arn 5% Kekela, iM M. Nagayama, Me S. On He 


FORBIGN MISSIONS 


Rev, S. Kauwealona, Micronesia 
“  %. Hapuku, oe 
“ PD. P. Mahihila, eC 
*Gilbert Island Catechists 


To pay the above each month is what has caused the debt. Will you help? 


It will show a great many things. 


JAPANESE WORK. 


iState 


PORTUGUBSE MISSION, 


“« R. K. Baptiste, Hawaii 


Miss Huntington. Maui 
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“Seldom can such a blesed tribute be 
laid upon the last resting-place of any 
one. 

“For many years our old Colonial 
home had beneath its roof four genera- 
tions. 

“The great-grand-mother, Mrs. Tom- 
linson, formerly Mrs. Holman the mis- 
sionary, her daughter and grandmother 
of my children, Mrs. Hiram B. Noble, 
and my wife, only daughter of Mrs. 
Noble. 

“Shortly before the great-grandmoth- 
er’s death, June 20, 1886, my youngest 
daughter, then a child, was leading her 
by the hand, she being totally blind, 
when she loked up into her sightless 
eyes and asked this remarkable ques- 
tion, ‘Grandma, what comes after the 
oldness?’ 


From a very pleasant letter from Mrs. 
Emily R. De la Vergne, dated Los 
Angeles, Nov. 20, 1901, we quote a few 
lines. “I rarely hear from Honolulu 
directly, though I take the Gazette and 
the “Hriend:-’ --Theo=latterteowves. ane 
more news that I really want to know 
than I hear in any other way. Last 
Wednesday, the thirteenth of this 
month, we had a little grand-daughter 
born in Colorado Springs and when she 
gets a name [| shall make her a member 
of the Cousin’s Society. My son and 
wife(Mr. and Mrs. Paul F. De la 
Vergne) are very happy over this event, 
and we all are. 

“You no doubt have heard of Moth- 
er Rowell’s blessed release. I saw her 
a number of times this summer, but it 
was hard for her to speak, and she had 
become blind, and perfectly helpless, 
but so tenderly cared for by her daugh- 


ter M. It was beautiful to see her de- 
votion.” 
Dr. Albert B. Clark, who has been 


away from the Islands for thirty-two 
years, has lately returned with his wife 
and son to his native land. Two daugh- 
ters are married and settled in Hilo. 
Dr. Clark has opened an office in Ho- 
nolulu and will remain here in the prac- 
tice of his profession of dentistry. 


The Cousins Society will celebrate 
its Semi-Centennial Anniversary in 
May. A fuller notice will be given next 
month. 


Twice only in the history of our As- 
sociation has death entered our ranks. 
Miss Rowena Jehu was the first to be 


called home, and almost as_ suddenly 
came the summons to Mrs. John E. Ev- 
ans, on March iith. Mrs. Evans was 
an active and efficient worker in the As- 
sociation, and her loving sympathy and 
cheery ways endeared her to all. Only 
a short time ago she came into the rooms 
to talk over getting a comfortable bed for 
an invalid lady. It is pleasant to re- 
member that her last Association work 
was one so loving and so thoughtful for 
the comfort of another. 


Sorrow has come to one of our mem- 
bers, Miss A. Alice Allen, in the sudden 
death of her father in Los Angeles, Cal. 
She is assured of the loving sympathy of 
the Association members in her loss. 


Miss C. Frances Gribble was married 
to Mr. John C. Coburn at Emeryville, 
Cal., March Ist. The wedding was a 
pretty one, green and white being the 
color scheme. After a bridal trip they 
will reside in Emeryville, where Mr. Co- 
burn is a practicing lawyer, also serving 
as postmaster. We regret losing so ami- 
able and active a member of our Associ- 
ation as Miss Gribble, but we feel sure 
that she will carry the sunny smiles 
which have endeared her to us all, into 
the new home, and we wish for her all 
joy and happiness in the new home life. 


Miss Emilie Schoor was the recipient 
of a dainty little pin on her birthday, 
March 13th, from the Membership Com- 
mittee, of which she is the chairman. 
She deservedly holds a warm place in 
the hearts of all, and her faithful work 
is appreciated by the entire Association. 


Pleasant’ letters have been received 
from a number of our absent members. 
Miss Eleanor Phillips reports a delight- 
ful visit with home friends and a con- 
tinual round of good times. Miss Er- 
nestine Coughran is hard at work in 
Butte, Montana, after a delightful trip 
to Chicago, Buffalo and New York. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
NOTES 


The studies in Emerson have been full 
of interest. Mrs. Frear has a charming 
way of reconciling seeming contradic- 
tions in the Man of Letters. The sub- 


ject-was so well presented that one could 
not help but become both an admirer and 
sympathizer of Emerson. 


Been to any of the “Five O’Clock’ 
lectures? You have missed a good deal 
if you haven’t. Mr. Newcomb has an 


original method of compa Tats 


and Houses.” 


Mrs. Dyke’s talk proved that she knew 
something about two classes of affinity 
(?)—romances of gold and gold of ro- 
mances. 


Some one said “John Brown was all ; 
right,’ but wasn’t it Mr. John Wal- 


dron’s John Brown who was all right? 


“Didn’t the half hour pass quickly?” 
was the remark heard at the close of 
Miss McPherson’s lesson on “Bandag- 
ing.” Miss Barnard has _ considerable 
self-control. Not a murmur did she give 
auring the trying ordeal. - 


Miss Helen Keany is good at com- 
parisons. An excellent paper, full of 
good points. 


When you want a rare treat, persuade ~ 


Miss Cartwright to give a reading. We 
eagerly anticipate the treat promised us 
at 5 p-m., March 27th. 


Mrs. Mabel Wing Castle has prepared 
something good. \ 
fail to hear her on Thursday, April 3d. 


Enquire at the rooms for the pro- 
grams and tickets for Mrs. W. G. Rog- 
ers’ lecture course on “The Environment 
of Dickens and His Works.” The sub- 
jects are attractive. 
run, the rooms are cozy, and gentleman — 
escorts are allowed. The price of tickets 


You'll regret it if you — 


The elevator will — 


is $1.00 for the course of six lectures. — 


Monday evening, March 24, at 8 o’clock, 

Mrs. Rogers will open the course with 
a talk on “The Scenes and Circumstances 

of Dickens’ Early Life.” 


Cu. or EpucaTion Com. 


MODERN ¥ PHOTOGRAPH 


The quality and price in perfect 


harmony with your taste and — 


-purse—and do justice to your face” 


RICE & PERKINS, Photographers. 


OREGON BLOCK, UNION & HOTEL STS, 
UPSTAIRS, TEL. MAIN 77, 
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CENTRAL UNION CHURCH 
NOTES: 


For three weeks in January a series 
“of special services were held in the 
church under the leadership of the pas- 
tor. They proved of great spiritual 
benefit. An earnest and lofty spirit was 
manifested throughout, and a number, 
particularly of the young people, were 
led to take a definite stand for Christ. 


The Communion service held on the 
first Sunday in March was very well at- 
tended, being one of the largest in the 
history of the church. 

Thirty-two new members united with 
the Church at this Communion, six by 
letter and twenty-six by reaffirmation 
and confession of faith. 


The pastor, the Rev. W. M. Kincaid, 
is in the course of delivering a series of 
sermons on “The Foundation Stones of 
a Working Faith.” The first two ser- 
mons were introductory, on “The Le- 
gitimate Place of Dogma,” and “The 
Importance of Right Belief.” Then 
will follow sermons on “Religion Es- 
sential to Man,” “God,” “Christ,” “The 


THY HEALTH’S SAKE! 


ae ot 


The justly celebrated 
DR. JOHNSON’S EDUCATORS 


a true health biscuit for 
the most delicate digestion 


_ And then 
GRAPE NUTS (You know 
them already, delicious and 
appetizing) 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS ' 


GOULD’S WHEAT 
GERM MEAL 

and 

CEREAL COFFEES (all of them). 

GLUTEN WAFERS 


as 


LEWIS & CO., LTD. 
Food Specialists. 


1060 Fort St. 


Tel. 240 


Trinity,’ “Man,” “Sin,”, “Atonement,” 
“Salvation,” “Prayer,’ and “The Im- 
mortal Life.” This series is proving 
very interesting and instructive. 


The new Year Book of the church, 
containing the reports of the various 
activities for 1901, and the complete list 
of members, is now in the printers’ 


hands and will be ready for distribution | € 


in a.few weeks. 
—_—_—_$__$4+ 


MINISTERIAL UNION NOTES, 


At the meeting of the Union on 
March 3rd, the election of officers for 
the next six months took place and re- 
sulted as follows: 

President—Rev. O. H. Gulick. , 

Sec.-Treas—Mr. W. D. Waldron. 

Program Com.—Rey. J. Leading- 
Nami Rey fleRicé, Rev. Joh P: 
Erdman. 

At this meeting the Rev. W. M. Kin- 
caiid read a paper on “Sectarianism.”’ 
It was a comprehensive and thoughtful 
discussion of the evils resulting from 
the multiplication of churches in small 
towns and villages. Mr. Kincaid brought 
forward many convincing facts of which 
he had personal knowledge while serv- 
ing as Chairman of the Home Mission 
Committee of the Minneapolis Presby- 
tery. Practical co-operation of the va- 
rious Home Mission Boards and Com- 
mittees was shown to be the only so- 
nition of the difficulty. 


As an item of interest from the Field 
of Work, Rev. Mr. Pearson announced 
that the Methodist Church had just 
paid the last cent of her mortgage. And, 
also, that a Japanese Mission Chapel 
had been erected without debt, at La- 
haina, Maui. 


The paper read before the Union on 


March 17th was presented by the Rev. 


John P. Erdman, and entitled “Some 
Ethical Principles of Employment.” It 
called forth an interesting discussion of 
that which is equitable between em- 
ployer and employee. 


For the meeting of April 7th the Rev. 
Hiram Bingham, D.D., is to recount 
“Some Reminiscences of Mission Work 
in the Gilbert Islands.” 
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Tel. Main 103 P. O. Box 565 


eee F. FERNANDES, 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 


Office with Cecil Brown, 93 Merchant St. 


A BARBY organ 


is loud enough 


and can be most 


easily handled—if it is q 


BILHORN 


$25.00 30.00 35.00 


They are in use in churches 
and missions in this city 
Call and see one 
at the Hawaiian Board Rooms 
Boston Building. 


Tables and Stands 


K 


Calabashes Anything, 
if you 
O Canes : 
Chairs furn sh 
ooee the design 


A 


Cabinets 
Office furnishings, Desks, 
Window Seats, Hat-racks, Ete. 


Made by the BOYS at the Trapp ScuHoon 
under the director of Mr. Ralph Geer. 


Call at the Boys Brigape TRADE ScHOOL 


TEL. WHITE 1312 KING ST., near R. R. depot 


HERE IS WHAT YOU WANT. 
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rYINHE EBERHART SYSTEM 
To induce regularity of attendance. 
Room for 200 names. Lasts four years with 
increasing interest. In use on the Islands 
Send to 
HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 
406 Boston Building. 
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HIS IS———— 
an advertisement ! 


And yet no one will be 
disappointed who regards it 
as “reading matter.” 
That’s the point. precisely, 
“reading matter,’’—religious 
“reading matter,” to be 
sure. You can’t get it 
in town in any variety. 
We ourselves do nor keep 
much of it in stock, but 
we can show you what to 
get, and then get it for you 
at a saving to you. 
There’s————_ 
FLEMING H. REVELL, 
Theirs is perhaps the largest 
assortment of 


Religious Books published. 
We have many of them, é. g.— 


Missionary Classics, 
(Around the World in Bookland) 
Bible Study, 
Archaeology, 
Biography and Autobiography, 
Children’s Stories, 
Wall Rolls and Maps. 


In the Sunday School Line 


We have papers and devices 
to show you; and as to 


Bibles ——— 


There is our strong point. 


We have 
Teachers’ Bibles, 
Twentieth Century Bibles, 
Farrar Fenton’s’ Bibles. 


Polychrome Psalms. 


Hymn and Song Books 
Can be examined 
Here at the 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 
406-407 Boston B’l’g. 


P.O. Box 489+. +. - -. Honolulu 


& | FIELD NOTES | 


Oahu— 


The Oahu Association meets on the 
first Wednesday ‘of this month (April) 
at the North Pacific Missionary Insti- 
tute. TheKauai Association meets at 
Lihue on the second Wednesday, the 
Maui Association meets at Lahaina on 
the first Wednesday in May. 


The following is the program for the 
literary exercises of the Oahu Associa- 
tion to be held April 2nd. 

The Work of-the Holy Spirit, Rev. 
W. D. Westervelt. 


Church Work, Rev. E. S. Timoteo. 
Church Government, Rev. H. H. 
Parker. 


Work among the Young, Rev. J. M. 
Ezera. 

Ethics of St. Paul, Rev. J. Leading- 
ham. 

Church History, Rev. O. H. Gulick. 

Foreign Missions, Rey. W. N. Lono. 

Examination of Sermon Briefs by 
Candidates and Pastors on John 10:9, 
first clause, Rev. O. P. Emerson. 


Portuguese work progresses stead- 
ily on. Passion Week will be observed 
by appropriate services every night. 
The Sunday School is very glad to send 
some picture lesson rolls to Mr. and 
Mrs. de La Porte. Our cooking school 
is proving a great success. Mrs. J. D. 
Marques has secured the very able ser- 
vices of Miss Laura Green as teacher, 
and the girls are receiving some useful 
and valuable training. If the class 
could only obtain a kitchen for their 
own exclusive use, it would be greatly 
to their advantage. Miss. Green would 
like very much to have such a kitchen 
and teach not only Portuguese girls 
but girls of all nationalities. 


Kauai— 


The regular session of the Ministers’ 
School was held early in March. Ow- 
ing to the stormy weather and bad roads 
the attendance was not: quite as large 
as usual. The special subject of study 
was the Parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
The sermon outlines and criticism were 
on the Parable of the Publican and the 
Pharisee. 


J M. WHITNEY, M: Die 
er. 


DENTAL ROOMS, 


Fort Street - Boston Building 


(Bis AC. WAL: 
DR. OF EMWAEEL, 
DENTISTS 
Office Hours: 8 a. m. to 4 p, m. 


Love Building, 


Fort Street, Honolulu. 
H. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, Leather 
Goods, ete. 
Honolulu - = - - 


F. WICHMAN, 
Manufacturing Optician. — 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Hawaiian Islands 


RNEST KK, KAA 


Teacher of 
Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, : 
Zither, Ukulele and Taropatch. 


Studio :—Love Building Room 5. 
Hours :—10 to 12 a. m.; 1:30 to 4 p. m. 


R. GEO. H. HUDE 
DENTIST. 


Rooms 


McIntyre Block, Fort Street. 


MMELUTH & COF@Eia 
227-229 King St. Importers of 


Stoves. Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 


Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods, 
Iron Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbing 


Ge ae FEED €COtgiade 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
—AND— 


DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR 
COR. QUEEN AND NUUANU STS., 
: HONOLULU. 


Telephone No. Main 121 - - P. O. Box 452 


kK ELLETT & ROBINSON 


; ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Notary Public, Collecting, Typewriting, 


Room 11 Magoon Bldg. Tel. Main 891 
Cor. Alakea and Merchant Sts. — 


OSES K. NAKUINA, 
Real Estate Agent, 


th 


Notary Public and Agent to Grant Marriage — 
ry r 


Licenses. =e 
Murphy Hall, cor. Nuuanu and Beretania, 


. eee 


or Room 407 Boston Bldg. — 
i! 4 We 
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Gurative Skin Soap | The older children of the English 


is a pure soap, cleansing and delighful 
to use. Makes the skin like velvet. Best 
for infants; will not cause eruptions. 
Just try a cake and be convinced; 25c. 
‘box (3 cakes), 60c. 


HOBRON DRUG Co. 


R. E. C. WATERHOUSE, 


Office cor. Miller and Beretania Sts... 
Residence, 1598 Thurston St. 
Office Hours—10 to 12 a. m., 2 to 3 and 
7:30 to 8:30 p. m. Sundays: 10 to 
tear. \m. 
Telephones—Office White 3492. Res., Blue 2841 


A LBERT B. CLARK, 


DENTIST, 


. Beretania and Miller Sts. 


Office Hours—9 to 4. 


DR. ANDERSON, 


DENTIST, 


Philadelphia Dental College. 
1883. 
1087 Alakea St, 


( EORGE J. AUGUR, M. D., 
Homeepathic Practitioner. 
Office, 431 


Res., 485————Beretania St. 
~ Tel. 1851 Blue, 


Office Hours—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 
to 8 p. m. Sundays: 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. 


oa mAs. L. GARVIN, 


232 Beretania St. opp. Haw’n Hotel 


Office Hours. 9-11 a. m.; 1:30-3 and 7-30-8 
p. m. Tel. Blue 3881. Res, Tel. White 3891 


(SLINTON ie UO ECHINS, 


LIFE, AX, 
FIRE, MARINE 
INSURANCE. 


MeInerny Block. 


PACIFIC HEIGHTS. 

Offers greater attractions and induce- 
ments as a site for choice residences 
than any other portion of Honolulu. 

The Pacific Heights Electric Railway 
_ Line affords easy access to all lots; and 
water and electric lights are supplied 
from independent systems at reasonable 
rates. To parties intending to purchase 
and improve, especially favorable terms 
will be given. 


_ For further particulars apply to Giese s. 
Desky, Progress Block, 


Sunday School at Lihue have been or- 
ganized into what they call The Lehua 
Club. They spend one afternoon ~a 
week in doing needlework, wood-carv- 
ing, burnt leather work, etc. 


The Rev. Mr. Banham has recently 
come to Waimea from California and 
taken charge of the English work there. 
He has made an exceedingly good im- 
pression and promises to be a very 
valuable addition to the ministry on 
these Islands. . 


A hall is being fitted up in the old 
mill at Eleele, for social and religious 
purposes. The feligious services will 
be conducted by Rev. Mr. Lydgate 
alternating perhaps with Rev. Mr. Ban- 
ham of Waimea. 


The adoption of the Roll of Honor 
system is doing much to stimulate at- 
tendance and interest in several of the 
Sunday Schools on this Island. 


Hawaii-— 


Rev. G. W. Waiau, for twenty-nine 
years pastor of the church at Hookena, 
South Kona, Hawaii, has resigned his 
charge. He is now an old man and 
feeble and can no longer do the work 
of the parish which he has so long 
served as a faithful minister. Before 
he became a preacher he was a goat 
farmer at Kapalilua. When he was call- 
ed to enter the ministry he slaughtered 
his goats, realizing about seventy-five 
cents for a skin. With the money thus 
made he built himself a comfortable 
two-story house in which he has lived 
ever since. 


The young people of the Portuguese 
church in Hilo have organized a C. E. 
society with fourteen active and twelve 
social members. The church has been 
recently fitted with electric lights, and 
the church premises have been im- 
proved. 


Mrs. W. S. Terry of Hilo is taking 
a hearty interest in helping The Friend. 
She has sent us a number of items from 
Hawaii which much to our regret have 
been crowded out of this issue. 


From Maui Rev. E. Silva writes en- 
couragingly. He is kept busy between 
Paia, Spreckelsville and Hamakuapoko. 


About one hundred and sixty copies 
of the Missionary Album have been 
sold. This album is a work of great 
value to anyone who is interested in the 


| missionary work in these Islands. Cop- 


ies may be ordered at $5.00 each, from 
Mr. Robert Andrews, Honolulu. 


Ge. FURNITURE STORE 
All kinds of 


FURNITURE 
WINDOW SHADES 
LACE CURTAINS 
PORTIERES 

TABLE COVERS, Etc. 
CHAIRS RENTED for 
BALLS AND PARTIES 


UNDERTAKING and 
EMBALMING 
TOMBSTONES and 
MONUMENTS 
Residence and Night Call: Blue 3561 
Telephone: Office, Main 64 
Nos. 534-5386 Fort Street, Honolulu. 
H. H. WILLIAMS - Manager 


Be GELEP OR D-B. HIGH, 


DENTIST 


Masonic Temple Honolulu. 


OPP & COMPANY, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


CHAIRS TO RENT. 
No. 74 King Street, Honolulu, H. I. 


FEE PR abs WE Ac Vi BORE TR; 
Attorney-ai-Law 
a 
Merchant St. opposite Post Office. 
aM 


Real Estate Titles and Instruments a specialty. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1s* Vice-Pres’t, W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, ‘Auditor, 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co.; Nahiku Sugar Co., Kihei Plantation Co., 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and 
“A, and B.” Line, “Edward May,” “Emily 
F, Whitney,” “W. B. Flint.” 
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\ \ Te LTAN RCA STEER: 


Attorney-at-Law, 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block. 
Trust Money carefully invested. 


FUNG IGR Ia Dee On. letdk. 
5 Commission Merchants. 


tes 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts. Honolulu, H. I. 


F SEE RRS CO; 


: Dry Goods Importers. 
Mw 
All the latest novelties in Maney Goods 
received by every steamer, - 
MM 


Fort Street Honolulu. 


Aq SCHAHE ER CO, 


. Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


AHU RAILWAY & LAND oe 


2 LMM 


Run through trains to Pearl Harbor, Hwa Plan- 
tation, Waianae, Waialua and Kahuku. Gives 
tourists an opportunity of viewing some of the 
richest tropical scenery to be found anywhere. 
The road passes through sugar,. rice, taro, cof- 
fee, pineapple and banana plantations, skirts 
tle shores of the famed Pearl Harbor and bor- 
ders the broad Pacific for a distance of thirty 
miles. Excursion tickets good from Saturday to 
Monday. EF. C. SMITH, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


C BRE WER @ CO. Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, H. I. - 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wailu- 
ku Sugar Co.. Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. , 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., Charles Brewer 
& Co.’s Line of New York Packets. 

Agents Boston Board of _ Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; H. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; W. F. Allen, Auditor; P. C..Jones, 
H. Waterhouse, G. R. Carter, Directors. 


ETROPOLITAN MEAT CO. 


G. J. WALLER, Manager. 
Shipping and Family Butchers 
and Navy Contractors. 
Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co. 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
No. 50-62 King Street - - Honolulu, H. I. 


HE HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 
For 1902. 28th Issue. 
Bigger and Better than ever. 


One of the most interesting numbers 
yet published. Alike valuable for home 
and foreign readers. 


Nothing excels the Hawatan Annual 
in the amount and variety of reliable in- 
formation pertaining to these Islands. 


Price 75 cts. Mailed abroad for 85 cts. 


THOS. G. THRUM, Publisher. 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 


\ PRILTE TOoUS 


for catalogues and 
prices on anything in 
the line of 


HARDWARE 


SPORTING GOODS 

SHIP CHANDLERY 
BICYCLES and 

GENDRAL MERCHANDISE 


BO HALE a& SON wer; 
‘Honolulu, T. H. 


EAVER LUNCH ROOM. 
H. J. Nolte, Proprietor. 
TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 
Fort St., Honolulu, H. I. 


Best quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers 


Articles, etc.. always on hand. 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd, 


DEALERS IN 
LUMBER, BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 

WALL PAPERS 
PAINTS, Ete. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Q. YEE HOP & CO., 
© §6©©Kahikinuwi Meat Market and Grocery. 
FRUITS AND VHGHTABLES. 


Beretania St., cor. Alakea. Phone Bltte 2511 
—Also at the— 
FISHMARKET - - Meat Stalls 19 and 20 


ORTER FURNITURE CO., 
Importers of  / 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTHRY 
AND BEDDING. 
Fort St., opposite Love Building. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles. Window Shades“and Wall Brackets, 


HE BANK OF HAWAIL, Ltd., 


(Incorporated under the Laws of 
the Hawmian Republic) 


Paid-up Capital :....3.. eee $600,000.00 
Reserves oS sgh cn tieses tyins eC 50,000.00 
Undivided Profits 163,000.00 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS :—Chas. 
M. Cooke, President; P. C. Jones, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; Fy C. Atherton, 
Assistant Cashier. Henry Waterhouse, C. H. 
Atherton, F. W. Macfarlane, HE. D. Tenney, J. 
A. McCandless. _ 

Solicits the accounts of firms, corporations, 
trusts, individuals, and will promote and care- 
fully attend to all business connected with bank- 
ing entrusted to it: Sell and purchase Foreign 
Exchange, Issue Letters of Credit. ; 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT.—Ordinary and 
Term Deposits received and interest allowed in 
accordance with rules and conditions printed in 
pass-books, copies of which may be had on ap- 
plication. 

Judd Building, Fort Street. 


Ee ALBERT KE, NICHOIsSs 


DENTIST. 


a 


1154 Alakea St, 


H R. HANNA, 


PHOTOGRA PHiRs 


Tel. 345 Main. 


Home Portraits, Views and Plantation Work a ~~ 
specialty. Kodak development and 
Printing. 


At Woman's Exchange, Honolulu, H. I. 


| ENRY MAY & CO;-Btd 


Wholesale and Retail 


GROCERS, PROVISION MERCH- 
ANTS and COFFEE DEALERS. 


. Atherton, President. 
. McIntyre, Vice-President. 
. Wilder, Secretary. 
. Auerbach, Treas. and Mgr. e 


Telephones, 22, 24 and 92. P. O. Box 386 


LAUS SPRECKELS*® GG 


Be. BANKERS. 
aM 
Draw Exchange on the principal ports of the 
world and transact a general banking business 
aM 


Honolulu Hawaiian Islands oat 


HOS:-G: THRUM, 

Importing and Manufacturing 
STATIONHER, BOOKSELLER, 2 
NEWSDEALER. 

And Publisher of the Hawaiian Almanac and 
Annual. Dealer in Fine Stationery, Books, — 
Toys and Fancy Goods. 

Fort St., near Hotel St. - - - 


Honolulu — 
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REV. SERENO E, BISHOP, D.D. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


PUBLISHED BY 
eee BOARD: OF THE 


HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 


bo 


A ceuta piece! (120 for $1.00) 
Famous pictures for School 
uses besides all sorts 
of school novelties 
Beverly, Mass. 


mace BROWN, 
For Sunday Schools 
Pictures from the Life of Christ 
Madonnas, Old Testament scenes 


STUDY 


of the lesson. 


by 


are invaluable to the 


Send to hen ATTAN hoe D Roous: 
4O6 Boston blag. 


Cy Ow 
A 


The magnificent residence tract of 
the Oahu College. 


EAGE Ebheies: 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


Supplied with Artesian Water and 
Rapid Transit, 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- 
fered for sale on the easiest terms: 
third cash, one-third in one year, one-third 
in two years. Interest at 6 per cent. 


For 
ments, 


information 
ete., 


as to building require- 
apply to 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE.. 
404 Judd Building. 


Honolulu Hawaiian Islands 


() AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur Maxson Smith 
President) 


ASM; Ph Ds 


AND 
PUNAHOU 
PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Musie, and 

Art courses. 


For Catalogues, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Busness Agent, 
Oahu College, Honolulu, H. T. 


ACIFIC HARDWARE Co.,Ltd. 
Importers and Jobbers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
MM 


Fort Street— 

Hardware, Art Goods, Picture Mouldings. 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Gasoline and Kero- 
sene, Agricultural Implements, ete. 


Sad 


Bethel Street— 


Household Supplies, Sewing Machines, 
Stoves, Ranges, lassware, China Crockery. 


qi 


At 


At 


THE FRIEND. 
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is published the first week of each 


month, in Honolulu, T. H.. at the 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms, 


406-407 Boston Building. 


All business letters should be addressed and all 
M. O.’s and enecks should be made out to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 


Subscription rates, $1.50, in advance. 


All communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to 
Rey. J. LEADINGHAM, 
Managing Editor of The Friend. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
1D 


O. Box 688. 
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THE Board o¥ Epirors: 
Rey. J. Leadingham, Managing Hditor. 
Dr. S. E. Bishop, 
Rev. O. H. Gulick, 
Rey. W. D. Westervelt, 
{ Rey. O. P. Emerson. 
Theodore Richards. 


A partial list of Contributors contains the fol- 
lowing names :— 


Dr. B. G. Beckwith Mrs. B. F. Dillingham 
Prof. W. D. Alexander Mrs. J. M. Whitney 
Rey. W. M. Kincaid Mrs. W. F. Frear 

Dr. N. B. Emerson Mrs. Henry N. Castle 
Prof, C. J. Lyons Blizabeth Van C. Hall 
Mr. Thos G. Thrum Bullen McCully Higgins 


SHE THE NEW FHRATURES. 
Editorial and General 
Communications 
3. Temperance page 
4. Among The Young People 
5. Our 
6. Record of Events 
7. Notes from Churches 
8. Notes from Different Islands 
9. Half page devoted to “Cousins” 
10. Notes from Ministerial Union 
10. Notes from Y. W. C. A. 
Hawaiian Board Field Notes, 


il 
9 


ae 


Island Homes 


its 


There will be no better way to POST 
yourself (or your friends on the ma‘n- 
land) on religious news on the Islands 
than to subscribe to 


THE FRIEND 
$1.50 a year P. O. Box 489 


Write us about “clubbing” with other papers. 


| Dealers 


| A Bre § & COMPANY, 


BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
change Business. Loans made on approved 
security. Bills discounted. Commercial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account subject to check, 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., 


; and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 


“ye and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel St. 


| OLLISTER. DRUGHGGs 


WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
And Dealers in Photographic Supplies. 


Honolulu, H. I. 
tee 


NRY WATERHOUSE & COZ 
Commission Merchants, 
Stock Brokers, and 


in Investment Securities. Attention 


given to the purchase and sale of 
REAL ESTATE. 


We act as Guardians and Trustees; also as 
Agents for parties wishing to haye systematic 
and careful attention to business interests. 4 


Cor. Fort and Merchant Sts., 


C. 


Honolulu, H. T. 


J. DAY & CO., 


Groceries and Provisions. 


No. 112 King St. - - - - Phone Main 119 


& COOKE, Etds 


() ASTLE 
/ Honoluiu, Heads 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS. Agents for 


The Ewa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co; Lies 
The Kohala Sugar Co., ae 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., cy 
The Apokaa Sugar Co., Ltd., 
The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standard Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 3 


‘ 


New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston: 
Aetna Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn, | 
Alliance Assurance Co. ‘of London. 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL 


The readers of The Friend will be 
glad to see the portrait of Dr. S. E. 
Bishop which we publish on the cover 
of this issue. We extend to him our 
heartiest good wishes as will all his 
friends on the near approach of his 
golden wedding. 


It is fitting that the Hawaiian Islands 
should pay their tribute of testimony to 
the memory of President Fairchild. 
Oberlin men and women who have been 


trained under his influence and instruc- | 
tion have for a long time been promi- 


nent here in both business and educa- 
tional labors. The tributes printed 
in this issue will, we are sure, be endors- 
ed by all whom they represent. 


Two vears ago it was voted 
by the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association to hold the next meeting 
in Hilo. Wheri the time came this was 
done, and it was a good meeting. At 
that meeting it was voted to hold the 
next one in Lahaina. This seems to in- 
dicate a tendency to depart from the 
former practice of holding these an- 
nual meetings in Honolulu. Already 
we see the beginning of difficulty. The 
date oi the meeting this year has been 
postponed one month for reascns hav- 
ing no connection with the work of the 
churches. Again, as Secretary Emerson 
mentions in another place, the churches 
of Maui are being drained for money 
to meet the expense oi elaborate enter- 
tainment, and the consequence will be 
that they will not be able, in addition, to 


An Evil 


_meet their legitimate obligations to pas- 


‘tors and other church duties. 


It is time 
already to consider whether we are fol- 
lowing a helpful course in this change 
oi place in our General Association 
meeting. 


Hilo’s New The effort now being made 


School by the Principal and Trus- 
tees of the Hilo Boys’ Boarding 
School to establish a school for both 
sexes of all races is, we believe, a step 
in the right direction. It is fitting, also, 
that this school, so long identified with 


our, Christian and missionary work, 


should be able to make the first ad- 
vance ; although we had hoped that this 
might be done under the Hawaiian 


Board in Honolulu, we are not going 


5 


to be jealous or withhold any influence 


we can exert to make this effort a suc- 


+ 


. 


cessful one. The limits of this para- 
eraph do not admit of the discussion of 
the reasons for such an institution, but 
we believe that our schools of the Chris- 
tian or missionary type should hence- 
forth be ot this character. “Ihe direc- 
tion of the work can thus be concen- 


trated in one management, and be made | 


to conform to a definite policy which 
should embrace the training of both 
sexes for the practical as well as the 
moral and intellectual experiences and 
duties of lite. A puré and wholesome 
home life is the foundation of all true 
progress in the uplifting of any people. 
This is more likely to be gained under 
a system in which young men and wo- 
men are trained by coordinate methods 
to the habits and labors which work to 
that end. 
Mrs. Lyman a hearty support in their 
effort to gather funds. 


The Evangelist has 
lately devoted a page 
to a brief review of 
missionary conditions in the different 
groups of islands in this part of the 
Southern Pacific. In Tahiti the situa- 
tion seems most encouraging. The B1- 
ble is faithfully read, and large portions, 
including even the genealogies, are 
committed to memory. This fondness 
for the Bible affects even the conversa: 
tion of the people, giving it a spiritual 
tone. 
the church is another marked feature of 


Missions in 


Hastern Polynesia 


their life. Absence from an appointed | 


service calls for explanation, and dis- 
cipline in case such is not forthcoming. 
In the Society Islands the case is dif- 
ferent. There the missionaries are Mor- 
mons and the work is carried on with- 
cut system, and the result has been 


failure to reach and elevate the peo-| 


ple. Inthe Marquesas group, the Cath- 
olics have the strongest hold, the Mor- 
mons have failed entirely, while the Pro- 
testants have carried on a feeble work 
under the lead of a few Hawaiian mis- 
sionaries. Of-late, however, this part 
oi the work has been greatly stimulated 
by the’ coming of Rev. Paul Vernier, 
son of Rey. Frederick Vernier of Tahiti. 
Mr. Vernier has gained the respect of 
the people and is insisting upon a purer 
morality, and is trying to educate as 
well as evangelize the people. 


Buddhism One of the consequences 
in the Ha- resulting from the pres- 
waiian Islands ence in these Islands of a 


large Japanese population, is the effort 


We bespeak for Mr. andj 


Attendance on the services of). : ; 
jin accordance with previous arrange- 


ta propagate Buddhism. There are, we 
are told, about twenty priests and nine 
or ten places of worship now here. Most 
of these belong to one sect, the Hongu- 
angi. One peculiarity of this sect is the 
readiness with which it adopts tor its 
own purposes the forms and methods 
oi Christianity. It teaches a reformed 
Buddhism, one doctrine of which is 
Salvation by faith in Buddha, similar 
to the Christian teaching of salvation 
by faith in Jesus Christ. Here, in these 
Islands; they have gone a step farther. 
They have also a Sunday school, a 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association, in 
inmtavioneor the Y. ME CAs, they call 
the temple a church, the priests as- 
sume the title of Rev. and hold public 
preaching services at which an organ is 
used to make the music more effective. 
It has always been one of the effects of 
Christianity to stimulate other religions 
with which it has come in conatct. It 
will be interesting to note, as time 
goes on, how Buddhism, isolated as tt 
will be here, will endure the influence of 
the higher and purer faith. 


The Protestant The lately 
Episcopal Church Church here has just 
In Hawaii been passing through a 
transition to becoming a part of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. The change was defin- 
itely accomplished on April Ist when, 


“Anglican” 


ment, the Rt. Rev. Alfred Willis, for 
some thirty years Bishop of Henolulu, 
retired from that office, transferring the 
Diocese and its property to the jurisdic- 


tion of the F'. E. Church of the United 


| States, as represented by Bishop W. F. 


Nichols of California. 


Among the earlier acts oi Bishop 
Nichols, after assuming Episcopal 
charge of the diocese, was the reinstate- 
ment in office ot the Rev. Alexander 
Mackintosh who had been exscinded 
by Bishop Willis for alleged contu- 


macy; also the reinstatement of the 
Rev. John Usborne of St. Clement’s 
Chapel, who had been similarly cut off. 
These measures of Bishop Nichols met 
with the general approbation, beth of 
the membership of that church and of 
the community. Bishop Nichols has« 
won much favor in Honolulu, by his 
wise and concilatory deportment, and 
bids fair to restore harmony and acitve 


cooperation where it has long been lack- 


THE PRIEND 


The House of Bishops recently in 
session in Cincinnati, 
hop of Honolulu the Rev. Henry B. 
Restarick of San Diego, Cal. Mr. Rest- 
arick has been for twenty years rector 
of St. Paul’s church there, which dur- 
ing his 
one of the largest churches in that city 
He has been prominent in California, 
and repeatedly named for Episcopal 
promotion.’ He was elected to Hono- 
lulu on the first ballot, and has signified 
his acceptance of the office, to which 
he will probably be consecrated in July. 
Mr. Restarick’s record gives high prom- 
ise of an acceptable and successtiul ad- 
ministraticn in this diocese, in 
there is great room for growth and ac- 


tivity under a Bishop of wisdom and! 


tact. 


Mormonism : : 
‘ East are calling attention 


to the rapid increase of Mormonism in 
Utah and the surrounding states and 
territories. Rev. John D. Nutting, who 
has had a wide experience in missionary 
work among these people, writing to 
the New York Observer, gives the fol- 
lowing statistics : 

“In 1870, the whole population of Utah, both 
Mormon and Gentile, was 88,374, while in 1900 
it had not less than 220,000 Mormons 
out of a total of 276749. In 1889, 
elaimed only 144.352 adherents in all, 
1901 it claimed 310,000, 


while in 


elected to be Bis-| 


incumbency has grown to be| 


which | 


The religious papers of the! ; alter 
|old type are surely disappearing.” 


alone, | 
Mormonism | 


having thus more than | 


doubled in twelve years of the greatest activity | 


of Christian work in Utah. 
recently claimed in an editorial that they had 

_baptized over one hundred converts during tne 
last year in Ohio, and over two hundred in west- 
tern Pennsylvania : 
other quarters are along similar lines. Yet the 
common impression seems to be that Mormon- 
ism is dying out.” 

Tn view of these and other facts, rep- 
resentatives of all the different Home 
Missionary Societies have united in an 
appeal to pastors, teachers and the press 
to be unsparing in presenting to the 
people the facts concerning the nature 
and workings of Mormonism, calling 
at the same time upon the people to 
resist, in every legitimate way, the 
spread of this’ system. We quote the 
following paragraph from this appeal: 

“The ambition of Mormons, which they do 
not even conceal, 
after State, until by 
power they may make national 
against Mormonism impossible. Towards this 


. end they are moving by an organization as com- | 


its purpose as| re-examination of the proofs 


pact and skilfully devised for 
any that ever engaged the activities of man. 
Their approacnes to people are made the more 
seductive because their appeal affects to be 
based upon commonly accepted Bible truths. 
Only after entrance has been gained and the 
floor has been closed against retreat is the awful 
system gradually unyeiled to its.converts.” 


It behooves those who have the mor- 
al and religious welfare of these Islands 
at heart to study the methods by which 
this sect is propagated here, and also, 
the results which follow from the ac- 


is to secure control of State | 
means of the balance of | 
legislation | 


The Mormon organ | 


ceptance of their doctrines. It is one 
of the vital questions of the hour. The 
Mormon missionary is everywhere and 
active. It is well that we should know 
better than we do what he is doing. 


| Are Revivals Acting on the ad- 
Pee re ene of the Provis- 
ional Committee of 


the Nationa! Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States, 
Dr. Amory H. Bradford, Moderator of 
the Council at its last meeting, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Congregational 
Churches, in which he gives a summary 
of the conclusions reached by the 
Council, and in which, also, he asks 
attention to some other subjects which 
he believes deserve serious considera- 
tion. In a paragraph on “The New 
Evangelism,” he says. “Revivals of the 
By 
“revivals of the old type,” he seems to 
mean, to use his own words, times of 
“spasmodic religious excitement.” If 
this is his real meaning, it is doubtless 
a fact that revivals are disappearing; 
but it indicates a serious condition of 


| religious life if it is also true that re- 


vivals of the more rational and quiet 
type are passing away. It does not of 
course follow because periods of revi- 
val have been infrequent in late years 
that this is the case. There may be 
other reasons for the infrequency. It 
will probably begin to appear before a 


_great while that in the intense inter- 
/est which has been aroused by the dis- 


while frequent reports from | 


coveries of physical science and by the 
results of Biblical and _ theological 
criticism, that a very important fact 
concerning the Gospel has been ob- 
scured. This is the fact that in the 
Gospel, Christ is offered as a remedy 
for sin rather than a subject for specu- 
lation. An age that boasts of having 
rediscovered the historic Christ, should 
not forget that the historic Christ 
preached repentance and offered him- 
self as the Savior of lost men. No one 


/can, and no reasonable person wishes, 


to hinder the investigation of truth, 
but at the same time we must not for- 
get, and we must not forget to empha- 
size essential facts. . To illustrate, 
God gave men water, to drink; and if 
the necessity should ever arise for a 
of the 
chemical formula by which its consti- 
tuent elements are expressed, it would 
be a perversion of the purpose of wa- 
ter to discontinue its use as a bever- 
age till the scientific question had been 
settled. Those who made the attempt 
would be the chief sufferers. It is the 
same with the Gospel. It is a proper 
subject for careful study, but if we be- 
come so engrossed in its own and re- 
lated intellectual problems, that we 


' ie ae 


sciences of men and lead them 
nounce sin, we divert it from the 
purpose for which it was — 
and the church and the world suffe 


reaches. the 
science,.is, we believe, one ene 
be considered in explaining the i i 
quency of revivals. 


Another factor which always | nals : 
to the same end, has in the present in- 
stance been greatly stimulated by the 
results of the rigid invest aa 


een 
apiected: ae that! is, a ‘stbtle insin- 
cerity in human nature. We would — 
not reflect upon any honest seeker af- 
ter truth, but, it is still a fact, that there ~ 
is nothing that the natural man dislikes ‘a 
to face so much as personal responsi- — 
bility. To many such the overthrow of 
old beliefs has been, consciously or un- 
consciously, hailed as a deliverance 
from the pressure of uncomfortable 
obligations, and refuge from the plain a 
dictates of duty is taken behind some — wi 
scientific theory or some dictum of de- 
structive criticism, apparently ee 
of the fact that however moral obliga- 
tions may be explained, they still con-_ 
tinue to exist. 


How superficial, however, andi ee 
far from touching the root of the mat- 
ter, all mere intellectual efforts are, 
may be seen by a very simple test. .: 
In a room full of people whose hearts 
have been touched by the Holy Spirit, 
and who have been brought to face 
their personal responsibilities, no ref- 
erence to the New Evangelism is heard. 
With such people it is the old question © 
of the Philippian jailor, “What must I. 
do to be saved?” or of the Hebrew 
prophet, “Wherewith shall T come be- 
fore the Lord and bow myself before- 
the high God?” It-is the first work of 
the Spirit to convict the world of sin, — 
of righteousness, and of judgment. It 
is the first duty of men to act under 
this conviction, and such action will 
bring the practical and intellectual 
sides of the Gospel into their right re- 
lations, for “he that will do his wil 
shall know of the doctrine.” ~ 

- Would it not seem to be true th 
the present infrequency of revivals - 
due to causes which, under the cirew 
stances, are wholly natural and | 
will be removed in due time? 4 
progress of the kingdom of God i 
by steady movement. 


advance. 
those Beriogens . 
intellectual foundation ‘ont F 


: Te | Fe : 


o aieie years, or till July, 1877. In 1896 
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Being laid which by its very magni- 
tude has absorbed attention in itself. 
When some event shall occur that, by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, shall call 
attention back to the fact that the first 
and main object of the Gospel is to 
furnish a remedy for sin, while the in- 
tellectual theory of the facts concern- 
ing it, though of great imporatnce, is 
aiter all, a secondary consideration; 
and when the truth shall be faithfully 
applied to men’s consciences as the 
power to set them free from sin’s 
thralldom, may we not expect that re- 
vivals will again occur, and with even 
greater, power? 


+ 


hey SeRENO BISHOP, D.D. 


It was but two months short of fif- 
teen years that Dr. Bishop had edited 
The Friend, when in April, he passed it 
over into the hands of The Hawaiian 


Board. 
- Born at Kaawaloa, Kona, Hawai, 
February 7th, 1827, the years of his 


earliest boyhood were spent at Kailua, 
where his father was for some years the 
associate of Rev. Asa Thurston, one of 
the pioneer band. The Bishop family 
removed to Ewa in 1836, where the suc- 
ceeding three years of boyhood were 
‘spent. In Nov., 1839, came the dark 
day indelibly impressed on the memory 
of each of the older children of the Am- 
erican Board’s Mission—the day when 
the lone, home-sick child, banished from 
all that is dear in life, set sail for the 
far-fabled land of America, five hou- 
-sand leagues away. The boy was book- 
ish, as such lone missionary children are 
apt to be. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1846, and from Auburn The- 
clogical Seminary in 1851. He consid- 
ers that he made the best hit of his life 
- when he met and married Miss Delia 
Sessions, May 3ist, 1852. Their golden 
wedding day draws near, when they will 
“receive the congratulations of a host of 
friends. 

ime. tO return to the record. _ The 
The happy couple landed in Honolulu 
in Jan., 1853, and Mr. Bishopsat once 
entered upon the service of seamen's 
chaplain at Lahaina, which was at that 
time the port of call for the fleet of over 
three hundred American whale ships. 
Nine years of this service were succeed- 
ed by three years and five months at 
Hana, Maui, as a missionary of the Am- 
-erican. Board. 

Continuing in the service of the Am- 
-erican Board, he became Principal of 
the Lahainaluna high school in 1865 | 
“in which position he continued. for 


_ he received from his alma mater the de- 
= gree of ay By 
___ The Bishops have two children living, 


Dr. John Sessions Bishop, of Astoria, 
Oregon, and Mrs. Delia Shaw, of Ho 
nolulu. 

For the past twenty-five years, thie 
Doctor has been an interesting 
in the Honolula community: 
shown himself a man of decided opin- 


ions; and, as a writer, he has command | 


of a clear, terse, forceful and pleasing 
style. With still remaining strength, 
he has begun to take in sail as the ha- 
ven of rest is nearing. 
—_————++#_____ 
TRIBUTES TO PRESIDENT PAIR: 
CEhalD 


For more than half a century 
tinuously, the familiar form of Presi- 
dent Fairchild has appeared upon the 
streets of Oberlin; of late, blind and 
feeble, cared for by his devoted daugh- 
cers, but ever straight and forceful, the 
venerated teacher and friend. 

To us older students, he was Profes- 
sor’ Fairchild, instructor of Mathema- 
tics. How under his inspiring teaching 
drv geometry and trigonometry and 
conic-sections took on a new aspect. 
and angles and arcs and sines and tan- 
gents have ever since seemed an array 
of old friends, recalling pleasant mem 
ories! 


How kind he was to the timid girl, 


unused to the demands of college life, 
and fearful of the crowd of college bred 
youths upon the back seats! To any 
suggeston of trifling or inattention how 
stern he could be! 

But it was as teacher of theology that 
we all knew and loved him best. He 
simplified and amplified the stern and 
exacting statements of “Finney’s The- 
ology,” till they glowed with a divine 
light ; and now Fairchild’s. “Elements of 
Theology” form an indispensible part of 
any Oberlin student’s library, a safe 


refuge when beset with modern specula-. 


tion and uncertainty. 


Dear teacher and friend! His teach- 
ings will never be forgotten and hi 
memory will ever be given in the heart 
of all Oberlin students and friends. 


Mary S. Whitney. 


It is not easy to express in a _ few 
words one’s appreciation of a great man 
and to state definitely some way in 
which his greatness has touched and in- 
spired your life; especially is it difficult 
to speak of this man, who has been so 
much to so many. 

Oberlin has known him as her Presi- 
dent and “Grand Old Man;” the alumni 
as their father, professor and friend: 
the world as a writer and thinker. My 
relation from childhood has been that 
“HYD sty jo ojeukeyd pure soqysieu 10 
dren. He drew forth my admiration in 
many directions and I might say that 


figure 
THe has | 


COs; 


he was greatest to me in that he proved 


that one man could so consistently and 
persistently be the model president, 
citizen, teacher, friend, and neighbor. 
“He was a man, take him i all in 
all, | shall not look upon his lke 
again. »Shoulds the spire: of Pinney: 
Fairchild, Eliis and Rice, so often re- 


ferred to as the “Oberlin Spirit,” ever 
be lost to Oberlin College, she may 
achieve buildings, endowment, popu- 


larity, or what she will, but her rightful 
destiny, never. 
Cassie Reamer Terry. 


President Hairchild’s influence was 
large for two reasons: 

First—He became recognized, among 
the leading thinkers and students ot his 


time, as an unusually clear and able phi- 


losopher. His writings have naturally 
and legitimately been accepted as au- 
thoritative. In addition to this he has, 


in large assemblies, made such quiet, 
scholarly, dignified presentation of his 
measurements of life, showing the true 
relations between God and man, as well 
as betwéen man and man, that his views 
carried conviction, and became a living 
force. Thus he has made large place in 


'the minds of men outside of the College 


of which he was President. 
Second—The many thousands of stu- 
dents at Oberlin College, with whom he 
came into close, happy touch during his 
sixty-eight years @f of life there, have 


become scattered throughout all the 


world, and have carried with them his 
impress on their hearts and minds. His 
ideas of true benevolence have become 
forever fixed for them to execute. And 
this they have attempted to do every- 
where. His instruction and ‘presence 
were a constant delight and benediction. 
His poise was a living exemplification 
of his eee 

His 


lapp’est autograph, 
ee 


“Fidelity is 


William A. Bowen. 
——$$ 4+ @_____ 


NEWS FROM MICRONESIA 

A copy of a manifold letter has been 
received by Rev. Dr. Bingham from Rev. 
A. C. Walkup of Micronesia. The letter 
covers the time from Noy. 16th, 1gor, to 
Jan. 4th, 1902, and tells of Mr. Walkup’s 
visits at different points in the Gilbert 
Islands. The account he gives is on the 
whole discouraging, and shows a great 
laxity on the part of the native church 
members and the readiness with which 
they fall back into their old heathen 
practices. The following extract is a 
representative one, in which Mr. Walkup 
says: 


“At Maiana they had been dancing 


“e 


TEE eR TEN Dor aee 


sinc 
thirty-three members had left for the) 
dance. All the old heathen deviltry is| 
revived, 
they have been given a law of one tree’! 
for a family. 


cocoanuts they can find, 
in five is bearing at present. 


“Only eight children are left in one) 


school and four at the other. The Catho- 
lics are trying to be wise as the old ser- 
pent, and tell the natives the dance is 
good if only they attend prayers. This 
is the Catholic compromise also at Apa- 
ing and Marakei. They even have their 
worship in the afternoon, that the na- 
tives may be free to dance at 5 p. m. 
The dance is only from 5 to 9, except on 
the holiday or the holiday duplicated, 
and at Tarawa for a week. Jails are fill- 
ing fast, thus giving a lift on the public 
works. 
pandanus, and people have been given 
a rest from the public works to gather 
and dry it. Many of the dancers have 
left much of the crop to go to waste, ex- 
cept as the old women work.” 


Mr. 


with his little band of followers, 
succeeded after three years of effort in 
restoring their church, which had been 
blown down. He writes also of the work 
being active on Nonouti and Tapiteuea, 
each church sending out six couples as 
laborers. 


Under date of Jan. 4th, at Jaliut, he} 


mentions that the schooner Carrie and 


Annie, sent down by the American Board | sae 
as 7 . _ combination of men, 
last July to take the place temporarily | 


of the Morning Star, had been reported | 
| tories 


at Aur, in the Marshall Islands. In view 
of the fact that Dr. and Mrs. Hyde had 


been obliged to leave Ruk, Mr. Walkup | 


queries whether the Carrie and Annie. 
will hasten to Guam to bring Mr. Price 
to fill the gap. 

—____++#—____ 


IGE Lik: PROMO Ris U DER 


~ We would state to such readers of 
The Friend as may not be aware of the 
fact, that Dr. Scudder is under appoint- 
ment by the Hawaiian Board, for work 


among the Japanese in these Islands. 
Tokyo, March 31, 1902. 

Seven weeks ago today we reached this city. 
FWivery moment of these forty-nine days has been 
crowded with appropriate tasks. Most of these 
have revolved about the language, Hach of us 
now has a teacher with whom the best part of 
every week day is passed wrestling with the 
problems of inverted thought which constitute 
the chief difficulties in this strangely elusive 


e September, and of the church there) 


There has been a large crop of| 


also drinking sour toddy until, 


i 


Six months of such re-| 
striction will bring a famine, as they) 
make no molasses, but eat the few young | 


for not one tree} °2- 
| which have made Japanese so truly the her- 


| 


i 


| Gakko (Women’s University ) 


| died in Mr. 
Walkup mentions as an item of} 


good news that Rev. Taraoi of Taratai, | 
had 


| States, ne was in our home. 


| of mist. 


| school of 


tongue, This experience of time for study is 
entirely new. When first in Japan the exig- 
'encies of missionary work were such that lei- 
sure for downright, application had to be tak- 
en out of each day by sheer determination. 
The aids to study now are far more numerous, 
abler teachers aré available and though the 
language has undergone rapid development 
during the past twelve years, the pressure of 
the demands of civilization are so great that a 
quiet steady process of simplification is going 
on. Twenty years from now the conditions 


mit language will have changed sufficiently to 
render its acquirement no longer the well nigh 
insurmountable task which it now is. Difficult 
it always will be to the speaker of Buropean 
tongues. 

In a small way, at prayer meetings etc., I 
am beginning to speak and take other part, 
besides which I have two Bible classes which 
help to limber my tongue, 

We are slowly making acquaintances which 
will be of large service in future years. For 
this purpose no better center could be found 


than the charming, hospitable home of Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. D. GC. Greene, Their wide ac- 
quaintance, social prominence, long honorable 


| service, and the universal esteem in which they 


are held. give them facilities for opening doors 
which swing wide for few missionaries. _ 

Another most fortunate circumstance is the 
close friendship which has long subsisted be- 
tween President Nigo Naruse of the Joshi Dai 
and ourselves. 
Years ago we were associated in the work at 
Niigata. It was a romantic story of victory in 
the face of great obstacles that characterized 
those early days of comradeship. ‘They kin- 
Naruse the eager desire to give to 
his country-women the benefits of higher edu- 
cation. He began to dream of a course of 
study in America. The dream was realized and 
for sometime during his stay in the United 
At that time the 
revulsion of feeling in Japan against the edu- 
cation of women was at its heighth and Mr. 
Naruse’s vision of a University seemed built 
But he is one of the men who never 
know when they are beaten. He laid his plans 
with a thoroughness and patience very rare in 
a Japanese, returned here, published his ideas 
in book form secured repeated interviews with 
leading men in all walks of life, slowly col- 
lected an endowment fund of several thous- 
and yen, got together the most remarkable 
noted in finance and state- 
craft, as trustees that any educational insti- 
tution in the country can boast. built his dormi- 
and recitation halls. and now has a 
750 of the brightest young women in 
the Empire. It is not yet‘a University simply 
because he must educate his sccholars up to the 
| University standard, but given time ais vision 
will stand embodied before the nation as one 
of its noblest achievments. 

Pres. Naruse never forgets his friends. He 
is extending to us most generously every facil- 
ity for coming into close contact with men 
whom we could hope to meet in no other way. 

We have visited the Joshi Dai Gakko several 
times, and have seen no fairer or more promis- 
ing sign of progress since coming to Japan 
than that presented by the hundreds of eager, 
bright faced young women gathered in this 
institution, behind which, stands the story of 
this quiet man whose life is the very embodi- 
ment of what pluck and will can do. © 

Impressions of Japan have crowded in upon 
us thick and fast since our coming, The most 
startling to one interested in Christian work, is 
the changed condition presented by organized 
church activity. The thinly attended services 
on Sunday. the paucity of middle aged and eld- 
erly people in the audiences, the pitifully small 


prayer meetings, the tiny classes in the Theo- 


logical schools, the reluctance. of first class 


= = = = “a 


national Beck aie Wee these are sadly 
pressive to one who has. been away du 
past twelve years. But despite 
Japan of today is as far different from tt 
pan of 1890 as it is. possible to cor 
Christianity has simply permeated th 
with its spirit and principles. The 
world shows the change, There is mor 
and business honor. One price stores a 
on every hand. The nation has “gained o1 
thing of a world outlook. The chip— 
from the shoulder. A sense of inter 
brotherhood is. every where apparent 
where noticed are denounced, The a 
of demands for reform wherever abuses” 
The Heir apparent is father in a r 
and treats his wife with unexampled 
and tender affection. In fact Japan has ¢ 
a new word to represent to its caja 
nome means to the speaker of Puglish. 
All this is bound to react in favor 
Ghurch of Christ. Nay it is reactin, 


or later. Growth is apparent everywhe 
it is far healthier than in any previous 
of Japanese church history. Once mor 
movements are talked of, they cannot be gs 
kept back. The scandal of the endless numbe 

of denominations dnd split sections of 
Church of Christ can never endure the on 
Pe ce of God’s Spirit here. Alread 


plan aan union dna oale the ‘sanction’ of 
Mission Boards and home churches is nee 
to squelch several useless divisions. A P. 
byterian President of the Home Mission 
Society of this denomination, -has just been 
chosen President of the Doshisha. This gen-— 
tleman, Hon. Kenkichi Kataoka, is one of ee 
pan’s leading legislators, having been for s 
al years the speaker of the House of ig 
sentatives. He is a modest. simple minded, — 
fearless. noble servant of Christ. Not Oe : 
are breathing the petition that his election may 
the great institution of learning found 
Dr, Niishima and the American Board 
prove one vee toward the union of th me 


oe 


comamarions 


. DOREMUS scUD See : 
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HIS BEST HELPER - 


another. 
and ind Sadia 4 Paes. 
His friend i okee puzzled, an 


helps Sou with his ae ian ‘om- 
oN. 
ee or the no thin 


the corners of his mouth, “ 
of those men who helps me m 
the man who may or may no 
with my views, but who ca 
about my sermons to come t 
a stormy Sunday when most peo} 
at home. He’s my best he 


ea soe 


dh 
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This is Anti-Saloon League number. 


The Temperance page next month 
will be largely devoted to a considera- 
tion of the Dispensary system. 


The National Anti-Saloon 
‘was organized in Washington, 
December, 1895. 
had been several state leagues. The 
first of these, ‘““The Union Prohibitory 
' League,’ of Pennsylvania, was organ- 
‘ized in May, 1889. 


League 
De iGs 


The Anti-Saloon League proposes to 
suppress the saloon by the ballot rather 


Before that time there | 


than by ferreting out violations of the, 


law and seeking convictions. Neverthe- 
less any right method of closing saloon 
will be used. In Los Angelos County, 
Southern California, last year, six ap- 
plications for new saloon licenses were 


defeated and one granted. Eleven ap-| 


plications for renewal of license were 
protested against by petition and de- 
feated, while three were granted. 


The Honolulu Anti-Saloon League 
was organized March, 1901, as the re- 
sult of meetings held by Rev. E.S. Chap- 
man, D. D., of Southern California. 

Its officers for the\year; from March, 
1902, to March, 1903, are: 

President, W. D. Westervelt; Ist Vice Pres., 
Rey. G. L. Pearson; 2nd Vice Pres., Mrs. J. 
M., Whitney; 3rd Vice Pres., M. K. Nakuina; 
Secretary. H. C. Brown; Treasurer, J. B. Ath- 
erton: Superintendent, Rev. W. H.. Rice; 
Trustees, P. C. Jones, J. B. Atherton, J. P. 
Cooke. 

Committees so far as formed since the an- 


nual meeting of March 27, 1902. Agitation, 
Theodore - Richards, chairman; Legislation, ' 
»” Rey. E. S. Muckley, chairman, Rev. G. L.. 


Pearson, .R. H. Trent, Wm. H. Templeton; 
_Law Enforcement, W. ©. Weedon, chairman, 
on —e8 Brown, Major G. Wood; Legal Protection, 
~ Lorrin: Andrews, chairnian, Mrs. 
. Coleman, 
J, P. Erdman, chairman; Advisory, Rev. W. D. 
Westervelt, Rev. G. L. Pearson, Theodore 
Richards, W. A. Bowen, W. C. Weedon. 


The officers and members of commit- 
‘tees form~the Executive Committee, 
_~ which meets for ‘the: transaction of the 
_ business of the league, regularly the 
second Thursday of ‘each month, in the 
_ League - Rooms, second floor of the 
- McIntyre building, corner of Fort and 
_ King streets. 
Ete RAE Be Satendent has regular of- 
ice hours daily except Sunday from 
ee a.m. and 2-4 p.m. The Presi- 
_ dent from 10-12 a. m. Tuesday and 
ae ae both in the official room of 


the 


H. Castle | SI 
Rey. 0. H. Gulick; Finance, Rev. | 


| statement of the object of the League in the 
' 


following words. “The object of this League 
is to seek the suppression of liquor saloons in 
the City of Honolulu and in the Territory of 


Hawaii by securing the enactment and enforce- | 


ment of such laws as will tend to accomplish 


| this result.” 


In explanation and restatement of this ob- 
ject, the following definite ideas havé been 
prominently before the League: 

(a) The endeavor to defeat applications 
for saloon licenses, both new and renewal, by 


ascertaining as accurately as possible the will | 


| of the residents of the various districts af- 
| fected. 
(b) To secure more perfect enforcement of 


existing laws. 
(e) To 
and secure otner helpful temperance legislation. 


Rev. WF: Rice, the Superintend- | 
ent, is the only member of the Executive 
Committee who receives a salary. He) 
is paid enough to enable him to give his 
entire time and thought to the suppres 
sion of saloons. All the other mem- 
hers of the League devote their labor- 
simply for the good of the com-| 
munity. They also represent 
expressed purpose of a strong 
and influential element among the 
people. This fact makes the Ant'- 


|Saloon League a great moral force in 
| questions pertaining to the public wel- 


fare. It is a power which cannot be ig- 
nored when its absolute unselfishness 
is considered. Men who support saloons 


for the sake of financial benefit are at) 


tremendous disadvantage when oppos- 
ed by unselfish devotion to the public 
weal. 


’ The first year’s work of the League 


the | 


/once, as 


advance interest in local option laws | 


| 


| ferences, 


' tribution 


soon as it was seen that the 
League was on the track of the saloons. 
Several indictments and convictions 
have been secured. A digest of the li- 
quor laws of Hawaii has been publish- 


'ed and is distributed free to any ap- 


plicant. 

A thousand copies of the South Ca- 
rolina Dispensary Law have been print- 
ed as a basis for temperance discussion 
during the coming political campaign. 
Also a thousand copies of the addresses 
of Mr. W. A. Bowen and Rev. W. D. 
Westervelt, before recent league con- 
have been translated into Ha- 
watian and printed in the native news- 
paper, the Kuokoa, and, finally, pub- 
lished in pamphlet form for free dis- 
among the Hawaiians. A 
large number of temperance meetings 
have been held among the different 
races resident in the islands . The Mur- 
phy Club has been assisted to. a néw 
|lease of ‘life. The Protective League 
has been ascimilated and its objects 
adopted as part of the work of us Anti- 
Saloon League, and some work done in 
|the line of rescuing children from im- 


moral homes. 


| policemen of the city. 


shows remarkable success, when the in-| 


experience of the members is consider- 
ed. 
aloons were apparently having every- 
thing their own way, and there was a 
rapidly growing disregard of public 
opinion. It was assumed that the citt- 


zens of Hawaii cared little for temper- | 
/ance principles. 
There was no nucleus ‘around which | 


aggressive temperance sentiment could 
gather. Nevertheless three suggested 
saloons were defeated in Manoa valley 
by fully signed petitions. 
for saloon license have been defeated in 
Punahou, Nuuanu valley, and Kalihi, 
Oahu; and in Puna, Hawaii. Arrange- 
ments were made by Dr. Hartley by 
courtesy of Governor Dole and Treas- 
urer Wright for free access to the rec- 
ord of applications for license in order 
'that petitions might be circulated in op- 
| position. A marked decrease in infrac- 
tions of the liquor laws was observed at 


Applications | é : 
been given to any police department to 


: | to close the saloons of N 
Every step has been tentative. The} 


Dr. Hartley so faithfully presented 
| the work of the league that he secured 
sufficient financial pledges for the ordin- 
ary expenses of the year 1902. In con- 
nection with the W.C. 1. U., Dr. Hart= 
ley saw that the Territorial laws of the 
United States, requiring scientific tem- 
perance instruction in the public school, 
were placed in the hands of Mr. Atkin- 
son, Superintendent of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


April 5th, a noteworthy meeting was 
held in New York City. It was a tem- 
perance, or,~ rather, an Anti-Saloon 
League meeting. It was not held by 
avowed temperance people, but by the 
A thousand or 
more policemen attended and decided 
ew York, Sun- 
day, the 6th, and they did it. They clos- 
ed the doors of 5,700 saloons in accor- 
dance. with the state law. It seems to 
be full proof of the statement so often 
made that police departments can re- 
strict evil when they set out to do so. 


This act suggests four questions: 


1. Why do not the police depart- 
ments of our various cities enforce the 
laws regulating the liquor traffic? 

2. What legal authority has ever 
decide what statute laws shall be- en- 
forced or disregarded? 

3: Why is it that discrimination is 
universally in favor of the saloon? 

4. Would it not be worth while for 
the police department to try to please 
the law abiding portion of the city, and 
do right along what they have proved 
they can do when they want to? 


. 
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THE FRIEND 


The Christian Life... .. 


OF, WHICH WE 
SURE 


SON THINGS 


ARE 


[E 


The first ts the fact of our personal} 


existence. No thinking being doubts 
that he is alive and has a.place in the 
realm of being. 

Second, no one doubts that he has the 
power of choice and action. Every act or 
choice is accompanied by the certain 
knowledge that it might have been oth- 
erwise at the will of the doer. 

In the third place we are sure that 


these acts and choices affect our per-| 


sonality. Following some of them, we 
have the judgment and feeling of ap- 
proval; following others, we have the 
judgment and feeling of unworthiness 
and guilt. 

A fourth fact that strikes us as equal- 
ly certain'is that these choices and ac- 
tions are irreversible. Once done they 
cannot be undone. We may be sorry 
for them. We may repent of them. 
We may make restitution for them, 
they have been wrong, and be forgiven, 
but we cannot reverse them and make 
them as though they had never been. 

A few conclusions of equal certain- 
ity now follow from ‘these facts. The 
first is, that a personal being with the 
power tc perform irreversible acts can, 
by his own choice, bring himself into 
such relations to God and the moral 
universe as are beyond his pcwer to 
change. Our 
tions, and their effects 
Personality. As long, therefore, as the 
personality endures, these effects, with 
the moral relations consequent upon 
them, so far as the person himself ‘s 
concerned, must endure. Moreover, it 
is very clear that if we have no power-in 
ourselves to change moral results, no 

ther finite being like ourselves can do 
it for us. 
not transferable. Furthermore, 
moral consequences of a free choice can 
not be overcome by growth or educa- 
tion. 

We are thus led to the final logical 
necessity, that man needs the help of 
a stpernatural, divine power, if-he is 
to become free fom the consequences of 
his own actions. He needs the help 
of a power which is able to introduce 
into the moral universe such counter- 
acting influences as shall make it wise 
and safe for a loving God to do for him 
what he cannot do for himself, namely, 
on condition of his repentance, to 
change his personal and moral rela- 
tions; sc that instead of suffering the 
consequences of his unworthy acts, he 
may be restored again to favor and self- 
control. 


inhere in our 


if | 


actions are personal ac-| 


Personal responsibilities are. 
the, 


| God rather 


By accepting Jesus Christ as one who. 


is able to act with an original, super- 
natural energy, he finds the power he 
needs. By taking him for all that he 
claims to be, man finds the cure for his 
own helplessness—that by which his 
weakness is turned to strength. Jesus 
said, “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.” Nothing but a_ divine 
Christ can lift humanity out of its mor- 
al impotence. 
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Among the Young People 


- The regular quarterly con- 

Young People’s vention of the Young Peo- 
Christian Union ple’s Christian Union was 
held at Central Union 


Church on the evening of Tuesday. April 8th, 
and the following programme was carried out: 
Song Service, ten minutes. 

Season of Prayer, participated in by members 
of the Japanese, Kalihi and Kamehameha 
Societies, 

Song. Buckeye Quartette. 

Rtoll Call, led by Mrs. Walker of the Epworth 


League, to waich the following Societies | 
responded: Central Union, Kalihi, Wp- | 


worth League, Young People’s Society of 
Christian Church, Japanese Junior, Portu- 
guese, Puuloa Kamehameha. 

Song. 

Responsive Reading, led 
the Christian Church. 

Address, Rey. W. M.- Kincaid, 

Mr. Kincaid touched particularly on the need 
of prayer. of Bible study, of dependence on 
than on man or the things of this 
world, and on tne great need of personal work 
to bring others to Christ. : 


by Miss Perkins of 


The Central Union Sunday 
School has suffered 4 loss in 
the departure from the Is- 
lands of Mr. Il. ©. Hooker, who, for almost a 
year, has been our faithful and earnest Super- 
intendent. He had succeeded in equipping the 
School with a full corps of enthusiastic officers 
and teachers. 


Sunday Schools 


Without any interim the Senool is now under 
the experienced leadership of Mr. W. A. Bowen. 
whose genial ways and contagious enthusiasm 
are sure to benefit the School. 


The following interesting Master Service was 
given at Kawaiahao Sunday School: . 
Violin Solo—Prof. A. M. Smith. 
Recitation of 23rd Psalm—Mrs. Waterhouse’s 


Class. 
Solo—Mrs. Annia Montague Turner. 
Chalk Talk—Miss Panabaker. 


Song and Waster Hxercise. Infant Department, 
directed b¥ Mrs. Wilcox. 

Song—Kawaiahao Seminary. 

Paster Address to Children—Rey. 
Parker. 

Presentation of Heaster Eggs to Children. 


pe ea oh, 


Palama Chapel Sunday School has had a 
remarkably good attendance for the past quar- 
ter, and in spite of the many stormy Sundays 
has had an average attendance each week of 
104. They have an excellent corps of teachers, 
who are most faithful in their attendance. The 
Primary Department is especially good, almost 
the entire Day Kindergarten being in this de- 
partment, and the same teachers being in charge 
on Sunday. The Japanese children in the school 
are particularly regular in their attendance. 


i 


Boys’ Brigade sure of the mon 
ignation of N 
Waldron. The past two years’ 


Boys’ Brigade is very much the. histo 
work of Mr. Waldron, and it is in no 
complimentary vein that we say those \ 
have been unqualifiedly successful. Th 
trial department is a signal succes 
Waldron’s call’ is to preaching and evan, 
work, and we are not able to gainsay it i 
the Godspeed of the community. : 


The city is waking up to the fact that 
is no suitable place to play games ae 
As was shown in a xeCen article i - 


cause “of the lack of eons but far 
portant is tne caring for our own boy Of 
city. The Boys’ Brigade have a fine five 
lot. but the money is not yet ready to fit 
and a will need in ine neighhonae to) 


Fane Tike $500 to start witht 


The Field Day was an epoch in 
No one on these Islands ever saw a bett 


although the Brigade will try to do so. 
sportsmanship. a lack of “kicking,” and 
attitude toward prizes, signalized the day, 
more than that the records were supri 
good. and the financial returns were fair 


auspicious day for sports. 
of the Brigade are due to the Princess Kar 
kakao and to the ladies who assisted. 
well as to the numerous gentlemen wao 
tributed to the success of such an intere est 
day. 


+ Nn 
The enterprising m 
; of the Hawaiian NDE 
Woman’s Club Club wanted to raise 
which was a modest amount, and so t 
an entertainment with the hope that they 
sueceed. In the first place, the enterta 
was novel, and its success was guarantee 
the talent at tne disposal of hat organizati 
On Saturday, April 12th, at the Kame 
Girls’ School some scenes from “Alice in W 
derland” were produced; candy and ice cl 2 
were sold, and, as a result, instead of $180 “ 
sum of $280 was realized. : 


Hawaiian 


A representative gathering of the We 
Clubs of the United States meets in Lo 
geles in May. and Mrs. W. F. Frear 
the notion of haying this organization re 
ed by its President Miss Helen lu. Des 
a use for the money, and the trip of the 
ladies by the ‘Sonoma.’ leaving her 
ARTE A Se - 


The Junior Y. P, S. ©. B. of the Fink 


eign Church in Hilo nolds its meeting or 
day afternoon at 3 o'clock. The interest i 
uine and continuous. The Superinte 
Miss Pomeroy, is an efficient leader 
of the voung people. . 


leaves “am eunoehe this. vyear. and zi, 
thereby loses a strong man. On th } 
the Government gains a very | 
Maui field. The gentleman, we 
be congratulated on his ongsaem 
riage soon to take place. | 


Edited by 


Last year was the first time in Ha- | 
Wall, so far as we know, when any pub- 
lic demonstration was made to cele- 


brate May Day. This was the festi- 
val for the public school children, in 
the Capitol grounds. This year an- 
other celebration occurs for the bene- 
fit of the McKinley Memorial fund. 
The subject of spring celebration is 
an interesting one in a tropical coun- 
try. 
no spring, or a perpetual spring. Many 
of the trees renew their life day by day, 
giving a fit sample of the ideal life of 
the spirit. But does not the child of 
the tropics need to have his mind drawn 
to all possible signs of an annual re- 
newal—a time of spring? Spring is 
the poetry of the world and an appre- 
ciation of it is something to be culti- 
vated in childhood. 


_ Any visitor to the Islands comments 
on the lack of. flowers—save those on 
tree, shrub and vine. Can we not, 
should we not, give more atention to 
flower culture? 


Some of us prefer to keep our gar- 
dens in the back yard, as lawns have 
a more even temperament and are more 
apt to be pleasing in appearance at all 
times, while seed time and harvest in 
gardens of annuals present ragged and 
fringy aspects every now and _ then. 
But what joy and inspiration any gar- 
den however moody gives us! A violet 
bed, that has much:less care than it 


deserves, richly repays the early riser | 


who gathers the blossoms. Coreopsis, 
cosmos, plumarias, honey-suckle, heli- 


_otrope, verbenas--how satisfactory they 


1 


are, each in a different way! .A walk 
among the flowers will rest aching back 
and feet, and translate the sunrise in 
terms of beauty and love. 


oa 
feveetlAN HOMES IN THE 7o’s 


! 


Sliers70 Rev. Dr. Clark, an honored | 
Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M., came} 


from Boston to attend the Jubilee of 


the American Board’s Mission estab- 


lished in these Islands. While touring 


around Oahu he made comment to this 
effect: I see pleasant homes here and 


there, but find on inquiring they are 


i 
2 


those of foreigners. Grass huts or 


small frame houses seem to be all the 


natives have. Where are their bétter 


‘residences? This query I think indi- 


e 


One might say that here we have. 


OUR ISLAND HOMES 


MARY DILLINGHAM FREAR 


inothing for inside conveniences 


building lagged, so that even the door 


-of order and frugality, few 


i ° . | 
-apart were they in rods, but in regard. 
i . : 7 | 
to comfort and discomfort a gulf lay) 


‘tered one, where a goodly number of na- 
tives had congregated with dogs and 


:) 


THE FRIEND. 


| to let the sunshine in. . There were 
chairs to sit in, a table on which to 
| place the food, and a bedstead furnish- 
_ed with the cleanest of bedding. An air 
of civilization made it a home in which 
to rest and be refreshed. 
cates the state of things then relating | But whatever ue abode of the Ha- 
Reed ia ieee de: | watian in those days there were always 
In the country districts the natives | Kindly hearts within, and with EO 
lived very much as their fathers had | “lial aloha they greeted friends or 


lived, though the abrogation of the tabu strangers, and set their best “before 


; g them. Then, too, a Bible- and a hymn 
had done away with the necessity for | 3 ” oy Z } 
: : book were found in nearly every house, 


a number of houses for each family, and 

Ss Bg . se. pand the homes were better than they 
their establishments no longer resem 

re j ; See ts ‘would have been without these treas- 

bled “a group of large haystacks. : Seah Sear as idol ngeee 

Thatched huts in the towns had gen- | ee ine ba ae ee eee erway aa! 
erally been replaced by whatDr. Emer-) @™"Y Prayer and the evening hymn. 
son aptly calls “air tight wooden LYDIA BINGHAM COAN. 
boxes.”’ These homes had little about | Rs 2 ee 
them to indicate taste or thrift. Per-| TEMA oinee ena NA Tanchern Clube 
haps all the money a man had had been} o4 organization that is doing good and 
expended in the outer — shell, leasing | practical work, as is “known by those 
ee SNe oat and | who avail themselves of its privileges. 
or ambition and interest 1m) at the meeting for April 4th the sub- 
‘ject for discussion was “Children’s 
Dg ieee 
; wee | erimted “questions have’ been ciecu- 
lated for answer by mothers, in prepar- 
ation for the meeting, May 2nd. 

These are the questions: 


finishings ; 


step would long be left unadded. 

Mir Coenmin: nis. bite 
says of the natives, “They lack the gift 
; of them) 
know how to keep or use money wisely. | 
And so it is of houses, furniture, tools, | 


: i : Should children be paid for domestic 
clothing, etc. Such things are lost and 


’ 2 . ~| services? Is there any danger of devel- 
ruined by neglect. We teach them in- | oping selfishness ? 
dustry, eee frugality, and gener Should children be taught the eco- 
Ooty 5: but their progress i these Vit-| omic value of their clothing, food, etc. ? 
Fuses slow. They are like children Should children be taught to accumu- 
needing we Pare Oe guardians. ._, late money for some specific purpose or 
Their traits, not easily eradicated in| : 


halt esr ae merely for the sake of accumulation? 
: Tea r 1e people in-| 26 ; 
half a pacar ec peo] tele | Should children be given a regular 
capable of making their homes models} ai owance? 
i a { 2 \ : . . 
of comfort and attractiveness. BU Shertd children be taught to give to 
Py & hy- ag r . se Sie . x 
while in the main their abodes, were not |their friends, or to organizations, such 
inviting to the refined observer, there | ORR nic dar tie ScaCiahane. 
were exceptions. Cleanliness and care | ‘ 
were dominant in some, and the in-' 
mates, heeding the instructions-of their | 
faithful missionary teachers, constitut- 
ed well ordered housholds. In tours. 
through the districts of Hilo and Puna, | 
T had opportunity to note enureae in| Wiatehedh te fant wicadsw. coned avi eaeniy 
the homes where we were guests. None wages 
were more marked than those of two! * * 
stamped upon my memory. Not fan Jome Spring! She comes on waste and wood. 
On farm and field; but enter also here, 
Diffuse thyself at will through all my blood 
And though thy violet sicken into sere 
Lodge with me all the year! 


—TENNYSON. 


ee 


Fair Spring slides hither o’er the southern sea, 
* * * * * x 


She whispers, “From the South I bring you 
balm, 

For on a tropic mountain was I born, 

While some dark dweller by the cocoa-palm 


* % * * 


between. Through a low door we en-| 


eee 


fleas attending. Calico curtains were A NEW SALAD 


the only partitions; (mats on the earth) 
floor served for beds; of furniture there 
was almost none). Through the night 
an invasion of pigs seemed imminent as 


nice-looking bananas and 
Put skins on 


Select six firm, 
carefully remove from skins. 


‘ ice. Chop four of the bananas with one large 
they rooted at the thatched sides of the apple, one hard-boiled egg, and meat of six 
hut. Dirt and disorder were drawbacks walnuts; season with one teaspoonful sugar, 


one-quarter teaspoonful salt and juice of one 
Chinese orange. Mix all with mayonaise dress- 
; ing: fill skins, and serve on sections of banana 
leaf. 


to full enjoyment of the hospitality ex- 
tended. ~ 
In the other house there were com- 


fortable doors of entrance, and windows | SUSAN M. FRBAR. 
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te tst.—Bishop Willis makes for- 
mal transfer of the Diocese of Honolulu 
and its property to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of America, represented 
by Bishop Nichols of California. 

5th.—Bishop Nichols reinstated Rev. 
Alexander. Mackintosh, and Rev. John 
Usborne, recently exscinded by Bishop 
Willis. 

8th.—The special election for Repre- 
sentative. of Fourth District. Harris 
elected by 881 votes against Dreier 674 
votes. 

oth—Head of Otto Fetter crushed 
in gearing of a dredger. 

1r6th—The Committee of the Board 
of Health to investigate alleged case of 
death of leper prisoner through neglect, 
report, calling for the removal of Super- 
intendent Reynolds and Dr. Oliver. 


17.—George Faris captured at noon, 
near Punahou, after the murder last 
night of John Watson, a horse-trainer. 


20th—Sudden death of James K. 
Kaulia, a chief leader of the Royalist 
Home Rule Party. 


25th—Native named Hoonohoncho 
smothered by caving of earth and black 
sand at Makiki quarry. 


28th.—Mrs. Jane L. Stanford enter- 
tains at dinner, at the Moana Hotel, 
2&8 former students of pienioed Univer- 
sity in attendance. 


29th.—Suicide of Frank B. Agere 
Manager of May & Co., Ltd. He shoots 
himseli through the head at 5 a. m, 
near his residence in Makiki. He had 
been suffering much pain from increas- 
ing maladv in stomach and head for 
three years. 


pe ee 


DIED 


MOORE—At Lahaina, April 22, 
Moore, aged 82 years. 

MABY—In Hilo, April 21, 
15 years. 

MITCHEL—In this iy, April 29, the old- 
est daughter of William Mitchell, aged 10 
years. 

COWAN—In this city. April 8, of tuberculo- 
sis, Mrs. HBlizabeth Fitzhugh Cowan, aged 
25 years. 

CHARLOCK—In Manoa 


Mrs. Mary 


Emma Maby, aged 


Valley, April 9, 


Clifford Elmer Cnharlock, aged two years. 


- PHTTER—In this city, April 9, from acci- 


dent, Otto. Fetter, aged 31 years. 
MACPHERSON—In this city, April 17th. 
Mrs. Mary Savidge Porter McPherson, 


aged 42 years. 

KAULIA—In this city, of heart disease, April 
20th, James K. Kaulia, a Home Rule 
leader. 


MARRIED 


KLEBAHN-WALKPR—In this*city, April 9, 
Miss M. Belle Walker, daughter of the 
late John S. Walker, to F. W. Klebahn. 


RAY-WARLAND—At Olaa, Hilo, April 9, 
Miss Mamie Warland, of Oakland, Cal., 
to J. H. Ray of Hilo. 

In this city, April 24, 
Miss Dora Mossman, to Judge George 
Clark of Kailua. 

WATERHOUSH-KOHPKE—In this city, Ap- 
ril 24, Miss Gretchen’ Koepke to Albert 
Waterhouse. : 


oe 


THE KAUAI ASSOCIATION 

The semi-annual meeting of the Kau- 
ai association was held at Lihue Wed- 
nesday, April gth. This is the central 
point midway between the two extrem- 
ities of travel, and it is decided that the 
neetings of the association be held there 
permanently, or at least till a change is 
voted. All the churches of the island 
are to bear their share of the expense 
of entertainment. 

If the matter is not closely watched 
there is danger that the item of enter- 
tainment of associations may become a 
burden to the churches. A Maui pastor 
has complained to me that the efforts 
now being put forth on that island to 
raise funds to meet the expenses of 
the annual meeting to be held this sum- 
mer in Lahaina, have so taxed the re- 
sources of his people that they have 
failed to supply him with his salary. It 
is the calculation that the total enter- 
tainment expense of the Lahaina meet- 
ing will reach $2000. To this must be 
added at least another thousand spent 
in payment of steamer fares, etc. $3000 
is a large sum to be expended on one 
meeting. It is equal to nearly Io per 
cent. of all that the Board needs to 
raise from its friends the coming year 
to carry on its work. 

Each delegate trom Kauai is to cost 
the church from which he comes $24, 
which is more than the proportion of 
monthly salary which any native church 
pays its pastor. Inter-island travel is 
expensive, and yet it has been the cus- 
tom of the navigation companies to is- 
sue half-fares to our delegates. 

The Kauai association, togeth er with 
the Hawaii and Oahu associations, have 
voted to accede to the request of the 
Maui association that the meeting of the 
General Association be held at Lahaina 
the first week in July. 

The sessions of the association lasted 
two days, all the eight churches were 
represented. 

The second day was given to the 
sessions of the Minister’s and Layman’s 
Theological School, under the able lead- 
ership of Rev. Mr. Lydgate. 


In fact the sessions of this school 
were the most interesting of all that 
were held. There was a review of the 
studies of the parable of thes Good Sa- 
maritan, followed by an exposition of 
the parable of Dives, the members of 
the association taking notes as the ex- 


position was given by Mr. i yd 
terest kept all on the qui vive 

haustion came, was that of the ¢ 
of the sermon ‘outlines presented « 
blackboard by different non’ fe) 
school. 


Here, as well as on the other 
interest in this kind of institu 
has increased. Indeed the suggesti 
of it came, under the wise leadership 
Mr. Lydgate from Kauai. The 
ation voted to increase the num 
its lay students, to submit their traini 
as well as the training of the pas 
to the care of Mr. Lydgate. 

There is noticeable a very con 
able interest in Sunday school wor 
the island. Four schools have ado ot 
the roll of honor system. 


very manifest growth of interest 
been observed. Under the charge 
Mrs. W. H. Rice, the Lihue 
school has nearly doubled in size. 
Other methods were reported ae i 
adapted to increase attendance notably 
such as were connected with Christn 
Mr. Lydgate has interested the yor 
people of his school in preparing fe 
bazar, the proceeds of which are to 
applied to some charitable object. 
Onis E. Be 
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workers in Japan, has come to tl 
waiian Islands in consequence of a fa - 
ure in health. The climate of Jay 
was unfavorable to him and he wa 
vised by his physicians to try the mild 
climate of these Islands. He i is a plea 
ant well-informed gentleman cand h 
already made many friends. ey 


———s-o—_—\_—_— 


AID FOR ORPHANS 


ager of the eee ie 

Board Mission, who take great in 

in the institution. 
Since coming here, Mr. Hayash 


which, ee useless to the 
might yet do good service 
needy person if such were at hand. 

He has asked that such artic 
be contributed to the Okayan 
phanage, and be such to t 
Rey. Mr. Okumura, on K 


x 


for our library. 
-“Marietta,” 


Smith, and “The Portion of Labor.” by Mary 


: We were recently gladdened by the gift of 
twelve fine books from Mrs. A. S._ Parke. 
They are all fresh and helpful stories or books 
of more solid character. 

Miss Myrtle »Hudson presented a fine il- 
lustrated copy of “The Desire of the Ages” 
which will be especially valuable for Bible 
Class work. 

The Misses Berry, who have been spending 
the winter in Honolulu are earnest workers in | 
the great Y. W. C. A. in Detroit, Mich. These, 
friends attested their interest in our Honolulu | 
Association by leaving the following volumes. 
“A Wolfville Thanksgiving,” 
by F. Marion Crawford: ‘Dau- 
nay’s. Tower,” “The Happiness of Stephen 


HW. Wilkins, “The Sunny Side of Christianity” | 
-and “The Sowers.” 

All these gifts of books are appreciated by 
the members, many of whom draw books to read 
at home as well as enjoy them at the Rooms. 
If you have recent books which you have enjoy- 
ed would you not like to present thein to our 
library and thus share the pleasure with others? | 

The Noon Song Service, held every Thurs- | 
day from 12:30 to 1 o’clock has become a rare 
treat through the soloists, Mrs. A. J. Raseman, 
Mrs. Theodore Richards. Mrs. Dr. Cooper and 
Mrs. Otis, who have added so much to the} 
pleasure of the half hour. 

New furnishings are frequently in evidence 
at the Rooms. but nothing is more fully appre- 
eiated than the small organ recently purchased. 

Hot days have created a demand for some- 
thing cold at the noon lunch—and sherbet sev- | 
eral times a week'is the result. A biz freezer 
has been presented by the ladies who reales 
patronize the lunch room and by Mr. Whitman. | 

How about your Association dues? Please 


‘eall on the Secretary any day between 10. a.m. | 


all lines of Association work. 
>and warm 
“We say goodbye to Miss Burdick with less 


“ysite 


the splendid work of the Belfast Y. W. C. A. 


bh and Mrs. Guy Gere is making a long stay on 


Rooms. » 
Boone 


and 2 p.m. if you are in arréavs ‘The new) 
membership tickets will now be issued instead | 
of receipts. | 

$+ 


PERSONALS 


At the close of the Quarterly Meeting, April 
7th Mrs. Ralph Geer on behalf of the So- 
cial Committee, presented. Miss May Burdick 
with a dainty Hawaiian hat-pin, and Miss 
Schnoor, for the Membersnip Committee, pre- 
sented Miss Lena Pilkington with its duplicate. 
‘Miss Pilkington left on the Moana for her home. 
in Red Oak Towa. She will be greatly missed 
not only from the Membership Committe but in 
Her cheery face 
many friends. , 


sympathy won her 


regret, ecause we hope to have her back with us 
after a number of months of rest at the Coast. 
Miss Eva Mclean. one of our recent members, | 
takes up Miss Burdick’s work in tne I. I. S. 8. | 
Co’s_ office. 

‘Way moving” has already begun. Miss Eva! 
Snyder may now be found at 169 S. School 
Miss A. Alice Allen, at 736 Lunalilo St., 
Miss Annette Lobry, at corner of Wort and 
Vineyard Sts.; Mrs. Robinson, at 1071 C. Li- 
kelike St.; Miss Jennie, Carlson and Miss Ma- | 
bel Madeira, at the corner of King and Piikoi 
Streets. 

Miss Charlton, General Secretary, and Miss 
Pwart, Resident Secretary, of Belfast, Ireland, 
paid a visit all too short at the Rooms, April 
24th. It was a great inspiration to hear of 


and to clasp hands with these earnest workers. 
Mrs. Dr. Mays is visiting in San Francisco, 


Hawaii. Both are faithful workers on the So- 
cial Committee and are greatly missed at the 


| systematic 


THE FRIEND 


Mrs. Henry Waterhouse always overflows 
with good cheer and her sunny smiles make her 
a most welcome visitor. We therefore wish her, 
not only a delightful trip, but a safe and speedy 
return. 

Mlss Mabel Bruns is spending some months 
at the Coast enjoying a well earned. rest. 


of Miss Gussie Clark during her stay in San 
Wrancisco. She expects to be away for some 
months. 

$+. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE DOINGS 


The second series of Five O’clock Talks are 
as full of interest as the first: “Just what we 
wanted,”’ said a member of the association. “It 
is dificult to be always ‘up-to-date’ on matters 
of health and society. We are grateful for a 
few suggestions.” Mrs. Thompson’s informal 
and practical talk was just to the point. 

It is to be regretted that more of our mem- 
bers did not avail themselves of the opportun- 
ity to know something further of ‘Dickens and 
His Works.” Mrs. Rogers has spared no pains 
in making herself acquainted with her theme. 

Ch. of Educational Com. 


WORK AT WATAKEA. HIRO 


The little village of Waiakea at the mouth 
of the Waiakea river has grown rapidly within 
the past few years. The shipping interests 
have increased largely; the railroad, the car 
shops, and the race track, have gach added 
their employees to the population and witn the 
increase of the population, the need of more 
Christian work has been felt by 
many Christian people. 

The little old mission church—the same 
which, in 1876, was carried inland by a tidal 
wave, with its bell tolling as it floated along— 
still stands. During these years a Sunday af- 
ternoon service has been held wheneyer some 
one could be found to come down and talk. 

Miss J. Deyo, as her school duties called her 


_very frequently into Waiakea, became deeply 
‘impressed with the need of Christian work 


among these neglected people. Her anxiety 
for the children so influenced her aunt, Mrs. 
L, A. Abby. that in April 1900, a sewing class 
was organized with Mrs. Abby as superinten- 
dent. 

The work was a success from the start. The 
Woman’s Board assumed the responsibility of 
its expenses. Some thirty or more children 
met once a week in the scnoolhouse to receive 
practical instruction in needle work. The 


pleasure they took in this work was evident ! 


to a casual observer from their happy faces 
and busy fingers. As soon as a garment was 
finished, the seamstress was allowed to take it 
home with her. 


Since the death of Mrs. Abby, Miss Harriet 


Hitchcock has taken charge of this work and | 
‘reports encouraging progress. 


The success in tne sewing class encouraged 


| Mrs. Abby to attempt regular Sabbath School 


work. On Oct. 27, 1900, she with Mrs. R. A. 
Lyman and Mr. L. C. Lyman organized a Sun- 
day School of twenty-eight children in the lit- 
tle church, 

As the room was too small to admit of ,class 
work, the story must, of necesity, be adapted 
to the fathers and mothers and infants at the 
same time. A matter of no small difficulty to 
the instructors, hut its success was evident 
from the fact that the attendance gradually 
increased from twenty-eight to sixty. 

Mr. C. ©. Kennedy, hearing of the work be- 
gun in the old church, volunteered to erect a 
suitable building, not only for the use of the 
Sabbath school, but for any religious or social 
settlement work, : 

The new building was opened September 5th, 


, been given the hitherto 


4 'met by 
Study as well as pleasure will occupy the time, 


Il 


1901. It is a large, airy, comfortable building, 
ranged with folding doors that it can be di- 
vided into three rooms. 

The first service convinced us that the fifty- 
five chairs provided by Mr,. Kennedy ,were 
not sufficient, but this dfficulty was promptly 
i a generous donation from Mr. John 
Scott by which means we doubled the number 
of chairs. 

We began our Sunday school with four 
classes, but as the number increased we were 
obliged. to sub-divide, till we now have nine 
classes. Rev. Yajima, who has been a great 
help in the Japanese work, found he could do 
more satisfactory work in tne old church, and 
asked to be allowed to withdraw his class 
hither, though we still consider his work as a 
branch of the original school. We have been 
unusually fortunate in our teachers, whose 
faithfulness has assured the success we have 
met. Toe music, under the care of Mrs. J. T. 
Lewis is excellent and proves a great attraction 
to the work. 

Church services are held each Sunday imme- 
diately following the Sabbath school. Rev. S. 
L. Desha, Rev. C. W. Hill, Mr. Kaliikane, the 
gentlemen of the Salvation Army, and others 
have assisted in this service. 

At Christmas time Mr. C. C. Kennedy not 
only sent money to buy gifts for the children, 
but made tne hall a present of a piano and 
lighted the house with electricity. 

The lights opened new possibilities. In 
January, the Salvation Army began holding 
evening services every Thursday with some 
sixty or eighty in attendance. iS 

In February the “Saturday Social Hven- 
ings” began. Volunteers take charge of these 
evenings and some very delightful treats nave 
neglected Waiakea, 
music, stereopticon views, Indian club drills. 
the phonograph chalk talks, shadow pictures, 
etc., have filled the earlier part of the evening, 
after which the reading tables are free to the 
older members while the boys take lessons in 
swinging Indian clubs, and the small children 
play games, About 150 people attend these en- 
tertainments. Waiakea has- itself developed 
two musical clubs and they contribute a part 
in each entertainment. 

Not exactly in connection with the ¢ urca 
work and yet an outgrowth from it, is Rev. 
Yajima’s afternoon class. Five afternoons in 
the week Rey. Yajima and an assistant meet 
at the oid church to conduct classes in Jap- 
anese. 

Thus far, kind donors have come to the 
front, and we have been able to meet our ex- 
penses without difficulty. But there is a 
larger need before us, and there has been a 
erowing sentiment among those interested in 
Waiakea, that a suitable person, or rather two 
suitable persons, are greatly needed to take 
charge of the social settlement work, to open 
a kindergarten, to keep a free reading-room 
every evening, to visit from house to house. 
to. encourage these men and women who are 
making a struggle against the liquor habit. 

NETTID HAMMOND LYMAN. 
—_————_—_¢+__—_ 


MODERN % PHOTOGRAPH 


The quality and price in perfect 
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harmony with your~ taste and 


purse—and do justice to your face 


RICE & PERKINS, Photographers. 


ROEGON BLOCK, UNION & HOTEL STS. ,STUDIO 


UPSTAIRS, TET, MAIN 77, 
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HAWAIIAN MISSIONS 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


_—— 

Che Hawaiian Mission Children’s So- 
ciety May, 1852, so 
that this month will see the completion 
of fifty years of existence; and it 1s pro- 


was organized in 


posed to have a Jubilee celebration. 
The plan is to have the Annual Meet- 

ing for the. election of officers on the 

evening of May 17th, at a private*house. 
Several changes in the Constitution 


and By-Laws have been proposed, 


which will be acted on at the Annual 
Meeting. 

The Jubilee will open in Central Uni- 
on Church on 


when the address of the retiring Presi- 


the evening of May 22nd, 


dent will be delivered, and a historica! 
review of the fifty years will be given by 
the BoOcicty. pl ene 
will be music appropriate to the occa- 
sion. The Society invites the public to 
attend this 
promises to be a very interesting one. 

On afternoon of May 23rd, a 
lawn party for the members of the So- 
ciety, 


five members of 


Jubilee: meeting, which 
the 


their children and grandchildren, 


will be given at the home of Pes and 
Mrs. Theodore Richards. This wilt 
close the celebration. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Wilcox of Lihue, 
Kauai, left for the Coast on Apri! 30th 
to meet their daughters who have been 
at school in the East. 

Miss Helen Carpenter writes from 
Amherst, Mass., where she has been 
visiting, of her continued interest in 
the Hawaiian Mission Children’s So- 
ciety. 

Dri and Mrs. S.,E. Bishop are ‘ex- 
pecting a visit from their son, Dr. John 
S. Bishop, and family during this month. 
Dr. Bishop comes to be present with 
his parents at their golden wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs» Levi C. Lyman who are 


}in charge of the Hilo Boarding School, 


are in town soliciting funds for erecting 
new buildings for the school. The insti- 
tution will in the future be co-educa- 
tional. 

A reception was 
Mrs. Albert B. 
of April 29th, by Mesdames Williams, 
Cie Cee a Marx, at the home 


given te) “Dr and 


ot Mrs. Williams at Waikiki. The place 
and the day were periect, and many 
people were in attendance. Dr. and 


Mrs. Clark received the 
many of the “‘Cousins” 
ple of the city. 

Mrs. Hattie Gulick Clark, who went 
from Japan to the States last year, has 


_ greetings of 
and other peo- 


Clark, on the afternoon | 


time at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


which destroyed the _ Sanitarium last 
|January. She escaped unhurt, but lost 


ing at the time. 


of some of the older mission children 
was held at the home of Mrs. M. J. 
Forbes on the evening of April 11th, 
to meet Col. Theo. F. Forbes who is 
one of the widely scattered band of the 
Mission Children of Hawaii, and is the 
only one now in the military service of 
the mother country. 
at seven years of age, in 1847, with his 
parents for the voyage around Cape 
Horn. 


of The Great Rebellion. 
with the army in Cuba, and is now on 
the Philippines. He is accompanied by 
his wife and daughters. 


Words of greeting were spoken by 


pleasure at meeting so many 
names were familiar, but whose faces 


of his long absence from his loved na- 
tive islands. 


ROSTER 


to the amount of $10,000 and over. 


f our workers should be most useful. 


will show why the Board of the HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASS’N is in debt 
Then it will show, too, how much this community is in debt 


\ 


It will show a great many things. 


First, it 


to the Board,—-which easily suggests from among whom this debt shall be raised. As to the “how,’—1s 


another matter. 


where the burden of their support should lie. 


HAWAIIAN WORK. 


Rey. J. M. Naeole, Molokai Mr. 


CHINESE WORK. 
FE. W. Damon, Oahu 


JAPANESE WORK. 


Some suggestion, however,will appear, from the way these workers are distributed, as to 


PORTUGUESE MISSION. 


v Rey. O. H. Gulick, Oahu Rey. A. V. Soares, Oahu 
“MM. Lutera, Maui Rey. H. W. Thwing, Evang. Dr. Doremus Scudder, Japan Mr. A. H. R. Vieira, Oahu 
“ P. Keaupuni, “ Miss C. L. Turner, Maui .. Miss E. Talcott, Oahu Mrs. J. D. Marques, “ 
AS Pali; cs Rey. oe aes Hawaii Bae = eee Hawaii Miss &. Pires “ 
“OQ. Nawahine, “ SDE oat In, ; Miss H. Sokabe, 2 Y : 2 : 
G. W. P. Kaeo, Hawaii oe Hyek Tung. - Rey. os Snes ce oe oe ae Laer jae 
“ -§. C. Luhiau, cs fats: 14 \ong, , cy . Yajima, O : , 
(Ry aiaaiyne ies Bev Jig Ab tin, | Mani, > 3) inoue, Ee GENERAL STAFF 
J. N. Kamok « © Mr. Ching Tung, . “ M. Tsuji, Maui 
Gs ae ae # Mr. S. to Yuk Shing, Oahu “ G. Tanaka, Rey. op Wea Secretary 
3. W. Kek ees Mr. 8S. to Yuk, “ §. Kodama, “ ; i awaii 
Mire ee oe z: Cow Det Min. 63 “ -T. Okumura, Oahu 4 ne ae Lydgate, Kauai 
s 7 : be cen etary < . Leadingham, Oahu 
Rev. L Kak Oahu Chow Def Min gu, a 
nf A Manace. Spa, Kau Hin Yin, | “ “  K. Ishida Kauai Pe tie oe “ 
‘ : “ “oxy, dg iss N. M. ; 
% a Be a M. Nagayama, Ke Mr S. Oni, u rr 
‘ee (O. healer - a 


BH, 8, Timoteo, Hvangelist 


KOHALA SEMINARY 


Miss M. Gardner, Hawaii Fa 
C. A. Mead, < 

so al Dye ay. Montague, ss 

“  M. B. Rose, ‘ 


Rey. 
se 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 
S. Kauwealona, Micronesia 


Z. Hapuku, 
D. P.’ Mahihila, s 


Gilbert Island Catechists 


' Miss Huntington, Maui 


To pay the above each month is what has caused the debt. Will you help? 


* 


been, with her three children, for some — 


She was there at the time of the fire — 


much of her clothing. Fortunately her 
children were stopping in another build- 


A very pleasant informal gathering 


He left the Islands — 


his way to assist in the pacification of — 


Mr..O. H.-Gulick, Mr. Wm. OF Smatea 
and Miss M. A. Chamberlain, to which — 
the Colonel replied expressing . his 


whose | 


he had not seen in these fifty-five years — 


Enlisting: early, his first experi == )aus 
ence of military service was in the war 
Later he was - 


MR. E. P. CHURCH 


For a few particulars of the illness | 
and death of the late Edward P. Church | 
of Lansing, Michigan, who was at one | 
* time President of Oahu College, we are) 

indebted to a letter from Mrs. Church | 
‘to Mrs. Coan. As is well known, Mr. | 

-Church has been the efficient Superin- | 
tendent of the State Asylum for the | 
Blind in Michigan-for the last twelve | 
years. His health began to break down | 
from over work early in January, I9o1.| 
In April he took a severe cold, and the 
trouble settled in his ear, and the dis-| 
tress became so great that a specialist 
was called from Ann Arbor Medical 
_ College. A difficult and delicate opera- 
tion was performed in May, and it was! 
found that inflamation had advanced | 
’ so far as to threaten the brain, and al-| 


though he rallied from the operation, | < 


the disease steadily increased. Menin-| 
gitis followed, and after weeks of in- 
tense suffering and delirium, he died) 
on June 4th, 1901. He was greatly hon- | 
ored in two funeral services, one held 
at the Lansing Institution, and the oth- | 
er in the church in Greenville, Mich., 
where he had resided and taught many | 
years after leaving Hawaii. His pall-| 
bearers were all former pupils of his 
in Greenville, and gtaduates of its High 
School. 

Mrs. Church left the Institution after | 


his death, and rented a small, pleasant | 
cottage just outside the school grounds, | 
to keep up a home for_her daughter | 
Louise, who was a teacher in the school | 

for the Blind. 


THY HEALTH’S SAKE! 


ate 


The justly celebrated 
DR. JOHNSON’S EDUCATORS 


a true health biscuit for 
the most delicate digestion 


And then 


~ GRAPE NUTS 
them already, 
appetizing) 
SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS 
GOULD’S WHEAT 
GERM MEAL 


(You know 
delicious and 


and 


CEREAL COFFEES (all of them) 
GLUTEN WAFERS 


x se 


LEWIS & CO., LTD. 
Food Specialists. 


/of arrangements is Dr. J 


Mr. J. B. Atherton and Mr. | 


; On. 


|-D. D., on 


1060 Fort St. 


THE FRIEND 


But the term had hardly commenced 
of the new year, when Miss Church re- 
ceived a very urgent call to a similar 
institution in Salem, Oregon, and ac- 
cepted it, leaving for her new post of 
duty Sept. 6th where she now is. 

Mrs. Church spent the winter with 
her sister in Eldorado, Kansas. She 
thinks of moving to Oberlin, Ohio, for 
her permanent home. 


| --- CHURCH NEWS --- | 


The Church received into membership 
at the May Communion twenty-four 


{ 
new members, many of whom are young 


people from the Sabbath School. 


The Missionary’ Gleaners’ Society 


‘holds its annual Lawn Party-on Mav 
| 3rd at the residence of Mr. F. J. Uow- 
The young ladies are expecting a} 


rey. 
large attendance. 

At a recent business meeting of the 
Central Union Church it was voted to 
call a council for the purpose of ordain- 
jing Mr. John D. Waldron to the ‘Gos- 
pel } Ministry. The committee in charge 
. M. Whitney, 
chances ; 
W. W. Hall. 

The “Gospel Tent” movement of the 
Central Union Church was much hind- 


ered at the beginning by the continued | 
| stormy weather; but since the weather 
| has become settled, it has gone steadily 
Meetings are held on the last three | 
evenings of each week. Rev. W. H.| 
has assisted at eight of the meetings | 


with the steriopticon. The attendance 


/has been good and a number of conver- | 


sions have occurred. 

At a business meeting of the First 
Foreign Church, ‘Hilo, ‘held on April 
6th, 1902, the resignation of the pastor 
was read. Ina few words Mr. Cruzan 
said that this proposed step on his part 
had been contemplated for some time 


| and that he wanted all to vote to accept 
nite 
| and as the time before Mr. Cruzan’s de-| 
| parture is short, it was thought wise to! 


Later the vote to accept was taken 


appoint a committee to correspond and 


receive information in regard to a new) 


pastor. Mr. C. C. Kennedy was made 
chairman of this committee. 
——_ +o _____. 


MINISTERIAL UNION NOTES 


At the fest meetings ini April the 
Union enjoyed an interesting and thrill- 
ing talk by the Rev. Hiram Bingham, 
“Some Reminiscences of 
Work in the Gilbert Islands.” His 
graphic descriptions of the hardships 
experienced by himself, Mrs. Bingham 
and the faithful Hawaiian missionary, 
Mr. Mahoe, stirred the hearts of the 
hearers. 
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Tel, 


HK RA 


Office with Cecil Brown, 


Main 103 


NK F- FERNANDES, 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
93 


P. O. Box 565 


Merchant St. 


A BABY ergan 


is loud enough 


and ean be most 


easily handled—if it is q 


BILHORN 


$25.00 30.00 35.00 


They are in use in churches 
and missions in this city 
Call and see one 
at the Hawaiian Board Rooms 
Boston Building. 


K | Tables and Stands 


Anything, 
0 She ek if you 
Peer c furn sh 
airs : 
the de 
A | Cabinets ayes 


Office furnishings, Desks, 
Window Seats, Hat-racks, Etc. 


Made by the BOYS at the TrApr SCHOOL. 
under the director of Mr. Ralph Geer. 


Call at the Boys Brigaps TRADE SCHOOL 


TEL. WHITE 1312 KING ST., near R. R. depot” 


2 


HERE IS WHAT YOU WANT. 


3] Tse Te aw 
| | BADGE (@ Vscallsn 
LA |e Fe] 


HE EBERHART SYSTEM 
To induce regularity of attendance. 
Room for 200 names. Lasts four years with 
increasing interest. In use on the Islands 
Send to 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 
406 Boston Building. 


Tene lid ens 


ss 


«WIeYO @ OI SYIOA,, 


“NOTHING LIE 
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THE “FRIEND 


HIS IS——— . 
an advertisement ! 


And yet no one will be 
disappointed who regards it 
as “reading matter.” 
-That’s the point precisely, 
“reading matter,’’—religious 
“reading matter,” to be 
sure. You can’t get it 
in town in any variety. 
We ourselves do nor keep 
much of it in stock, but 
we can show you what to 
get, and then get it for you 
at a Saving to you. 
There’s——— 
FLEMING H. REVELL, - 
Theirs is perhaps the largest 
assortment of 
Religious Books published. 
We have many of them, é. g.— 
Missionary Classics, 
(Around the World in Bookland) 
Bible Study, 
Archaeology, 
Biography and Autobiography, 


Children’s Stories, 
Wall Rolls and Maps. 


In the Sunday School Line 


We have papers and devices 
to show you; and as to 


Bibles ——— 


There is our strong point. 
We have 


Teachers’ Bibles, - 
Twentieth Century Bibles, 
Farrar Fenton’s Bibles. 


Polychrome Psalms. 


Hymn and Song Books 
Can be examined 
Here at the 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 
406-407 Boston B’l’g. 


P. O. Box. 489 - - Honolulu 


The Union has had as a correspond-) — 
meetings the} e 


ing member for several 
Rev. Dr. Alexander of Japan. At the 
last meeting in April, Dr. Alexander 


gave a clear and interesting talk on 
“The problem oi the missionary in Ja- 
pan.” 
difficulty of acquiring the language, of 
sustaining a wise attitude toward the 
native ministery and toward one’s fel- 
low-missionaries. He. dwelt especially 
upon the necessity of strong intellec- 
tuality and high spirituality for success- 
ful missionary effort in Japan. 

For May the program is as follows: 
May 5th, Mr. H. C. Brown—“A Young 
Man’s Spare Time.” ~ May 19th, Major 
Geo. Wood—"The Evolution of the 
Salvation Army.” 


as | FIELD NOTES 


Oahu— 


A Chinese Sunday School was started at Wa- 
hiawa in March, by Mrs. Thwing. 


Mr. Thwing visits Maui the last of April, to 
hold communion at Kula. We hope for several 
additions to our church there. 


At the communion service the first Sunday 


in April, three young men joined the Cninese 
Church in Honolulu, Three children were bap- 
tised. 


At the street meeting last week the crowd 
of people present were quiet and attentive. 
Rey. W. H. Rice has kindly offered to assist 
us by giving a stereopticon exhibition at the 
corner of Punchbow] and Kinau streets. 

On Sunday, April 12th, Mr. Thwing preach- 
ed a missionary sermon at the Chinese Church 
and presented tne claims of the Hawaiian 
Board. The yearly collection was then taken 
amounting to $130, the largest ever given by 
the Chinese Church. 


XN 


A missionary Society called the ‘Aurora 
Band” has been organized by the young girls 
of the Portuguese Evangelical Church. They 
will soon give an entertainment to raise money 
to help paint and paper the churen. This Band 
is an auxiliary to The Ladies’ Missionary So- 
ciety of the church. 


On April 4th, memorial services were held in 
the Chinese church for Hn Loy, the young Chin- 
ese girl who died some time before at Kawaia- 
hao Seminary. The services were conducted by 
Rey. E. W. Thwing. The remains were fol- 
lowed to the grave by the family and members 
from 
Seminary. 


Hawaii-— 


As a result of the special evangelistic work 
done’ in the Konas on the Island of Hawaii, 
forty-six were received into the Church mem- 
beship and eight were baptized. 


Funds are being raised by Rev. John Sa- 
moa of Kamuela, for the repair of two of the 
native churches of South Kohala. It is hoped 
by summer to have them in good condition. 


erage a 


He emphasized particularly the | 


the church and representatives of the} 


Fort Street eae - 
ACSW eee | 
DR. O. E. WALL 


dice: 
DENTISTS — 


Office Hours: 8 a. m. to 4 p, m, 


Love Building, Fort Street, 


F. WICHMAN, 
° M atupactertia Optician 
Jeweler and Silversmith, 


Importer of Diamonds, American and 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, Leathi 
Goods, etc, 


Elonoluliy” \=.,s-csn = see Hawaiian Is] 


RNEST Ki KAAT 


Teacher of 


Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, ies: 
Zither, Ukulele and Taropatch, 


Studio :—Love Building Room 5. 
Hours :—10 to 12 a. m.; 1:30 to 4 Dp. 


GEO: oH. ‘HUDD 
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MMELUTH & CO., Ltd, 
227-229 King St. Importer: 


Stoves. Ranges, House Furnishing Good: 


Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods, 


(YATIFORNTA FEED CO., Lid, 
a) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


—AND— 


\ i Ts 
DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN AND FLO 
COR. QUEEN AND NUUANU STS., 
HONOLULU. : 


Telephone No. Main 121 - - P. 0. B 


Kise & ROBINSON, | 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 4 
Notary Public, Collecting, Typewriting, 


Room 11 Magoon Bldg. Tel. Main 
Cor. Alakea and Merchant ‘Sts 


OSES K. NAKUINA, 
. Real Bstate 
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Curative Skin Soap 


is a pure soap, cleansing and delighful | 


to use. Makes the skin like velvet. Best | 
for infants: 
Just try a cake and be convinced; 


25¢. 
box (3 cakes), 60c. 


HOBRON DRUG CoO. 


Ree. C. WATERHOUSE 


Office cor. Miller and Beretania Sts... 
Residence, 1598 Thurston St. 
Office Hours—10 to 12 a. m., 2 to 8 and} 


7:30 to 8:30 p. m. Sundays: 10 to| 
oP: Se. -m. 
Telephones—Office White 3492. 


a LBERT B. CLARK, 


DENTIST. 


Beretania and Miller Sts. 


Office Hours—9 to 4. 


DR. ANDERSON, 


DENTIST, 


Philadelphia Dental College. 


1883. 
1087 Alakea St, 


RORGE J. AUGUR, M. D., 


Homepathic Practitioner. 


Res., 485————Beretania St. Office, 431 
Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Office Hours—10 to 12 a. m., 8 to 4 and 7) 


to 8 p.m. Sundays: 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. 


+= CHAS. L. GARVIN, 


232 Beretania St. opp. Haw’n Hotel 


Office Hours. 9-11 a. m.; 1:30-3 and 7-30-8 | 
p. m. Tel. Blue. 3881. Res, Tel. White 3891 | 


(SUINTON JecULTCHINS, 


LIFE, AX, 
FIRE, MARINE 
INSURANCE. 


McInerny Block. 


EactriICiHBRIGHTS, 


Offers greater attractions and induce- 
ments as a site for choice residences 
‘than any other portion of Honolulu. 

The Pacific Heights Electric Railway 
Line affords easy access to all lots; and 


water and electric lights are supplied) 


from independent systems at reasonable 
rates. To parties intending to purchase 
and improve, especially favorable terms 
will be given. 

For further particulars apply to Chas. yb: 
By ec oe Progress Block. - 


{ 


will not cause eruptions. | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| stitutions in this country, 


|} many a good Hawaiian woman. 


| them particularly at this time. 
| ure to believe, however, 


| of such a woman as its Principal, 
i 


Rey. R. K. Baptiste has resigned from the; 
pastorate of the Portuguese church in Hilo 
after ten years or more of faithful service. The 


Hawaiian Board accepts his resignation with 


regret, but wishes him success and happiness 
in his new position in the Boys’ Boarding 
School. 


Hilo Boarding School, one of the pioneer in- 
is in most excellent 


hands. Mr. and Mrs* L. C. Lyman, not con- 


| tent wita bringing the institution to a marked 


development in its efficiency under present con- 
ditions, have planned for larger things. The 
Hilo Boarding School proposes nothing short 
of a boys and girls’ school for all races. They 
will undoubtedly attain their end. May it come 
speedily is the fervent wish of “The Friend.” 


| Generous and sensible plans have already been 
Res., Blue 2841 | 


adopted by their Trustees. Godspeed to the 


Hilo Boarding School. 


Kohala Seminary das seen the development of 
It has, more- 
known what hard times are, and knows 
It is a pleas- 
that it will weather 
the financial gale and continue, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Hawaiian Board will have 
to very much diminish its support. It is a mat- 
ter of regret that the school loses the services 
Miss Mary 
at the close of the present school 


over, 


Gardner, 
year. 


Maui— 


The Annual Meeting of the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelical Association will also be held in Lanaina, 
during the first week in July. Elaborate pre- 
parations are being made for its entertainment. 


Slow but encouraging progress is reported 
from the Portuguese work. Rey. TH. G. da Sil- 
va writes: “Meetings are held regularly at 
Paia, Spreckelsville and Hamakuapoko. At the 
latter place, besides the indoor services which 
are held in the Native Church. several open air 
meetings have been conducted and which have 
been attended by a large number of Portuguese 
and Porto Ricans, many of them listening at- 
tentively to the singing of the sacred songs and 
the preaching of the Word.” 


The Maui association meets in Jahaina 
Wednesday, May 7th, with the following pro- 
gram for its institute: 


(EDheolosy ‘eves cs ae) Lecturer, Rey. O. Nawahine 
Church History ..Lecturer, Rey. J. Kalino 
Whe “Bible=—tts). “amthority fey dace ccs oe 

See Tecay etstein ised Suene Lecturer, E. M. Hanuna 
IMASSTONMGeeat ers foterseeeteo Lecturer, Rey. D. Kaai 
Jesus’ 2Worlk ‘of « Salvation Sve Secs 

Se ota Lecturer, Rey. S. Kapu 
Ghureh-)Governmentegr. once crrettassonel-l 

ial wre ean ys Lecturer, Rey. HE. 8. Timoteo 


Outlines of Sermons 
Lecturer, 


Rey. O. P. Emerson 


Kauai— 


Evangelistic work is peree ss done by Rey. Mr. 
Timoteo in Waimea. 


At last Waimea is to have wholesome drink- 
ing water piped down the valley. - 

The Lihue native church has called Rey. Mr. 
Kaulili to continue as its pastor for another 
two years, 


In consequence of the postponement 
of the time for the meeting of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association till 
July, the N. P. M. Institute wil! con- 
tinue its work one month longer than 
usual this year. This will shorten by 
so much the time in which the students 
can serve the churches during the sum- 
mer vacation. 


N re EW YORK DENTAL PARLORS. 


Plate of Teeth—5 Gold Crowns—$5 
Bridge Work, per Tooth—$5 
Gold Fillings —$1 Silver Fillings—50e 


ALL 
Elite Bldg.. 


WORK GUARANTHED 


Hotel St. Honolulu, T. HA. 


Die FURNITURE STORE 


All kinds of 


FURNITURE 
WINDOW SHADES 
LACE CURTAINS 
PORTIERES 

TABLE COVERS, Etc. 
CHAIRS RENTED for 
BALLS AND PARTIES 


UNDERTAKING and 
EMBALMING 
TOMBSTONES and 
MONUMENTS 
Residence and Night Call: Blue 3561 
Telephone: Office, Main 64 


Nos. 1146-1148 Fort Street, Honolulu. 
H. H. WILLIAMS - - Manager 
ee AC@e ai hip» 


W. AHANA 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
Be OF Box 936) Tel. Blue 2431 
1038 Nuuanu St., Honolulu 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


ORP sa COMPANY. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


CHAIRS TO RENT. 
No. 74 King Street, - - - Honolulu, H. I. 


TILE TP ela WANES Ros 


Attorney-ai-Law 
we 
Merchant St. opposite Post Office. 
aM 


Real Estate Titles and Instruments a specialty. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1s* Vice-Pres’t, W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND OOMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co.; Nahiku Sugar Co., Kihei Plantation Co., 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co,, and 
“A. and B.” Line, “Edward May,” “Emily 
F. Whitney,” “W. B. Flint.” 
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\ , PAIBLIAM.RS CASTLE; 


Attorney-at-Law, 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block. 
Trust Money carefully invested. 


UA CK Re ae Son Queeletdes 
e Commission Merchants. 


ed 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts. Honolulu, H. I. 


PEBHLERS & CO; 
. Dry Goods Importers. 
oad 


All the latest novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by every steamer, 


a 


Fort Street Honolulu. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


AHU RAILWAY & BENE SS. 


Run rhnGueti trains to Pearl Harbor, Ewa Plan- 
tation, Waianae, Waialua and Kahuku. Gives 
tourists an opportunity of viewing some of the 
richest tropical scenery to be found anywhere. 
The road passes through sugar, rice, taro, cof- 
fee, pineapple and banana plantations, skirts 
t'e shores of the famed Pearl Harbor and bor- 
ders the broad Pacific for a distance of thirty 
miles. Excursion tickets good from Saturday to 
Monday. F. C. SMITH, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


CG BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, H. I. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wailu- 
ku Sugar Co.. Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., Charles Brewer 
& Co.’s Line of New York Packets. 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; W. Faxon Biskop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; W. F. Allen, Auditor; P. C. Jones, 
H. Waterhouse, G. R. Carter, Directors. 


ETROPOLITAN MEAT CO., LTD. 
G. J. WALLER, Manager. 
Shipping and Family Butchers : 
and Navy Contractors. 
Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co. 


HE HAWAIAN ANNUAL 
For 1902. 28th Issue. 


Bigger and Better than ever. 


One of the most interesting numbers 
yet published. Alike valuable for home 
and foreign readers. 


Nothing excels the Hawatian Annual 
in the amount and variety of reliable in- 
formation pertaining to these Islands. 


Price 75 cts. Mailed abroad for 85 cts. 


THOS. G. THRUM, Publisher. 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 


REV a ae LOIS 


for catalogues and 
prices on anything in 
the line of 


HARDWARE 


SPORTING GOODS 

SHIP CHANDLERY 
BICYCLES and , 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


EY OS HALLE SONMETDs 
Honolulu, T. IEE 


EAVER LUNCH ROOM. 
H. J. Nolte, Proprietor. 
TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 
Fort St., Honolulu, H. I. ; 


Best quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers 
Articles, etc., always on hand. 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 
DEALERS IN 


LUMBER, BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 

WALL PAPERS 
PAINTS, Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


O. YEE HORS CO. 
° Kahikinui Meat Marken and Grocery. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Beretania St., cor. Alakea. Phone Blue 2511 
—Also at the— 
FISHMARKHT - - Meat Stalls 19 and 20 


’ 
ORTER FURNITURE CoO., 
Importers of 
FURNITURE, UPH OLSTHRY 
AND BEDDING. 
Fort St., opposite Love Building. 


and the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
No. 50-62 King Street - - Honolulu, H. I. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets. 


CL ncorporated under a Laws 

the Hawaiian Republic 
Paid-up Capital... os:ar.cee alee enn 
Reserve . 
Undivided Profits 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
M. Cooke, President; P. ©. Jones, Vice-Pre 
dent; C. H. Cooke, ‘Cashier ; F. ©. Athertor 
Assistant Cashier. Henry Waterhouse, ( 
Atherton, F. W. Macfarlane, B. D. a 
A. McCandless. 

Solicits the accounts of firms, compra 
trusts, individuals, and will promote and ¢ 
fully attend to all business connected with 
ing entrusted to it. Sell and purchase Fo 
Exchange, Issue Letters of Credit. 


ed 


6.5 0 <9 0 0 0 a Dhe OheLelet 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT.—Ordinary ; 
Term Deposits received and interest allowed 
accordance with rules and conditions print 
pass-books, copies of which may be had o 
plication. 

Judd Building, Fort Street. 


Bee ALBERT E. NICHORS is 


DENTIST. 
rey © 


1154 Alakea St. Tel. 345. Mair 


| H. R. HANNA, 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Home Portraits, Views and Plantation Wor 
specialty. Kodak development and 
Printing. . 


At Woman’s Exchange, Honolulu, 1 
ENRY MAY & COs datas 


Wholesale and Retail 


GROCERS, PROVISION MER a $ 
ANTS and COFFEE DEALERS, 


COneis lk Atherton, President. 
H. B. McIntyre, Vice-President. — 
S. G. Wilder, Secretary. 
F. B. Auerbach, Treas. and Mgr. 


Telephones, 22, 24 and 92. P. O. Box 


(CLAUS SPRECKELS & CO., 
BANKERS. 


ed 


Draw Pxchange on the principal ports 

world and transact a general banking bi 
se 

Honolulu 3 Hawaiian I 


HOS. Gs THRU, 


Importing and M. <7 


STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, — a 
NEWSDEALER. z 


And Publisher of the Hawaiian ve 
Annual. Dealer in Fine Statione ; 
Toys and Fancy Goods. 

Fort St., near Hotel St. -— 


ne 


A 


MY ISLANDS 


m6 N the edge of the world my Islands lie, 
k Under.the sun-steeped sky; 

And their waving palms 

Are bounteous alms 
Yo the soul-spent passer by. 


( \" 
ox ~|}- On the edge of the world my Islands dream 
Under the tender gleam 
Of moon and star 
That beckon far 
From worlds that only seem. 


On the edge of the world my Islands sleep 
In a slumber soft and deep, 

What should they know 
Of a world of woe, 

And myriad men that weep? 


On the edge of the world my Islands wake, 
| fe) @ D And their languid sleep forsake. 

They long to live 

; Their all to give, 

iets And the work of the world partake. 


On the edge of the world, dear Islands, stay, 
Far from its clamorous day, 

| Content with calm, 
Hold peace and balm, 

Be Isles of the Blest, for aye. 


Mary Dillingham Frear. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE BOARD OF THE 7 | —\ 


HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 
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THE FRIEND. 


A centa piece! (120 for $1.00) 

Famous pictures for School 
uses besides all sorts 

of school novelties 
BROWN. Beverly, Mass. 
For Sunday Schools 
Pictures from the Life of’ Christ 
Madonnas, Old Test:iment scenes 
are invaluable to the STUDY 


of the lesson. , 


made by 


Send to Hawaran Boarp Rooms, 
JOG Boston Bldg. 


G JEEEGE HELLS: 


The magnificent residence tract of 
the Oahu College. 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


Supplied with Artesian Water and) 


Rapid Transit, 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of-| 


fered for sale on the easiest terms: one- 
third cash, one-third in one year, one-third 
in two years. Interest at 6 per cent. 


For 
ments, 


information as to building require- 
etc., apply to 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE. 
404 Judd Building. 


Honolulu Hawaiian Islands 


() ANU COLLEGE 


(Arthur Maxson Smith 
President) 


Ay Me, 2h Ds, 


AND 

i PUNAHOU 

| PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 


| Offer complete 
| College preparatory work, 
| together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art courses. 


address 


JONATHAN SHAW, 
Busness Agent, 
Honolulu, H. T. 


For Catalogues, 


Oahu College, 


ACIFIC HARDWARE CO., Ltd.| 


Importers and Jobbers of 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
a 


At Fort Street— 


Hardware, Art Goods, Picture Mouldings, | 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Gasoline and Kero- 
sene, Agricultural Implements, etc. 


5 ed 
Bethel Street— 


Household Supplies, Sewing Machines, 
Stoves, Ranges, lassware, China Crockery. 


} 


HBA PRIKRND 


is published the first week of each 


month, in Honolulu, T. H.. at the 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms, 


406-407 Boston Building. 


All business letters should be addressed and all 
M. O.’s and cnecks should be made out to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager cf The Friend. 


P. O. Box 489. 


Subscription rates, $1.50, in advance. 


All communications of a literary character- 


should be addressed to 
Rey. J. LEADINGHAM, 
Managing Editor of The Friend. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
P. O. Box 638. 
THE Boarp or EDITORS: 
Rey, J. Leadingham, Managing Hditor. 
Dr. 8S. HE. Bishop, 
Rey. O. H. Gulick, 
Rey. W. D. Westervelt, 


Rey. O. P. Emerson. 
Theodore Richards, 


THE FRIEND 
to have mez friends 
shows itself FRIENDLY. 


thus— 


5 subscriptions (new) $5.00 
to any one who will send that amount 
CLUBBING OFFER 

“THE FRIEND” witha CONGRHGATION- 

ALIST or PACIFIC 


Cost of Congregationalist ........ $3.00 
Cost soft Whe Eirien dicate ciierelsveiscers $150 
TEGO Ca Se torte 4 ais ke at gestae stecatons $4.50 


For New Subscribers $3.00 sent to us will 
secure them both. 


Codirom Pacinet ey ee eee. $2.00 

Oosts obs he miiriend 2a rane cicterechcen $1.50 

DOs Masten etayncee Cis eberetdlcnel se $3.50 

For New Subscribers $2.25 will secure 
them both. 


The Congregationalist. Pacific and “The 
Friend” to new subscribers to any one ad- 
$4.00 
Send money to Manager of the Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 
406-407 Boston Bldg. 


dress 


ee 


Honolulu. 


B™ iSHOP & COMPANY, 


BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
change Business. Loans made on approved 
‘security. Bills discourited. Commercial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account. subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department a = 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., — 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 

ue and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel St. 


| 


pepe ee DRUG Cor saa 


WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
And Dealers in Photographic Supplies. 


Honolulu, H. I. 
| 


} 


RY WATERHOUSE & CO., 
~ Commission Merchants, 
Stock Brokers, and 


Dealers in Investment Securities. Attention 
given to the purchase and sale of 
REAL ESTATE. 
We act as Guardians and Trustees; also as 


Agents for parties wishing to have systematic 
; and careful attention to business interests. 


Cor. Fort and Merchant Sts., Honolulu, H. T. 


(A J DAY. & CO, : 


Groceries and Provisions. 


Phone Main 119° 


No. 112 King St. 


IC 


ASTILE, & COOKE ids 
Honolulu,-3:. 1. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS. Agents for 


The Ewa Plantation Co., 

The Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 

The Kohala Sugar Co., 
| The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
| The Apokaa Sugar Co., Ltd., 
|The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standard Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, 
| Aetna Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn, 
| Alliance Assurance Co. of London. 
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The July number will contain news 
from Micronesia. 


The season of anniversaries and clos- 
ing exercises is now upon us. Plans for 
vacation will next be in order. 


The annual meeting of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association will be held in 
Lahaina in the first week in July. This 
is the great gathering of the year for 
Hawaiians. It will give an opportunity 
for the discussion of important questions. 
Every one who expects to attend should 
plan to contribute his influence to give 
the meeting a spiritual and uplifting tone. 


It is at this time of the year that we 
get our best impressions of the extent 
and value of the Christian and benevo- 
lent work that is done among us. At 
other times we are occupied with routine, 
facing the difficult and discouraging 
features in our duties, and our horizon 
naturally becomes somewhat limited by 
them. But at this season we hear re- 
ports, gather results and bring out into 
relief somewhat the magnitude of our 
work. It is the time for catching inspir- 
ation from each other and taking cour- 
age for the future. 


—_4+-e—___—_ 


The completion of 
fifty years of mar- 
ried life is a privilege which but few cou- 
ples are permitted to enjoy. Such an 
event, however, was witnessed last week 
when Dr! and Mrs, Sereno E. Bishop 


Congratulations 


_ celebrated their golden wedding; and it 


was an occasion of sincere congratulation 
from a large part of the community. 
Where such a span of years, moreover, 
has been filled with honorable and use- 
ful service, rendered for the good of the 
world, it becomes invested with an add- 
ed dignity which brings out the mean- 
ing of life in,its higher aspects. We 
have no doubt that one of the chief 
sources of satisfaction in the happy oc- 
easion which has just passed in the life 
of Dr. and Mrs. Bishop, is found in the 
backward look that they are able to take 
over the long period of service which 
they have been permitted to render. It 
is an occasion for gratitude. The steady 
quiet effect of a long life of Christian 
usefulness is bevond the power of human 
computation. Every such life leaves be- 
hind it a rich legacy of noble example 
and sets in motion influences that oper- 
ate throughout eternity . We wish for 


Dr. and Mrs. Bishop many years still of them so that it henceforth appeared in 


serene and quiet enjoyment of the bless-| their lives and habits. 


ings of age. 
a os 


The Vigarette Habit “At a recent meeting 
of the W. C. T. U. 
the subject of cigarette smoking among | 
the boys in our schools was discussed. 
Many startling facts were brought out 
showing the prevalence of the habit, 
sometimes among very young children. 
High authorities were quoted to show its: 
harmful effects, such as this from a| 
prominent educator of California: “It 
has been the universal opinion of our | 
teachers who have had opportunity to 
judge, that boys who smoke are heavy, 
sleepy and nervous. Boys addicted to 
the tobacco habit invariably lack concen-, 
tration.”’ And this from the superintend- 
ent of schools in Kokomo, Ind.: “Of 
1,300 boys in the city schools, 400, addict- | 
ed to the cigarette habit, appeared to 
be about two years behind the non-smok- 
ers in their studies.” Many similiar 
statements could be made. Mrs. Reitow 
has been appointed Superintendent of the 


_ freely 


Anti-Cigarette department of the W. C. 
T. U. and an effort will be made to induce | 
children to sign the anti-tobacco pledge, | 
and at the same time establish School | 
Savings Banks, thus interesting the child- | 
ren in saving the nickels, witch now are) 
worse than ea steds 


In the financial re- 
port made “at — the! 
Jubilee meeting of 
the Hawaiian Mis- 
sion Children’s So- 
ciety, it was stated that the annual ap- 
propriations for the fiftv years of the 
Society’s existence, amounted in the ag-| 
gregate to $75,000. This is a large show- 
ing for such a society, whose members | 
in the beginning and for a long time 
must have been comparatively poor. It) 
is also a suggestive showing. The peo- 
ple of the Hawaiian Islands have the rep- | 
utation at home and abroad for open-| 
handed liberality. The generosity of 
the “Cousins”, therefore, is only an ex- 
pression of a characteristic of our peo- 
ple as a class. How is this trait to be ac- | 
counted for? We have no proofs to 
offer. We make a suggestion. It is a 
well known fact in history that races| 
which have been oyerborne by other races 
stronger than themselves have in numer- 
ots instances imparted some national 


The Influence of 
the Hawaiian on 
the Anglo-Saxon 


‘of the Hawaiian Board. 


| were 


trait to the people who over-shadowed 


Is it not possible 


| that something of this kind has happened 


here. One of the most prominent feat- 
ures in Hawaiian life in the past was the 
genial and open-hearted generosity of 
the people. They received the stranger 
with hospitality and shared with him 
of their means. The children of 
the missionaries and other whites born 
and brought up here would be the con- 
stant witnesses and recipients of this 
spontaneous kindness, and what would 
be more natural than that they should 
learn to reciprocate and form the habit, 
and thus acquire the trait for themselves ? 
If this is a correct explanation of this 
feature of our life here, it is pleasant 
to think that the Hawaiians have been 
able to implant so admirable a quality in 
the new race which has come to have 
so prominent a place in the ancient home 
of their forefathers. It is also gratifv- 
ing that these people, who are so strony- 
ly represented in the Hawaiian Mission 
Children’s Society, have been able to re- 
pay to the Hawaiians in schools and 
churches and through other benevolent 
channels the kindness shown them in 
their younger days. 
se Eee ee 


Some time ago a ser- 
ies of circulars .was 
sent out to planters 
and other business men by the Treasurer 
These circt- 
lars set forth from a purely business 
standpoint the benefits of the missionary 
work done by the Board among the var- 
ious classes of laborers in these Is- 
lands, and appealed, on this ground, for 
aid in the Board’s work. 

It is curious to see the criticisms 
which have been made on these circulars. 
Possibly the unusual character of the 
view point has shocked one or two others 
besides those who have expressed them- 
selves. Not to appear to assume the de- 
fensive, it should be pointed out that the 
motives presented to interest these people 
made no pretense of being the ordinary 
ones for giving to God’s work. On the 
contrary, it was expressly premised i 
the first circular that all did not have 
Christian or spiritual reasons for giving. 
To those men who looked for financial 
reasons for expenditure, the writer of 
thecircularsset forth how unquestionably 
all the business interests of the Islands 
indebted to this mission work 
which has been done. The claim is fair- 


Cireulars and 
Criticisms 
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ly made that the sugar plantations prof- 
it largely, not so much by any quieting. 
effect of the Gospel which would keep 
laborers from making reasonable  de- 
mands on their employers, but by the ef- 
fect of the Gospel of peace which pro- 
motes peace where otherwise there 
would be strife. Let no one mistake, 
therefore, that the Board would 
cajole all men into giving money 
with a disregard of the Christian stand- 
point, viz: that all we have and are be- 
long to “Him who hath loved us.” 


————4-@____—__ 


There is hardly any| 
more ahi ques-| 
tion in morals to-day | 
Worldly Amusements than that which re-| 

lates to this subject. 
The pressure for its consideration comes, 
sooner or later, upon every home in which 


The Relation of the 
Christian to 


children are growing up. The treat- 
ment of it is difficult, partly, because. | 
from their inexperience, it is hard to 


give children a clear idea of the conse- 
quences involved; and partly, because 
grown people themselves have not al- 
ways fully grasped its significance. The 
arguments against such amusements have 
many times been of such character as 
to prejudice the Christian side of the} 
case. To take the ground that the) 
theatre, the dance and the card table are 
always, and, in themselves, necessarily | 
bad, is to take a position that cannot be | 
maintained. It fails to carry conviction | 
even to those who are serious on the sub- 
ject, and meets only with contempt from 
those who have no scruples. 

From what standpoint, then, shall we 
gain a knowledge of what the Christian’s | 
attitude toward these amusements should 
be? We believe that it should be from 
the standpoint, that, as is pointed out 
in another column in this paper, they. are 
worldly amusements. They are the 
amusements at which those who are op- 
cnly non-religious and those who have 
only nominal church relations, find their | 
chief recreations. They are the medi- 
um for the display of costly dress and 
extreme fashion, to maintain which many 
people spend a great deal of their in- 
come, and that often at the expense of 
more legitimate demands. The require- 
ments needed to admit one to: participate 
in them are, as a rule, superficial, so that 
anyone who understands the convention- 
alities of polite society, who can dress as, 
the occasion requires and who is able to| 
pay any fee that may be necessary, can 
usually gain admission to their privi- 
leges. No character test is prominent, 

.and so, such other indulgences as smok- 
ing, the use of wine and other drink, 
come to have a more or less direct as- 
sociation with these amusements. Thus 
they easily lend themselves to the grati- 
fication of the lower instincts and desires 
of human nature. Their tendency is 


condition as worldly amusements, 


‘come established by 
possible for people whose real charac- 


ly standing, including even 


- 


downward toward the lowest end of the) 
scale at which stand the low class thea- 
ter, the dance house and the gambling | 
den. Between these depraved forms and | 
those of the highest type, which have 
for their patrons people of respectability 
and culture, are all the other grades, cor- 
responding to the different strata of socie- 
ty which frequent them, and to the dif-| 
ferent degrees of refinement, or gross- 
ness, in human nature that seeks for 
gratification by means of them. Taking 


them all in all, therefore, in their normal 
they | 
|number among their votaries all classes 
|of worldly people, from those of wealth, 
education and refinement, to those who, 
are vicious, vile and degraded. Viewed | 
also as a whole, they offer as their at-| 
tractions everything from the play and) 
music of the highest class, to that which | 
appeals only to the sensual and corrupt. | 

When the Christian, therefore, begins 
to participate in worldly amusements, he 
must of necessity come into the atmos- | 
phere of those who are their devotees. 
He enters on a course. whose tendency, 
from the character of its associations and 
of many of the people who follow it, is| 
downward. If he allows himself to come 
strongly under its fascinations, he inevi- 
itably: breaks down the distinction be- 
tween the worldly and the Christian life. 
Greater social intimacy in other directions 
|is likely to follow until the barriers to 
the indulgence in other things which at- 
tend upon these amusements likewise dis- 
appear. Reciprocal relations tend to be- 
which it becomes 


ter is masked by good address and world- 
the liber- 
tine and the debauchee, to enter the pre- 
cincts of the Christian home and exert 
their baleful influence on the pure and 
unsuspecting. We do not say these lat- 
ter consequences always follow, but the 
way is open for them when reciprocal 
social relations are once established. 
The danger is there, and it is too often 
realized in fact. These associations and 
their results may stop anywhere short of 
this limit, but there is certain to be a 
corresponding loss of Christian charac- 
ter and influence at whatever point the 
limit is reached. 

Some one may raise the old question 
whether it is not right for the Chris- 
tian to attend these amusements in order) 
that in this way he may use his influence 
to elevate and save them from the lower 
and grosser forms which they naturally 
tend to assume? We reply that this is im- 
possible. The Christian has no means at | 
hand for saving a worldly man’s amuse- 
ments. In the Gospel of Christ, he has 
a means for saving men, and when men) 
are really saved, their amusements will 
take care of themselves. But to suppose 
that the Christian can elevate or purify 


a vail man’s amusements apart from 
the man himself implies a complete mis- 
conception of the situation. On the con- 


trary one of the main results of a Chris-— 


tian’s attendance on these places is to fur- 
nish an argument to those who are weak 
or lax on the subject for gratifying their 
own desires in these directions. 

What, then, should be Christian’s atti- 
tude toward these amusements? In view 
of all the facts involved, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that we believe his only 
safe course lies in avoiding them. If he 
is the parent of children, who look to 
him for advice and example, we believe 
that this is all the more imperative. 
Granting all the practical difficulties con- 
nected with the case, we believe that he 
should avoid giving the sanction of his 
example and consent. With his own life 
and influence on the right side he can 
fall back upon the promises of Gol, re- 
membering that, “The mercy of :he Lord 
is from everlasting to everlasting upon 
them that fear him and His righteousness 
unto children’s children, to such as keep 
his covenant, and to those that rernember 
his commandments to do them,” if af- 
ter all has been done, the children still 
enter upon these amusements, there will 
yet be the memory and example asso- 


‘ciated with the parent’s name that will 


act as a powerful. motive to draw them 
back in.the future years. 

But shall the Christian 
sociate with his worldly 
and neighbors? 
The Christian should not be an ascetic 
or a recluse. He should learn to be in 
the world and not of it, and any asso- 
ciation with his fellow-men that does not 
call for the surrender of the signs and 
safeguards of his Christianity can 
do him no harm, and will do them only 
good. 

The final test, however, of any course 
of action is found in its results. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” We 
commend for consideration the facts con-— 
cerning worldly amusements, gathered 
from the experience of an eminent evan~- 
gelist, which are given in the following 
article. : 


not .as- 
friends 


a 4 
ONE DOZEN AND ONH FACTS CONCHRN- 
ING DANCING, CARD PLAYING 
AND THEATER GOING. 


By L. W. Munhall 


It is a fact :— 
That the three leading worldly amuse-_ 


ments are card playing, dancing and the- i 


ater-going. 
That the Bible demands that Chris- 


‘tians shall be separate from the world. 


(See Matt. vi:24; John xvii:15, 16; i: 
John 1i:15-17, ete. 

That not a single evangelical denon 
nation approves of these amusements } 


This does not follow. © 
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and many of them have formally declar- | 


ed against them. 
That unchristian people, when brought 
under the conviction of ‘sin, 


renounced. 


That persons desiring to become Chris- | 


tians never want a dancing, card-play- 
ing, theater- -going professor’s assistance 
in learning how. 

That the worldly minded members of 


any church contribute little or nothing’ 
to the spiritual forces and work of their| 


church. 
That any church sanctioning these | 
amusements is spiritually inert. 


invariably | 
believe that these amusements should be | 


| 


That unchristian people have little or'| 


no respect for the professions of church | 
members who indulge in these amuse-' 
ments. 

That the persons most difficult to win) 
to Jesus Christ are the children of the. 
ehurch members who indulge in these 
amusements. 

That indulgence in these amusements 
has led’ HeaiGtudes to disgrace and ruin. 

That no one in their dying hour wants | 


with their trailing clusters six feet and 
more in length 

The Doshisha Trustees having unani- 
mously elected Hon. K. Kataoka to the 
presidency are rejoicing in many evi- 
derices of popular approval and growing 
confidence. Over one hundred new stu- 
dents in the boys and girls departments 
registered since the close of the winter 


term tell the story of the new eva really 


Everywhere the friends of the 
College are rallying about it with enthu- 
siasm and the missionary contingent 
which has seen the institution through 
its dark days are radiant with joy. 

Two important religisus conventions 
have helped make this month memora- 
ble. The Domeikwai or Evangelical Al- 
‘liance convened in Tokvo this year. It 


begun. 


_was noticeable that the leading Kumiai 


one who loves these things to pray for| 


them or speak to them of the life to come. 


That church members given to these | 
little knowledge of the| 


pastimes have 
Bible and are seldom 
church prayer meetings. 

That if vou are a Christian and in-. 
dulge yourself in these worldly pleas- | 
ures and, for the honor and glory cf. 
our glorious Savior and Lord, will at 
once and forever renounce them, 
you will have His sweet approval, t 
approval of your own conscience, and | 
stich joy as the world cannot give( Matt. | 
aioe b20))): 


found in their 


—From the Pacific. 
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LETTER FROM DR. SCUDDER 


Tokyo, April’ 28, 1902. 
The past month has witnessed nothing 


y startling in anv sphere of life here! er 
a? teehee 5 /every religious movement, even 


in Japan. But one is never at a loss for 
something of real interest in a country 
like this ‘which is always so thoroughly 
alive. The usual throng of foreign vis- 
itors attracted by the well-earned repu- 
tation of the national spring flower, 


the cherry, has crowded the hotels. to: 


overflowing. No one has come too far, 
for Tokyo has been resplendent from end 
to end. Year by vear the city spends 
more and more pains in adding to its 
miles of cherry lined avenues with the 
result already obtained of rare success 


in transforming itself into a wondrous 


in the spring of each year. 


garden of flowering loveliness four weeks 
It has seem- 
ed to us we never saw anything quite 

so beautiful before. The cherry blossoms 


\ are mow giving way to- the azaleas which 


in time will vield to the peonies and these 


‘will be followed by the delicate wistaria 


if 
| 


| 


the | 


| 


or Congregational pastors from Central 
Japan staved at home and it was general- 
ly believed this was done b<cause of the 
anticipated action of the Alliance with 
reference to Unitarianism. One of the 
/best known of the Kumamoto Band. 
Rey. Mr. Ebina, perhaps the most <lo- 
quent of all the members of that far 
famed circle of whilom Christ:an leaders 
has been pushing his unitarian views so 
persistently to the front and challenging 
controversy so ardently that the great 
body of Christian believers, who are very 
loyal to Christ as the God-man, felt that 
so far as the Evangelical Alliance was 


/concerned there must be some definition | 


of the doctrinal basis of cooperation. The 
issue was fairly tried in the annual mect- 
ing, a declaratory statement defining the 
meaning of Evangelical so far as the 
divinity of Christ is concerned was adopt- 
ed by a large majority and a representa- 
tive committee was charged with the 


responsibility of considering the ques- 


tion of a corresponding change 
constitution of the Alliance. 


in the 
Not a few 
Congregational pastors deprecate this ac- 


| tion holding that the cooperation of men 


like Mr. Ebina should be welcomed in 
in the 
campaign of evangelization opened so 
auspiciously last Spring and about to be 
pursued enthusiastically this year also. 
But others, prominent among whom Rev. 
H. Kozaki is said to be, approve the ac- 
tion as tending towards harmony in the 
elimination of a matter of contention. 
Mr. Ebina like many men of oratorical 
temperament seems to stand on both sides 
of the evangelical fence, his early train- 
ing and religious experience apparently 
getting the upper hand at times and 
leading him to preach a warm tender 
sermon full of the spirit of Christ while 
on other occasions the sprite of contro- 
versy gains the ascendancy and his crass 
radicalism causes great pain. His pul- 
pit power gives him a large following 
especially among the young and it is 
reported that the style of convert he 


makes 1s apt to catch the shibboleth of 
his controversial moments and miss the 
essential of a personal relation with Jesus 
Christ. However that may be it is im- 
possible to avert some sort of a division 
hére along the line of a vital faith in 
Jesus Christ as personal Redeemer and 
Master. 

The other notable gathering of the 
month has been the Anniversary of the 
National C. E. Union. It was held 
Osaka and proved to be a most inspir- 
ing occasion. In some respects the gen- 
ius of Christian Endeavor is rarely suit- 
ed to the Japanese nature and it seemis 
as though the society were taking a con- 
stantly deepening hold of the Christian 
young manhood and young womanhood 
of the Empire. Ninety-three societies 
and two thousand members out of a to- 
tal Protestant Christian population of 
some fifty thousand and that too with 
only seven denominations cooperating, 
such great churches as the Methodist and 
Episcopalian standing outside, certainly 
makes a splendid showing. The ses- 
sions and influence of the anniversary 
may best be expressed by a iepeseNs on- 
looker, “Truly there is life in all thex€. 
E. meetings, a sort of fever heat of in- 


terest.” Doremus Scudder. 
$+ 
THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT IN 
FRANCE 
Protestantism is not as many -imagine, a 
foreign and exotic plant in France, or alien 
to the character of its people. On the-con- 


trary, it has been firmly rooted there since the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when the Re- 
formation was ardently embraced by the ablest 
scholars and the noblest blood of France. 

The cruel wars waged against it by the Pa- 
pal League and the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day failed to crush it, and only hasten- 
ed the triumph of its defender, King Henry of 
Navarre, who published. the famous Edict of 
Nantes in 1598. This edict guaranteed: toler- 
ation and civil rights to tae Huguenots, and 
was on the whole respected till the reign of 
Louis XIV, As the chief aim of that monarch 
was to establish a centralized despotism in 
Ifrance, he naturally hated the freedom of 
thought and the republican form of government 
existing in the Protestant churches. 

After a long series of persecutions, he fin- 


ally revoked the Edict of Nantes in 1685, prohi- 


bited the exercise of the Reformed religion ex- 
cept in Alsace, and ordered all the pastors to 
leave France within a fortnight. It was the great- 
est crime and the most disastrous blunder ever 
perpetrated by the old French monarchy. ‘It 
drove from France not far from half a million 
of refugees, who carried with them to Protes- 
tant countries French arts and manufactures 
and undying hostility to their tyrant. As an 
eminent historian puts it: ‘Here were the 
thriftiest, the bravest, the most intelligent of 
Frenchmen, the flower of their race. In war, 
in diplomacy, in literature, in the production of 
wealth, these refugees gave what they took from 
France to her enemies. Large numbers of the 
ablest officers of the army and navy left her 
service. Not only in these respects but also in 
thought and mental activity there was a ter- 
rible loss.” To this cause is ascribed the de- 
cadence of France in the eighteenth century, 
which culminated in the anarchy of the Reign 
of Terror, 
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At the beginning of the Revolution, in 1789 
the Protestant remnant hailed the proclama- 
tion of Liberty, Equality and ivraternity as a 
triumph of their principles, and they were large- 
ly represented both in the Constituent Assembly 
and in the National Convention, among the 
Girondists, or moderate party, 
wars that followed, Protestantism was reduced 
to its lowest ebb. In 1802 Napoleon I. issued 
a decree constituting three state religions, viz: 
the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, support- 


ed by the Government, but he subjected their | 


No 
This 


whole organization to the secular power. 
general synod was permitted to assemble. 
settlement has lasted eyer since. The present 
Republic spends over eight million 
year for the support of Public Worship. The 
second Republic decreed the equality of all re- 
ligions before the law, and under the third Re- 


cial synods and their General Synod restored. 

In 1848 Count Agenor Gasparin, well 
known in America, formed a free evangelical 
’ association of thirty churches, entirely inde- 
pendent of the State. During the early part of 
the nineteenta century a considerable evangel- 
ical revival took place, partly caused by the 
Sympathy with the great Methodist movement 
in Hngland, and partly by the labors of Rev. 
J. A. Haldane who preached Justification by 
Faith with great power, and inspired new life 
and courage among the Protestants of France. 
It must, however, be acknowledged that during 
the greater part of the 19th century, French 
Protestantism was non-aggressive, to say the 
Jeast, and that worldliness and formality had 


crept into it. It was accused of being ‘‘Bour- 
geois.”” j. e., characterized by extreme respecta- 


bility, morality and thrift, but also by isolation 
marrowness and a want of “solidarite” or social 
character, defects which are common to other 
countries as well as France. Among the causes 
for this state of things may be mentioned the 
deadening effect of the connection between 
‘church and state, the spread of German ration- 
alism, and the influence of the materialistic 
philosophy, which was at its height of power 
‘both in England and France fifty years ago, 
but is now discredited. Since then a revival 
thas taken place within the French Protestant 
church, which is growing in power and has ney- 
er been so nopeful as now. At the time of the 
Dreyfus trial 
testants made for justice and truth, drew down 
upon them the rage of the Catholic and anti- 
Semite party. 
Ernest Renauld in a book entitled, "The Protes- 
tant Peril,” in which he showed that the power 
cand influence of the Protestants in France is 
out of all proportion to their numbers. 

While the Protestant population is less than 
2 per cent of the whole, it furnishes one-eighth 
‘of the members of the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. Out of eighty prefects of France, 
tten are Protestants. In several departments 
oof Southern France a majority of the munici- 
pal councillors and other officials are Protest- 
ants. In the Ministries that have governed 
France under the present Republic, out of ten 
Ministers, two or three have always been Pro- 
testants, especially in the departments of Fi- 
nance, the Colonies and Public Instruction. In 


been paramount. Not long ago the three di- 
rectors of Primary, Secondary and Higher 
Education, as well as the Inspectress-General 
‘of Girls’ Schools were all Protestants. Mr. 
Renauld finds the Protestants in the ascendant 


not only in the political world, but also in the) 
magistracy, in aigh finance and in the field of | 


education. They are said to control two-thirds 
of the banks of Paris In Nimes, out of a 
Chamber of Commerce of eleven members nine 
are Protestants, and all over France a large 
proportion of the leading bankers, merchants 
and manufacturers are found to be of that 
faith. Wherever mental force is required, there 


During the long | 


dollars aj} 


An alarm was sounded by a M.' 


| in 


| evangelical churches. 
| public vice and immorality they take the lead, 
public the Protestants have had their provin- | 


of life, for which their souls had been hunger- | 
the noble stand which the Pro- 


| priests, many of whom are learned and devout 
this last department, Protestant influence has | 


| fidelity to conscience among them. 


they are found in the front rank. As Mr.} 
Richard Heath puts it, in the Fortnightly Re-| 
yiew, “the Protestant spirit is the spirit. of 
Republican France, and under the Third Re-| 
public it manifests its influence, and furnishes 
leaders for the state.” 

Rey. Chas. M. D’Aubigne has shown that 
Protestantism has by no means been stationary 
France. He states that while in 1806, 
leaving out Alsace and Lorraine, there were | 
only one hundred and twenty pastors there are | 
how over twelve hundred. In 1835 there were | 
only ten Protestant caurches in Paris, where 
there are now one hundred and five, without 
counting the McAll Mission stations. The 
great number of religious societies, temper- 
ance societies, and charitable institutions of | 
every kind testify to the renewed life of the} 
In all movements against | 


Considering their numbers, French Protestants 
are doing a remarkable work in Foreign Mis- 
sions. They sent out eighteen missionaries in 
one year to the Zambesi, forty to Madagascar 
in two years, and nave doubled their contribu- 
tions to the cause within three years. They 
have never before had as many candidates for 
the Ministry as now. According to M. D’Au- 
bigne, their contributions for religious objects 
amount to about $1,344,000. 

An active so-called Social-Christian move- 
ment is in progress among the younger men in 
the French churches, who lay special emphasis | 
on the idea of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
and are laboring to make this belief a reality 
and a power in the lives of Christians and 
through them on the world. Their organ is the 
“Avant-Garde,” edited by Pastor Monod, and 
they are establishing numerous “‘Solidarites, ’ 
as. they are called, or centers of moral, social 
and educational work, somewhat like the “‘in- 
stitutional’” churches in America, 

Especially in Central and Southern France, 
the former strongholds of the Huguenots, many 
congregations, and in a number of cases, whole | 
villages have lately become Protestant. In the. 
department of Correze within a few months. 
sixteen Roman congregations have embraced the 
Hvangelical faith, among which are towns with 
several thousand inhabitants. To these poor | 
people the New Testament was indeed a new 
book, and tney joyfully received it as the word ! 


ing. It has given them a new interest in life, 
and conduced to their material as well as their 
moral well-being. It is difficult for the Protest- 
ants to respond to the numerous calls which) 
are being made upon them. 

But this difficulty may perhaps be met by 
the important movement which for a number 
of years has been going on among the younger 
Catholic priests. Although their Church 
frowns upon the reading of the Bible by the 
laity, the priests are permitted to have it, and 
there they find a spiritual religion, which 
brings the individual soul into direct relation to 
the one Mediator Jesus Christ. As Christ 
said: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth | 
shall make you free.’ The spirit of liberty 
cannot be shut out by seminary walls. « can- 
vent gates. During the last few years, accord- 
ing to the Paris “Siecle,” over a thousand | 


men, have left the Church of Rome. There! 
have been many cases of heroic self-denial and | 
These men | 
are editing two weekly papers in Paris, enti- 
tled the “French Christian” and the ‘‘Convert- 
ed Priest.’”” Part of them have joined the Pro- 
testant churches, while others cherisn the 
dream of establishing a new free Reformed 
church, distinct from the historic cnurch of the 
Huguenots. It is stated on the same authority 
that there are thousands more wao would fol- 
low the example of those who have seceded, 
if the danger of starvation did not stare them 
in the face. A so-called “Fraternal Society of 
Former Priests’ has been formed, to assist 


ia 


|} and sometimes even by the village priest. 


them in obtaining a livlihood, and a number of 
them have entered Protestant theological 
seminaries to fit themselves to become pastors. 
This is considered to be “the widest and deep- 
est movement of the kind that has ever taken 
place in Trance since the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. 

Perhaps the most powerful evangelizing 
agency in France is the McAll Mission. It 
is a purely undenominational, evangelizing Mis- 
sion for making known the simple Gospel, es- 
pecially among the masses of the working peo- 
ple, who haye become utterly indifferent to all 
religion. Avoiding all controversy, it tells the 
simple story of the Gospels, circulates the Word 
of God, and brings love and nope to the-suf- 
fering and despairing. It seeks to bring sin- 
ners to Christ rather than to make them Pro- 
testants. Although it was begun by an iWn- 
glishman, it has earned the hearty good will of 
the French people. Dr. McAll was decorated 
by the municipality of Paris for his “‘devotion 
to humanity,” and received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor from the President of tne Re- 
public for services rendered to the country. 
The French police testify to the signal dimi- 
nution of crime effected by his missions. In 
the little army of the McAll workers are more 
than five hundred Frenchmen serving as unpaid 
volunteers, from pure love of the cause. This 
Mission thus serves as a training school for 
Christian workers, and is also a feeder for the 
Pyangelical churcnes. Over twenty of its sta- 
tions have been taken over by the various F.ench 
churches and some have grown into churches. 
It is a pioneer, sowing the seed and preparing 
the way, as John the Baptist did for the 
coming of Christ. I think it is the only Mis- 
sion which all Protestant denominations in 
England and America unite in supporting, At 
present this Mission sustains eighty-two stations 
in over forty cities, at a cost of only $65 000 
a year. A unique feature of it are tae Mis- 
sion Boats, built to carry the gospel along the 
rivers and canals of Central France. For ex- 
ample, the “Good Messenger” is a large house- 
boat and floating chapel, containing a hall 
which will seat one hundred and sixty persons, 
double cabin, kitchen, ete., decorated with 
boxes of flowering plants, with a cargo of Bi- 
bles, Testaments, and hymn books. It gener- 
ally remains about three weeks in one place, 
and is generally welcomed by the peasantry, 
In 
every city and town are many who are ready 
to receive the truth. 

Dr. Rossiter says: ‘The indications of heart 
hunger among the people of France are many 
and pathetic.” “Irance”’, he says, “has for cen- 


| turies been feeding on husks, and she is calling 


for bread.” Some converted anarchists have 

become efficient evangelists. In fact, a great 

religious reaction has been in progress in 

I'rance for more than ten years, from which the 

Roman Catholic as well as the Protestant 

churches are reaping the full benefit, and which 
manifests itself in ways too numerous to be — 
mentioned. Dr. McAll, shortly before his death, 

said that he could effectively place five hundred 

workers in six months. An excellent transla- 

tion of the four Gospels in modern literary 

form of Henri Lasserre, which bears the im- 

primatur of the Archbishop of Paris, has had 

an immense sale, and so has the Life of Christ 

by Father Didot. There is hope for France! © 
Notwithstanding some disheartening symptoms 

of decadence, there is an active principle of life. 

a new religious spirit, stirring within the heart 

of that nation, which may yet restore to France 

what she lost by the Revocation of the Edict of 

Nantes. 

When we consider the relations of France 
to the rest of the world, and her far-reaching — 
influence for both good and evil, it does seem 
as if we could hardly over-estimate the service 
which that gifted people may yet render in — 
spreading a pure Gospel throughout the earth. — 

W. D. ALEXANDER. ~— 
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TEMPERANCE 


We postpone the discussion of the Dis- | 
pensary system of handling intoxicating | 
liquors, because the past month has been 
rather interesting in local temperance 


matters. By and by we shall find time 
to discuss dispensaries. 

During the part of the month the An- 
ti-Saloon League, by the persistent ef- 
fort of Superintendent Rice aided by 
many interested helpers, has sent one 
girl to the Kona Orphanage, one boy 
to the Rescue Home, and two little Am- 
erican girls are soon to be sent to the 
Orphanage. All these children were res- 
cued from the vilest residences of Ho- 
nolulu. 


The Temperance workers also braced 
themselves for a legal fight during the 
past month. Two excellent opportuni- 
ties for hard hits arose. It is related of 
President Lincoln that when he was a 
young man, he visited St. Louis, and in 
the slave market, saw a young and beau- 
tiful mulatto girl sold by an auctioneer. 
His blood boiled within him and he re- 
corded the vow which he completely ful- 


Proclamation. “If I have a chance to 
hit this institution, I'll hit it hard.” The 


‘Anti-Saloon League had a chance to) 


“hit” when, Judge Estee of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court decided that the Primo Beer 
Saloons were operating under illegally 
granted licenses, and issued an injunction 
ordering them to be closed. The tem- 
perance people are asked why do you at- 
tack the beer saloons? The reply comes 
at once. 
opportunity we could ask, and if we fail 


to “hit” when we have a chance we are| 
simply fools. 
against several saloons running in oppo- | 
sition to Judge Estee’s injunction and | 
the only course of action open was to 


Evidence was secured 


take the evidence to the U. S. Court 
through the attornevs having the injunc- 


|beside the immorality and 


tion in hand. The result has been that | 
theTreasurer of the Territory has been 


cited to appear before Judge Estee and 
answer to contempt of court. The larger 
and more openly injurious saloons are 


being watched to see that they keep with- | 


in the limit of the law. It is well that 
they should understand this, for law is 


“some restriction. 


There is a serious question demanding 
consideration from every one interested 
in helping those who do not seem able 
or willing to help themselves. What is 
Government doing 


¢ 
7 
ing liquors in the Territory of Hawaii? 
Tt is claimed that the present Treasurer 
of the Territory has the complete control 
of the licenses of saloons. It is admitted 
that during his term of office the number 
of licenses issued have run up into alarm- 
ing figures. It is also well known that 


the most serious cause of the increasing 
decimation of the Hawaiians is the aw- 


REV. W. D. WESTHERVELT 


ful and totally insane use of intoxicating 


liquors. A vast number of the Hawaiians 
are reported as beirig entirely without 
judgment when the opportunity arises of 
satisfying this thirst for alsohol. They 
drink until completely paralyzed by the 
benumbing liquors used. Loss of prop- 
ertv is a very slight thing when placed 
death, so 
abundantly prevalent in the neighbor- 
hoods where intoxicating liquors are 
freely sold. 
—EE 

Is Treasurer Wright (himself a part 

Hawaiian) taking any steps whatever to 


' decrease the number of saloons in these 


islands or is he planning to extend the 


| limits in which saloons are to be placed? 
filled when he signed the Emancipation | 


Is he planning to increase the number of 
licenses to the infinite injury of the peo- 
ple of his own blood? 

Tt is pitiful to see Hawaiians eagerly 
grasp the opportunity of signing peti- 


‘tions asking that saloons shall not be 


located in their neighborhood, and hear 
them plead for the removal of tempta- 
tion from their families. 

Can the other officials of the Hawaii- 


}an Government afford to place themselves 
Because we now have the best | 


on record before the people of the Unit- 
ed States as advising this late unprece- 
dented increase of saloons for the sim- 
ple sake of larger revenue to the govern- 
ment? The total income from saloon li- 
censes is a miserably small sum—some 
sixty to seventy thousand dolars. Place 
this by the side of the misery and destruc- 
tion wrought among the Hawaiians alone 
and it seems as 1f mere humanitarianism 
would lead the responsible officers of 
our government to call a halt to the ex- 
tension of saloons throughout the Ter- 
ritory. 


What remedy do we propose? First, 


|that the government take into careful 


consideration methods of checking and 
if possible, eradicating the liquor sa- 
loons. Second, that the widest publicity 
be given to every request for a new or 
renewal license within the Territory 
Third, that in every district full notice 


to! be given of such application for license, 


‘check the évil of the sale of intoxicat-| and full opportunity afforded to peti- 


tions from those not desiring the pro- 
| posed saloons. Fourth, Let this include 
light wine and beer saloons as well as 
places where stronger drinks are sold. 
Fifth, Let the people of every voting pre- 
cinect have the privilege of deciding for 
themselves whether they desire one or 
more saloons in their midst—this is a 
reasonable proposition and can be en- 
dorsed by all voters irrespective of par- 
ty politics. The government, mean- 
while, can give full weight to petitions, 
until such time as the decision can be 
made at the polls. Sizxth, Under govern- 
mental stimulus a hearty and determined 
prosecution, or, rather, enforcement of 
existing laws, can be carried on. It is 
true that laws are enforced. We would 
otherwise be in a state of inextricable 
confusion. But in view of the franchise 
recently extended beyond its legal limits 
to the Honolulu Brewerv—extended not 
by a legislature, but by the Treasurer of 
the Territory, we are justified in ask- 
ing the responsible officers the question if 
the energies of the government are con- 
tinually centered upon enforcing law, or 
if many times there is consciously at- 
tempted an evasion of the law? 


There is a trinity in all government, 
divine or human; the Legislative branch 
which thinks out and decides what shall 
be done, the Executive branch, which en- 
forces the decisions made, and the judic- 
iary, which alone has the power of de- 
ciding the right or wrong of the ques- 
tions arising under the interpretation of 
the laws passed by the Legislature. Is 
it wrong for us to ask the Executive de- 
partment, which includes the entire po- 
lice stystem, to make plain to the citi- 
zens of Hawaii a full sympathy with that 
strong clement among our citizens which 
asks for a decrease of evils? Is it wrong 
for us to assume in view of the increas- 
ed saloon licenses that we have not had 
that sympathy and assistance which, not 
we, but the more sorely tempted class of 
our people so greatly need? Have we 
not the right to hope that in the future 
our Territorial officials will give more 
thought to this side of the power plac- 
ed in their hands for the benefit of the 
people? 


The latest returns from the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court gives the Primo Beer Saloons 
a longer lease of life. An appeal from 
the decision here has been made to the 
UPS. Circuit Court im California. The 
lawyers having in charge the contempt 


of court case before Judge Estee agreed 
to ask a continuance, and Judge Estee 
granted a stay of proceedings until July 
7th. The evidence against Primo Sa- 
loons secured by the Anti-Saloon League 
should be strongly preseiited before 
Judge Estee at that time. 
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The Christian Life... .. 


There is often great confusion as to 
the will of God. People think that what 
God wills must inevitably take place. 
This is by no means the case. 
a great deal of blessing to His people, 
which never comes to them. He wills 
it most earnestly, but they do not will 
it, and it cannot come to them. 
the great mystery of man’s creation with 
a free will, and also of the renewal of 
His will in redemption, that God has 
made the execution of His will, in many 
things, dependent on the will of man. 
Of God's will revealed in His promises 
so much will be fulfilled as our faith ac- 
cepts. Prayer is the power by which 
that comes to pass which otherwise would 
not take place. And faith, the power 
by which it is decided how much of God’s 
will shall be done in us. When once 


God reveals to a soul what He is will-| 


ing to do for it, the responsibility for the 
execution of that will rests with us. 
Some are afraid that this is putting 
too much power into the hands of man. 
But all power is put into the hands 
of man in Christ Jesus. The key of all 
prayer and all power is His, and when 
we learn to understand that He is just 
as much one with us as with the Father, 
and that we are also just as much one 
with Him as He with the Father, we 
shall see how natural and right and safe 
it is that to those who abide in Him as 
He in the Father, such power should be 
given. It is Christ the Son who has the 
right to ask what He will: it is through 
the abiding in Him and His abiding in 


us( in a Divine reality of which we have | 


too little apprehension) that His Spirit 
breathes in us what He wants to ask and 
obtain through us. We _ pray in His 
Name: the prayers are really ours and 
as really His. 

Others again fear that to believe that 
prayer has such power is. limiting the 
liberty and love of God. O if we only 
knew how we are limiting His liberty 
and His love by not allowing Him to 
act in the only way in which He chooses 
to act, now that He has taken us up 
into fellowship with Himself—througn 
our prayers and our faith. A brother in 
the ministry once asked, as we _ were 
speaking on this subject, whether there 
was not a danger of our thinking that 
our love to souls and our willingness to 
see them blessed were to move God’s 
love and God’s willingness to bless them. 
We were just passing some large wa- 


ter-pipes, by which water was being car- | 


ried over hill and dale from a large 
mountain stream to a town at some dis- 
tance. Just look at these pipes, was the 
answer; they did not make the water 
willing to flow downwards from the hills, 


God wills | 


This is | 


/}our have His saints.’ 


| that if we ask anything 


nor did they give it its power of bless- | 


ing and refreshment: this is its very 
nature. All that they could do is to de- 
cide its direction: by them the inhabitants 


of the town said they want the blessing 


And just so, it is the very nature 
of God to love and to bless. Downward 
and ever downward His love longs 10 
come with its quickening and refresh- 
ing streams. But he has left it to prayer 
to say where the blessing is to come. 
He has committed it to His believing peo- 


there. 


ple to bring the living water to the desert | 
| places: the will of God to bless is depend- 


ent upon the will of man to say where 
the blessing must descend. “Such lion- 
‘And this is the 
we have toward Him, 
eccord neg 
His will, He heareth us. And if we 
know that He hear us, whatsoever we 
ask,we know that we have the petitions 
which we have asked of Him.’ 

Rev. Andrew Murriy. 


——or>__—_— 
This month brings to a 


BOYS’ BRIGADE aa 4 
elose the administration 


of Mr. John D. Waldron, who, before long, will 
be known as Rey. John D. Waldron in view of 
the recent action of the Council called to ordain 
him. The season closed with a number of 
events. A battalion drill Friday. May 22nd; 


boldness which 


and a social and awarding of medals and ban- 
ner May 3l1st. It is not definitely settled con- 
cerning the future, but it is probable that the 
work of the following year will be divided be- 
tween two men. The plan is to keep the in- 
dustrial work in the hands of one man, leaving 
the new Secretary time to devote himself chief- 
ly to athletics and the clubs, while having the 
supervision of the entire work of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade, A young, unmarried man of athletie ex- 
perience and strong Christian character is being 
scught. 


The field day at Kapiolani Park was an un- 
qualified success. Two hundred and fifteen boys 
were given free transportation on the tram cars 
and they made the welkin ring with club songs 
and good natured railery. 

On the grounds the first event was a com- 


petitive drill between the Palama and Kakaako | 


Most of the onlookers. including 
Major Wilson of the Boys’ Brigade, confessed 
to astonishment at the precision and attention 
of tre boys in their movements, as well as at 
the self-possession and ability of the boy officers 
who conducted the drill. . The sports were 
cleanly contested and with no bad incidents 
of temper or rowdyism. Kakaako rose in its 
might and overwhelmed Palama for the first 
time in the Brigade’s history. The secret of 
this when looked into discloses a succession of 
hard days of training under an energetic and 
athletic leader who himself won four medals 
for his club. 


companies. 


to superintend it, the food was quite evenly 
distributed, which is considerable of a claim 
to make when boys are to be the recipients. 
After lunch there was still some few events to 


| be contested, but as Kakaako was so far in 


the lead there was not quite the same zest. 
Just time was left to catch the cars’ home and 
the management breathed more freely. 


to} 


At about two o’clock a simple |} 
| lunch was served in the grand-stand, and de- 
| spite the fact that there were but three men 


In the meantime, the new field project lingers 
notwithstanding that it it the finest opportunity 
in an athletic way ever offered to the publie, 
and the Baseball League has had to take very 
inferior accommodations for this seasons games, 


“The Kauluwela grounds still are unoccupied. 


The trouble lies in the very common need of 
all benevolent enterprises during these days, 
viz:, the lack of funds. It is thought that $2,- 
YUU woula put the grounds in good _ shape. 
and tnat a consideravle income could be real- 
ized trom rentals at times when the boys would 
not be seriously discomimoded, 


6-9 
CHRISTLAN ‘he wre” of the wee: 
NDEAVOR is now receiving consid- 
ENDEAYV( eration. sow is it to 


be known which Society has learned most Bible 
verses during tae year? ‘he President and 
Secretary or the Union have come to the con- 
clusion that the best judges of such facts will 
be the pastors themselves, and the banner will 
be awarded to the society whose members can 
stand examination on the greatest number of 
Bible verses. Suspicion points already to some 
very probably successful societies—successful 
whether they get the banner or not. We hear 
of one little society not far from Honolulu that 


spends every evening in the work of prepara-— 


tion of its verses. 
children babble Bible verses in this interesting 
spot. Rumor has it that another society pro- 
poses to hold a “spelling match” in the form 
of a social at the house of a prominent member. 


|The feature of this evening will be the choos- 


ing of sides, and “spelling down” by quoting 


competitive drill and field sports on May 30th; Denes 


A yery successful social in the form of a trol- 


|ley ride was given on a recent moonlight night 


by the Central Union Society. The party started 
over the line to Kalihi; returning, the run was 


It is said that even the - 


made to Manoa yalley, where the crowd jour-— 


neyed to the residence of Mr. F, C. Atherton, 


‘where refreshments were served and games in- 


dulged in, and the return trip to town was made 
at a late hour. 


——————~—-~—__—_ 
Sunday afternoon 


Moyes ings have been a prob- 
lem. It seems against nature that men who are 
busy all the week should be expected to come 
in any large numbers in the warm afternoons 
to spend one of the best nours of the day in- 
doors. It is a sacrifice which men who want to 
grow in grace might be expected to make and, 
if viewed from the standpoint of a privilege to 
growing Christians, there would, perhaps, be 
nothing to say. If, however, men are to be reach- 
ed and brought to the Master who are worldly 
in ell their sympathies, they can  scarce- 
ly be brought at such a time and in such a way, 
Some plans must be made to go after these 
people. Hence the proposition that many of 
the summer meetings at the Y. M. C. A. shall 
be held in the open air. Such places as Pa- 
cific Heights have been selected, Kapiolani 
Park, and somewhere in the neighborhood of 
the beach. It is probable that such plans will 
mature soon. 


—_—__++»—___. 
SUNDAY The Hawaiian Sunday 
SCHOOLS Schools are agog with in- 


terest over two impor- 
tant events. First: the “Leo Hoonani” has 
come. This is the long expected song book. 
Second: There is much interest concerning the 
meeting of the Evangelical Association at La- 


haina, and representatives are already prepar- e 2 


ing to assist in the hoike at that time. 


meet- | 


‘+ 
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And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever comes the perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We ‘ear life murmur or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 


An instinct within it that reaches and towers, | NY 
| white. men, and that so many of the! 


And, groping’ blindly above it for ligat, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 
—LOWELL. 


The hot weather is here, and people) 
are beginning to sigh for the invigor-| 
ating breezes of a cooler climate. Why 
take the long trip to the States when cv- 
ery climate can be found here in Ha-| 
waii, from that of the sandy beach ot 
Lahaina to that of the frigid peak of| 
Haleakala? Elevation of twelve or fif- 
teen hundred feet affords a most delight- 
ful resting plasce. 

To be sure there are not the accom- 
modations for many people in such 
places, but why not take tents and 
camp? The expense is very moderate, 
and the benefits of the out-door life 
and the change of air are surprisingly 
great. A plentiful supply of water 
is most necessary. A cool, clear moun- 
tain stream is a delightful place near 
which to pitch one’s tent.. A few trees) 
to form a delightful shade make it com- 
fortable and pleasant though the shade 
should not be dense enough to keep out 
the sun and the wind, thereby making 
it damp. 

A cot, blankets, and mosquito net 
for each person are needed, and as few 
other things as one can possibly get 
along with; but don’t forget the imsect 
powder. A hole in the ground makes a 
most excellent stove even in wet weather, 
if the cook is around with an umbrella, 
a little coal-oil, some dry wood and a 
bathing’ suit. 

‘The good health, good color and fine) 
appetites of each member of one camp- 
ing party testify to the great success of 
this way of spending the hot summer 
months. ; 


A Camper. 
EE SE 
HAWATIAN HOMES OF TODAY 
IN HONOLULU 


In visiting Hawaiian homes in Hono- 
lulu one sees great and varied differ- 
ences. There are those owned by the 
Hawaiians, others are rented, in which 
the family may abide for a longer or a 
shorter time. Many of them are com- 
fortably furnished. Often one sees not 
only the necessities, but the luxuries 
of life, and we are sometimes puzzled, 


/instruments are not rare. 


MARY DILLINGHAM FREAR 


to distinguish the Hawalian cottages 
| from those of the Anglo-Saxon. 

No doubt the reasons for this ten- 
dency for pretty homes can, in a large 
measure, be traced to the fact that ma- 
of the Hawaiian girls marry 
Hawaiians in these days have other 
blood mingled in their veins. 

Then, those brought up in boarding 
schools show their -training in ‘he'r 
neat homes. One admires their beauti- 
ful handiwork of lace and lauhala. 

Many of these homes are adorned 
with fine pictures, bric-a-brac and soft 
rugs, while a piano and other musical 
Books are not 
so numerous. In one home, however, we 
were especially pleased to see that the 
“head of the house” had quite a library 
which he appreciated. Their 
taste for flowers and cultivation of gar- 
dens, is another cause of attractiveness 
to the home. 

On the other hand, we find the home in 
an untidy condition. Sometimes it con- 
sists of one room, which holds the ht- 
tle all of the family save the cooking ap- 
paratus, which is on the veranda, or 
the ground near by, no chair, no bed; 
only mats, trunks and dishes, which of- 
ten are none too clean. 

In these homes more or less of super- 
stition is to be found. But what makes 
one’s heart ache the most is to find the 
Hawaiians housed (one cannot call it a 
home!) in the tenements. He is out 
of his element there. Climbing the long, 
dirty stairs, we find a family dwelling in 
one or more rooms. ‘There is often no 
kitchen, and, as oil stoves are not allow- 
ed, the only alternative is to buy bread, 
coffee, etc., from the Chinamen, In some 
“ground floor” tenements, cook and wash 
houses are supplied. 

Another difficulty in many of the ten- 
ements is, that the walls are not board- 
ed to the roof, and woe betide any se- 
crets that mav be whispered. One Ha- 
walian told us that this often causes 
trouble between the families. 

With all the gratification that comes 
on seeing the progress attained in the 
home making of the Hawaiians, there 
is also the realization of the needs of 
many of the young people who may not 
have the opportunity of being trained in 
household arts. Settlement work would 
be a great blessing to Honolulu. Clubs 
or classes in sewing, cooking, and house- 
keeping, are needed for the rising gen- 
eration, that the coming homemakers 
may learn economy as well as thrift, 


Ze 


‘It needs something to endear it.” 


natural | theless, to the riders therin. 


ie} 


and bring happiness in so. doing, re- 
membering that: 
“Home is not merely roof and room, 


“Honest love, 
Honest work for the day, 
Honest hope for the morrow.” 
Laura C. Green. 
oe 


HE -RAGE 


They were having the jolliest time in 
their front yard as I reined in my horse 
close by. There were no trees, no flow- 
ers, no grass. It was a front yard, eight 
feet square, perhaps, strewn with the de- 
bris of old carts, broken wheels and rus- 
ty iron: and bounded by a blacksmith 
shop, a soda stand, a dusty street and an 
entrance to a long row of rooms which 
the children called homes. 

The special feature of the day seemed 
to be a coaching party; and the coach 
was a.very grand affair—an antiquated 
and decayed relic of gentility, minus 
wheels. minus shafts, minus springs and 
minus paint, but a grand affair, never- 
There were 
ten of them, in age ranging from six to 
one, and their costumes varied from a 
faded green kimona on a_ barefooted 
maiden of Japan, to the white muslin 
and buckled slippers of a chubby Hawaii- 
an, who was evidently the fine lady in 
whose honor the party was given, judg- 
ing bv the homage paid her—or was ut 
paid, rather, to the fine apparel and to a 
much starched and frilled white bonnet 
in particular, that her hatless companions 
viewed with admiration? 

With a flourish of whips and shaking 
of imaginary lines the party set forth; 
the steeds were kept at foaming pace, 
urged on by the constant persuasion of 
a chorus of get up!” They travelled fur 
miles and miles farther and faster than 
any one else ever went. 

“Lookout,” I cried, “your horses are 
running away.’ The coach came to a 
sudden stop. Two big black eyes looked 
wonderingly at me from under the white 
bonnet, while those of the chrysanthe- 
mum calico, stuck their hands in their 
mouths and giggled again. 

“Come,” I said, “I'll run you a race,” 
and as I looked back I saw them lashing 
the imaginary horses in great excitement 
and yelling after me ‘we beat.” 

Grace Darrow Sedgwick. 
Se 
A SUMMER DESSERT. 


With the coming of warm weather it is well 
to use the fruit at our command, and nothing 
is so pretty for luncheon as a pineapple served 
in the following manner: Select a pine having 
a good leaf-end and cut that off carefully, to 
be used later as a cover. Then scrape out all 
the fruit, and mixing it with strawberries, slic- 
ed oranges and a little sugar, place on the ice. 
When chilled through this can be put back 
into the pineapple case and served. 
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‘ | RECORD of EVENTS| ‘ | 


May 3d.—Hon. Chas. M. Cooke's car- | 
riage wrecked while driving down from) 
Luakaha, and his left arm broken. Mrs. 
Montague Turner much bruised, and her | 
maid breaks two ribs. 

5th—Ten business employees, arrest-| 
ed on the 3rd, in a gambling resort, hav- | 
ing each given fictitious names, for feit 
$25 bail each —Ewa Mill reports record-| 
breaking week; output of sugar of 1222. 
tons.—Hawiian Lodge F. & A. Masons, | 
celebrates it 50th mnniversary.—Bishop 
Nichols dedicates the Parish house of 
St. Clements Chapel, near Punahou.—_ 
Welau, a native, drowned in surf off, 
Quarantine I. 

gth.—S. S. Dickenson, of Mackay Pa- 
cific Cable Co. inspects shores near Ho- 
nolulu to find a landing place for the ca- 
ble —A. M. Hewitt, an old resident, bro- 
ken down by drink, shoots himself. 
through the head, leaving a large destt- 
tute family. 

toth— Wahiawa Irrigating Ditch op- 
ened, amid cheers of ‘colonists. Ditch 
three and three quarter miles in length, 
all but 1500 feet being in thirty-seven 
tunnels, the longest being 1855 feet— 
Olaa Mill farther breaks the record py | 
reporting the previous weck’s output of! 
sugar, as 1312 tons, made in 98 hours 
work. 

12th.—Robert Lishman at Makiki, kill-| 
ed by his young Jersey bull, being tossed | 


over a fence, and his neck broken. Mr. | 
Lishman among other structures had 
erected the Judiciary building, Lunalio| 


Andrews’ Cathedral and Cen- 
tral Union Crurch. In less than two! 
years more he might have celebrated his’ 
golden wedding. 
14th—The Board of health accede to’ 
the request of Bishop Gulstan, not to re- | 
move lather Wendelin from the ley er, 
settlement. 
18th—Aimura, a Japanese at 
murders Kane, a Jaoirese woman 
cutting her throat, and is speedily ar-| 
rested. —Cruiser Manila arrives, the first | 
of Dewey’s captured Spanish gunboats. 
to cross the Pacific—News of violent: 
floods last week in Nahiku, Keanae sec- 
tion of Maui, also on the Waikapu and 
Ukumehame mountain, stopping travel 
between Lahaina and Wailuku.—Freder- 
ick Andrecht, a German aged 68 years, 
shoots himself at Kakaako suburb— 
Heavy lighter of Pearl Harbor dredger 
robbed of its lines and set adrift. 
21st.—Fire in Dickey & Newcomb’s of- | 
fice on Fort street, extinguished Sica 
destructive damage. 
2d.—Death at Queen’s Hospital, in| 
consequence of an accidental shot two) 
weeks before, of David Kanewanui, 
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editor of the Kuokoa, a prominent young | of the churches was held Saturday, May 


| yond McCully 


| friends called 
_ Valuable presents made them. 


| NOTLEY—In this city, May 2, Charles Not- | 


_JACKSON—In this city,Frand Vida Jackson, 


| ROBINSON-LEWIS—At Hilo, May 21, Miss, 


from the Sunday-Schools. 


Hawaiian —TJubilee observance in Cen- 
tral Union Church of the Fiftieth anni-! 
versary of the organizataion of the Ha- 
“waiian Mission Children’s Society.—‘‘Red 
Sunset Glows” appear, believed to be 
caused by the volcanic eruption of May 
‘oth in Martinique. 

Mav26—Ten acre tract in Pawaa, be- 
lands, selected for Mclin- 
Memorial Park. 
May 30—Decoration Day impressive- 
ly observed. Oration by Judge Estee. 

31st—Dr. S. E. Bishop and wife ob- 
serve their Golden Wedding. Over 270 
to congratulate them. 


ley 


a 
DEATHS 


ley, aged 75 long prominent in planting and 
legislation. 

KAUUAWANO—In this city, May 3, Jonn K. 
Kauuawano, aged 61, prominent in Kalakaua 
politics. 

HEWITT—In this city, May 9th, A. M. Hew- 
itt. aged 44. 


LISHMAN—In this city, Robert Lishman, ag- 
ed 71. 


aged 20 months. 

TRACY—In this city, May 17, BH. D. Tracy, 
son of Mrs. IT’. H. Hatch of San Francisco, 
aged 47 years. 

HEEN—In this city, May 21, Mrs. 
Heen, aged 48 years. 

KANEWANUI—In this city, May 22, David) 
Kauewanui, editor of the Kuokoa, aged 26 
years. 

FORSYTH—In Kula, Maui, May 22, Thos. 
B. Forsyth, aged 71 years. and for 50 years! 
a resident ofMaui. | 

BRABAZON—In Beonolulu, May 24. H. E. 
Brabazon, aged 48 years. 


Hee: 


————— @—-e—__ 

MARRIED 
MBYER-FARRAR—In this city, April 30,° 
Louis Meyer to Miss Belle Farrar, both of} 


Burlington, Iowa. 


| RALSTON-COPP—At Makawao, May 1, John | 


Stanley Ralston of Honolulu, to Miss Lydia 
Kamai Copp. 
McKED-CARR—In this city, May 6, James! 
McKee to Miss Ruth Carr. 
SMITH-McCULLY—In this city, May 17, 
Francis Wiliam Smith to Miss Alice Law- 
rence McCully. 


Hazel Sampson Lewis to Clarence Robinson. | 


————-<______ 


THE MAUI ASSOCIATION 


All the churches but two were repre- 
sented at the meeting held at Lahaina 
May 7-9. With the Delegates from the 
churches came also numerous. delegates 
The meetings 
of the Sunday-School Association be- 
gan on Friday, May and. 

A special meeting of the Association 


| meeting. 


| 3rd, for the purpose of approving of 


the settlement of Rev. S. Kapu as pas- 
tor of Wainee church, Lahaina. The 
installation exercises were held Sundav, 
May 4th, Rev. S. L. Destia preaching the 
sermon. 

The great topic in the minds of all 
was the meeting of the Evangelical As- 
sociation to be held at Lahaina begin- 
ning July 2nd. Evervbody had been in- 
terested in raising money for the sup-. 
port of the crowds that will probably 
be in attendance at that time. Concerts 
were being held and subscription pa- 
pers were being passed around for the 
purpose. Pastors were short in their 


| salaries because money had gone towards 


making the $2000 needed as an enter- 
tainment fund. ; 

Undoubtedly the holding of this great 
meeting at Lahaina will greatly tax the 
hospitalitv of its people. but it ought to 
do them good.) Something more than 
ordinary is needed to auicken the church 
life of the natives of Lahaina end draw 
their thoughts away from themselves 
and from factional politics. 

Tt is a part of the plan to have a great 
Sunday-School exhibition—having as far 
as possible all the schools of the group 
represented. Several davs will have to 
be given to this part of the pro- 
gram. Various schools of the group are 


/now in training for the great exhibition 


and some fine singing may be expected. 

A chance should also be given the 
strong men of the churches to make ad- 
dresses on important topics. 

Lanai came in for its share of notice 
at the meeting and a committee was ap- 
pointed to visit it. Huelo was taken from 
the pastoral care of Rev. Kuika- 
hi and put under the pastoral charge 
of Mr. Palea. ; 

The committee which investigated 
Rev. Kolopapela’s case reported that in 
his struggles with evil influences on Mol- 
okai he greatly needs the moral support 
and sympathy of his brethern in the 
ministry. 

It was charged that he need clear him- 
self from the entanglement of debt. 

This is indeed a very distinct necess- 
ity on the part of several pastors. He 
who shall get the ears of the native minis- 
try—lavmen as well—and say the right 
word on this point will do a good work, 
for they greatly need to have such obli- 


gations laid upon their consciences and 
| their honor. We think of making it the 


great moral question at our Lahaina 
The Hawaiians should be 
taught that all business success as well 
as spiritual health depends upon the abil- 
itv to handle money honestly. 

On confession of his sin, Rev. Z. S. K. 
Paaluhi was approved by the Associa- 
tion to again take up the work of the 
ministry. Ov Paae 
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Several additions have been made to 
the library during the past month and 
books are constantly being used by the 
members. The. list of books given by 
generous donors is appended below that 
other givers may know what is already 
in the library: 

From Mrs. J. A. Hill: 
Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne. 
From Miss Helen Keany : 
The Master Craftsman, Besant. 
The First Violin. Fothergill. 
Magaria, Evans. 
A First Fleet Family, Beeke and Jeffery. 
Camps, Quarters and Casual Places, Forbes. 
From Mrs. B. F. Dillingham: 
The Light of Asia, Arnold, 
Treasure Island, Stevenson. 
Black Beauty, Sewall. 
In The Golden Days, Lyall. 
Robert Elsmere, Ward. 
Candalaria, Owen. 
When a Man’s Single, Barrie. 
Beyond the City. Doyle. 
The Deemster, Caine. 
Rudder Grange, Stockton. 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Rostand. 
Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne. 
The Honorable Peter Stirling, Ford. 
Kenliworth, Scott. 
A Face Illumined, HE. P. Roe. 
What Every One Should Know, Burt. 
Personal Beauty, Brington and Napheys. 

The Thursday Noon Song Services 
have been well attended and the songs by 
Miss Rogers, on two Thursdays, and by 
Mrs. Dr. Alveraz have been greatly ap- 
preciated. We are sorry to lose Miss Ro- 
gers, who leaves the islands permanently. 
Miss Barber favored us one day with 
violin solos, greatly to the delight of 
those present. 

On Thursday, May 8, a large number 
gathered at five o'clock to hear Mrs. 
Dillingham’s most practical and helpful 
talk on “Receiving and being received.” 
-Ihe Thursday following, Mrs. C. M. 
‘Hyde talked on “Table Etiquette.” Both 
talks called out many questions, and a 
great deal of helpful discussion of points 
so essential to well trained women. On 
May 29, Mrs. P. L.. Weaver discussed 
“The Art of Conversation”, and June 


— Mrs. Joseph Richards’ subject will be. 


©inethe Public Eye.” These talks are 
held at 5 p.m., and are open to any la- 
dies who care to drop in. 

New acquaintances have been made 
among the unmarried members of the 
Association at the three informal “At 
Homes” at Mrs. Brown’s cottage dur- 
ing this month. 

Sewing meetings have been résumed 
on Friday evenings at the home of the 
Secretary, corner of Kinau and Kapiola- 
ni streets. Kimonas, bathing suits, shirt 
waists and empire house dresses are rap- 
idly evolved, while tongues keep pace 
with flying fingers and pleasant friend- 
ships are formed among those who work 

~~ 


so busily and helpfully together. 

Enthusiasm and Christmas gifts are 
the results of Miss Edith King’s Pyrog- 
raphy class, which meets at 5 p.m. at the 
Rooms every Thursday. The terms are 
so moderate and the work so fascinat- 
ing that the class is already large. 

The Rooms are used not only for the 
work, but are now used for the regular 
weekly meetings of the Flower Mission 
and the monthly meetings of the Kinder- 
garten Association, as well as for num 
erous small committee meetings; while 
many ladies arrange to meet friends 
there, drop in to use the telephone, or io 
ask for information along many differ- 
ent lines. We are glad to thus be use- 
ful and used. 

The Secretary has quite a list of rooms 


| to rent, and is always glad to be informed | 


of good homes desirable for ladies. Tour- 
ists frequently drop in for aid in such 
matters. 

— > oe ____—__—__ 


At the June meeting of the Board of 
Directors thefollowing ladies were voted 
into membership: Miss Josephine As- 
berry, Miss Bertha F. Bindt, Mrs. Olive 
L. Bristol, Mrs. Willibald Felmy, Mrs. 
Captain Fuller, Miss Mary E. Green, 
Mrs. J. H. Higgins, Mrs.Theodore Mey- 
es, Mrs No Ke. Wilsons “Mirs-_W. 'S. 
Withers. 

Dr. Luella Cleveland is attending the 
Y. W. C. A. conference at Capitola, Cal., 
and writes thus interestingly of it: “We 
are at a large beach hotel where the surf 
rolls up as it does in Hawaii, but so very 
*cold! Mornings are given to work and 
afternoons to recreations, as swimming, 


sailing or riding to the big redwood 
trees near Santa Cruz. There are about 
300 girls here, mostly fro meolleges, 


though the city girls are in larger num- 
bers in the Associations. The: girls are 
so young for University girls, and are 
such a healthy, buxom, happy lot. Miss 
Mary Dunn, one of the National City 
Secretaries may visit Honolulu before 
many months. It seems so encouraging 
to see so many women so interested in 
living up to the highest in them.” 
3 At a 
THE CONVENTION OF WOMAN’S 
CLUBS AT LOS ANGELES 

The two delegates of the Hawaiian 
Woman’s Club who attended the Biennial 
Convention of the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs at Los Angeles, the first 
week in May, could but wish that the 
Free Kindergarten, and Children’s Aid 
Association, the Mothers and Teachers’ 
Club and other of our organizations 
might have had representatives there to 
enjoy the stimulus of this mental and 
social festival. 

It would be nothing less than inspir- 


ing simply to attend the meetings in| 


the Simpson Auditorium where’ two 
thousand women filled the flower be- 
decked house to its lofty second  gal- 
lery, and where parliamentary order in 
the hands of such women as Mrs. Re- 
becca Douglas Lowe and Mrs. Emma 
Fox on the platform, and Mrs. Penny- 
backer of Texas and Mrs. Lee of Cal., 
in the house, was indeed a thing of 
beauty. The storm anticipated on the 
subject of admitting “colored” clubs was 
avoided by tactful and skillful manage- 
ment. While warm words entered into 
the discussion, courtesy and the rights of 
individuals were not forgoten. No per- 
sonalities were indulged in, the word 
“colored” was barred from the amend- 
ment and a compromise affected by those 
most strongly opposed to each _ other. 
Massachusetts and Georgia made one 
common basis for admission, unanimity 
of the Membership Committee of the 
General Federation, a safe, if conserva- 
tive, decision. Among the subjects pre- 
sented at the program meetngs were ma- 
ny of vital importance on which the tes- 
timony of experts was produced. Re- 
forestry, the preservation of birds, civil 
service reform, and the amelioration of 
the conditions affecting women wage 
earners and child labor, rivalled the 
topics presented by the art, educational, 
and literature sections. 

Among the most telling speakers were 
Mrs. Jones of Utah, with her appeal on 
behalf of the Consumer’s League, Mrs. 
Troutman, President of the Woman’s 
Health Protection Association, N. Y., 
who presented means and methods of 
protecting public health; Mrs. Fred 
Schaff, Philadelphia, President of the 
National Congress of Mothers, with her 
exposition of the Juvenile Court Law, 
Mrs. Kelly, the noble chairman of the 
Industrial Committee, whose earnest eyes 
are saddened by the continual sight of 
oppression that came under her notice, 
and the consecrated Jane Addams with 
her burden of the poor, who are always 
with her. 

Truly although the tabernacle for visit- 
ing delegates might not remain in the 
iair city of Los Angeles, it was good 
to be there and to carry thence thoughts 
for better living. 

Mary Dillingham Frear. 
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The quality and price in perfect 
harmony with your taste and 


purse—and do justice to your face 


RICE & PERKINS, Photographers. 
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TEL. MAIN 177, 
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HAWAIIAN MISSION 
CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


The 22d and 23d days of May were 
memorable ones to the Hawaiian Mis- 
sion Children’s Society, for on those days 
they celebrated their Jubilee, the comple- 
tion of fiftv years of existence as a so- 
ciety. On Thursday evening, the 22nd, 
a public meeting was held in Central Un- 
ion Church. The house had been elab- 
orately decorated for the occasion under 
the supervision of Mrs. J. B. Atherton. | 

Beautiful Banners, prepared by Mrs. 
©. P. Emerson, with the names of the 
missionary fathers and the stations where 
they labored, inscribed upon them, being 
upon the wall. Among them also was 
a fine silk banner of our Society, made 
in 1870 for the Hawaiian Mission Jub- 
ilee, but appropriate, as well to this occa- 
sion. 

Flags and greenery made beautiful 
the platform upon which the speakers of 
the evening were seated. After the sing- 
~ ing of a hymn, and praver by Rev. Mr. 
Kincaid, the storv of the first decade of 
the Society was read by. the retiring 
President, Rev. O. H. Gulick; that of the 
second decade, bv Dr. S. E. Bishop; the 


third, by Miss M. A. Chamberlain: the 
fourth, by Mrs. L. B. Coan: and that of 
the fifth, by Mr. W. D. Alexander: also 


a financial statement by Rev. W. D. Wes- 


tervelt. All were exceedingly interest- 
ing, and were attentively listened to by 
the large audience. 

The papers have been printed in the 
Advertiser, and will form a part of this 
year’s Annual Report. 

The next afternoon the Cousins met 
for a social reunionat the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Richards. It was 
intended that the gathering should he! 
on the spacious lawn in front of the 
house, but litle showers drove every one 
to the wide verandahs, which for two, 
hours were the gathering place for a 
happy, merry crowd. Everyone seemed 
to be in the best of spirits, and talk and 
laughter, interspersed with music and re- 
freshments, made the time pass all too 
quickly ; and when the company adjourn- 
ed it was with the feeling that the Jubi- 
lee had been most pleasantly celebrated. | 

The annual meeting 
the house of Mr. J. B. Atherton on the 
evening of May 17th. The meeting was 
well attended and much business trans- | 
acted. Changes in the Constitution and | 
By-Laws which were recommended at the 
previous meeting were discussed, amend- 
ed and voted upon. A few persons were 
made eligible to membership. The Off- 
cers for the ensuing year were then chos- 
en. They are: President, Mr. C. Hy 
Dickey ; Vice-President, Dr. A. B. Clark; 
Recording Secretary, Mr. L. Andrews: 
Cor. Secretary, Mrs. R. Andrews; Treas- I 


was . held at) 


urer, Mr. Lyle Dickey . Elective mem- 
bers of. the Board of Managers, Rey. O. 
H. Gulick .and Mlss M. A. Chamber- 
lain. The report of the corresponding 
secretary, Miss Hall, was then read. The 


ce 
Sern 


| eat 


other reports as well as the estimates for — 


next year, were postponed until an ad- 


journed meeting, owing to the lateness — 


of the hour. ; 

The regret to hear that the finances for 
this year are quite behind hand. Should 
we not this Jubilee year make an espec- 
ial Thank-offering for all the good things 
we have received the past fifty years, and 
not allow the year to close with a debt 
upon us. 


— + 


DR. AND MRS. S.. E. BIS iaae 
GOLDEN WEDDING 


According to the record given in Gen- 
esis, the patriachs, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, lived respectively 175, 180 and 
147 years. 

But in these later golden centuries it 
is not given man to live so slowly or so 
long; and the married couples who are 
permitted, hand in hand, to walk togeth- 
er fiftv vears are few, and are accounted 
as exceptionally blessed. 

Our honored townsman, Dr. Bishop 
and his esteemed wife, on the 31st day 
of May, had the pleasure of receiving 
the congratulations of a host of friends, 
BpoD the fiftieth anniversary of their 


IRROSTER 


to the amount of $10,000 and over. 


another matter. 


of our workers should be most useful. 
will show why the Board of the HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSN is in debt 
Then it will show, too, how much this community is in debt 
to the Board,—-which easily suggests from among whom this debt shall be raised. As to the “how,”— 
Some suggestion, however,will appear, from the way these workers are distributed, as to 


where the burden of their support should lie. 


HAWAIIAN WORK. 


J. M. Naeole. Molokai 
M. Lutera, Maui 
P. Keaupuni, “ 
ALaPalic 
O. Nawahine, 
G. W. P. Kaeo, 
8. C. Luhiau, 
W. M. Kalaiwaa 
J. N. Kamoku, 
J. Samoa, 
S. W. Kekuewa, 
Mrs. Olivia Mahoe, 
Rey. Lyons Kakani, Oahu 
“ “H. Manase. 
“J. Kekela, 
Cx Lsaia; 
“ E. S. Timoteo, Evangelist 


KOHALA SEMINARY 


Miss M. Gardner, 
“ C. A. Mead, 
“FB. B. Montague, 

M. B. Rose, 


Rev. Mr, F. 


Rey. 


““c 


“é 
“ce 


Hawaii 
“ce 


Mr. 


Chow 


“ 
“ce 


Hawaii 2% 
“ “ce 
“ec 


“ 


To pay the above each month is what has caused the debt. 


CHINESE WORK. 


Rev, E. W. Thwing, Hvang. 
Miss C. L. Turner, 
Yee Kui, 
Kong Tet Yin, 
Mr. Kong Hyuk Tung 
Miss Eva Kong, 
Rey, Ting Ah Lin, 
Mr. hing Tung, 

Mr. S. 
Cow Det Min. 


Kau Hin Yin, 


W. Damon, Oahu Rey. 


Maui 
Hawaii 
iy 


Miss E. Taleott, Oahu 
Rey. S. Sokabe 
Miss H. Sokabe, 
Rey. S. Kanda, 
or Weovagunas 
T. Inouye, 
M. ‘Tsuji, 
G. Tanaka, 
S. Kodama, 
T. Okumura, 
M. Jingu, 
K. Ishida, 
M. Nagayama, 


“ec 
Maui, 
“ee 


to Yuk Shing, Oahu 
to Yuk, ce 


Def Min, 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


. 8. Kauwealona, Micronesia 
“7, Hapuku, 

D. P. Mahihila, 
Gilbert Island Catechists 


“ 


It will show a great many things. 


JAPANHSE WORE. 


O. H. Gulick, Oahu 
Dr. Doremus Scudder, Japan 


Hawaii 
“ 


First, it 


is 


PORTUGUESE MISSION. 


Rey. A. V. Soares, Oahu 
Mr. A, H. R. Vieira, Oahu 
Mrs. J. D. Marques, #6 
Miss EB. Pires, 
Rev. H. G. da Silva, Maui 
“RR. K. Baptiste, Hawaii 


GENERAL STAFF 


Rey. O, P. Emerson, Secretary 
C. W. Hill, Hawaii 
J. M. Lydgate, Kauai 

‘ J. Leadingham, Oahu 
Theodore Richards, yy 
Miss N. M. Duff. bi 
Mr. S. Oni, 2 
Miss Huntington, Maui 


“cc 


“ 


WILL YOU HELP? 
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wedding. Soon after that joyful event, 
they sailed from their fatherland, for 
the far away islands of the Pacific seas, 
where had been Mr. Bishop’s birthplace 
and the home of his boyhood days. His 
childhood’s home was first at Kailua, 
Hawaii, and the years of their married 
life have been divided between Lahaina, 
Hana, Lahaina-luna and lastly Honolu- 
lu, where the past twenty-five years of 
a highly honored and useful life have 
been spent. Surrounded by a son and) 
daughter, son-in-law and daughter-in- 
law, and by five grandchildren, this 
placid couple stood to receive the con- 
gratulations of a host of friends coming 
from every quarter of our wide spread_| 
city. 

With a few well chosen words of felic- 
itous greeting and warm congratulation, | 
Mrs. L. B. Coan expressed the good! 
wishes of the crowd of friends who fill- 
ed the parlors, and this was followed by 
a short but golden speech from Profess- | 
or W. D. Alexander, who claimed and} 
truly sustains with Mrs. Alevander, the 
relation-ship of puluna to Dr. and Mrs. 
Bishop. 

Immediately following these express- 
ive words, two grand nephews handed 
to Dr. Bishop a beautiful gold watch and 
chain, and to Mrs. Bishop a purse con- 
taining $100 in gold. 

With a few words from Dr. Bishop 
expressive of thankfulness, and wonder 
at the kind providence which have fol- 
lowed their varied but ever peaceful lives, 
was closed a memorable Golden Wed- 
ding day. 

So far as is known, this is the first 


THY HEALTH’S SAKE! 
ase 
The justly celebrated 
DR. JOHNSON’S EDUCATORS 


a true health biscuit for 
the most delicate digestion 


_ And then 
GRAPE NUTS (You know 
- them already, delicious and 
appetizing) 
SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS 
GOULD’S WHEAT 4 
GERM MEAL 
and 
CEREAL COFFEES (all of them) 
GLUTEN WAFERS 


as ft 


LEWIS & CO., LTD. 
Food Specialists. 


1060 Fort St. 


Tel. 240 


|services are being conducted in connec- | 


‘ful, 
_This was the first Lawn Party under the| 


Thos. C. Ridgeway, Mr. Prouty, ushers. | 


has granted to any of the descendants of 
the American Mission to Hawaii. 


OF Hin. 


The Gospel Tent which for two months 
has been in use on Fort street has been 
moved to a vacant lot in Kalihi, where 


tion with the Palama Chapel work. Thus | 
far the residents of Kalihi have shown | 
a genuine interest in the work and the 
services have been well attended. 


The last Sabbath in May was Child- 
ren’s Day and the regular morning ser- 
vice in the Central Union Church was 
given over to the Sabbath School. The 
children, under the leadership of Miss 
Yarrow, rendered exceedingly well, a/| 
program of songs. and recitations en- 
titled, “The Garden of Life.” An inter- 
esting feature of the service was the pre- 
sentataion for baptism of three infants. 


The Missionary Gleaners’ annual Lawn 
Party early in May proved very success- 
netting over $500 for the society. | 


This yas the first Lawn Party under the 
reorganized Society and reflects great, 
credit upon the young ladies who now) 
conduct its affairs. 


The Ladies’ Social Circle of the For- 
eign church, Hilo, held a May Festival 
on Friday, May 23d, on the Hilo Hotel 
grounds from 4 to 7 p.m. Refreshments 
were served from booths giving one the) 
idea of a Progressive Dinner. The re- 
freshments consisted of bouillon, tea, 
coffee, meats, salad, ice cream, cake, cane! 
dy and lemonade. 

There was a May-pole dance by sixteen 
young ladies. Mrs. L. Severance is the 


president of the Circle and Mrs. Marsh) 


and Mrs. E. N. Holmes were the execu- | 
tive committee for this occasaion. 


There was a very pretty church wed-| 
ding on May 21 at 8 p.m. in First For- | 
eign church when Mr. Clarence Robinson 
and Hazel Lewis were made man and 
wife. Rev. J. A. Cruzan, minister. ‘Mrs. | 
Dr. Hayes, matron of honor, Miss Em- | 
ma F. Porter, bridesmaid, Dr. John! 
Grace, broomsman; J. Castle Ridgeway, 


————— ++ e_—__—_ 
MINISTRIAL UNION NOTES. .. 


At the first meeting in May Mr. H. 
C. Brown of the Y. M. C. A. read an in- 
teresting paper upon the subject—‘A 
Young Man’s Spare Time.” Mr. Brown 


golden ‘Splatne: that a kind Br ovicent 


showed that the object of the Y. M. C. 
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Tel. Main 103 


{BRN F, FERNANDES, 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
Office with Cecil Brown, 


P. O. Box 585 


93 Merchant St. 


ABABY organ 


is loud enough 


and can be most 


easily handled—if it is 


BILHORN 


$25.00 30.00 35.00 


They are in use in churches 
and missions in this city 
Ca l and see one 
at the Hawaiian Board Rooms 
Boston Building. 


Tables and Stands 


K Anything, 
Calabashes if 
0 Canes priia 
Ch : furn sh 
hairs : 
the design 
A | Cabinets ne 


Office furnishings, Desk, 
Window Seats, Hat-racks, Ete. 


Made by the BOYS at the Trapr ScHOooL 
under the director of Mr. Ralph Geer. 


Call at the Boys BRIGADE TRADE SCHOOL 


TEL. WHITE 1312 KING Sv,, near R. R. depot: 


HERE IS WHAT YOU WANT. 
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rINHE EBERHART SYSTEM 
To induce regularity of attendance, 
Room for 200 names, Lasts four years with 
increasing interest. In use on the Islands 
Send to 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 
406 Boston Building. 
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HIS [IS——— 
an advertisement ! 


And yet no one will be 
disappointed who regards it 
“reading matter.” 

That’s the puint precisely 
“reading matter, ’—religious 
“reading matter,” to be 
sure. You can't get it 

in town in any variety. 
We ourselves do nor keep 

much of 
we can show vou what to 

get, and then get it for you 
at a saving to you. 


as 


There’s 
FLEMING H: REVELL, 
Theirs is perhaps the 
assortinent of 
Religious Books published. 
We have many of them, ¢. g.— 
Missionary Classics, 
(Around the World in Bookland) 
Bible Study, 


Archaeology, 


Biography and Autobiography, 


Children’s Stories, 
Wall Rolls and Maps. 


In the Sunday School Line 


We have papers and devices 
to show you; and as to 


Bibles —— 
There is our strong point. 


We have 


Teachers’ Bibles, 
Twentieth Century Bibles, 
Farrar Fenton’s’ Bibles. 


Polychrome Psalms, 


Hymn and Song Books 
Can be examined 
Here at the 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 
406-407 Boston B’l’g. 
P. OP Box 489 


it in-stock, but| 


largest. 


Honolulu | 


A. was to make a young man’s spare time | 
profitable to himself and to the bina 
ity. The discussion that followed touch- | 


| sequent upon the life of young men in 
the city boarding houses. 


The second mecting in May was fav- 
ored with a well written paper by Major 
| Geo. Wood upon the ‘ ‘Evolution of the 
Salvation Army.” Major Wood made 
‘clear the fact that the Salvation Army 
is truly an evolution, and also that it 
cannot be understood apart from the ca- 
/reer and character of Gen. Booth. 

At this meeting Mr. John D. Wald- 
ron tendered his resignation as Secretary- 
Treasurer on account of his early de- 
_parture from the Islands. We are sorry 
'to lose his fellowship from our Union, 
and his earnest efforts from the commun- 
itv. Major Wood also shortly departs 


to our Union. We wish both of the 
brethern “God Speed” and great use- 
‘fulness in their new fields of labor. 


= 


Hawaii— 


On the first day 
_after eight years of service leaves Kohala to 
spend a year in the United States. He expects 
| to spend the time in the study of social and 
economic problems, and the practical methods 
| of Christian work in our large cities. A Jap- 
/anese evangelist to take Mr. Kanda’s place is 
expected in July. 


FIELD NOTES 


| During the last few months the Chinese 
|Church has had extensive repairs made upon 
it. Both, the church and the parsonage have 
been re-roofed and otherwise repaired Six 
hundred dollars have been expended in this 
work. The pastor Mr. Kong Tet Yin continues 
his good service. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Sunday School of the First Foreign 
| Church of Hilo had a very successful picnie in 
| Puna, May 10th. A special train was charter- 
|ed and all went to the hospitable home and 
grounds of Mr. Henry Lyman. The children 
agree in saying it was the best time they have 
had. Bathing in warm springs, tramps to 
Green Lake, basket ball, croquet, tug-of-war and 
other games filled in the time. 


~ 

The primary department of the same school 
| held its picnic the week previous at the sea- 
side home of Mr. and Mrs, J. A. Scott at Reed’s 
| Bay. The spot is an ideal one and the little 
|ones enjoyed every minute. 


On Sunday April 20, Rev. S. L. Desha 


at the Kahikolu church at Kepulu, South Kona. 
Twenty-six united with the church on confes- 
| sion, two were restored, and a number of chil- 
dren were baptized. 


April 27,.a Sunday School quarterly was held 
at the same place. The exercises were excep- 
tionally interesting. At the close, remarks were 


ed upon the dangers and hindrances con- | 


for the States, causing another great loss | — 


) 


of June, Rev. S. Kanda | 


| preached, and conducted the communion services |_ 


made by the Reverends Thwing and Desha, | 


| P& WHITNEY, M. D, D. |B Nee: © 


DENTAL ROOMS, 


' Fort Street 


Boston Building 


R. Al COWALE, 
DR. O. E. WALL, 


DENTISTS 
Office Hours: 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


Love Building, Fort Street, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, 
Manufacturing Optician. 
Jeweler and Silversmith, 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss — 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, Leather 
Goods, etc, 


ELONOUIGT: fh a3 ate tar= 


Hawaiian Islands 


KAAT, 


Teacher of 


ihe es K. 


Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 


Zither, Ukulele and Taropatch, 


Studio :—Love Building Room 5, . 
Hours :—10 to 12 a. m.; 1:30-to 4 p.m. 


Ry GEO AEDs 
DENTIST. 


MMELUTH & CO, 
227-229 King St. 


Terges 
Importers of 
Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 


Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods, 
Iron Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbing 


Stoves. 


( Bieraes FEED COs itda 
ey 
" COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


—AND— 


DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR 
COR. QUEEN AND-NUUANU STS; 
HONOLULU. ; 


* 


P. O. Box 452° 


Telephone No. Main 121 


kK ELLETT & ROBINSOR 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
| Notary Public, Collecting, Typewriting, 
Room 11 Magoon Bldg. Tel. Main 391 oe 


Cor. Alakea and Merchant Sts. 
\ | OSES K. NAKUINA, 
Real Hstate Agent, ate 
Notary Public and Agent to Grant Marriage Sa, 
Licenses. Mca 
Murphy Hall, cor. Nuuanu and Beretania, 
or Room 407 Boston re 
3h 


z 
re 
\. 
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THE. PRIEND. 


1 


Gurative Skin Soap 


is a pure soap, cleansing and delighful 
to use. Makes the skin like velvet. Best 
for infants; will not cause eee 
Just try a cake and be convinced; 25¢. 
box (3 cakes) 5oc. 


HOBRON DRUG Co. 


rebC: WATERHOUSE, 


_ Office cor. Miller and Beretania Sits... 
Residence, 1598 Thurston St. 
Office Hours—10 to 12 a. m., 2 to 8 and 


7:30 to 8:30 p. m. Sundays: 10 to 
ion. mm, 
Telephones—Office White 3492. Res., Blue 2841 


A EBERT B. CLARK, 


DENTIST, 


Beretania and Miller Sts. 
Office Hours—9 to x) 


DR. ANDERSON, 


DENTIST, 


- Philadelphia Dental College. 
~ 1883. 
1087 Alakea St. 


Ponce |. AUGUR, M. D., 
Homeepathic Practitioner. 


Res., 435————Beretania St. Office, 431) 
Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Office Hours—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 
to 8 p.m. Sundays: 9:30 to 10:30 a. m.| 


ey CHAS. L. GARVIN, 


-232 Beretania St. opp. Haw’n Hotel 


Office Hours. 9-11 a. m.; 1:30-3 and 7-30-8| 
p.m. Tel. Blue 3881, Res, Tel. White 3891 


|. J.- HUTCHINS, 


LIFH, AX, 
FIRB, MARINE 
INSURANCE. 


MecInerny Block. 


PxciriC HEIGHTS. 


Offers greater attractions and induce- 
ments as a site for choice residences 

than any other portion of Honolulu. 
~ ~The Pacific Heights Electric Railway 
Line affords easy access to all lots; and 
water and electric lights are supplied, 
from independent systems at reasonable 
rates. To parties intending to purchase 
and improve, especially javotaple terms 


will be given. 
For further particulars ae to Chas. Ss. 
-_ Desky, Progress Block. 


\ 


Senator Paris and Mr.” 


| high above the sea from 800 
| for action. 
| tween Molokai and Maui. 


| altitudes of the island. 


Amalu, principal of Ho- 
okena Government School. 


Kauai— 

The Wleele hall was opened by divine services 
on Sunday evening April 27. The hall was full 
even to standing up. The services were con- 


ducted by Rev. J. M. Lydgate who dwelt on the | 


importance of the moral and spiritual interests. 
The Koloa choir lead the music of the occasion 
most effectively. Regular evening services will 
be conducted hereafter. 


Preparations are being made to send a select- 
ed class from Kauai to represent the Island at 
the Lahaina Sunday School convention. This 
will be made up from the different parts of the 


Island each school furnishing two or three mem- , 


bers. The expense involved, which will be con- 
siderable, will be met by subscription. 


The German church, 


‘ue, is to have a fine 


“new pipe organ which is already on the ground 


and ready to be installed. It is the gift of 
friends, we understand from among the stock- 
nolders of the Lihue plantation. 


The Sunday School convention held at Lihue, 
Sunday, May 11, was the largest in several 
years, and was represented from every part of 
the Island. There were over 500 present. 


Two new stained glass windows have been 
put in the Lihue church, with a view mainly to 
improve the ventilation, They are the gift of 
Mr. A. S. Wilcox. 


Rev. Louis Mitchell has resigned the pastor- 
ate at Koloa to take effect May 31. 
ee 


LANAT 


There is not a fairer $20,060 acre lot than 
that which lies on the southern side of Lanai 
and has the sea and the horizon in front of it 
and the shoulders of Lanai mountain back of it. 
Over the undulating plain, scooped out a little, 
just enough to make a rim, there grows one of 
the most extensive patches of maniania grass 
to be found on all the group. ‘The Jand lies 
to 2000 feet 
and the air is cool and breezy, just the place 
The island of Lanai lies right in the 
path of the air current that sweeps along be- 


itates a fog that frequently covers the upper 
It is a Godsend to the 
cattle pastured there, and takes the place of 
water. It shuts off the burning sun that would 
otherwise dry up the vegetation and makes it 
possible for the thousands of sheep tocarry their 
fleeces comfortably. The northern side of the 
island, that seen from the decks of passing 
steamers, has not the beauty of the southern 
side. It is nevertheless there that most all of 
the native inhabitants live. Their chief pro- 
duct is watermelons. 

About 80 Hawaiians live on the island. They 
are left much to themselves; are a quiet peo- 
ple, easily influenced for good or evil. A fol- 
lower of Kekipi lately took advantage of this 
quality of their character and with a certain 
amount of kahunaism and superstition did them 
some harm. Women were led to change their 
baptismal names, new ones being given them 
as holier and less associated with the evil one. 

Said the good old deacon to me, one of Fath- 
er Baldwin’s men of other days, ‘“My daughter 
wished to change her baptismal name I said 
no, our names are Christian, they came down 
from the chiefs and missionary fathers. Good 
Queen (regent) Kaahumanu came here and 
urged us to follow the missionary fathers, if 
you change your name, you disown your inher- 
itance and cut yourself off from your family.” 


This current precip- | 


The Lanai people will naturally come under 
the pastoral care of Rey. Mr. Kapu, the ener- 
getic minister of the Lahaina church. He has 
promised to visit them betimes. 

A Sunday-school has been organized among 
them and they are to hold regular meetings. 
Judge Sol Kahoohalahala and Deacon Keala- 


kaa are the leaders. 
OPPs hs 


N EW YORK DENTAL PARLORS. 


Plate of Teeth—$5 
Bridge Work, per Tooth—$5 
Fillings —$1 Silver Fillings—50e 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED 

Elite Bldg. Hotel St. Honolulu, T. H. 


C 


Gold 


ITY FURNITURE STORE 


All kinds of 


FURNITURE 
WINDOW SHADES 
LACE CURTAINS 
PORTIERES 

TABLE COVERS, Etc. 
CHAIRS RENTED for 
BALLS AND PARTIES 


UNDERTAKING and 
EMBALMING 
TOMBSTONES and 
MONUMENTS 
Residence and Night Call: Blue 3561 
Telephone: Office, Main 64 


Nos. 1146-1148 Fort Street, Honolulu. 


H. H. WILLIAMS 
We VEU AIN DAS ee OOi EARDE 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
P. O. Box 986 Tel. Blue 2481 
1038 Nuuanu St., Honolulu 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


Manager 


OPP & COMPANY, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHAIRS TO RENT. 
No. 74 King Street, Honolulu, H. I. 


VER, JR., 


Eee L. WEA 
: Attorney-at- 


Law 
a 
Merchant St. opposite Post Office. 


: cae oe 
Real Mstate Titles and Instruments a specialty. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


e 


OFFICERS—H. P Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1s* Vice-Pres’t, W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co.; Nahiku Sugar Co., Kihei Plantation Co., 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and 
“A. and B.” Line, “Edward May,” “Emily 
F. Whitney,” “W. B. Flint.” 


a 


THE FRIEND 


vt TLLIAM R. CASTLE, 


Atiorney-at-Law, 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block. 
Trust Money carefully invested. 


| [ LACICR BIS S Ol lohes 
Commission Mercian 


as 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts.. Honolulu, H. I. 


PhePHERERS & COs 
Dry Goods Importers. 
Me 


All the latest novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by every steamer. 
J 


Fort Street — — Honolulu. 

oek AY SCHABPER S GOr 

2 Ea Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, BT 
Oe AHU 


RAILWAY & Jae Se 


NS 
ny 


Run through trains to Pe il Harbor, Foe, Plan- 
tation, Waianae, Waialua and Kahuku. Gives 
tourists an opportunity of viewing some of the 
richest tropical scenery to be found anywhere. 
The road passes through sugar, rice, taro, cof- 
fee, pineapple and banana plantations, skirts 
tle shores of the famed Pearl Harbor and bor- 
ders the broad Pacific for a distance of thirty 
miles. Excursion tickets good from Saturday to 
Monday, F. C. SMITH, 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


© BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, H. I. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wailu- 
ku Sugar Co.. Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

' Planters’ Line Shipping Co., Charles Brewer 
& Co.’s Line of New York Packets. 
Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. | 
Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; HW. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; W. F. Allen, Auditor; P. C. Jones, 
H. Waterhouse, G. R. Carter, Directors. 


ETROPOLITAN MEAT CO., LTD.. 


G. J. WALLER, Manager. 
Shipping and Family Heichers 
and Navy Contractors, 
Purveyors’' to Oceanic Steamship Co. 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
No. 50-62 King Street Honolulu, H. 1. 
Fort St. near Hotel St. Honolulu 


- © « 


HE HAWANAN ANNUAL 
\ For 1902. 28th Issue. 


Bigger and Better than ever. 


One of the most interesting numbers 
j yet published. Alike valuable for home 
and foreign readers. 


Nothing excels oe Hawaiian Annual 
in the amount and variety of reliable in- 
formation pertaining to these Islands. 


Price 75 cts. Mailed abroad for 85 cts. 


THOS. G. THRUM, Publisher. 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 


N OVED 


We have moved into our hand- 
some and spacious new building. 


NEW GOODS!.. NEW GOODS! 


Write to us for catalogues 
E. QO. HALLE’ & SON, LID, 


Cor. Fort and King Streets. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


EAVER LUNCH ROOM. 
H. J. Nolte, Proprietor. . 
TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 
Fort St., Honolulu, H. I. 


Best quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers 
Articles, etc.. always on hand, 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 
DEALERS IN 


LUMBER, BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 
WALL PAPERS. 


PAINTS, Etc. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


O. YEE HOP “&-CO. 
 Kahikinui Meat Market and Grocery. 
FRUITS AND ViGETABLES. 


Beretania St., cor. Alakea. Phone Blue 2511 
—Also. at the— 
FISHMARKET Meat Stalls 19 and 20 


ORTER FURNITURE CO., 

_, Importers of 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
AND BEDDING. 


Fort St., opposite Love Building. 
Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles. Window Shades and Wall Brackets. © 
% 


1154 Alakea St. 


(Incorporated under 
: the Hawaiian R 

Paid-up Capital .......... mee 
Reserve . oa 
Undivided Profits ..... ni sda,eletavety 


OFFICERS AND DIRECT 
M. Cooke, President; P. C. Jones, 
dent; C. fre Cooke, ‘Cashier ; BER © 
Assistant Cashier. Henry Water 
Atherton, F. W. Macfarlane, E. D. T 
A. McCandless. 7 mee 

Solicits the accounts of firs ; 
trusts, individuals, and will promo 
fully attend to all business connecte 
ing entrusted to it. Sell and pure 
Pxchange, Issue Letters of Credit. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT.—O 
Term Deposits received and intere 
accordance with rules and conditions 
pass-books, copies of which may be 
plication. 

Judd Building, Fort Street. 


DENTIST. 
eu 


H. R. HANNA, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, ea 


Printing. 


At Woman’s Exchange, H onoly 


| ENRY MAY & CO,, Ltd., 


‘Wholesale and Remain 


GROCERS, PROVISION MEB 
ANTS and COFFEE DEALER 


C. H. Atherton, President. 
H. FE. McIntyre, Vice- President. — 
S. G. Wilder, Secretary. 
H. E. McIntyre, Manager. 
A, S. Prescott, Treasurer, 


LAUS SPRECKELS & CO.. 
BANKERS. 
fe 


SR BOOKSHLI 
NEWSDEALER. 


And Publisher of the Hawaii 
Annual. Dealer in Wine Sta 
_ Toys and Fancy Goods, 


Ath e! 


LS oe 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


z 


(i 


| 
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| / 
* | Peach tox, 
PUBLISHED BY Sanaa ? 
Meee He BOARD OF THE G iG 
= HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION oS uF 


THE FRIEND 


A cent a piece! (120 for $1.00) 
Famous pictures for School 
uses, besides all sorts 


of 
made by BR OW N ’ 


For Sunday Schools 
Pictures from the Life of Christ, 
Madonnas, Old Testament scenes 


are invaluable to-the STU DY 


of the lesson, 


school novelties 


3everly, Mass. 


Send to HawatiAn Boarp Rooms, 
406 Boston Bldg. 


OLLEGE HILEES, 


The-magnificent residence tract of 
the Oahu College. 


C 


COOL. CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


Supplied with Artesian Water and 
Rapid Transit. 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- 
fered, for sale on the easiest terms: one-third 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 


years, Interest at 6 per cent. 


For require- 


ments, etc., apply to 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLEEGE, 


information as to building 


404 Judd Building. 


Honolulu = =" "=" = Hawaiian Islands: 


AHS COBWEGE 


(Arthur Maxson Smith, A. M., Ph. D., 
President. ) 


and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Samuel. Pingree French, A. B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 
College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art courses. 
For Catalogues, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 
Honolulu, H. T. 


ACIBIG HARDWARE -CO;,) Ltd. 


OahweCollege, pe =9- = — 
ie Importers and Jobbers of 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
eC 
At Fort Street— 


Hardware, Art Goods, Picture Mould- 
ings, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Gasoline 


and Kerosene, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, etc. 
& J 


At Bethel Street— 


Household Supplies, Sewing Machines, 
Stoves, Ranges, Glassware, China, 
Crockery. 


es Bee Ey FeREEND 
Is published the first week of each month, 


in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 


Book Rooms, 406-407 Boston Building. 


All business letters should be addressed and] Business. 


all M. O.’s and checks should be made out to 


THEOnpoRE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 480. 


Subscription rates, $1.50, in advance. 
All communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to 
Rev. J. LEAPINGHAM, 
Managing Editor of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 638. Honolulu, T, H, 


Tue Boarp or Epirors: 
Rey. J. Leadingham, Managing Editor, 
Dr. S. E. Bishop, 
Rev. O. H. Gulicls, 
Rey. W. D. Westervelt, 
Rey. O. P. Emerson, 
Theodore Richards. 


THE FRIEND 
to have new friends 
shows itself FRIENDLY. 


thus— 


5 subscriptions (new) $5 00 


to any one who will send that amount 
CLUBBING OFFER 
“THE FRIEND” with CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST or PACIFIC 


Cast of Congrésationalist-a......: $3.00 
Cost-ot, ihemEnendiss ere...) ac bIes0 
otallee rigs ec pieeee tees i oa $4.50 


For New Subscribers $3.0) sent to us 


will secure them both. 


CoCtsO ne PAGitiGe ents peemieee tae ire 00 
Castor an lheskintends. ieee eee 


For New Subscribers $225 will secure 


them both. 


The Congregationalist, Pacific and “The 
Friend” to new subscribers to any one 


aah wer eee Nag Arie ANE Saath Y/A8) 5) 

Send money to Manager of the Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 

406-407 Boston Bldg. - - Honolulu. 


B ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BAN Kisses 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. — 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub- 
ject to check. 3 i 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Hy OLLISTER DRUG ©O, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DRUGGISTS. 
And Dealers in Photographic Supplies. 


Honolulu, H. I. 


ENRY WATERHOUSE & C@Z 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 


Commission Merchants, 
Stock Brokers, and 
Attention 
given to the purchase and sale of 
REAL ESTATE. 
We act as Guardians and Trustees; also as 


Agents for parties wishing to have systematic 
and careful attention to business interests. 


Cor. Fort and Merchant Sts., Honolulu, H. a. 


ie J. DAY & CO,, 


Groceries and Provisions. 


(Feany (thocolate 


No. 112 King St. - - - Phone Main 119 


uy" 


(Gast: & COOKE, Side 
Honolulu, H. I. 


~ 
* 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS. 
Agents for 
The Ewa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Lady 
The Kohala Sugar Co., 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
The Apokaa Sugar Co., Ltd., 
The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., ng 
The Standard Oil Co., 7 S 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, - 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, 
Aetna Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., 


The Friend 


RoL. Lx 
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NO. VII 


EDITORIAL AND GENERAL 


THe FRIEND wishes all of its readers a| 
pleasant, restful holiday season. 


The many friends of Dr. E. G. Beck- 
with will be glad to read an article from 
his pen. Such an article is to be found 
in this issue in the column on the Chris- 
tian Life. 


THe FRIEND for July comes out sev- 
eral days in advance of the regular time, 
because the editors have to leave on July 
Ist to attend the meeting of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association at Lahaina. 


In its discussion of moral and religious 
questions, THE FRIEND wishes it to be 
distinctly understood that it does not in- 
tend to enter into any violent contro- 
versies, nor to try to force its opinions 
upon others. It simply recognizes that 
under every social, political and commer- 
cial policy, there is a moral basis that is 
of greater value and importance to the 
wellbeing of these Islands than any mere 
question of method or immediate result. 
If it can do anything to awaken thought 
in regard to this moral substructure, and 
thus aid in maintaining its soundness, it 
will have accomplished a large part of its 
mission. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union at its June meeting, introduced a 
new department of work, that of School 
Savings Banks. Great interest has been 
expressed in the subject upon the part of 
parents and teachers, as a counterpart to 
the anti-cigarette movement, recently in- 
augurated. Save the nickels which are 
going for cigarettes and cheap candy, and 
open an account-at the Savings Bank. 
Such a plan ought to appeal to any boy. 
The National W. C. T. U. furnishes 
plans and all needed instructions to carry 
out the enterprise, and’ the W. C. T. U. 
here would be most hapnv to assist any 
parents or teachers who will apply to the 
president, Mrs. J. M. Whitney. 


That two local societies such as the 
Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society and 
the Stranger’s Friend Society should cel- 
ebrate their semi-centennial within a 
month of each other is a notable occur- 
rence. Who can begin to guess the in- 
spiration, missionarv, literary and social, 
that the “Cousin’s Society” has contrib- 


uted to this little island community dur- 


ing all these fifty years, or the strangers 
who nave found friends, the destitute 
who have been clothed and fed, the sick 


| who have been cared for by the Strang- 


ers Friend Society under the able and 
consecrated ministrations of such Chris- 
tian ladies as Mother Damon, Mrs. 
Mackintosh, Mrs. Hobron, Mrs. Fuller 
and many others, whose full reward is 
yet to come. 


The Associated Charities of Hawaii 
held its third anniversary June 18th, at 
the ¥Y. M.C. A. building. The Governor 
of the Territory, Hon. S. B. Dole, who 
has been the president of the society from 
its organization, occupied the chair and 
gave an interesting address, congratu- 
lating the society upon being the means 
of practically extinguishing all begging 
upon. the streets of Honolulu, and res- 
cuing the city from the danger of a pau- 
per element, threatened at one time by 
the Porto Rican immigrants. 

Mr. George R. Carter, the treasurer, 
gave the financial report, showing a sat- 
isfactory condition. For this condition 
the society is largely indebted to its ef- 
ficient treasurer. The secretary, Mrs. J. 
M. Whitney, read a paper with the title, 
“The Subtle Problem of Philanthropy,” 
giving a brief sketch of the origin and 
practical workings of organized charity, 
and the manager, Mrs. Berger, gave a 


of the local society for the past year. 


Mr. Atherton, whose 
Hon J. B. Atherton likeness is placed on 

our title page, is among 
the best known citizens of our island com- 
munity. He arrived here from Boston in 
December, 1858. Coming primarily for 
his heaith, and to see the far-famed 
islands, he at once enlisted in the service 
of Castle & Cooke, and remained to find 
enployment, and health, and wealth, and 
wife. Children are an heritage of the 
Lord. This heritage has fallen to this 
favored couple, who now rejoice in five 
grand-children. 

As a diligent business man Mr. Ather- 
ton is reaping the reward of his labor, 
and of a chain of happy providences. He 
is honored by his fellow business-men by 
being president of numerous plantation 
corporations in these Islands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Atherton hold their 
wealth and their honors as trusts. com- 
mitted. to them .and Mr. Atherton has 
now the high honor of being president of 


i verv interesting account of the workings! 


' tude. 


the Board of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association, which body has the responsi- 
bility of conserving the work, and carry- 
ing on the institutions founded by the 
American Protestant Mission to these 
Islands. 


On Sunday, June 15th, 
the morning service in 
Central Union church 
was devoted to a presentation of the 
work and needs of the Hawaiian Board. 
Dr. 5. E. Bishop made the first address, 
taking as his leading thought Hawaii’s 
inheritance of service. He was followed 
by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Kincaid, who 
dwelt upon the need of conserving con- 
science as the foundation of all material 
prosperity. The president of the Board, 
Hon. J. B. Atherton, made the closing 
address in which he dwelt briefly on the 
origin of the different branches of the 
Board’s work and their present magni- 
Mr. Atherton gave it as his opin- 
ion that it was poor financial policy to 
curtail any part of the work and that giv- 
ing to the support of the Board was really 
adding to one’s own gain. He stated that 
the debt of the Board was at that time 
between seventeen and eighteen thousand 
dollars. Since that time this debt has 
been reduced to about thirteen thousand 
dollars, as is shown by the treasurer’s 
statement in another column. 


The Debt of the 
Hawaiian Board 


This may not seem like a very large 
debt, but when we take into account the 
total outlay of the Board and its limited 
constituency it assumes somewhat alarm- 
ing propertions. A few comparative fig- 
ures will show its significance. For the 
past three years the annual expenditure: 
of the American Board has been in round! 
numbers about $700,000. Last year it had 
a debt of $102,000 or a debt in proportion 
to its outlay of over 14 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the treasurer’s figures, the 
ratio of the Hawaiian Board’s debt to its 
outlay is over 26 per cent, or nearly 
double that of the American Board. 


The work of the Hawaiian Board is the 
most powerful agency in these Islands in 
promoting the conditions for material 
prosperity as well as for the moral and 
spiritual uplifting of the various races 
here. It is for the best interests of every 
one interested in maintaining these con- 
ditions, that the Board should be kept in 
shape to prosecute its work vigorously. 
No one can misplace his funds in helping: 
it on. 
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In the article in the 


ism is one of the highest virtues, and as 


A Modern Bugaboo June number of THE; the most intensely American of all our 


FRIEND, on “The Re- 
lation of the Christian to Worldly 
Amusements,” The Advertiser charges 
us with “harking back to the old round- 
head theology.” In passing from the 
subject, we would suggest that The Ad- 
vertiser ig trying to steer THE FRIEND 
past Scylla, is itself in danger of falling 
into Charybdis. To raise the cry of old- 
fogyism and illiber ality is the cheap and 
easy method which is often employed in 
dealing with such subjects when it is not 
desirable to discuss them on their mer- 
its. It is quite liable to be only the shout 
of the multitude to call attention away 
from disagreeable facts. " The truth of 
the matter is the world has little or no 
concern in what Christian people think. 
It is concerned solely in how they act. 
When Christian people take high moral 
ground and live up to it, the world is 
put to shame, because its actions suffer 
in comparison. But as it does not choose 
to bring its actions up to the higher 
standard or to acknowledge any defi- 
ciency in character, it attempts to cover 
its position and to bring the Christian to 
its own level, by accusing him of being 
behind the times. The cry is somewhat 
disconcerting, but it is a fundamental 
mistake to be greatly influenced by it. 
Liberality, when it means a generous at- 
titude toward the truth or an unpreju- 
diced disposition toward other men’s 
opinions, is a desirable and worthy trait 
in human nature; but when it means a 
lowering of the moral standards and the 
indulgence in questionable courses of 
action, and this is what it does mean in 
common worldly parlance, it is a sign of 
weakness and not a virtue. The Chris- 
tian does well, therefore, not to be driven 
from his moral position by any such false 
alarm. 

As an illustration of what was said in 
our former article and as showing how 
short a step it often is from the highest 
to the lowest 1n worldly amusements, it 
may be noted that the very next perform- 
ance, in the same place, following those of 
the actor who was said to stand for all 
that was best in the dramatic art, was a 
thinly disguised prize-fight. What we 
contended for before, and still maintain, 
is that the Christian who values his spir- 
itual life and influence will let all these 
things alone. 


The Latin poet Horace 
made a happy hit in 
expressing the ancient Greek and Roman 
idea of devotion to native land when he 
wrote his much quoted sentence, “It is a 
sweet and glorious thing to die for one’s 
country.” His success lay in catching 
in a happy phrase the salient feature of 
this idea as it existed in his time. Patriot- 


Patrictism 


holidays draws near, we may properly 
ask what change, if any, should be made 
in Horace’s aphorism to bring it down 
to date, as expressive of the idea of pat- 
riotism as it exists, or ought to exist, in 
the thought of every true American? It 
is to be observed that exalted as the an- 
cient sentiment seéms to be, it existed 
alongside of much that was mistaken and 
unjust in thought and practice. In the 
first place the individual was the creature 
of the staté. The highest end of his own 
existence was found in her glory and 
supremacy. There was no recognition 
of the value of the individual. When his 
country claimed his service there were 
no rights of his own that he could urge 
in opposition to this claim. His chief 
valtie lay in nis ability to fight his coun- 
try’s battles, and his highest meed of 


glory was to die in her ‘defense; hence 
the poet’s thought. In the national 
thought and practice, moreover, slavery 


and class distinctions were permitted, 
while outside nations were hated or des- 
pised. 

Now these are views from which the 
modern world is fast departing. We 
live first of all in the age of individual- 
ism. No civilized nation now looks up- 
on its members as mere fighting ma- 
chines. The individual feels himself to 
have, and is recognized by the state as 
having, a value in himself and rights of 
his own which no power above him can 
invade. Class distinctions are in grow- 
ing disfavor, while the various nations 
are learning to respect each other. Ob- 


viously then our definition of patriotism! 
must he framed on a broaded basis than! 


that of Horace’s day. The patriot of to- 
day must respect the rights and personal- 
ity of other men. He must place some 
other destiny before his country than that 
of mere supremacy by brute force over 
other peoples and nations. As modern 


nations find other means than war of set- : 


tling their differences, the opportunity 
for the exhibition of supreme devotion to 
one’s country, must be found in some 
other field than that of battle. We are 
beginning to see that national suprem- 
acy should be a supremacy of virtue, of 
intelligence and character. The patriot’s 
supreme opportunity, therefore, lies in 
his so using his power and influence that 
the forces which lead to such a suprem- 
acy are given full play. In other words, 
he wiil desire to see justice done, wrong 
and injustice suppressed. the weak pro- 
tected. morality and intelligence cultivat- 
ed. He will desire to see his countrv 
great in all that expresses noble manhood 
and contributes to her moral influence 
amone the nations of the earth. Such 
should be the true patriot’s ambition for 
his country. but such a view of patriotism 
cannot be included in Horace’s concep- 


\ ‘ 
tion of that virtue. A broader range of — 
activity is needed for its exemplification. 
But if we say that instead of it being a 
“sweet and glorious thing to die for one’s 
country” we say it is “a sweet and glor- 
ious thing to live for one’s country,” we 
have a thought that meets the case. In 
living for country in the above sense the 
citizen does not have his individuality 
suppressed by a false conception of his 
relation to the state, but rather the broad- 
est scope for its voluntary exercise along 
beneficent lines. This is the essence of 
patriotism. Patriotism must be volun- 
tarily rendered before it is worthy of the 
name. An unwilling service contains no 
virtue, nor is it worthy of any praise. ~ 

To live for one’s country involves, 
therefore, what President Roosevelt calls 
the “strenuous life.” As compared with 
dying for one’s country it would be, as a 
rule, vastly more worthy and infinitely 
more difficult. In the excitement and 
rush of battle, sustained by the enthus- 
iasm of comrades, or lured by the 
thought of distinction, it would be com- 
paratively easy to face the dangers which 
might result in death. But to live is a 
different matter. To practice self-denial 
without notice, to be unpopular for the 
right, to bear the sneer of a self-indul- 
gent world in the defense of fundamental 
virtues, are things which test the patriotic 
fibre. How often do we see or hear of 
men who have risked their lives in bat- 
tle, who have not the self-control to rule 
their own low desires nor the moral cour- 
age to resist the evil solicitation of oth- 
ers. We cannot call them patriots; nor 
can any man be such, whatever demon- 
stration he may make, whose influence 
works toward the demoralization of na- 
tional life and character. 

The duty of living for our country is 
a thought that should add dignity to the 
celebration of our great national holiday. 
The Fourth of July is properly a time 
for dwelling on all that is great and in- 
spiring in ~ American history. At that 
time we may fittingly recall not only our 
struggle for independence, but our sub- 
sequent victories as well. It is right that 
we should remember our hospitality to 
the poor and cppressed of other nations, 
our great development in wealth, in in- 
ventions, in schools, our expansion of 
territory and the place which our nation 
has come to hold among the nations of 
the earth. It is such themes as these that 
furnish inspiration for the orator and 
give the iubilant side to our feelings as 
the Fourth of July draws near. But by 
dwelling on these alone and forgetting 
the responsibilities they entail, we miss 
the full significance of the day and fail 
in catching the meaning of patriotism in — 
its real sense. Patriotism does not con- — 
sist in displays of bunting or in the noise 
of cannon and firecrackers, nor even ii 


exuberant speech making. These ar 
mM 


THE FRIEND 


all appropriate and have their place, but 
we should not miss the profounder les- 
sons of the day. In the midst of all our 
rejoicing let us remember that it is “a 
sweet and glorious thing to live for one’s 


country.” 


To us who live in Hawaii nei, the les- 
son comes with double force. We have 
many problems to meet which will test 
our patriotism to the utmost. Shall the 
individual have his rights? Shall the 
wenk be protected? Shall these fair 
islands be lifted into a worthy place 
under the Stars and Stripes? There is no 
need of specifying evils. Every thought- 
ful and intelligent person knows what 
they are. Let the coming Fourth of July 
be a time for resolutions, when, from the 
chief executive down to the humblest 
elector, including jurist, journalist, 
preacher, teacher, we shall all resolve to 
live in a manner worthy of our heritage 
and opportunity. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


In giving a resume of the expenses for 
thirteen months, ending June goth, the 
treasurer of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association feels that there are some very 
hopeful features to offset the increased 
debt. It will be readily recognized that 
this has been the most trying year in the 
business of the Islands for many years 
past. Notwithstanding, however, that 
the expenses have been increased nearly 
$10,000 for this year, the debt has not in- 
creased more than $6,000, showing an 
increased income of nearly $11,000. An- 
other hopeful statement in regard to the 
outlook for another year is that a reduc- 
tion of about $10,000 has already been 
effected in the expenses of the Board, so 
that under favorable business conditions, 
we should very much decrease the debt 
by another year. 

Total expenditure to June 21, 
1902, (approximately) *...$ 48,900.00 


Total income to June 21, 
1902, (approximately) ... 43,000.00 
- Debt for the year (approx.). + 5,900.00 
Debt to May 15, 1901 ...... 7,001.37 
Total indebtedness (ap- 
Promimately) ....... $ 12,901.37 


DR. AMENT’S WORK IN PEKING 


The American Bible Society has re- 
ceived a report from its agent in Peking, 
Charles F. Gammon, in which he refers 
as follows to the immediate and continu- 
ous effects of the labors of the Rev. 
William S. Ament, D. D., whom Mark 
Twain and others severely criticised dur- 
ing the Boxer troubles of 1900: 


Bible Society work has been imme- 
diately and surprisingly prosperous. This 
has been due almost wholly to the inter- 
est, sympathy and aid of the American 
Board missionaries, who have supervised 
the distribution of our books during my 
absence from the field. I desire especial- 
ly to mention the benefits we have de- 
rived from ‘the efforts of Drv W.- S. 
Ament, who, although already over- 
burdened with a thousand cares, yet 
found time to look after the interests of 
those of our men who escaped death and 
returned destitute to Peking. Through 
his untiring efforts, too, our books were 
distributed over the disturbed region, 


while it was still in a chaotic state, and at 
a time when his great personal bravery 
and intense love for the Chinese led him 
safely over a field beset with dangers. 
Nor has his interest been confined to this 
period. Much of such success as I have 
enjoyed in directing this important work 
has been made possible by the advice and 
unselfish aid Dr. Ament has given me, 
and our colporteurs have been spiritually 
strengthened and better equipped by his 
teachings. I may be excusable, therefore, 
for speaking of the impression Dr. Ament 
has left among the people of North China, 
as a contrast to what was so unjustly and 
untruthfully said of him last year. 

Briefly, then, I found only a_ wide- 
spread and very general feeling of deep 
gratitude to Dr. Ament in every city and 
town I have visited. Almost always the 
first question that came from the officials 
or from the people was, “Do you know 
Dr. Ament?” and an affirmative reply 
was sure to bring forth tales of the good 
he had done; how he had traveled miles 
to save this family or that individual; 
how he had stood between soldier and 
the people; how he had settled peaceably 
and justly the differences of whole dis- 
tricts; how the destitute met with his 
bounty; how helpless women and _ chil- 
dren received his protection; how the 
sick were cared for; how, in fact, ten 
thousand things were done that seemed 
beyond the ability of any one man. What 
a contrast, this unanimous testimony of 
the Chinese, to the twisted reports that 
were published, and to some extent be- 
lieved by the people at home. To the 
work of Dr. Ament, more than to that of 
any other, is due the kindly reception we 
meet with on this field, and the ease with 
which our work is prosecuted. The thanks 
of the Bible Society are due to Dr. 
Ament for the untold good he has done 
our work; and these thanks are likewise 
due to the other members of the Ameri- 
can Board Mission in Tien Tsin and 
Peking for aiding and continuing our 
work during such a period of difficulty. — 
From the New York Observer. 


LETTER FROM DR: C. F.-RIFE 


Kusaie, Caroline Isls., Mar. 28, 1902. 

Dear Dr. Bingham: 

It is now almost a year since we saw 
you, and is but a few days until we shall 
be expecting our steamer. I say “our’’ 
steamer. We have no special interest in 
it, except that it brings us mail much 
more frequently than we were in the habit 
of having it. She makes three trips from 
Sydney to Hongkong and back each year, 
making six stops here. I do not know 
whether there will be any mail for us this 
time, as it is her first trip from Hong- 
kong, but we shall probably get some out- 
side news. We are all wondering very 
much what the Board has in store for 
us in the way of a surprise this year. 
Whatever comes, it will be unexpected to 
us, for we never know what to expect. 
You will have heard of the condition of 
the Carrie and Annie, and that it was 
necessary to send her home at the end 
of the Marshall tour. We wanted very 
much to have her go to the Gilberts, but 
it was out of the question. 

Mrs. Rife andthe little ones remained 
at Kusaie, and cared for the boys who 
remained. It was very hard for me to be 
so long from them, almost three months. 
I feel that our work is rather monotonous, 
and it is essential that we all have the 
change of the trips, both missionaries and 
pupils. 

We found the work in better condition 
than I expected, considering the fact that 
the touring had been so imperfectly done 
the past few years. I visited two islands 
for the first time since the teachers were 
landed, and found the people taking hold 
in a very encouraging way. The work 
has a very good outlook at Nauru. They 
have received but 25 into the church, but 
there are a number of applicants. When 
we landed the missionaries, the 1500 peo- 
ple couid not have gotten fifteen suits of 
clothes together. But when we were 
there, I spoke to about 500 or 600 people, 
and I think there were not more than a 
dozen who were not quite decently cloth- 
ed. Mr. Delaporte is much in need of a 
printing press to prepare a literature for 
the people. We have an old press here 
which was used in Ebon, and will give it 
to them when we can get some type to 
accompany it. We have a good power 
press now, and hope to do considerable 
work with it. I am just getting out the 
first number of a paper for the Marshall 
Islanders, and will try to remember to 
enclose you a copy. I hope to be able to 
get out a physiology during the year, if 
possible. My time is very much taken 
up, as I am alone in the school and am 
building. Have finished a new church, 
and am now at work on a kitchen 14x18 
feet. 


THE FRIEND 


This year will be the fiftieth anniver-! 
sary of the landing of the first mission- 
aries here and at Ponape. I have sug- 
gested to the Kusaians that it would be 
appropriate to have a meeting to com- 
memorate the occasion. 

My large dog and the chickens are do- 
ing well, but the bees have all died. I 
think I shall have to give up the notion 
of introducing bees. It seems to be tao 
wet for them. 

We enjoyed a visit from Mr. Gray last 
week, He engaged passage on one of the 
vessels of the Germans in order to visit 
some of his islands, and as they came 
here, he had two days with us. The poor 
man is having a very hard time, or rather 


what seems to us missionaries, a hard 
time. I suppose it is of little consequence 
when compared to what you and Mrs. 
Bingham had to endure. They have been 
at Ponape over a year, and the lumber 
for their house has only recently come. 
When it arrived it was landed at a place 
eight or ten miles from where they wish 
to use it, and so now they do not know 
how or when they will have it to go to 
work at building. They. had a number 
of boys with them who gave promise of 
being faithful, and wrote encouraging 
letters home, but before they reached 
their destination, the boys had gone 
wrong in a single night. He says that it 
is very hard for him to get natives to 
work for him. It seems strange that as 
they were asking constantly for mission- 
aries while they were not allowed to land, 
now that they have them, they are no 
more grateful. 

Mrs. Rife unites with me in wishing 
you both health and happiness. 

Yours in the Master’s vineyard, 


Cor hare: 
THE PLEASANT ISLAND MISSION 


Coming by way of Sydney there was 
received a month ago, a file of letters 
from Rev. Ph. A. Delaporte, of dates 
February Ist to March 22, which were 
full of interest to the friends and contri- 
butors of Pleasant Island Mission, and 
which give a most vivid insight into the 
condition of that isolated and unique little 
‘missionary field. 

From Mr. Delaporte’s letters which 
were addressed to Rev. O. H. Gulick the 
treasurer of the Mission, we give the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

Under date of February 1, 1902: 


“T have obtained the last sheet of paper to 
be had on the place in order to write a few 
lines to you, as a vessel might come in un- 
expectedly. January 23d the S. S. ‘Oceana 
touched here and left us a mail. Among the 
letters we received, were five from yourself, 
and one from Mrs. Gulick. Many, many 
thanks for remembering your Nauru missiona- 
ries so faithfully. * * * I shall answer your 


letters more fully when we have more writing 
paper. 

“Mrs. Delaporte wishes me to thank you and 
the kind ladies of Honolulu for the beautiful 
bicycle which they have sent. She will have 
the pleasure of writing herself when the paper 
question is settled. What a help this wheel 
will be to her in her work among the women! 
Neither boat or canoe can be used here to go 
from one end of the island to the other, as it 
is usually too rough to get over the reef.” 

“The Carrie amd Annie has been here at 
last. She arrived at 5 p. m. February 4th and 
brought much cheer and comfort to us all. 
We were glad to meet Dr. Rife and Miss Hop- 
pin again. 

“Mrs. Rife, because of the limited room on 
the vessel did not accompany her husband. 
I can not describe to you the excitement of 
the natives. For months these children of the 
sea had been talking about the coming of their 
ship. 

“When our friends came ashore we tried 
to keep the people off the grounds, as we knew 
that they would have little or no regard for 
the plants and paths which entail so much 
work to keep in order, but we might as well 
have tried to keen the incoming tide out as to 
stop them. They simply would come; within 
10 minutes after the stampede began the place 
looked something like a ship after a heavy 
squall has struck it. But they did not care, 
nor did we when we saw how eager the people 
were to give their foreign friends a hearty 
welcome. As the Pleasant Islanders could not 
talk to the Marshall scholars, they simply kept 
on embracing the latter, which must have been 
quite a novelty to the strangers. About 9:30 
p. m., we had a good service, Dr. Rife ad- 
dressing the people, after which some of Miss 
Hoppins girls and a few of the doctor’s boys 
sang the gospel for us. Our own choir ren- 
dered a few hymns also. The church was 
crowded. Dr. Rife talked about the Master’s 
work on the different islands which he had 
visited on his late missionary tour and his talk 
was quite instructive and helpful. After the 
sermon Dr. Rife baptized our little boy Paul 
Godfrey. He is, by the way, the first white 
baby born and baptized on this island. After 
service Dr. Rife had to go through some pro- 
longed hand shaking with the church members 
and candidates for church membership. After 
that we adjourned to the mission house where 
an almost forgotten supper awaited us. After 
we had done justice to this and the people had 
gone home we were ready for a “little talk,” 
as Augusta puts it, with out friends. It was 
long after 3 a. m. before we thought of giving 
our visitors a little rest. Dr. Rife found a 
couple of hours sleep, but I believe Miss Hop- 
pin and Mrs. de la Porte made ‘a night of it;’ 
no sleep for them. In the morning Dr. attend- 
ed to many sick people, inspected our hospital, 
looking at the fish ponds and phosphate de- 
posits. In the meantime the balance of our 
freight had been landed and William and Kenie 
had a good time with their Marshall friends. 


About noon Capt. Foster was ready to sail 
and thus the hour of parting from our friends 
had come. The church people were on the 
beach en masse to say farewell and sing them 
off, as the Salvation Army says. They, how- 
ever, made but a sorry attempt of singing, as 
tears were coming too fast. But two short 
years ago, when Dr. Rife and we landed here 
the first time, only a crowd of naked natives 
met us shyly on the beach; today more than 
500 fairly well clothed men, women and chil- 
dren, in whose hearts day is dawning, gave 
Dr. Rife and Miss Hoppin and their Christian 
scholars a hearty welcome and with sorrow in 
their hearts they bade them farewell. May the 
time be not far distant when they shall truly 
know and love our Jesus. I 


The Carrie and Annie remained but 19 hours 
at our island but we made the best of the 
little time she was here. We trust that next 
year the mission vessel will give us a little 
more time. If the coming of the mission ship 
is such a help to the work on an island where 
white missionaries are stationed, how much 
more such a vessel must be appreciated -where 
there are only native teachers. We trust that 
the American Board ere this has seen its way 
clear to send a larger ship, with some sort of 
motive power other than sail, this summer. 
But I must now stop telling you about the 
Carrie and Annie or else my letters will get 
to be too bulky. 

We have now with the help of God nearly 
60 hymns translated, and the Gospel of Mat- 
thew is half finished, but we cannot give it to 
the people. You can see that this typewriter is 
not able to do much more work, at least not 
in the line of printing books. May God send 
usa little press soon. But the Lord will surely 
provide. * * * Will it please you to hear 
that out of 200 scholars at the main station, 
but three girls use tobacco now? Two years 
ago you could not have found three girls who 


did not use the weed. 
Feb. 21, ’02. 


Since writing iast the work at the outstation, 
Ewa, has made good progress. This is the 
hard field of which I have spoken in former 
letters. One of the most intelligent chiefs on 
the island, called Daimon, and about thirty-five 
of his people have given up heathen costumes 
and are now members of our catechumen olass. 
This is a signal victory over strong odds which 
are against us in that district. Much thought 
has been given and many prayers have been 
offered for this portion of our field and now 
the Lord seems to crown our poor efforts with 
partial success. During all of the past year we 
held church services there and since February, 
1901, the day school has been regularly con- 
ducted there as well. The attendance at both 
has very much increased lately. Of course 
there are still many children up there who do 
not attend school, and we shall probably not 
be able to reach them until we can place one 
of the young men which we have in training 
as a permanent teacher among them. This 
will take at least another year. Some of these 
catechumens live on the furthest side of the 
island among the blackest heathen. Last night 
one of these new found sheep came to us and 
told us that a few of the converts had started 
a daily sunrise and evening prayer meeting in 
their district and that many outsiders were al- 
ready coming in. Praise the Lord. We were 
glad to hear this as it not only shows the 
spreading of the Kingdom, but also the stuff 
the new converts are made of. 

When the last trading vessel loaded copra 
here we had an experience which gladdened 
our hearts. I will not discuss in this letter 
whether it is right or not right to load a vessel 
on the Lord’s Day at an island which has no 
anchorage. In the days of yore this question 
was never asked. There was no need of it. It 
is different now. Christ’s Church has come to 
lonely Nauru and its influence will be felt. The 
vessels of the P. I. Co. of Sydney have thus 
far never discharged or loaded freight on the 
Sabbath. -However, the captains of thé ves- 
sels belonging to another firm insist to the trad- 
ers that there can’t be such a day as Sabbath 
at an outside port. Of course the traders in 
return insist to the chiefs that they and their 
people must work seven days in a week. At 
this occasion one of these fellows overstepped 
the hounds and told the people that unless they 
would disregard the Sabbath and load _ his 
copra he would report them to the goyern- 
ment agent, who in turn would punish them. 
It was especially aimed at the church people. 


However, one of our church members, Ebwe- 
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A rather noted Temperance bill has 


lately passed both houses of the Ohio. 
Legislature, been signed by the Governor | 


and become operative as a law. This 
bill was carried only by patient persis- 
tence. Query, Why is it that the saloon 


keeper fights every proposition suggest-| 
ing that the people decide for themselves | 


whether they want saloons or not? 


The Ohio bill as passed will be known 
as the Beal Municipal Local Option Law. 
It went into effect April 3, 1902. It will 
be worth while to notice its salient points. 


It first provides for closing on Sunday 
all places where liquor is sold, including 
the room or part of a room used as a bar 
in hotels and restaurants. : 


Whenever forty per cent of the quali- 
fied electors of any municipal corporation 
shall so petition, a special election shall 
be held not less than twenty or more than 
thirty days from the date of filing the 
petition. The petition is preserved for 
reference as a public document. The re- 
sult of the election is also filed for refer- 
ence, and, thereafter, provided a majority 
of the votes cast was against the sale of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage, this 
record stands as prima facie evidence that 
the selling, furnishing or giving away, of 
such liquors is unlawful. 


The ballot provides for only two issues, 

(1). The sale of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage shall be prohibited. 

(2). The sale of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage shall not be prohibited. 

Thirty days’ grace, after prohibition is 
declared, is allowed for the saloon keeper 
to close out his business. After that he 
is subject to a fine for the first offense 
of not more than two hundred or less 
than fifty dollars. Future offenses have 
increasingly severe sentences, including 
both fine and imprisonment. 

A manufacturer, however, is allowed 
to sell at wholesale to parties residing 
outside the limits of the municipality. 


Intoxicating liquors are construed as 
“any distilled, malt, vinous, or any other 
intoxicating liquors.” 

Druggists are protected by being 
allowed to sell only upon written pre- 
scription from a reputable physician, and 
only one sale upon each prescription. 
The words “giving away” do not apply 
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to giving intoxicating liquors in a private 
dwelling, unless that house is a place of 
public resort. 


Provision is made for refunding taxes 
paid upon liquors, when a portion of the 
time for which taxes have been paid falls 
within a period when sales are prohibited. 
Forms for entry of results of the special 
election, are prepared for filing by the 
clerk of the municipality. A new elec- 
tion may be petitioned for any time after 
two years from the date of the last vote. 
Any person may contest the validity of 
an election, but must furnish sufficient 
security to cover the costs before his peti- 
tion for contest can be filed. 


This bill differs from county local 
option in that it provides for the munici- 
pality alone. Any incorporated town or 
city can fight the battle for itself. 


Warden Henry of the Hawaiian Terri- 
torial prison, located in Honolulu, gives 
the following strong points in regard to 
law and crime: 

(a). Delay in the execution of law is 
practical denial of justice. 

(b).. Repeated short sentences harden 
the criminal instead of reforming him. 

‘(c). Uncertainty in regard to the en- 
forcement of law results in the criminal 
always thinking he will escape. 

(d). The opportunity of corrupting 
the police leads criminals to infer that the 
“state” is as corrupt as themselves. They 
frequently learn that a law breaker who 
“has a pull,” secures immunity from 
punishment. 


An excellent illustration of the fact 
that prompt and thorough execution of 
the law is a terror to evil doers came 
from the U. S. District Court Friday, 
June 20th. Judge Estee decided that the 
island schooner Kawailani must be con- 
demned and sold under United States 
law for carrying unlawfully distilled 
liquor called okolehao—a drink as 
“strong as iron,’ as the name implies. 
The Chinese and Japanese have learned 
that this liquor can be made cheaply. 
Rude stills have been located in the hid- 
den recesses of the various valleys. The 
territorial officers have raided these from 
time to time, but penalties have not been 
heavy, and fines were easily paid, there- 
fore okolehao making and drinking went 
merrily on. The U.S. Court has its 


; course plainly mapped, and heavy fines 
;and punishments are compulsory. The 
schooner, Kawailani, was used by its cap- 
tain as a means of secreting and convey- 
ing this illicit liquor, and after fair trial 
was sequestered. The schooner will soon 
be sold by the United States Marshal. 

The daily Advertiser, commenting on 
the condemnation of this schooner, says: 
Captains of local steamers, as well as 
their owners, are now looking sharply to 
see that the United States internal rey- 
enue laws are implicitly obeyed. 


When the proposed extension by the 
territorial government, of the limits with- 


|in which liquor saloons are confined, is 


discussed by the executive council it is 
hoped that one point will not be over- 
looked. Is it not true that an increased 
number of saloons must be supported by 
an increased demand for liquors? Is it 
not also true that this requires new ap- 
petites cultivated to desire liquors? Is it 
not also true that this new appetite must 
be in the youth who are to grow up in 
sufficient numbers to take the place of the 


old drinkers as well as support the in- 


; creased «saloons ? 


“A saloon can no more be run without 
using up boys than a flouring-mill with- 
out wheat, or a saw-mill without logs. 
The only question is, whose boys—vour 


boys or mine—our boys or our neigh- 
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“The day is long, and the day is hard, 

We are tired of the march and of keeping 
guard; 

Tired of the sense of a fight to be won, 

Of days to live through and of work to be 
done; 

Tired of ourselves and of being alone, 

Yet all the while, did we only see, 

We walk in the Lord’s own company, 

We fight, but ’tis He who nerves our arm; 

He turns the arrows that else might harm, 

And out of the storm He brings a calm; 

And the work that we count so hard to do, 

He makes it easy, for He works too; 

And the days that seem long to live are His, 

A hit of His bright eternities; and close to our 
need His helping is.” W 


A question having arisen in a Sunday- 
school class in Canton, Ohio, about Ad- 
miral Dewey serving liquor to his men 
during the Battle of Manila, the teacher 
wrote to the Admiral and received the 
following reply: 

“Dear Madam: I am very glad to have an 
opportunity of correcting the impression which 
you say prevails among your Sunday-school 
scholars that the men of my fleet were given 
liquor every twenty minutes during the battle 
of Manila bay. 

“As a matter of fact, every participant, from 
myself down, fought the battle of Manila bay 
on coffee alone. The United States laws forbid 
the taking of liquor aboard ship except for 
medicinal uses and we had no liquor that we 
could have given the men even had it been de- 
sired to do so, Very truly yours, 

Grorce DEWEY. 
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| Che Christian Life... 


There is but one source of life. God 
is working in the growth of the grasses 
just as really as in the growth into holi- 
ness of the new-born coal: Says Pro- 
fessor Bascom, “The activities of nature 
are the immediate product of the Divine 
Mind. The world is a perpetual creation, 
momentarily suffused with divine thought 
and feeling.” So the Psalmist teaches. 
“Thou makest the outgoing of the morn- 
ing and evening to rejoice. Thou visitest 
the earth and waterest it: thou greatly 
enrichest it with the river of God which is 
full of water: thou preparest them corn, 
when thou hast so provided for it. Thou 
waterest the ridges thereof abundantly ; 
thou settlest the furrows thereof; thou 
makest it soft with showers, thou blessest 
the springing thereof.” In the world of 
matter and in the world of mind, God 
only is the source of life. 

Are we then like the grasses in the 
hands of God? Is the Christian life “the 
immediate product of the Divine Mind,” 
and nothing more? Then we may leave 
ourselves in the divine hands with no 
thought about duty and no fear about our 
destiny. For consider the lilies, into 
what beauty they grow. And they take 
no thought. Then why we, if the Christ- 
ian life has the same divine source? And 
it has. “In Him we live, and move, and 
have our being ;” our wahole being, body 
and soul; the life that pulses in blood and 
brain, and the life that exults in thought, 
and feeling, and will, and love. We get 
the Christian life by being born from 
above. And we keep the Christian life 
by the same divine inworking. “T live,” 
says Paul; “Yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” There is no spiritual life that is 
not of God. Then why not just lie in his 
hands as passive as the lilies? Simply 
because we are not lilies. We have an- 
other kind of life. And every kind of 
being has its own law of development 
The “Crystals do not grow like the grasses. 
The grasses do not nest like the birds. 
Everything according to its nature. And 
human nature is not passive. It thinks, 
it feels, it wills, it loves. So, even in 
God's hands, it cannot be fashioned into 
beauty like the lilies. It must work with 
God, just as it is written, Work out your 
own Salvation for it is God that worketh 
in you. So it was no contradiction for 
Paul to say, “It is not I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me,” and right afterward 
tousay, +live by faith.” (By the very 
nature of the Christian life it must be the 
product of these two forces, the divine 
inworking and the soul yielding in trust 
and love. 

And here. is another difference between 


God’s working in the lilies and his work- 


ing in the soul. The immanence of God 
in nature-issues in acts of wisdom and 
power, but, in the human heart, besides 
all these, in acts of redeeming love. The 
lilies do not need transforming. But “ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see 
the Kingdom of God.” A new life given 
and accepted. This is the transcendent 
thing in all this matter of the Christian 
life, that it is another life, a life of love. 
Its source is in the divine love, and its 
essence is the heart’s answering love. And 
this again is why we cannot lie in God’s 
hands as passive as the lilies, and expect 
to be transformed into the divine likeness 
and fitted for heaven’s blessedness, be- 
cause love is the very essence of the 
divine likeness and the condition of all 
fieaven’s blessedness. 


Rev. E. G. Beckwith. 


AMONG THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


of an institution hardly 
The number of graduates 
indicates the importance of the work it 1s 
doing. For example, at the Sixth Commence- 
ment of the Kamehameha School for Girls, on 
June 2ist, there was one girl graduated from 
that institution, and if appearances and quite 
general comment are to be trusted, it was well 
worth while to have had one graduate of such 
a kind. In the program of the exercises, three 
things were very manifest: First, that to 
mould character is the principal aim and effort 
of the principal, Miss Ida M. Pope. It is most 
srateful to see the insistence placed every year 
upon that grand bit of optimism of Paul’s, 
“Whatsoever things are true,” etc. One finds 
it on the tongues of the graduates and en- 
graven on the School banner. The second is, 
that the school has made a marked advance 
industrially, as was evidenced by the exhibit. 
The third thing is that the singing of the girls 
is of a very high order. The young woman 
graduate had as her motto the final purpose of 
Christian education, taken from Paul after 
his exhortation concerning the Christian 
armor, “To stand.” We hope and believe that 
Miss Awana will do so. 


Educational 


The Convention at La- 
Christian Endeavor haina begins with a sun- 

rise meeting in the neigh- 
borhood of five o’clock, after which there will 
be a business meeting. The president, Mr. M. 
K. Nakuina, hopes that there will be repre- 
sentatives from several of the societies. In 
the evening the Convention exercises will in- 
clude the conferring of the banner, based on 
the knowledge of scripture verses, and the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
secretary of the Union, Miss Florence R. Yar- 
row, is at present enjoying an extended vaca- 
tion on the mainland. 


The second annual convention of the Hono- 
lula Young People’s Christian Union was held 
at the Portuguese Church on the evening of 
June 16th, at 7:30, there being a fair attend- 
ance. 

The song service was led by Miss Florence 
R. Yarrow, and the president, Mr. M. K. Na- 
kuina, presided over the meeting, which he 
opened by prayer. As the Union had been 
without a secretary for some time, the presi- 
dent called the roll, and responses were re- 
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ceived from the following societies: Puuloa, 
Kalihi, Kaumakapili, Kawaiahao, Kawaiahao 
Junior, Ewa, Christian, Epworth League, Cen- 
tral Union, Portuguese, and Kamehameha. 

In the absence of a secretary, the vice-pres- 
ident, Miss Kate Kelley read the annual re- 
port, which made a good showing of work 
done. The president, in the role of treasurer, 
reported a balance on hand of $2.70, and a col- 
lection was taken to replenish the treasury of 
the Union. 

The executive committee recommended the 
following names for officers for the ensuing 
year: President, R. H. Trent, Epworth 
League; vice-president, J. N. Taggard, Chris- 
tian; secretary, Miss -_N. M. Duff, Central 
Union; treasurer, J. B. Freitas, Portuguese. 
The report was adopted and the officers de- 
clared unanimously elected. 

After singing, Rev. Mr. Pearson delivered 
the address of the evening on “Personality,” 
and the meeting adjourned after singing “God 
be with you till we meet again.” 


“Hearty greetings from Manchester,” is the 
way a recent postal card addressed to the 
Christian Endeavor Union reads. It came 
from the 12th British National Convention, 
and was written on a handsome sottvenir 
postal card bearing pictures of the King and 
Queen and Westminster Abbey. 


If to be the Superinten- 
dent of two Sunday 
Schools and teach classes 
in both, argues a Sunday School man, then 
W. A. Bowen is oné. He was consulted con- 
cerning the probable status of Central Union 
for the summer, and reported that there is a 
likelihood of a considerable falling off in at- 
tendance, which may reach as low as 300. 
Mrs. R. G. Moore takes Miss Yarrow’s place 
in looking up substitute teachers, which is 
usually a difficult matter. The order of exer- 
cises in Central Union has been about as fol- 
lows: 

Opening songs, 

Prayer, 

Song, 

Announcements by the superintendent, 

Reading of lesson, 

Twenty-five minutes for classes, ending 
with a review in which the Golden Text 
is emphasized. 

The superintendent has arranged a special 
temperance program for the 29th, in which five 
ladies are to take part in story, song, ad- 
dresses, and blackboard work. 


Sunday School 


The Portuguese Sunday School is one of the 
most enthusiastic that we know of. There is 
a suggestion of “go” about it. They average 
about 125 in attendance. It is especially inter- 
esting to hear the eager way the classes enter 
into friendly competition over the Golden 
Text. That much, at least, of the Scripture is 
thoroughly ground into them. Their program 
is much the same as that of Central Union. 


The Hawaiian Sunday Schools of the Islands 
have been holding their quarterly reviews as 
follows: 

June 15th at Ewa, 

June 22nd at Waianae, 

June 29th at Kaumakapili, Kawaiahao, and 
Kalihi. 

It is expected that Kaumakapili, Kalihi, 
Ewa, Waianae and Waialua will have repre- 
“entatives at Lahaina, who will take part in 
the exercises allotted to Oahu. It is under- 
stood that Kauai will also have representa- 
tives there, and much may be expected of Maui 
as we have heard that a Sunday school comes 
all the way from Kipahulu. There will no 
doubt be much fine singing and some carefully 
prepared matter. 
will he spiritual power as well. 


It is to be hoped that there . 
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I find earth not grey but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue. 
Do I stoop? I pluck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare? All’s blue. 
— BROWNING. 


SUMMER WORK 


The delightful exhibition of industrial 
work at the Kamehameha Girls’ School 
on Commencement day suggested the 
query as to the training in handiwork of 
our Anglo-Saxon girls. Do not their 
studies and music fill almost all of their 
time during school terms? And is not 
the summer vacation the time for them 
to be interested in domestic arts? 

The complaint is often made that our 
system of employing Oriental servants 
tends to keep our young people from the 
industrial training usually gained in the 
American home. Is this true? If it is, 
is 1t not a defect in our way of living? 
If it is, what shall we do about it? 


An interest in cooking may be awak- 
ened by camping or other vacation trips. 
The making of dresses for school wear 
next year may be made as full of pleasure 
as many a less profitable way of spending 
vacation mornings. 

A summer class of carpentry for boys 
and girls might be an excellent experi- 
ment. 


BEES HAWAITAN HOME OF TO- 
Poe IN THE COUNTRY 


A Hawaiian home in Honolulu is al- 
most a misnomer, since being in the city 
it tends to become either European or 
Asiatic. If a distinct type of Hawaiian 
home is sought, it will be found in the 
country or nowhere. Of course it must 
be noted at the outset that the term home 
' must be of recent application to anything 
Hawaiian. As no name for anything 
more than dwelling place was to be found 
in the Hawaiian language, we must as- 
sume that all the associations which clus- 
ter around our term “home”? must have 
come in with Christianity. On the other 
hand it would be manifestly unscientific 
to attempt to disassociate dwelling and 
home altogether. The dwelling must re- 
main the exponent of the home as the 
elothes are of the man. Who that has 
been stirred by Carlyle’s masterful phil- 
osophy of clothes in Sartor Resartus can 
deny the significance of dwellings. First 
we must note that Hawaiian houses are, 
as a general thing, in a state of bad re- 
pair. When the home spirit was young 


and vigorous, the houses were planned 
generously and the means were ample. 
Surely it is no mere figure of speech to 
call the home spirit a live thing, and what 
must we say of it when it is clothed in 
rags and patches and out at the elbows? 
One cannot escape the question. Where 
was the home-spirit when poverty took 
possession of the home? Where are its 
courage and determination ? 


As one might expect, the inner shrine 
is frequently preserved—the guest room. 
Here the old time aloha peculiar to the 
Hawaiian still glows, notwithstanding 
much imposition at the hands of un- 
worthy guests and frequent contact with 
the cool calculating spirit of our civiliza- 
tion—the necessity, if you please, of 
larger communities. 

Still is the tired traveller offered the 
best of native fare, and what haole could 
fail to be touched with the rather inef- 
fectual efforts on the part of a host whose 
only market is a Chinese shop, to supply 
the traveller with articles presumed to be 
familiar to his diet. Bless them—the old- 
time, yet not extinct, Hawaiian hosts— 
they serve to remind us what a divine 
thing is hospitality, even when opposed 
to those only less divine attributes, prud- 
ence and frugality. 


And the mothers? The dwelling 
seems not to have provided for the 
queenship of the mother, and she, poor 
thing, has not reacted, as yet, on the 
dwelling. It is easy to note, however, the 
marked difference between the homes 
of women who have had the benefit of 
seminary training and those of women 
untouched by its wholesome drill. The 
former are frequently very intelligent and 
would delight in many more of the re- 
finements of life than they have. If the 
home life that you know anything about 
centers about the table, the fire-place, the 
evening lamp, what would you make of 
meals served on the floor of the /anai or 
on a mat in the uninclosed space under 
the house. 

The Hawaiian home is still Chris- 
tian in many places. Sounds of sing- 
ing will break upon the traveller’s ears 
by morning and at night-fall in some 
localities and he may know that he is in 
the presence of genuine worship, the 
“ohana” or family prayers instituted two 
generations back. He will not fail to find 
much else to remind him of what a home 
should be. Then let him give honor to 
whom honor is due, 


—M eakipa. 


VACATIONS AT HOME 


School is out, as the long list of closing 
exercises during the past fortnight amply 
testifies, and thousands of our Island 
children are in the first enthusiasm of 
long vacation. The days of June, the 
first because of their extreme sultriness, 
and the last because of their perfect com- 
bination of bright skies and cool trade 
winds, have made the older folk wish 
their books also might “close over” and 
all their “lessons” be “said.” 


Many will go away to the other islands 
or to “the coast” for trips short or long, 
but many of our people must stay at 
home. What, then, can be done by the 
stayers-at-home to make the summer 
time a season of vacation? 


Change brings rest. Can we not, then, 
make some changes in our way of living, 
find some unnecessaries that may be 
dropped to make way for more profitable 
substitutes ? 


Perhaps housekeeping can be made a 
little simpler. Taking down curtains and 
putting away bric-a-brac offers less room 
for dust and more room for breathing, 
and an abundance of green leaves (al- 
ways available whether ferns and palms 
are or are not) may lend a grateful sense 
of the woods and make the household 
gods more welcome on their reappear- 
ance. Fruits instead of made deserts, 

| plenty of cool drinks, and meals served 
informally on the veranda (even if it is 
all to small to be called a lanai) have an 
appropriateness to the season. 


Surely let us not make formal calls or 
feel that society has demands on us, but 
let us seek every opportunity to run away 
to Waikiki or Tantalus or one of the 
many valleys even at the cost of some ex- 
ertion to reach them. Walking is not so 
prostrating as the weariness of bodily in- 
activity. 

A supper may be carried to Makee 
Island or some neighboring spot on the 
beach, or up Pacific Heights or Manoa 
Valley, by those who are in business all 
day, and such an excursion gives a holi- 
day feeling even though the time for in- 
dulgence is short. 


After all it is the spirit that is essential 
to the holiday season. Most of us are al- 
ways busy—at least have our time fully 
occupied. We wish it to be so, but if we 
can do away with the feeling of hurry, 
can eliminate the unnecessary, can choose 
what is most worth while, we shall culti- 
vate a sense of repose. 


Let us this coming month “spend as 
much time as” we “can with body and 
with spirit in God’s out of doors” and 
thus, even at home, find for ourselves a 
good vacation. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS 
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June 1st—Mr. John D. Waldron or- 
dained to the Christian Ministry, in Cen- 
tral Union Church by a Council called 


for the purpose-——Somewhat violent 
emissions of ashes and gases from Hale- 
maumau pit, in Kilauea volcano, with 
much smoke. Reappearance of lava ap- 
parently at hand, after six years quies- 
cence. 

2d.—Annual meeting of Woman’s 
Board of Missions—Mrs. Hyde re-elect- 
ed President. 

3d.—Kitlauea resumes activity, by the 
reappearance of boiling lava rising in 
the bottcm of Halemaumau. —Brilliant 
glow on clouds above. 

4th.—Attorney C. C. Bitting given fif- 
teen days in prison by Judge Gear for 
contempt of court. 

5th—Appeal of Walter G. Smith to 
Supreme Court rejected, and he goes to 
prison for thirty days under sentence of 
contempt by Judge Gear, on account of 
cartoon in the P. C. Advertiser—U. S. 
Fishery Steamer Albatross returns from 
four weeks cruise to Laysan Island. 

6th_—John A. Hassinger, an esteemed 
and popular public official of forty years’ 
standing, dies of acute heart-disease.— 
Governor Dole, per steamer Alameda, is 
welcomed home with ovations and sa- 
lutes. 

7th.—News arrives of the safe landing 
on Kauai of Captain Gibbons and 32 
members of the ship’s company of the 
Fannie Kerr, after a voyage of 800 miles 
in three boats, the ship having burned 
and blown up on May 29, with 3,750 tons 
of coal from Newcastle for San Fran- 
cisco, when north-west of Kauai. 
“ditor W. G. Smith, after two days 
imprisonment, for contempt, is pardoned 
out by Goy. Dole, on the ground of ex- 
cessive penalty—Rapid Transit Co. be- 
gins active track laying on King street 
from Alapai street to Waikiki corner. 

toth.—C. C. Bitting pardoned out of 
prison on the ground of excessive pen- 
altv—Reports confirmed of fire and 
smoke seen issuing from summit crater 
of Mauna Loa.—Stranger’s Friend So- 
ciety celebrates its 50th anniversary. 

11th.—Kamehameha Day observed by 
the multitude by horse races at the Park; 
by the Evangelical churches, with great 
Sunday School picnics at Punahou, Wai- 
kiki, and Pearl City. 

2oth.—Closing exercises held of many 
public and private schools.—Lava con- 
tinues slowly rising in Kilauea, with 
dense smoke.—lIncreasing brilliancy of 
sunset afterglows, caused by Martinique 
eruptions.—Early morning fire in Mer- 
cantile building, west corner of Fort and 
Queen streets. Considerable damage to 
building and goods. 

21st.—Death of George Ernest Thrum, 


eldest son of T. G. Thrum, former pub- 
hehes of THE FRIEND, of pulmonary con- 
sumption. 

22d.—Rapid Transit Cars begin run- 
ning on King St., from Alapai St. to 
Waikiki corner. 

22d—Evening arrest of Chinese 
gamblers in den 1 near corner of Kekaulike 
and King streets ;\105 persons captured 
and released on $15 bail apiece. 

23d.—Bishop Estate withdraws appeal 
from decision of Federal jury, and ac- 
cepts their award of $52,737.50 for Pearl 
Harbor land taken by Navy Department. 


DEATHS. 
WALDVOGEL—In this city, June 1, Mrs. 
ames Waldvogel. 
EASTMAN—In this city, June 5th, Mrs. Julia 
R: Eastman, aged 53 years, mother of Mrs. 
E. R. Stackable. 


HASSINGER—In this city, June 6th, John 
Adair Hassinger, aged 64 years. 
RICHARDS—At Hilo, June 4, Mrs. Lilian 


Richards, wife of E. E. Richards, aged 39 
yeats. 
WISE—In Hilo, June 3, Mrs. Emma Frances 


Wise, wife of W. S. Wise, aged 49 years. 
ROSE—At Wailuku, June 1, of consumption, 
Frank Rose, Jr., aged 17 years. 

OHRT—At Portland, Oregon, Mrs. Bessie 
Ohrt, of Kipahulu, Mauai, aged 31 years. 
McKENZIE-—In this city, June 11, J. A. Mc- 

Kenzie, aged 45 years. 


BENSON--In Mendocino, Cal.. June 11, Mrs. 


Fanny Paty Benson, wife of Major H. M. 
Benson. 

THRUM—In this city, une 21st, G. Ernest 
Thrum, aged 33 years. 

MARRIED. 
ANGUS-GRACE—In this city June 17, 
George Angus to Miss Elizabeth Grace. 
YOUNG-GILLET—In | this city, June 18, 
Archibald A. Young, to Miss Maud Gillet. 
CASTLE-FARLOW-—In Boston, Mass., June 


3d, William R. Castle, Jr., 
Miss Margaret Farlow. 

KENWAY-COOK—In this city, June 19, Al- 
fred Seymour Kenway, to Miss Ellen A. 
Cook. 

} MACLEAN-KENNEDY—In this city, June 1, 
James R. Maclean to Miss Isabella M. Ken- 
nedy. 

HARTMANN-SHARRETT—In this _ city, 
June 3d, E. E. Hartmann to Miss Elizabeth 
Sharrett. 

PATTEN-PHILLIPS—In this city, June 7, 
William N. Patten, to Miss Eleanor Phil- 
lips. 

WEBSTER-DE CEW-—In Honolulu, June 23, 
Albert Maxfield Webster to Miss Clara Farrell 
De Cew. 


of "Honolulu, to 
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ron, the father of the boy who wrote the essay 
which I sent to vou last year, took a bold stand 
without our knowing anything about it. He 
told his persecutor that he and his family 
would rather go to jail than disobey the Lord. 
And neither he nor many others in that dis- 
trict did work, and they were not punished for 
it either, since the trader in question very wise- 
ly refrained from reporting their refusal. There 
is no law here compelling people to work on 
the Sabbath Day unless they wish to them- 
selves. Of course the natives don’t know this 
and are easily frightened. Such men who but 
two years ago were heathen and who are to- 


day ready to suffer for Christ and His cause 
must find favor in the sight of God. And now, 
dear friends, you who are, as God’s stewards, 
the supporters of this mission, rejoice with us 
and pray with us that those. who have been won 
for Christ already may be rooted and grounded 
in the faith and that many more will be gath- 
ered in. 

Much gambling is going on at present among 
the heathen, even children under 12 years of 
age play cards day .and night. They have 
asked permission from the local magistrate and 
it was granted to them. In consequence they 
have forsaken everything else in favor of cards. 
Tobacco is generally used in place of money. 
Thus far very few of our people have ven- 
tured to take a ‘‘hand” in it, and those that 
did after being told about their wrong gave it 
up again. Another blessing of civilization— 
gambling. However, with love and patience 
we shall be able in time to show these erring 
children the ‘““Way of Life.” 

The church at our last monthly meeting, 
elected Awiecita, one of the most courageous 
and goodly members we have to be deacon. 
God willing we shall consecrate him to this 
office next Sabbath. 

I shall write more fully about the work in 
my next letter. We are happy and joyful be- 
cause ot our being able to be among these dear 
people. We have learned to love them and 
understand them better as time rolls on. God 
has given us health and strength in the past to 
do our work and we have seen something of 
His goodness and love. Mrs. Delaporte and 
our two little ones are, glory to His Name, 
well and strong. 

Under date of March 17th our missionary 
says: “‘We have been very happy during the 
past few weeks, for many of those who never 
even came near us in the past are turning to- 
wards our Christ. At Anebare the people are 
hungry for the gospel now. Our three meet- 
ing places have been filled to overflowing for 
several Sabbaths past. It was an eager, well- 
listening crowd. * * *- Our first and prin- 
cipal work is, and ever must be, to preach the 
Word. Other things will receive due attention, 
but after all only means to lead men and 
women to Christ. 

Our new church bell arrived with this vessel 
now in port, and costs 465 marks, including 
lumber for frame. ; 

Mrs. de la Porte also receivéd her wheel in 
good order. I am sure that it will be a great 
help to her in her work among the women.” 

Mr. de la Porte also mentions the arrival 
from Jaluit, of the Marshall Islands, of a 
Roman Catholic priest. 


THE CARRIE AND ANNIE 


Word has been received from Rey. 
Walter Frear, agent of the A. B. C. F. 
M. in San Francisco, that the schooner 
Carrie and Annie would probably leave 
that port on June 15th for another trip 
to Micronesia. She comes by way of 
Honolulu, but will stop only a few hours. 
Whoever wishes to send anything to the 
missionaries in Micronesia should have 
it in readiness that he may not miss his 
opportunity. ; 

The Carrie and Annie has been re- 
paired and put into a seaworthy condi- 
tion. On her last trip she became so 
badly worm-eaten that she was obliged 
to return to San Francisco without mak-_ 
ing the usual tour of the Gilbert and 
Mortlock Islands. She sails on this trip 
under the command of a new apa 
John Mitchell by name, 


*| Y¥.w.c. A. |X 


It is with keen regret that we bid farewell to 
several of our members this month; some of 
them leaving Hawaii expecting never to return. 
Mrs. Eva B. Pall goes to Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass., with her dear little daughter, to reside 
with her parents there. 

Mrs. Katherine L. Clark takes a dainty trous- 
seau to San Francisco and we expect» to send 
our hearty good wishes to her under a new 
name. 

Among the faithful charter members of our 
Association is Miss Ruth Arnold, who has been 
teaching in one of the city schools. She re- 
turns to her home with the warm affection of 
a large circle of friends in Honolulu, who hope 
to sometime see her return. 

No one will be missed more than cheery lit- 
tle Miss Iola Barber, who has ever been so 
ready to use her musical talent to give pleasure 
to others. We hope her plans for further study 
may be carried out and that some day we shall 
have her with us again. 

Miss Grace Barrett soon returns to her home 
for a year’s rest with her family. The little 
ones in Palama Kindergarten will miss her 
greatly and join with her older friends in giv- 
ing her a warm welcome upon her return. 

Another charter member, Miss Cora Pana- 
baker, is leaving too for a year of rest. The 
Castle Kindergarten will seem strange indeed 
without this most talented teacher, and those 
in the Y. W. C. A. who find weaving a fascin- 
ating occupation will miss Miss Panabaker’s 
ready assistance. Our aloha goes with her, 
and we only hope that there may be more 
avoirdupois when she returns. 

Misses May and Evelyn Hoehn leave early 
in July for their home in San Francisco,. and 
their dressmaking parlor on the same hall as 
the Y. W. C. A. will be in charge of Miss 
Herrick and Miss Danielson. It is with re- 
gret that we bid good-bye to these busy girls, 
who will be missed by many whose burdens 
they have lightened. 


Misses Paulding, Perley and Neibel from 
Kawaiahao Seminary are among those who 
have gone to the coast. Miss Perley is already 
pleasantly located and Miss Neible hopes to 
attend one of the Y. W. C. A. summer gather- 
ings before she settles down for the year. We 
shall miss all of these faithful workers. 

Among the pleasant plans for summer va- 
cations is Miss Lawrence’s camping party at 
Wahiawa. This will mean lots of fun and a 
fine store of good health to draw upon when 
the fall work begins. aie 

Miss Mable Madeira has been enjoying a 
two weeks’ vacation, part of which she spent 
at Pearl City. It is pleasant to have her return 
with fresh vigor for work. 

All of us rejoice with Miss Jennie Carlson, 
who is enjoying a well-earned vacation of two 
months with her friends at the Coast. Miss 
Carlson leaves a large vacancy at the rooms, 
for she has daily made sunshine there for 
others. 

Mrs. Grace Waterhouse and Miss Belle 
Dickey will spend three months at Haiku, 
Maui. We expect them to return in the fall 
with strength and enthusiasm for committee 
work. . 

Miss Alice Beard writes that all is going 
well with the little ones at the Kona Orphan- 
age. Miss James, from Kamehameha, has re- 
cently gone to Miss Beard’s assistance in the 
school. Our hearty interest follows both in 
the splendid work they are doing. 

Especially those who enjoyed Miss Mary E. 
Lewis’s lectures last fall will regret that she is 
leaving Honolulu permanently. She leaves a 
large circle of warm friends. 

Mrs. Amy J. French spends two weeks vaca- 
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tion with friends on Kauai and Miss Sadie 
Willcock soon leaves with her mother and 
brothers for the long summer vacation on Ha- 
wali. May they both enjoy the holidays. 

Miss Jessie Frazier is entertaining her friend 
Miss Day, who has recently arrived from San 
Francisco and taken a position in the office of 
E. O. Hall & Son. We are glad to welcome 
her into the membership. 

Mrs. A. B. Wood, who has gone to Kauai, 
and Mrs. B. F. Dillingham, who is in the 
States, will both be missed from the Board of 
Directors during the summer. Mrs. Walter 
Frear 1s back after a delightful trip to South- 
ern California. 

Breezy letters from absent members are 
greatly enjoyed. Miss May Burdick reports a 
restful trip of thirty days on a sailing vessel 
and sends her aloha to her many friends in 
the Association. Miss Gussie Clark is busily 
enjoying both study and play in San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Pilkington has accepted a fine po- 
sition and will soon begin work again after a 
much needed rest at her home in Red Oak, 
Iowa. Miss Coughran is again at work after 
a severe attack of scarlet fever. 

lt is a delight to welcome home one of our 
faithful members, Mrs. Eleanor Phillips Pat- 
ten. We are afraid, however, that the attrac- 
tions of her new and cosy home will make her 
a less frequent visitor at the rooms. 

“The Benefactress,” by the author of “Eliz- 
abeth and her German Garden,” has been pre- 
sented to the library by Mrs. F. J. Lowrey. 
The gift of such a fresh, new book is greatly 
appreciated. The Loan Library books are in 
daily demand. 

Saturday afternoon, June 14th, was the occa- 
sion of another delightful picnic at the Young 
Bros. Island in the harbor. Fifty-seven availed 
themselves of the opportunity to enjoy the 
fine breezes, the glorious sunset and afterglow, 
the good bathing and the well-known generous 
hospitality of the Young Bros. Ping-pong was 
enjoyed, and Miss Mary Nott, Miss Pearl 
Swan and Mrs. A. J. Raseman contributed 
greatly to the pleasure of the trip by their 
music in the evening. A surprise and a treat 
was the clam chowder generously dispensed to 
all by the bachelor hosts. After a cool moon- 
light ride around the harbor, the picnic closed 
at the wharf with three hearty cheers for the 
Young Brothers and their Island hospitality. 


HAWAITAN WOMAN’S CLUB 


Thursday, June rgth, was the occasion 
of a very pretty reception at the house 
of Mrs. E. Richard, on King street. The 
delegates to the Los Angeles Convention 
had returned the day previous, and the 
reception was in honor of them, as well 
as in the nature of a farewell to Miss 
Jennie Bates of Kamehameha Prepara- 
tory. The guests of honor occupied a 
prettily decorated corner, and Mrs. Bow- 
ers, acting for the Club, made a most 
graceful speech of welcome to Mrs. Frear 
and to the president, Miss Helen Desha. 
In response, Miss Desha gave an extem- 
poraneous account of her trip, in which 
were many touches of quaint humor, and 
after Mrs. Frear had supplemented the 
report of the president, Mrs. Bowers ex- 
pressed the further appreciation of the 
Club as to the character of their repre- 
sentatives abroad by stating that there 
was a unanimous wish on the part of the 
Hawaiian Woman’s Club to re-elect their 
president for another year. Among the 


invited guests were the Prince and Prin- 
cess Kawananakoa, and pleasing music 
was provided by the Hawaiian Ouintette 
Club. While the guests were partaking 
of light refreshments, the health of Miss 
Jennie Bates was enthusiastically drunk 
in view of her approaching marriage to 
Mr. C. E. King of Kamehameha. The 
regrets at the intended departure of Miss 
Bates for Maui were mingled with alohas 
and Godspeeds. Surely the Hawaiian 
Woman’s Club is prospering. i 


THE DEATH OF DR. BARROWS 


Oberlin College has suffered a great 
loss in the death of its president, Dr. John 
Henry Barrows. Although Dr. Barrows 
had been president of the college only 
about three years, he had greatly 
strengthened the institution financially 
and was planning for still larger things. 
It will be difficult to fill the position with 
a man who is equally as widely and fay- 
orably known as Dr. Barrows. 


If hurry causes heat, irritation, waste 
of energy and exhaustion for the body, 
we may be sure worry does as much and 
worse for the snirit. Let us these sum- 
mer days try to keep cool in the spirit as 
well as in the flesh. 


Small girl at breakfast —Mamma, how 
many bones are there in the body? 

Mamma.—Two hundred and eight. 

S. G—Well I have two hundred and 
nine. 

Mamma.—How is that? 

S. G—I have just swallowed a fish 
bone. 


Especially equipped to take 
entire charge of your bus‘ness 
interests in these islands; and 
to collect and remit income 
derived therefrom. 


First Class Investment. Se- 
curities Bought and Sold. 
Correspondence Solicited 


923 Fort St. HoNnoLuty, H. T. 


Sey A 


Modern Photograph 


Lhe quality and price 
in perfect harmony 
with your taste and 
purse---and do jus- 
tice to your face, 


RICE & PERKINS, 
(PHOTOGRAPHERS ) 


Union & Hotel Sts. 
Tel. Main 77. 


Oregon Block, 
Studio Upstairs. 
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HAWAIIAN MISSIONS 
CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


We are glad to see again in Honolulu 
the faces of our cousins, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
T. Alexander, of Oakland. 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Andrews Nott, a mis- 
sionary’s daughter, many years absent 
from Hawaii, has just made us a visit of 
six months, and left again for her home 
on the mainland by a late steamer. We 
shall miss her smiling face, almost as 
youthful as in the days of yore, and hope 
that it will not be long before she favors 
us with another visit. The family have 
their home in Louisiana. 


Miss Jennie Pogue, granddaughter of 
Rey. Samuel Whitney, one of the pioneer 
missionaries to these islands, and herself 
a missionary’s daughter, born in Hawaii, 
has just made us a visit after an absence 
of fifteen years. She and her brother 
and sister live near Santa Clara, Cal., 
where her mother has but lately died. 
Miss Pogue came to bring to his home 
and parents on Maui, one of her nephews 
who is in poor health, and having fulfilled 
her errand, hastened back to her Califor- 
nia home. 


THE FRIEND 


Many will remember with affection! 


Rey. and Mrs. Eli Corwin, who spent a 
number of years in the islands. Mr. Cor- 
win was pastor of the old Fort street 
church, and they have both maintained 
during all the years since they left us, a 
very deep interest in Hawaii and their 
friends here. Mr..Corwin passed away 
from earth some three years since, after 
a year or more of helplessness from par- 
alysis. Mrs. Corwin has been a sufferer 
for some months, and a late mail brought 
the intelligence of her death during the 
month of May. She died at the home of 
her son Arthur in Chicago. A lovely, 
unselfish, Christian woman, none could 
know her without being charmed by her 
sweet spirit. Earth seems poorer when 
such friends leave us. She leaves five 
children, all married, and a sister and 
brother to mourn her loss. 


DReSCUDDER: 


Dr. Scudder writes under date of May 
28th, of a visit he and Mrs. Scudder were 
making at their cousins’, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank S. Scudder, at Nagano. Writing 
of this place Dr. Scudder says: 


Nagano is the capital of a prefecture of the 
same name and derives its importance from 
one cf the famous temples of Japan, Zenkoji. 
All the natives of the place are bound to this 
temple by such intimate associations that it has 


ES 


been found very difficult to reach any of them. 

very once in a while the priests stir up these 
people and succeed in multiplying annoyances. 
Only last month the Presbytérians were driven 
out of their rented church by this means. Thus, 
although there are eight missionaries, repre- 
senting three denominations, some of which 
have had work here for ten to twelve years, 
the churches are small and feeble. Most of the 
Christians are either connected with the schools 
or Government offices and as this is a shifting 
population the Christian community is con- 
stantly ebbing and flowing. Out of these con- 
ditions has grown a unique work the like of 
which we have seen nowhere else in Japan. As 
the older people have proved so difficult of ac- 
cess Mr. Scudder resolved to attempt to gather 
the children into Sunday schools and now 
after a few years of this labor he has in and 
about this city ten schools with an average 
total attendance of 500 children except in silk- 
worm time. These tiny tots are taught Chris- 
tian truths and songs. They in turn become 
little apostles of light. Everywhere now one 
may hear the children singing their simple 
hymns in praise of Christ. Eight or ten years 
hence there promises to be a rich harvest. 
Yesterday we attended a picnic where over 200 
of these children were gathered for a day of 
real fun on a beautiful hill top overlooking the 
wide Shinano valley shut in by great masses of 
rugged mountains. It was a rare occasion. 

This trip has given me a chance to begin 
preaching. It is not yet like the days when we 
left Japan, but slowly the power to speak is 
returning. 


Reasonable men of the world have long 
since agreed that drunkenness is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of all 
evils among mankind—Abraham Lincoln. 


A ROSTER 


to the Board,—which easily suggests from among whom this debt shall be raised. As to the “how, ’—is 


another matter. 


of our workers should be most useful. 
will show why the Board of the HAWAIIAN EVANGELIGAL ASS’N. is in debt 
to the amount of $10,000 and over. 


Some suggestion, however, will appear, from the way these workers are distributed, as to 


where the burden oftheir support should lie. 


HAWAIIAN WORK. 


CHINESE WORK. 


It will show a great many things. 


Then it will show, too, how much this community is in debt 


JAPANESE WORK. 


First, it 


PORTUGUESE MISSION. 


Rev. J. M. Naeole, Molokai Mr. F. W. Damon, Oahu Rey. O. H. Gulick, Oahu Rev. A. V. Soares, Oahu 
- M. Lutera, | Maui Rev. E. W. Thwing, Evang. Dr. Doremus Scudder, Japan Mr. A. H. R. Vieira, “4 
“ He Repay “ Miss C. L. Turner, Maui Miss Talcott, Oahu Rev. E. G. da Silva, Maui 
“ Q. Nawahine, Hs Rey. Yee Kui, Hawaii Rey. S. Sokabe, Hawaii ey 
“~C. W. P. Kaeo, Hawaii = kong het Yan; a Miss H. Sokabe, 4 GENERAL STAFF. 

% S. C. Luhiau, ‘ Mr. Kong Hyuk Tung, ih Rev. U. Yajima, he 
“ - he eee “ Miss Eva Kong, ‘ Mr. T. Inouye, y: Rev. O. P. Emerson, Secretary 
“J. Samoa, ; “ Rey. Ting Ah Lin, Maui Rev. M. Tsuji, Maui “ J. M. Lydgate, Kauai 
“ S. W. Kekuewa, rs Mr. Ching Tong, ‘ SG ahatialcay : “J. Leadingham, Oahu 
Mrs. Olivia Mahoe, i Mr. Wong Yuk Shing, Oahu “ ~S, Kodama, Gs aamioceuRicharde “« 
SBE OBS E Oe Mr. How Fo = Mr. T. Okumura Oahu Miss N. M. Duff “ 
* H. Manase i" d , USS TEN SE oul, 
J. Kekela, ; «“« Mr. Chu Yet Kai, i Mr. M. Jingu, ye Mr. S. Oni, de 
f C. Isaia, an Mr. T. Fukao, ‘ Miss Huntington, Maui 
E. S. Timoteo, Evangelist FOREIGN MISSIONS. Mr. K. Ishida, Kauai 


KOHALA SEMINARY. 


Miss M. Gardner, Hawaii 
*._ C. A. Mead, a 
“ E. B. Montague, % 
fie ROSE. Me 


To pay the above each month is what has caused the debt. 


Rey. S.Kauwealoha, Micronesia 
D> PaiMahithitas 


Mr. M. Nagayama, 


WILL YOU HELP? 


language. 
June and the second is just from the 


THE FRIEND. 


rE WOALOEA 


This is a new paper in the Hawaiian 
The first number appeared in 


press. It is under the same general man- 
agement as Tur FRIEND, Rev. O. H. 
Gulick being managing editor and Rev. 
L. K. Kakani his assistant. The purpose 
of the editors in starting the Hoaloha is 
to furnish the Hawaiians with a paper 
which shall give the current news of the 
churches and other religious bodies as 
also short stories and other matter of gen- 
eral interest. The most prominent 
feature of the new paper will be the Sun- 
day School lessons. At the meeting of 
the Sunday School Association which 
meets at Lahaina at the close of the meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Association, it will 
be decided whether the Hoaloha will be 
adopted as the Sunday School paper or 
whether the Association will continue to 
publish the Hoahana, the present Sunday 
School quarterly. Judging from the way 
the new paper is being subscribed for the 
prospects would seem to be good for its 
adoption. 


THE REUNION OF THE KAMEHA- 
MEHA ALUMNAE. 


It was a pleasure to be an invited guest 
at the reunion of the Kamehameha Girls’ 
School Alumnae a few nights since. Of 
the thirty-eight who have been graduated 
from the school about twenty were pres- 
ent, being almost without exception 
young women who are self-supporting or 
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THY HEALTH’S SAKE! 
aos 


The justly celebrated 
DR. JOHNSON’S EDUCATORS 


a true health biscuit for 
the most delicate digestion 


And then 
| GRAPE NUTS (You know 
them already, delicious and 
appetizing ) 
SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS 


GOwnDS WHEAT... 
. GERM MEAL 


and 


CEREAL COFFEES (all of them) 
GLUTEN WAFERS 


a 
LEWIS & C0., LTD. 
Food Specialists. 


Tel. 240. 1060 Fort St. 


those who, as wives and mothers, are as- 
sisting in the support of others. 

The tone of the quotations offered in 
answer to the roll call showed an earnest- 
ness of purpose, a holding of the ideals 
of honor, courage, and personal effort 
that is most creditable. 

The reports of different officers showed 
that a number of meetings had been held 
during the year for social intercourse and 
a strengthening of their common interest 
to let their light shine. Bright reflections 
of their light are to be found in the finan- 
cial aid given to two young women for 
their education. 

At the long tables, spread with a pleas- 
ing array of good things and surrounded 
by many friends, these young maids and 
matrons were school girls in spirit once 
again, as their happy faces and simple 
white gowns made them seem indeed, but 
the voices that blended together in the 
old familiar songs showed a mellowing 
quality that is the gift of living. 


“Ours is the happy past, 
Sing we now soit and low, 
Sing for the days that go 
Ne’er to return! 
Ours are the future days! 
Ours for the stronger strife, 
Ours for the larger life, 
Helping the world!” 
NC VK 


| ‘ | CHURCH NEWS sk | 
Bie bier bes il rao Pa 


The Hilo Branch of the Woman's 
Board met on Tuesday, June 17th, in the 
church parlors. 

The paper was one prepared and read 
by Mrs. Barron on “The Mission Work 
in Brazil.’ Mrs. Barron has a brother 
in this field and gave us a clear insight 
‘nto the work of the Presbyterian mis- 
sions from the very beginning. 

The annual reports of the Free Kin- 
dergarten were read and accepted and a 
Kindergarten committee was appointed 
for the coming year. 

Three new members were chosen, IDYe. 
F. Wetmore, Mrs. Marsh and Miss Ellen 
Lyman, to fill the places of Mrs. J. A. 
Scott, Mrs. Chas. Furneaux and Mrs. 
Lilibridge, all to be away next year. The 
other two members, Miss J. Deyo and 
Mrs. Willard Terry, were re-elected. 

The work of the Kindergarten has 
been very satisfactory during the past 
year. The attendance has increased and 
a larger number than ever before has 
come from the English-speaking houses. 
Miss Maude Cheek, of Oakland, has been 
the superintendent, and holds the post- 
tion another year. Two Hawaiian girls 
have assisted, Misses Mealoha Alii and 
Sara Mahaiula. In addition to this force, 
Miss Nina Eaton has given her time to 
the work, planning to spend the coming 


year in Honolulu ‘in the same line of ac- | 


tivity. 


‘NOTHING LIKE IT.” 
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Tel. Main 103. Pie Om Boxn505s 


Eos F. FERNANDES, 
NODTARYS PU BEG 


Office with Cecil Brown, 93 Merchant St. 


ee 
BABY 
ORGAN 


can be most easily handled—if 


 BILMORN.. 
$25.00 30.00 35.00 


They are in use in churches 
and missions in this city 


CALL AND SEE ONE AT THE 


HAWAIIAN BOARD ROOMS 


BOSTON BUILDING. 


K Tables and Stands 
Calabashes 
O | Canes 

| Chairs 
A Cabinets, 
Anything if you furnish the design. 


Office Furnishings, Desks, 
Window Seats, Hat-racks, 


Made by the 


ISEB IN Gates 


at the TRADE SCHOOL under the direction 
of Mr. Ralph Geer. 


Ete: 


Call at the Boys BricapeE TRADE SCHOOL. 
Tel. White 1312. King St., near R. R. Depot. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU WANT. 


govt OF Bono, 


WILY B 24I] SHIOAA,, 


FAHE EBERHART SYSTEM 


To induce regularity of attendance. 
Room for 200 names. Lasts four years with 
increasing interest. In use on the Islands. 
Send to 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 
406 Boston Building. 
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HIS IS——-—— 
an advertisement! 
And yet no one will be disap 


pointed who regards it 
“reading matter.” 


as 


That’s the point precisely, “read- 
ing matter,’’—religious “read- 
You 
can’t get it in town in any 
variety. 


ing matter,” to be sure. 


We ourselves do not keep much 
of. it-un..stock, but wercan 
show you what to get, and 
then ge? it for you at asaving 


to you. 


Dhere’s 
FLEMING H. REVELL, 
Theirs is perhaps 


the largest 
assortment cf 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
published. 


We have many of them, ¢.-¢.— 
Missionary Classics, 
(Around the World in Bookland) 
Bible Study, 
Archaeology, 
Biography and Autobiography, 
Children’s Stories, 
Wall Rolls 


ee eh ae Lire 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LINE 


We have papers and devices 
to show you; and as to 


BIBLES 


There is our strong point. 


We have... 


Teachers’ 


and Maps. 


Bibles, 

Twentieth Century Bibles, 
Farrar Fenton’s Bibles, 

Polychrome Psalms. 


HYMN AND SONC BOOKS 


can be examined here at the 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 


406-407 Boston B’'l’g. 


P. O. Box 489 - - - - - Honolulu 


Rev. Mr. Erdman, of Honolulu, has 
preached in the Hilo Foreign Church for 
two Sundays in June. It has been a 
pleasure to hear him, and we trust he 
has enjoyed this, his first trip to Hawaii. 


Rey. Mr. Turner of Kohala has also 
been to Hilo. He and Mr. Erdman make 
a tour of the island.during their vacation. 


The name of Rev. Raymond C. 
Brooks is mentioned as a possible suc- 
cessor to Rev. J. A. Cruzan in the pulpit 
of the First Foreign Church of Hilo. 


Miss Florence Yarrow, the faithful 
and efficient pastor’s assistant in Central 
Union Church, left on the China, June 
21st, for a weil earned vacation. She will 
be gone ten weeks. 


MINISTERIAL UNION NOTES 


The first June meeting, the largest of 
the year, was addressed by Mr. Theo- 
dore Richards, who showed architect’s 
plans illustrating “The Progress of the 
Men’s Rocming House Project.” Among 
those present were Dr. Anthony, who 
had charge of the Methodist work here 
in 1860; Rev. Mr. Waldron, who report- 
ed for the last time on the Bovs’ Brigade, 
and Major Wood, who did the same for 
the Salvation Army. 

June 17th Rev. A. V. Soares read a 
paper on “Evangelical Work Among the 
Portuguese.” It was voted to admit re- 
porters to the meetines of the Union 
with the understanding that when so re- 
auested they omit anv reference to a 
given suhiect. This nrivileoe has since 
been foolishly attacked and abused by an 


| evening paper. 
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OAHU— 

Children’s Day exercises in the Portuguese 
church were held on June tst. The recitations 
and songs by the children were very well ren- 
dered. The church was tastefully decorated 
with palms, ferns and flowers. Near the close 
of the services three babies were baptized, 


June 11th was a very happy day for the 
children of the Portuguese S. S., it being the 
day of their annual picnic. The little ones had 


| a most enjoyable time, swinging and sea bath- 


ing, and the older ones playing base ball, foot 
bali and boat riding. The grown up people, 


‘too, seemed to enjoy themselves notwithstand- 


ing there were many babies to be taken care of. 
A “good lunch was served to all. Many thanks 
are due to Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Dillingham for 
the use of their delightful place at the Penin- 
sula, and to the committees who had all ar- 
rangements in charge. ss 

Rey. Ernest Silva and wife, of Paia, Maui, 
were in Honolulu last week. While here Mr. 
Silva preached twice in the Portuguese church. 

The authorities of Waianae plantation have 
contributed funds to pay for re-shingling the’ 
roofs of the church and parsonage in that 
place. 


| al M. WHITNEY, M.D Dae 


DENTAL ROOMS, 


Boston Building.. 


Fort Street. - 2 = 
7 WABI 
. DRO Ea 


D Rees 
DENTISTS. 


Office Hours: 
Love Building, 


8 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Fort Street, Honolulu. 


| H F. WICHMAN, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmuth. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss. 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Etc. 

Honolulu - - - - Hawaiian Islands= 


RINE S ieee eACAE 
Teacher of 
Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Zither, 
Taropatch. 


Studio:—Love Building, Room 5. 
Hours :—1o to 12 a. m.; 1:30 to 4 p. m. 


D 


Rooms:—MclIntyre Block, Fort Street. 


Ukuléle and 


R. GEO. H. HUDDY, 
DENTIST. 


MMELUTH & CO., Ltd: 


227-229 King Street. 
Importers of 


Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods, 
Iron Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plisabene, 


Gear. FEED GO} ia 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
—AND— 
DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
COR. QUEEN AND NUUANUSS iss 
HONOLULU. 


Telephone No. Main 121 - - 
K ELLETT & ROBINSON: 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Notary Public, Collecting, Typewriting. 


P.O. Box 452. 


Room 11 Magoon Building. Tel. Main 391. 
Cofner Alakea and Merchant Streets. | 


Vie K. NAKUINA, 


Real Estate Agent, Notary Public and dean 
to Grant Marriage Licenses. 


Murphy Hall, cor. Nuuanu and Beretania Sts : 
or Room 407 Boston Building. 
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CURATIVE SKIN.SOAP 


is a pure soap, cleansing and delightful 
to use. Makes the skin like velvet. Best 
for infants; will not cause eruptions. 
Just try a cake and be convinced; 2oc. 
box (3 cakes), 5oc. 


HOBRON DRUC CO. 


Poe. WATERHOUSE, 


Office cor. Miller and Beretania Sts. 
Residence, 1598 Thurston St. 

Office Hours:—1o to 12 a. m., 2 to 3 and 

72300) 8:30 p. m. Sundays+-io to If a. m. 

Telephones: Office, White 3492. Res., Blue 2841 


LBERT B. CLARK 
° DENTIST. 
Beretania and Miller Streets. 


Office Hours :—9 to 4. 


DR. ANDERSON, 
DENTIST. 


Philadelphia Dental College, 1883. 
1087 Alakea Street. 


PORKGE J. AUGUR, M. D., 

HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 
Residence, 435 Beretania St.; Office, 431 
Beretania St. Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Office Hours:—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 
to 8p. m. Sundays: 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. 


ReeerMaAs. 1. GARVIN, 
232 Beretania St., opp. Haw’n Hotel. 


Office Hours —9 to II a. m.; 1:30 to 3 and 
7:30°to.8 p. m. Tel. Blue 3881. Res. Tel. 
White 3801. 


fF AYLINTON J. HUTCHINS, 


LIFE, AX, 
FIRE, MARINE 
INSURANCE. 


McInerny Block. 


PacibiG HEIGHTS. 

Offers greater attractions and induce- 
ments as a site for choice residences than 
any other portion of Honolulu. 

The Pacific Heights Electric Railway 
Line affords easy access to all lots; and 
water and electric lights are supplied 
from independent systems at reasonable 
rates. To parties intending to purchase 
and improve, especially favorable terms 
will be given. 

For further particulars apply to Chas. S. 

-Desky, Progress Block. 


The Kaumakapili Sunday School rejoices in 
a lanai for the use of the primary department 
under the care of Mr. Theodore Richards. The 
lanai is the gift of Mr. Hiram Purdy. 


Kaumakapili church has voted a vacation of 
one month to its pastor, Rev. W. N. Lono. 


_On the last Sunday evening in May, Rev. W. 
H. Rice gave a very interesting lantern exhibi- 
tion with pictures of the life of Christ at Kau- 
luwela. Mr. Thwing explained the subjects in 
Chinese, and the large gathering gave good at- 
tention. The following Sunday the pictures 
were given at the church, with views of China, 
showing idol worship and superstition. 


Attendance is good at the Palama Chapel, 
many Chinese coming in from the street to lis- 
ten to the gospel preaching. It seems quite like 
chapel preaching in China. 

Mr. E. Shu Hing will soon arrive from 
China to take up work among the Chinese of 
the islands. 


KAUAI— 

The Koloa church has decided not to call 
an assistant pastor at present. They consider 
that Mr, Lydgate sufficiently covers the field. 


We regret to learn of the recent death of the 
wife of Rey. G. L. Kopa of Waimea. She was 
a native of Nithau, a member of one of the old 
families there. She was a woman of middle 
age aud of excellent character. She will be 
missed in the home and in the church. 


The Hawaiian Sunday Schools are mostly 
making preparations for the annual exhibition 
at Lahaina in July. The problem of transpor- 
tation is a serious one, and energetic meas- 
ures are being taken to raise the necessary 
money. I[t 1s more than likely that at the end 
the representation will be considerably reduced 
because of lack of money. 

The contributions from the Kauai churches 
to the Hawaiian Board have been more gener- 
ous this year than for: many years past, and 
this in spite of shrinking resources. 


Since annexation, and since our churches 
have got into the Congregational Year Book 
they have been flooded with appeals of all kinds 
from abroad, some of them worthy, some of 
them questionable. With characteristic gen- 
erosity the churches have responded to many 
of them, sometimes at the expense of home 
duties. Charity begins at home. 


At Wailuku May 21st an afternoon tea was 
given by Miss Turner for the Chinese women 
at the Alexander Workers’ Home. Eleven 
women and twelve children were present. It 
was a pleasant gathering in every respect. 


The Kauai churches will not probably be 
fully represented by pastor and delegate as 
usual at the coming general association at La- 
haina. Difficulty in getting suitable delegates 
to go so far and in securing money to cover 
their expenses are the reasons given. It is ex- 
pected, however, that all the pastors will be 
there. 


MAUI— 

At the Settlement, Thursday evening of each 
week the Chinese meet for the study of Eng- 
lish, and the attendance has been especially 
good of late. Last week eight boys connected 
with the Chinese school came, and one man. 
All entered into work with earnestness. After 
a certain amount of study, time is given for 
games, or to visit the reading room, till the 
appointed hour for home-going. 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 
‘6 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 
AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


N EW YORK DENTAL PARLORS. 


Plate of Teeth, $5; Gold Crowns, $5; Bridge 
Work, per Tooth, $5; Gold Fillings, $1; Sil- 
ver Fillings, 50 cents. 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Elite Bldg., Hotel St. Honolulu, T. H. 


C ITY FURNITURE STORE 
) 


All kinds of 
FURNITURE, 

WINDOW SHADES, 

LACE CURYAINS, 
PORTIERES, 

TABLE COVERS, ERC: 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR BALLS AND 
PARTIES. 


UNDERTAKING AND EMBALMING. 
TOMBSTONES AND MONUMENTS. 
Residence and Night Call: Blue 356r. 
Telephone: Office, Main 64. 
Nos. 1146-1148 Fort St., Honolulu. 
H. H. WILLIAMS Manager. 


W.. W. AHANA & CO,, LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 
PO: Boxro8s: Telephone Blue 2431. 
1038 Nuuanu St., Honolulu. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


He & COMPANY, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
CHAIRS TO RENT. 

No. 74 King Street - - Honolulu, H. 1. 


eis L. WEAVER, JR., 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


& af 
Merchant St., opposite Post Office. 
eed 


Real Estate Titles and Instruments a specialty. 


Ae eer & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, rst Vice-Pres't; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co., Nahiku Sugar Co., Kihei Plantation Co., 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and 
“A and B.” Line, “Edward May,” “Emily 
F, Whitney,’ “W. B. Flint.” 
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\ \ PAILELAM R.’GASTLE; HE HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 
: For 1902. 28th Issue. 


Alor ne yooreE a, Bigger and Betler than ever. 


‘Merchant Street, Cartwright Block. 


Sy actaA oie aeber ion inde eee | yet published. Alike valuable for home 


and Foreign readers. 


— HACK REINS 00. bia. 


Nothing excels the Hawatian Annual 
Commission Merchants. 


in the amount and variety of reliable in- 
formation pertaining to these Islands. 


ae 


Can Ce & Fort Sts. Mailed abroad for 85 cts. 


Price 75 cts. 
THOS. G. THRUM, Publisher. 


Hawaiian Islands. 


Honolulu, H. I. 


F,, FHLERS: & CO,, 
Dry Goods Importers. 
a 


All the latest novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by every steamer. 


se 


Honolulu, 


uh 


We have moved into our hand- 
some and spacious new building. 


~NEW GOODS! ‘NEW GOODS! 


Fort Street — — Honolulu. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I.’ 


Write to us for catalogues 
EO? HALLE SON. EL ED, 


AHU RAILWAY oe CO. Cor. Fort and King Streets. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Run through trains to en Hackas Ewa Plan- 
tation, Waianae, Waialua and Kahuku. Gives 
tourists an opportunity of viewing some of the 
richest tropical scenery to be found anywhere. 
The road passes through sugar, rice, taro, cof- TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 
fee, pineapple and banana plantations, skirts 

the shores of the famed Pearl Harbor and bor- Fort St., Honolulu, H., I. 
ders the broad. Pacific for a distance of thirty 
miles. Excursion tickets good from Saturday to 
Monday. Fr. C. SMITH, 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


EAVER LUNCH ROOM. 
H. J. Nolte, Proprietor. 


Best quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers 
Articles, ete.. always on hand, 


,EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 
DEALERS IN 


LUMBER, BUILDING 
MATBRIALS, 
WALL PAPHRS. 
,PAINTS, te. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


(1), BREWER & CO, Limited 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, H. TI. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wailu- 
ku Sugar Co.. Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., Charles Brewer. 
& Co.’s Line of New York Packets. 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


Q. YEE HOP & CO., 
Kahikinui Meat Market and Grocery. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


cor. Alakea. Phone. Blue 2511 
—Also at the— 
Meat Stalls 19 and 20 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Gro. H. Robertson, Vice-President | Beretania St., 
and Manager: WH. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; W. Ff. Allen, Auditor; P. C. Jones, | FISHMARKET 
H. Waterhouse. G. R. pers Directors. 


JORTER FURNITURE CO., 
a Importers of 
FPURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY © 
AND BEDDING. 


ETROPOLITAN MBAT CO.,LTD. 


G.. J. WALLER, Manager. 
Shipping and Family Butchers Se 
and Navy Contractors. | 

Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship - Co. 
and the DPavific ra pagean Co. ‘ ; Fort St., oppos' 
sionally i. = | Wickervare, Antique Oak 
Poles, ‘Wind w Shad F 


ite Love Buile 
Furniture, C 
a 


One of the most interesting numbers bani Profits 4 tse aa 


Paid-up Capital Se 
Reserve . 


a 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTO! : 
M. Cooke, President; P. C. Jones, 

dent; C. ese Cooke, "Cashier ; > ae 

heeiumat Sige eae Henry. Waterh 


A. McCandless. - 

Solicits the accounts of firms, corpo a 
trusts, individuals, and will promote 
fully attend to all business connected ] 
ing entrusted to it. Sell and purchase Fe 
Exchange, Issue Letters of Credit. ; 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. Onde 
Term Deposits received and interest all 
accordance with rules and conditions printec 
pass-books, copies of which may be had on 
plication. 

Judd Building, Fort Street, 


[)® ALBERT E, NICHOLS, 


DENTISE 
& 


1154’Alakea St. Tel. 345 1 


} R. HANNA, 


PHOTOGRAPHER. _ 


Home Portraits, Views and Plant 
specialty. Kodak development and - 
Printing, — 


| dt Woman's pea ‘Honol 


Wholesale and Reiwill 


GROCERS, PROVISION M 
ANTS and COFFEE DEAL} 


C. H. Atherton, President. 
H. EB. McIntyre, Vice- President. — si 
S. G. Wilder, Secretary, 
H. E. McIntyre, Manager. ~~ 
A. S. Prescott, Treasurer, 


| 


ae 22, 24. and 92, PGs 5 


- se 


Draw Exchange on the principal po 
world and transact a general ban! 


STATIONER, 
; NEWSDEALE 


238 Berar —< 
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OO right, and God's 
; recompense toyou 
‘ willbethe power to 
do more right. Give, and 
God sremarotoyon will 
be the spivit of giving 
oe : a more: blessed spirit, for 
ae is it is the Spirit of God 

he IS J Himself, whose Life is 
Bee's: i | AUGUST the blessednuess of giv- 
1902 ing. Zoue, and God mill 
pay you mith the capa- 
eae | cthyofntrore love; for love 
3 os, is Heaven—loue is God 7 

| aa il... Matthin s011, , “é 
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THE FRIEND 


A CENT APIECE (120 for $1.) 
4x6% in. 
Famous pic- 
tures for 
Sunday 
School uses 
made by 


BROWN 


of Beverly 
Mass, 


Send to HAWAIIAN BOARD ROOMS 


406 Boston Bldg. 


OLLEGE HILES; 


The magnificent residence tract of 
the Oahu College. 


Ss 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


Supplied with Artesian Water and 
Rapid Transit. 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- 
one-third 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 
years. Interest at 6 per cent. 


fered for sale on the easiest terms: 


For information 
ments, etc., apply to 
TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
404 Judd Building. 
Honoluliis-=e— oo 5 = 


as to building require- 


Hawaiian Islands, 


AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur Maxson Smith, A. M., Ph. D., 
President. ) 


and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 
College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art courses. 
For Catalogues, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 


Oahu College, -  - - Honolulu, H. T. 


te 


At Fort Street— 
Hardware, Art Goods, Picture Mould- 
ings, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Gasoline 
and Kerosene, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, etc. 


ACIFIC HARDWARE CO., Ltd. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
ae 


a 

At Bethel Street— 

Household Supplies, Sewing Machines, 

Stoves, Ranges, Glassware, China, 
Crockery, 


& 


‘CHE FRIEND/B 


Is published the first week of each month, 
in Honolulu, T: H., at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, 406-407 Boston Building. 


All business letters should be addressed an 


all M. O.’s and checks should be made out to] ed. 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 480. 


Subscription rates, $1.50, in advance. 


All communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to 
Rev. J. LEAPINGHAM, 
Managing Editor of The Friend. 
PO, Box 633. Honolulu, T. H. 


Tue BoArp oF Epitors: 


Rey. J. Leadingham, Managing Editor, 
Dr. S. E. Bishop, 

Rev.O: H- Gulhck: 

Rev. W. D. Westervelt, 

Rey. O. P. Emerson, 

Theodore Richards. 


THE FRIEND 


to have new friends 
shows itself FRIENDLY. 


thus— 


5 subscriptions (new) $5.00 


to any one who will send that amount 
CLUBBING OFFER 


» “THE FRIEND” with CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST or PACIFIC 


Cost of Congregationalist ........ $3.00 
Costior “Theskrtendigeee. stasis $1.50 
MOtaly aera caine: woeents $4.50 


For New Subscribers $3.00 sent to us 
will secure them both. 


Gost-ol “Paciiicetanvncses chao $2.00 

Costiob T he Briendo aa. wnimeaer = $1.50 

otal Becceahi tice ae ee $3.50 

For New Subscribers $225 will secure 
them both. 


The Congregationalist, Pacific and “The 
Friend” to mew subscribers to any one 


ACUKERSS A aives coe hc CaP EAT Sashes $4.00 

Send money to Manager of the Friend. 
P. O. Box 480. 

406-407 Boston Bldg. - - Honolulu. 


4 Business. 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWATIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
i Loans made on approved security. 
Commercial Credits grant- 
Deposits received on current account sub- 
ject to check. 


Bills discounted. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Hees DRUG COs 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DRUGGISTS. 


And Dealers in Photographic Supplies. 
Honolulu, H. I. 
Hees WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Stock Brokers, and 
Dealers in Investment Securities. . Attention 
given to the purchase and sale of 


REAL ESTATE, 


We act as Guardians and Trustees; also as 
Agents for parties wishing to have systematic 
and careful attention to business interests. 


Cor. Fort and Merchant Sts., Honolulu, H. T. 


GG J. DAY & CO., 


Groceries and Provisions. ~ 


No. 112 King St. - - - 


Phone Main 119 


(Oe & COOKE, Ltd., 
Honolulu, H. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS. 
Agents for 


' The Ewa Plantation Co., 


The Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 
The Kohala Sugar Co., 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
The Apokaa Sugar Co., Ltd., 
The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standard Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, 
Aetna Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., 
Alliance Assurance Co., of London, 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL 


We extend a hearty welcome to Rey. 
and Mrs. Kozaki. 


The teachers of government schools 
and workers in the various departments 
of missionary work on the other islands 
are much in evidence in Honolulu-just 
now. Some are here for rest, some for 
the Summer School. 


The statement made in the Advertiser 
a few days ago to the effect that the Mills 
Institute and Kawaiahao Seminary were 
to be combined is without foundation. 
There has been some discussion of the 
subject of concentrating the educational 
work of the Hawaiian Board, but no 
steps have as yet been taken to that end. 


The coming of Rev. Mr. Kozaki and 
his wife will doubtless be a means of 
greatly stimulating the Japanese work. 
The conference of pastors and evangelists 
to be held in Honolulu next week should 
be a good beginning for the visits to the 
different parts of the field that will nat- 
urally follow. We advise all who see the 
present issue of THE FRIEND to read what 
Dr. Scudder says in his letter about Mr. 
and Mrs. Kozaki. 


The American Board’s little schooner, 
Carrie and Annie, Captain Mitchell, 
which attempts to take the place of the 
Morning Star of former years, having 
been repaired and furnished with some 
new sails, arrived from San Francisco on 
‘Saturday July 5, and sailed away for the 
various groups of Micronesia on Tues- 
day, July 8th. She carried supplies for 
the several missionary families of the 
American missionaries, and took on from 
Honolulu a few packages of supplies of 
the Honolulu missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. 
Deiaporte, of lone Pleasant Island. These 
packages will probably be landed at Ja- 
luit of the Marshall group, to be forward- 
ed thence to Pleasant Island by one of the 
German trading vessels. 


This new monthly pa- 
per, which in a meas- 
ure is the successor of a long series of 
periodicals published in the past, by the 
missionaries and religious teachers of the 
Hawaiian people, may now be counted an 
assured success. Its appearance and its 
purpose was-grected warmly by The Ha- 


The Hoaloha 


waiian Evangelical Association at its an- 
nual meeting held last month at Lahaina. 
This paper now publishes monthly the 
translation of Peloubet’s International 
Sunday School Lessons, which in the past 
years were published in the Hoahana, the 
quarterly pamphlet. originated by Dr. 
Hyde, and continued up to the present 
time. The publication of the latter will 
now be discontinued, the Hoaloha taking 
its place. The Sunday Schools in every 
quarter are now sending in their orders 
for the Hoaloha, the subscription price of 
which is $1.50 per annum, but in packages 
of five or upward is placed at the low fig- 
ure of $1 a copy for the year. 

We are confident that a wide opportun- 
ity for good work is now open to this 
new publication, which is a companion 
paper of THE FRIEND. 


The Case of Rev. Sometime ago the Ha- 

S. Kapu waiian Board passed a 
vote expressing regret that this once 
prominent native minister had been in- 
stalled pastor of the Wainee church at 
Lahaina. At the last meeting of the 
Board, held July 18th, it was voted that a 
statement of its former action be pub- 
lished in THe FRrrenp and the Hoaloha. 
The facts leading to this action are, brief- 
ly, these: A few years ago Mr. Kapu 
was temporarily suspended from the 
ministery by the Maui Association for 
conduct of a flagrantly immoral . char- 
acter. Two years or more ago the same 
Association, on confession of his fault, 
restored him to his former standing. He 
has not held any pastoral charge, how- 
ever, in the meantime, and the Board has 
on one former occasion declined to assist 
him when it was proposed to again ap- 
point him to work. Its present action is 
based on the belief that Mr. Kapu should 
find a field of usefulness in some other 
relation than that of the pastorate. The 
case was referred to the Maui Associa- 
tion. 


The Kaumakapili According to a state- 
Fire Claims A4- ment in the morning 
ward paper a short time ago, 

the Court of Fire Claims has awarded to 
the trustees of Kaumakapili church the 
sum of $46,822, in compensation for the 
destruction of the church and its furnish- 
ings in the Chinatown fire, which oc- 
curred at the time of the plague. When 
this sum of money-is put into the hands 
of the trustees a serious responsibility 
will also be laid upon them to decide how 


it shall be expended. Under the present 
circumstances the church is in a peculiar- 
ly favorable condition to adopt any course 
that will best promote the highest good of 
its members and of the native people 
throughout the city, and with such a 
sum of money at its disposal, it will be 
able to carry out any plan that may be 
decided tiyon. The church is to be con- 
egratulated upon this fortunate. circum- 
stance. The problem before it moreover, 
is not a difficult one, although it contains 
several elements. In the first place the 
membership of the church is quite widely 
scattered since the fire, and the Hawati- 
ans are averse to traveling long distances 
to church. Then again there is the ten- 
dency of the Hawatians to more and more 
come to Honolulu to live, showing that 
here is to be the place of greatest oppor- 
tunity for helping them with the Gospel. 
These facts would indicate that the 
church that is in a condition to exert a 
continuous and widely extended influence 
will be the church of power in the future. 
Kaumakapili just now holds the key to 
the situation. This would seem to con- 
sist in having several well sustained cen- 
tres of influence instead of one. For in- 
stance let the present neat and inexpen- 
sive chapel at Palama be moved from its 
present secluded location out on one of 
the lots now held by the trustees, on King 
street, and made into a pastor’s house. 
Then on the main lot erect a neat and in- 
expensive church. Let a modest chapel 
be built up Nuuanu Valley in the neigh- 
borhood of the little chapel at Waikaha- 
lulu, and the chapels in Pauoa Valley and 
Maemae he repaired, and a basis of opera- 
tions would be established in a number 
of important centres. Then let two or 
three good native ministers be employed 
to work these fields and hold services in 
the chapels. The advantages of such a 
method would be that the influence of the 
church would be exerted where the people 
are and there would be from $30,000 to 
$35,000 of the money left to invest, to aid 
in supporting the pastors and in carrying 
on the work. On the other hand if the 
whole sum of money awarded by the 
Court of Fire Claims should be expended 
in putting up a single large building, a 
much smaller number of the people would 
be reached and the burden of maintaining 
the work would fall entirely upon this 
comparative few, and much of the money 
would be spent in keeping up a costly 
building instead of extending the work of 
the Gospel. We hope our Kaumakapili 
brethren will see their opportunity, 
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One feels a hesitancy 
in attempting an edi- 
torial on the subject of intemperance as it 
now exists in the Hawaiian Islands. 
There is so much to say, which needs to 
be wisely and calmly said, that only the 
urgency of the case would lead to the dis- 
cussion at all. There is one fact, how- 
ever, that both the testimony of those in 
the best position to know, and the nature 
of the situation as seen in the bare state- 
ment of it, would seem to place beyond a 
reasonabie doubt, and that is that the Ha- 


Human Sacrifice 


waiian people are being sacrificed to ap-_ 


pease the greed of the liquor sellers. In 


the days of their heathenism, the Hawaii- , 
ans used to sacrifice the bodies of their , 


slain enemies upon the altars of their 
gods. 
thought, and are thankful for the coming 
of a religion which was able to deliver 
them from such a practice. And yet 
under the so-called protection, and as a 


part of the very people who gave them 
this religion, they are permitted to be im- 
molated before a Moloch whose rapacity 
exceeds that of any demon a superstitious 
people ever imagined. At the meeting of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association at 
Lahaina, one of the most prominent of 
the native pastors, after relating what he 
saw passing under his own eyes, said to 
the writer, “It makes me feel sorry, for I 
know that in twenty or twenty-five years 
there will be no more Hawaiian people.” 
There will, of course, be difference of 
opinion as to the length of time needed to 
complete the destruction, but this is an ir- 
relevant matter. The fact remains that 
the destruction is going on. It is not a 
matter either of who is to blame, or what 
view one may take theoretically or other- 
wise of the method of licensing now in 
vogue. It is aside from the question also 
to discuss what the people themselves may 
desire or whether there may not be other 
causes working to the same end; the hard 
fact still remains that the Hawaiian peo- 
ple are being made the victims of a bus- 
iness that gives nothing of value in return 
for what it takes, and that makes its gain 
from the lower appetites and desires of 
men and women. Testimony to the evil 
being wrought by the increased indulg- 
ence in intoxicating drink came to hand 
previous to the Lahaina meeting in the 
reports of the superintendents of the Ha- 
waian Board’s work in the different 
islands. None of the writers of course 
knew that the others would mention the 
subject. This testimony is valuable be- 
cause spontaneous and unsought and it 
shows how widely extended the evil -is 
and how uniformly it is working to one 
end wherever it is. This testimony was 
fully corroborated by the pastors and del- 
egates to the churches. The result was 
the passing of the resolution to be sent to 


We recoil with horror from the! 


4 Preys hats | : = ae 
the Governor, which is given on our tem-} and with the general principle that law 


perance page. 


The condition of affairs as} must be sustained by public sentiment we 


shown in this testimony is only what! fully agree, but the principle has its lim- 


might be expected from the increase in 
the number of saloons and other licensed 
places of sale. This number has increased 
in six years between six- and seven-fold, 
and there still appears to be a disposition 
to increase the number indefinitely as 
shown in the tendency to issue new lic- 
enses and in the recent proposed exten- 
sion of the limits within which the “whis- 
key saloons,” so-called, might be in- 
creased. This would certainly not argue 
as some claim that drunkenness is on the 
decrease. 

The most serious feature of the case, 
however, is that, to the eye of the un- 
initiated at least, there seems to be no dis- 
position to mend matters. The power to 
which the people would naturally look for 
protection in the case seems to have 
ranged itself on the side of the liquor 
dealers. This statement might not in 
ordinary times be justifiable, but during 
the past year there has been abundant op- 
portunity for at least making an attempt 
to limit the traffic. We have a brewery 
manufacturing beer, whose license, in the 
opinion of some lawyers at least, is il- 
legal. Why did not the Treasurer ask 
for some definition of his powers in the 
case before granting it? If he did so the 
public had no knowledge of it. It is an 
open question whether under the Organic 
Act the liquor business has any legal 
right to exist, but we see no steps taken 
to ascertain the fact whether it has or not. 
It has been decided in the U. S. Court 
that the licenses under which the saloons 
which sell the beer of local manufacture, 
are issued in violation of the Interstate 
Commerce law, but the Treasurer took 
no steps to close them in consequence, 
and this, too, in the face of the fact that 
the saloon men posted an attorney off to 
San Francisco to secure an appeal from 
the Court’s decision. (It should be said 
in this connection that the appeal was not 
secured, and the licenses are fast expiring 
and are not being renewed.) With the 
whole liquor business on such precarious 
footing before the law, it would seem that 
the government officials who deal with 
such matters had it clearly in their power 
to limit the evil. When they do not do 
this except under protest and petition in 
individual cases, and knowing, as they 
must, the harm that is being wrought, 
they cannot avoid the suspicion that their 
sympathies are with the liquor dealers 
rather than with the people whose inter- 
ests it is their duty to promote. We re- 
serve for a possible future discussion the 
claim that is put forth that the people 
want drink, and therefore the Govern- 
ment is driven to its present position. We 
admit that this fact furnishes a difficulty 


~ 


itations, and it is dangerous to press it 
too far in the present case. Taking all 
the facts into account, we believe we are 
not speaking too strongly when we say 
that human sacrifice is being offered to 
the liquor power. 


EXTRACT FROM TREASURERS. 
REPORT 


The item in July’s Frrenp by way of 
the Board’s financial condition was partly 
conjectural. Fortunately it was not at 
all prophetic of the conditions at the be- 
ginning of the new year. There was then 
announced a probable debt of $12,901.37, 
and it was very properly said that even 
this was a hopeful thing in view of $10,- 
000 additional expenses over the preced- 
ing year and a debt to begin with of 
$7,001.37. What must be the greater 
thanksgiving of the Board when it can be 
announced that the Treasurer closed the 
books with a debt of only $10,356, but 
even that circumstance does not show all 
the ground for hailelujahs, since on our 
return from Lahaina generous friends 
had determined on reducing the debt, 
which on the toth of July registered only 
$5,325. To be sure, this amount will con- 
tinue to fluctuate, since checks go out reg- 
ularly, and income is more casual. Space 
does not permit much comment on the 
details of the report. These facts will be 
interesting, however, in the line of re- 


ceipts: 
From invested funds ..-. Jee $ 8,960.41 
Cash gifts from Oahu....... 22,729.22 
“mS Kauai .. en 
a EM a0 See 129.55 
a OS = Ela atte 791.00 
mi BEY SE" (Molokai 126.47 
mi ESS” abroaas. 75.00 
Total... 3.4.53 $ 42,940.65 


These do not represent all the receipts, 
but are significant. It is also of interest 
to know that contributions of small 


amounts from many givers, through our — 


card system, amount to considerably over 
$1,000. Reports will be soon printed and 
may be had on application to the Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 489, or at the ommees 
Room 407, Boston Building. 


VAGARIES OF HIGHER CRISS 

The third volume of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica has appeared, completing fully 
three-fifths of this learned compendium, 
It makes a farther swing of unbelief in 
today’s Higher Criticism ¢ among English- 
speaking peoples, which is our reason for 
noticing it. The leading editor of this 


work is the noted Professor Cheyne of — 
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Oeaword, Professors C. C. Torrey. of 
Yale, and Briggs and Francis Brown of 
Union, contribute to the work. These 
leaders in American evangelical semin- 
aries for training ministers are thus found 
in company with such thoroughly scep- 
tical European teachers as Schmiedel, 
Usener, and Van Manen. These critics 
absolutely discard as impossible all Mir- 
acles and Divine Inspiration. Hence Van 
Manen of Leyden denies that Paul wrote 
any of the epistles attributed to him, or 
that anything is certainly known about 
that apostle. He is so absorbed in his 
sceptical convictions that he is absolutely 
insensible to the intense personality which 
throbs throughout Paul’s epistles and 
proclaims his authorship as light pro- 
claims the sun. This blind bat calls them 
all theological treatises of a later period, 
counterfeits under the assumption of a 
dead man’s name! 

Such is Higher Criticism when pervert- 
ed by. the unscientific and shallow as- 
sumption that the Supernatural is incred- 
ible, for that is the ruling canon of the 
critics named. It is pitiful that Christian 
teachers should parade in such company. 
Yet it may be counted a good thing: that 
such an exposure should be made of mis- 
leading principles which have so greatly 
governed the Higher Critics of the Old 
Testament. Now that the same methods 
are applied to the New, the absurdity of 
their conclusions becomes plain to view, 
when the obvious internal evidence of the 
genuineness of Paul’s epistles is discard- 
ed. 

Let us not be misunderstood as con- 
temning all conclusions of Higher Crit- 
ics, many of which have much force. But 
they are to be received with caution, be- 
cause largely mingled with human con- 
jecture and fancy. Still more do we re- 
spect established conclusions of Science 
as to the age of the earth, and origin of 

_the human race. These do not at all af- 
fect the glorious facts of Christ’s Re- 
demptive work. Christians need not fear 
any permanent success for this unbelief 
in the Bible. The Book contains its own 
evidence of the presence of God’s revela- 
tions, because it glows with a radiance of 
heavenly light. Only souls insensate with 
unbelief and torpid in spiritual atrophy 
fail to feel the kindling power of the Holy 
Book. The churches of Christ will move 


on and grow in a living power while these 


vain fancies of the Critics coruscate and 
pass away. SR TNS 


PeVTER FROM DR. SCUDDER 


The following letter relating to Rev. 
and Mrs. Kozaki, who have recently come 
‘to Hawaii to engage in a brief evangel- 
istic campaign among the Japanese peo- 


ple here, has lately been received from Dr, | fluence of this aggressive denomination, she 


Seudder. He writes as follows. 

A few words regarding Rev. and Mrs. Hiro- 
michi Kozaki, who are about to visit Hawaii 
on an evangelistic tour among the Japanese, 
may be of interest to the readers of THE 
Frienp. Mrs. Kozaki was a member of the 
first graduating class of the Doshisha, which 
gave to Japan so many of its Christian leaders 
and brought the name of the college into such 
prominence. His first great work was in the 
capital city of Tokyo where he established the 
well known Bancho Kumiai (Congregational) 
Church. Here he displayed remarkable tact 
in winning men from very varied walks in life. 
I well remember attending a communion ser- 
vice in this Church some fourteen years ago. 
Among those received sat a farmer on the 
front seat, clad in ordinary native dress and 
with bare feet, while but a foot or two away 
were seated one of the highest judges in the 
Empire and a Japanese Peer, graduate of Yale 
University, dressed of course as befitted their 
stations in life. The building was thronged 
to the doors and the service a model of sim- 
plicitv. By patient unremitting labor in sim- 
ple quiet fashion Mr. Kozaki built up what 
was then in many respects the most remark- 
able Church in the country. 

At the same time he was also editor of two 
of the leading Christian publications, one a 
weekly periodical, the other a monthly maga- 
zine. Though these he influenced a very wide 
circle scattered all over the Empire, and it is 
doubtful whether any Japanese Christian was 
doing more for the upbuilding of Christianity 
here than he. 

From this most important sphere Mr. Ko- 
zaki was for a time called to the Presidency of 
the Doshisha and in this connection he visited 
the United States for a period of study in Yale 
University. After a few years, however, he 
became convinced that the pastorate offered 
the sphere in which he could accomplish most 
for the Kingdom of Christ, and a second time 
he went to Tokyo;now to assume the leader- 
ship of the Reinanzaka Church. He’ began 
work at a most critical time when the anti- 
foreign reaction had played sad havoc with 
Church life and the splendid advance of the 
Christian army in Japan seemed to have been 
turned into a disastrous retreat. In the same 
quiet manner as before, however, he took hold 
of the affairs of his new charge, gathered the 
people together and laid places for an aggres- 
sive campaign. At the same time he was car- 
rying forward his editorial work. Finally a 
year ago when the Twentieth Century Forward 
Evangelistic movement was inaugurated he be- 
came one of its leaders, saw his own Church 
revived and this year followed up the advan- 
tage by a most successful gospel campaign. 

Perhaps the chief cause of Mr. Kozaki’s pre- 
eminence as a Christian leader is his staunch 
adherence to the truth. Throughout all these 
years of controversy his countrymen have 
never been at a loss where to find him. Others 
once known as widely as he for their success- 
ful leadership have brought reproach upon 
themselves and the cause of Christ by lapsing 
from the faith, but Mr. Kozaki has never 
swerved in his allegiance to his Master. His 
Yereat wisdom and gentle tact have also en- 
deared him to his people. No stronger con- 
trast could be imagined than that presented 
by Mr. Kozaki and the evangelist Kimura 
who did stch a good work in Hawaii some 
months ago. Yet after a few weeks associa- 
tion in the gospel campaign in Tokyo Mr. Ki- 
mura has come to look upon Mr. Kozaki with 
rare admiration and even veneration. 


Mr. Kozaki has a remarkable helpmeet in 
his wife. Graduated at the Methodist Girls’ 
School in Tokyo and trained under the in- 


brought to her husband a most devoted, en- 
thusiastic and, at the same time, wise and 
winsome spirit. Those who know her best 
speak of her as fully one half of the Kozaki 
team. 

The Hawaiian work should feel most deeply 
and permanently the influence of the visit of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kozaki. Their acquaintance in 
Japan is very wide and they are in close touch 
with many of the most important interests 
in the nation. It is no small matter that they 
have so secured the cooperation of the Emi- 
gration companies that a large share of the 
expense involved in this visit is to be borne 
by these corporations. Let every friend of the 
progress of Christian work in the Islands unite 
in fervent prayer that the Spirit of God may 
be poured out upon Mr. and Mrs. Kozaki and 
that their brief mission may mean a new cra 
of advance for the Kingdom of the Master 
both in Hawaii and Japan. 

In this connection it may be added that the 
question of conserving the results of the faith- 
ful labor of love carried on in behalf of the 
Japanese in Hawaii by keeping in close towh 
with those converted there who have return- 
ed here and using them for the extension of 
Christian influence and work is being seriously 
considered just at present. On a recent iour 
through Hiroshima and Yamaguchi Mr. Miya- 
ma, a temperance advocate, found Christians 
from Hawaii scattered in many towns and vil- 
lages. His report has stirred up no little inter- 
est. The outcome may show that what has 
been done in the Islands is to prove of lasting 
benefit to Japan. 

Doremus Scudder. 

June 28, 1902. 


VETIERO PROM DR. ARTHUR 
SMITH 


The following letter from Dr. Smith, 
who has had long experience and is one 
of the keenest observers in China, will be 
of interest to the readers of THE FRIEND 


at the present time. 
On THE GRAND CANAL EN ROUTE FOR 
i SHANTUNG, June 16, 1902. 
To THE Eprtor oF THE FRIEND :— 

I avail myself of the enforced idleness of a 
day with a strong headwind in which the boat 
can not even move, to send a few lines about 
China and its present conditions. 

The most immediately impressive fact is the 
prevailing hot winds from the south, and the 
circumstance that down to the present time 
there has been very little or no rain. Where 
we are at present (about half way between 
and our Shantung destination) the wheat 
crop on which in northern China so much de- 
pends has been an almost complete failure, 
and hardly anything has yet been planted. 
From appearances it will be too late for any- 
thing but Indian corn, beans, sweet-potatoes 
and the like. On this densely populated plain 
this makes an amount and a degree of suffer- 
ing which can be imperfectly appreciated in 
your fertile and beautiful Islands. But this 
is far from all or the worst. 

All over China this appears to have been a 
phenomenally dry year. Such a water-famine 
as has prevailed in Hongkong during the 
spring, is unexampled. Thousands of Chinese 
have been obliged to scoop up a little from the 
gutters, and their economy in its use under 
these conditions in a time of plague is not 
an encouraging nor an agreeable fact to con- 
template. In southern China similar condi- 
tions have prevailed over several provinces, 
and there was grave fear for a time in the 
Yang-tzu valley lest the rice crop be lost. 
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The importance of these events lies not alone 
in their relation to food supply, but to the 
preservation of social order. China is in a 
condition of great unrest. For many months 
there has been an extensive rebellion raging 
in the southern province of Kuangsi, of which 
it is impossible at the north to get clear and 
trustworthy accounts. From the best informa- 
tion available, it would seem that it is not 
unlike the rising against the Manchu Dynasty 
a little more than half-a century ago, known 
as the “T’ai P’ing rebellion” which lasted for 
half a, generation, devastated the fairest half 
of the Empire, and destroyed an incomputable 
number of lives. But for foreign help it might 
never have been put down, and there are 
some who witnessed its rise and fall, (as for 
example Dr. W. A. P. Martin) who have never 
felt sure that a great opportunity was not 
missed for letting it overturn the Manchu 
Dynasty, thus emancipating a large part of the 
human race. At all events it is easy to see 
that had Great Britain and the few ‘ Powers” 
of that day taken the side of the insurgents 
the history of a large part of the world would 
have been very different. Foreign troops are 
being withdrawn from China, the instalments 
of the Indemnity are being slowly and with 
difficulty paid, and many are trying to take 
account of stock, and to see what after all 
we have saved from the great Boxer uprising. 
It is for one thing quite clear to the most 
obtuse anti-foreign Chinese that the foreigner 
can not be driven out, and that the Christian 
Church against which much relentless fury 
was directed is practically immortal—having 


been slain as was rightly supposed, but hav- 


ing risen from the dead. The spiritual condi- 
tion of the Church is in some places and in 
some respects better and stronger than be- 
fore, but in others worse. Persecution has not 
destroyed it, though so many were killed, but 
covetousness, revenge, and the dangers of 
prosperity have left in many places deep marks. 
It is much to be regretted that the authorities 
of the Roman Catholic Church do not seem to 
care to insist upon, or even in many regions to 
advise a conciliatory policy toward outsiders. 
The result is such a sowing of dragon’s teeth 
as is widely thought to mean a coming harvest 
of future ills not less serious than those of 
the past, with the additional possible feature 
of open hostility on the part of the Catholics 
toward the Protestants. It is not surprising 
that mere men of the world disregarding all 
religious considerations, frequently represent 
(and doubtless believe) that China would be 
far better off today had she never heard of 
any “Western religion’—a view cordially 
adopted by her own scholars. It is easy to ex- 
pose the inadequacy of this position, but to 
suggest a remedy for the present and especial- 
ly for the prospective evils involved is far 
more difficult. If the “Powers” could come to 
some sort of an understanding, and terminate 
the distinctly political policy of the Romanist 
Church as a menace to the autonomy of China 
and thus to the peace of the World, the con- 
dition of things would soon improve. But 
there is no probability of such an agreement, 
or of any agreement other than in externals, 
and China will not unlikely continue to remain 
the foot-ball of the Nations, until some differ- 
ent phase of the trouble is presented. It does 
not follow that because Boxerism failed, that 
there will be no further armed struggles on 
the part of this ancient and mighty Empire. 
The prohibition of the importation of weapons 
is a direct stimulus to their manufacture on a 
scale never before attempted. The national 
feeling of the Chinese (which represents what 
elsewhere is termed “patriotism” ) was never 
so stirred as during the past few years. 

There is a great deal of reform-dust thrown 
into the air and into the eyes of the unenlight- 
ened, from the samples of which even well in- 


formed papers in the U. S. and in England 
also, frequently call attention to the complete 
face-about of the Chinese Government. It is 
said to have learned this and that. We should 
be rejoiced if it had, and should be glad of evi- 
dence, but most of us- fail to find anything 
tangible. Western education is indeed order- 
ed, and great efforts are at present made to 
get “Universities” hatched out, but what is 
needed is a co-ordinated series of primary and 
graded schools leading up to the final and 
“terminal bud,” which the Chinese character- 
istically have put forward first. 

There never was more willingness on the 
part of many people in many regions to listen 
to Christianity, and there never was such an 
intense Christophobia on the part of educated 
Confucianists. Will you ask the Lord to keep 
and to guide His own? 

I remain very sincerely yours, 

Arthur H. Snuth. 
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By Rev. A. C. WALKuP 


The touring has been much broken by the 
Hiram Bingham having to do the Morning 
Star’s work. On the two trips out from Ku- 
saie we have carried five families (three child- 
ren) and two boys to the work, or fifteen in 
all. We brought back six to Kusaie for the 
schools, Besides this we had to make a trip 
to Jaluit for the teachers’ supplies that had 
been six months from San Francisco on the 
Carrie and Annie. 

We have made two full tours, and a third at 
all the islands but three. On the first tour I 
took Rey. I. Teraoi, and we called at Onotoa 
and Beru. We saw the work of Rev. and Mrs. 
Goward of the L. M. S. and the Samoans. On 
the third tour I also called on Mr. Goward and 
stayed over Sabbath. We had long confiden- 
tial talks about the Gilbert Island work. 

At Nonouti Rev. Teraoi and myself ordained 
S. Uatioa, who has taught for thirteen years 
and lived blameless since stationed from the 
school. 

The engine has saved us several times from 
drifting away in the equatorial current, often 
running three knots an hour. 

The book sales and contributions sum up 
more than those of last year. and more than 
we could expect after the reflex influences of 
six wicked teachers and two assistant teach- 
ers. Also two more teachers with no more 
honesty than to eat up on the most fertile 
island much of the monies in their hand. After 
the heavy rains and large crops of last year, 
the cocoanut trees have been taking a rest and 
are just beginning to blossom again. 

At several islands they have been waiting 
for Bibles, and are short of other books. Some 
of the schools are nearly empty; partly on ac- 
count of the larger children being drafted into 
the public works, and partly on account of giv- 
ing up school regulations, but more on account 
of the dancing for weeks and months on some 
islands with its attendant wicked attractions 
for even the children. 


AS 10 THE ISLANDS ONE BY ONE, 

Butaritart.—After receiving his grant for the 
year the teacher at the principal village desert- 
ed, and the school scattered until our return in 
March. I went ashore with the three families 
from Kusaie, and put $125 in repairs on the 
mission from the charter money for a trip of 
the Hiram Bingham to Jaluit. Then went to 
Makin and got a teacher (Timau) well quali- 
fied for the place, and the work started well 
again. But when we were at Kusaie in July he 
found an excuse to return to Makin, and the 
school scattered again. On our arrival in 
October I stationed a new couple from Kusaie, 
and the work is growing again. The Roman 
Catholics are putting up a large building here. 


The two teachers at the outstations are good 


men and work is growing slowly. The mag- 
istracy was taken from the prince and given to 
a clerk, a former mate of the Hiram Bingham, 


and he is trying to rule according to his in-_ 


structions, omitting “the weightier matters of 
the law,’ but a great improvement on the 
prince’s administration. 

Makin and Kiebu.—The work has been much 
as the teachers, careless and in debt. This is 
a fertile island and nuts plenty, but the teach- 
ers and people have been buying and feasting 
on rice and meats on credit, and let book 
money and contributions wait for a convenient 
season. Now for four months no trading as 
the prices have been cut, but the traders will 
have the people at their mercy soon. The wife 
of the teacher at Kiebu was going into con- 
sumption and I took them south to her home 
islands in a dry climate. She gained at once 
on.the voyage and in three months at Tapi- 
teuea was well. . 

Marakei.—Reyv. B. Nauto at the principal 
station has held his large school and congrega- 
tion and made a gain of fifteen to the church 
by baptism. At the outstations the schools are 
smiall, one was only started in April by a teach- 
er from the school at Kusaie. The island goy- 
erninent is in poor hands. The magistrate 
adopting his own unlawful child is a good ex- 
ample of the morals of the island outside the 
250 regular church attendance. ‘ 

Apaiang.—They need more energetic teach- 
ers. With the three at present there the work 
is not holding its own. In many of the villages 
we have no Christians and no hold. Luke- 
warmness of teachers and Christians is the 
reason. The officers of the church have the 
government in their hands, and do fairly well, 
but “grace and truth’ are greater than even 
the law of Moses. 

Tarawa.—The work is growing at the home 
village of Rev. I. Teraoi, and at the adjacent 
village where a teacher is stationed, but in the 
twenty other villages no gains. A second 
teacher (Nauea) had to leave in disgrace, and 
the four assistant teachers have only small 
audiences mostly children, leaving some four- 
teen villages without the Gospel. I would like 
to have a Salvation Army march through these 
villages daily, but they would be prohibited 
from holding any meetings in any house in the 
villages, and might have persecution in parad- 
ing on our streets. Our teachers are allotted 
a place just outside the village boundary, and 
not called to work on streets, goals or cobra 
houses. 


Maiana—Here the work is hindered by 
Satan. The present government is much like 
the story of some of the wicked Kings of Is- 
rael, only here it has taken only a few months 
to pollute the island, instead of a generation. 
The father of the present magistrate was a 
Christian king. Many of the people have had 
such a disgusting dose of heathenism mixed 
with Romanism forced upon them, that they 
are beginning to refuse to attend either the 
heathen or Catholic gatherings. The Hawaii- 
an pastor had not even a list of church mem- 
bers, and in making a list got 33, but 17 of 
these were heathen again. Just 16 Christians 
on the island, and 6 absent, are the remnant of 
thirty -years’ work. 

Apemama.—The work started well the first 
of the year, but the wicked teacher, as also his 


wife, and then the assistant teacher, has been 


the stumbling block to many. Now under 
“John Bunyan” and a new assistant many are 
returning. The contribution from the average 
congregation of 115, of $234, is about ten times 
the average of the rest of the islands. To the 
church membership of 74 it is over three dol- 
lars per member, in the group it is eighty-one 
cents a member. 

Aranuka.—Only three years under a teacher, 
with an average attendance of one hundred to 
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TEMPERANCE ISSUES 
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REV. D. L. WESTERVELT 


The Evangelical Association of the 
churches of the Hawaiian Islands held its 
annual session in Lahaina the first week 
in July. The ministers of the various 
islands unanimously expressed their grief 
at the enormous increase of saloons and 
the resulting increase of drunkenness 
among the Hawaiians. <A large commit- 
tee was appointed to draft resolutions to 
be sent to the Governor, asking him to 
suppress this evil as far as is in his power. 
One point in the resolutions is quite im- 
portant. It calls attention to the fact that 
the Governor is the appointee of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and is not sub- 
ject to the ballot of the people, and, there- 
fore, can only be reached by petition. 

The resolutions read as follows: 

Whereas there has been a large increase 
of saloons in our islands during the past 
two years, 

And Whereas, all the reports from the 
Hawaiian Ministers to this Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association testify to the 
alarming increase of drunkenness result- 
ing therefrom, 

And Whereas, government exists for 
the best interests of the people and we 
look to our government to suppress rath- 
er than promote evil, 

And Whereas, our Governor holds his 
office by appointment of the President of 
the United States and is therefore in 
great measure independent of local con- 
trol and can only be reached by petition, 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That we, 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
now in session at Lahaina, respectfully 
and earnestly request the Governor of this 
Territory to use his power for the sup- 
pression of this evil. 


During Governor Dole’s absence in the 
east there was considerable official discus- 
sion cgncerning extending the limits for 
liquor saloons along Queen street to Ka- 
waiahao Church yard. Governor Dole, 
however on his return, decided against 
the extension, although the other officials 
were strongly in favor. It is compara- 
tively easy for the officials in subordinate 
positions to advocate measures which are 
not for the highest welfare of the people 
and leave the entire onus to rest upon the 
Governor. é 


A leading editorial in the Advertiser | 
of July 17, makes a strong, sensible plea 
against permitting any kind of a saloon: 
in the leper settlement. (1) The police’ 


| 
| 
{ 
J 
( 


Sixth. Dealers’ licenses are granted for 
$500. This is practically the same as a whole- 
saler’s license in its power to authorize the 
sale of all kinds of liquors with the addition 


| that since it is a so-called business by itself, 


the dealers may sell ardent spirits in any quan- 
tity not less than one gallon—and wine, beer 
and ale not less than one dozen bottles. 


can easily keep liquor out if they try. (2) , Drinking such purchased liquors is prohibited 


Put the U. S. revenue officers on the trail 
of the makers of “swipes.” (3) The 


| 


use of beer (and of course stronger liq-. 


uors) decreases the power to resist dis- 
ease. The leper has enough to bear now. 
(4) Any use of alcoholic liquors is a 


prohibition of a ‘chance of recovery, if. 


remedies can be found for the disease. 


Several children have lately been res- 
cued from immoral surroundings and 
placed in a good home, chiefly through 
the efforts of Supt. Rice of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League. 


The liquor laws of the Territory of Ha- 
waii provide for eight distinct classes of 
liquor licenses, including druggists hand- 
ling alcohol. 

First. In order to encourage home manu- 
facture of malt liquors over fifteen years ago 
the Minister of the Interior was authorized to 
issue a brewery license for fifteen years, with 
no provision for extension. 
pired some time ago and the Treasurer of the 


Territory about two months ago, on his own | 


responsibility, issued an unauthorized extension 
or new license to the brewing company. It is 
difficult to understand how that license can be 
worth the paper it is written on—let alone 
the $150.00 which the owners of the brewery 
paid for it. This license cost $150.00 a year 
and a tax of five cents a gallon for all malt 
liquors made and sold. 

Second. Beer saloons selling nothing else 
but the beer manufactured in the territory and 
paying a fee of $250.00 could be located by 


the Treasurer of the Territory wherever he, 
Judge Estee of the U. S. District | 


saw fit. 
Court decided that this provision was in con- 
flict with inter-state law and ordered Treasur- 
er Wright to close up this class of saloons. 
Mr. Wright’s failure to take action has made 
him subject to a trial for contempt of court 
before Judge Estee. These are the celebrated 
and widely advertised Primo Beer saloons. In 
this case as well as in that of the brewery the 
Treasurer has apparently been on the side of 
evasion rather than enforcement of law. 

Third. According to the Penal laws for 
1898 light wine, beer and ale saloons can be 
licensed for an annual fee of $200 each, pro- 
vided that ‘‘not more than three such licenses 
shall be issued for each of the Judicial Dis- 
tricts in the Territory” and also provided that 
no such license shall be issued for such a 
saloon within two miles of a retail liquor 
saloon. Nuuanu Valley, Waikiki and Kalihi 
were to be considered Judicial Districts. 

Fourth. 
for a fee of $250 a year. No sth licenses ap- 
pear to have been issued. Certainly according 
to official reports there are no distilleries in 
operation at the present time. 

Fifth. Wholesale Vending licenses are 
granted to wholesale merchants for $500 a year. 
This allows any one who has a license to sell 
merchandise to include the sale of intoxicants 
of all kinds “in quantities not less than the 
packages originally imported.” 


This license ex- | 


A Distiller’s license can be granted | 


on the premises controlled by the dealer. 
Seventh. Retail liquor saloon licenses are 
given for $1000 annually within a certain lim- 
ited territory. This territory was outlined 
during the days of the Republic of Hawaii. 
And can now only be changed by the Treas- 


' urer of the Territory, with the consent of the 


Governor or of the Acting Governor in case of 
the Governor’s absence. The Acting Governor: 
has been responsible for certain changes which 
it is possible the Governor would not have 
considered, but which could not well be revok- 
ed when the Governor returned to office. The 
limits for liquor saloon licenses were at first 
confined to a small section of the business por- 
tion of Honolulu, with five licenses granted to 
other islands than Oahu. 

Eighth. A license for the sale of alcohol 
and methylated spirits was granted to drug- 
gists for $50.00 a year. 


The figures showing the increase of saloons 
stand as follows: 


liquor Licenses. Aug. 1, 1896. June 1, 1902. 
TVOnOluliye para tencnc eee LS 52 
@thersislands tea-tteccs 5 35 

MR OLA ART iyi aS rahe 87 
Beers, Wine and Ale... 36 
| Primo Beer. . 28 


23 
0) 
AtishA wns (0) 
BReWe Byam he Mesto two 
ANGUS nb cg enna 152 

At present the licenses are divided as fol- 
lows: 

Wholesale license $500.00. 


EL ono leita rane erecta. a ate eae LO 
IG Ue JEBUE)) + Wicd ay AA GARCIA IT RCL 
De MOF paca Parca end oO ROTC PI ECR CIE I 
— 12 §$ 6,000.00 
Dealers license $500.00. 
BELOTO UMA ae ma om cis, seals aceg-faeveseo « 15 
Wiatlitlctie-s FA eee yet eee 
NEU Gh mares a. tecd rier eerie 4 
ROH aH stat te sks Va cared atotovavaree ok 
Elarialktia ab Wield cyt atree E 
iBatipahntoehoerss sc) tvs ot eee 
NMavweiliwilicc tn a ses ahs tener L 
KiGloa Sarg tellns cane parce E 
RManapeperce: cathe ccctcl-orinet 
\ieilanyess: Se ea roman econ cee e I 
— 28 $14,000.00 
Retail likuor license $1000.00. 
ELOnoltula ce. hanson eae 270 
Wahaiiat ey tw. cetherdan ee ar ae A: 
Wikciihiile to. vata oreeteayaie a enevs ys 5 
TAT Ops She pd tata ack ana eta ayes 8 
Bil aek aber nmecsy toe 5 te erate eka 
KeGniatis its sera tetera ret seere I 
amakua Ghee vain eieie I 
— 47 $47,000.00 
Wine, beer and ale $200.00. 
@ahitoh. 100) aaa ere connor i) 
WWeanah. SP 2fiae: ta acte iain eres 8 
lal wicliteod. tok foneccra teens ae 14 
KANT rac sy aieses ieee EEE shoe 6 
Molokai. steed cree teeters I 
— 36 $ 7,200.00 
Primo beer $250.00. 
IBWoyolitlhit Oo wpm neon amoet 28 $ 7,000.00 
Brewety, $150.00). - ssse-s->- 1 $ 150.00 
Total iorge srt: ete 152 $81,150.00 


| Che Christian Life... 


“HIGHT “THE “GOOD* FIGHT” OF 
pase be ig 


Fight! that is the word to the young 
men of today. “Peace conferences” and 
“Peace Societies” are well enough in their 
way, but their emphasis is on the bar- 
barity of certain modes of warfare, and 
mainly political. ‘There will always be 
war while there is sin; for sin is war! 
War upon the things that ought to be by 
the forces of things as they are. There- 
fore, oh young men, fight! Punch the 
bag and develop a muscle, for a good 
muscle helps to fire the brain. 

Keep the eye clean and the heart 
strong, by avoiding alcohol and tobacco 
and late hours, and by inhaling pure air, 
morning sunlight, and wholesome food. 

Fight! with ‘the brain. Compel its at- 
tention till the page or the tool yields up 
its secret, and you can go forth a master- 
artisan, either with books or machines. 
The world is calling loudly for men with 
trained muscle, trained eye, trained mind 
who can not do anything ; but who can do 
one thing, and and do it so well, that em- 
ployers are willing to compete for such a 
service. 

Fight! with the Soul. Drive the ham- 
mer with a prayer, and wield the pen 
with a hymn. Let the bag of tools be a 
sure witness to consecrated manhood. 

Fight! so that the suggestion to labor 
less than sixty minutes to the hour will 
never be made a‘second time. So that 
the whistle to stop work will be discord 
compared to that music in the Soul, con- 
scious of honest labor and receiving 
work as a divine commission. Fight! 
Repel the suggestion that the Christian 
is a puny man with flabby flesh and jelly- 
fish mind. 

Never be tired at election-time and be 
ye more interested in the sinners who 
vote early and often, than in the saints 
who appear to be dead, or ought to be. 

Don’t argue with a man as to whether 
Jonah was swallowed by a whale; or 
whether Balaam’s ass made a speech; 
but find out if he himself swallows so 
much that there is little left for wife and 
children. Know if his speech is kind to 
the woman he took from her happy home, 
and to the little ones that play at his 
knee, and if these things are not as they 
ought to be, fight! Hit him in his moral 
and mental make-up so that his soul will 
know a Christian from a faker. 

Fight for the Church! Hate the lie 
with an undying hatred, that says that 
most preachers are time-servers, and have 
an easy berth; that says that most mem- 
bers are hypocrites more or less; that the 
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Churches are only for the rich and well- 
dressed, and are unwilling to help the 
poor to get higher; that only women and 
children go; and that the world as a 
whole is going to the devil. Hate and 
fight these malicious messengers of mean- 
ness and misery. Defend the Church and 
God’s world with a well-preserved body, 
a clear strong cheerful mind, an eye that 
flashes at impurity, and laughs at every 
child, an ear shut to every slander and 
nasty voice, and a soul so full of music, 
of God and love for men that your trum- 
pet shall sound a song of joy every day 
you live. 

Herbert Sydney Cox, in The Evangelist. 


AMONG THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Convention at Laha- 
Christian Endeavor ina was not all that was 

hoped for, there having 
been a misunderstanding concerning the time 
set for it. The Christian Endeavor people, 
however, good humoredly accepted the rather 
unfortunate hour from six to seven, imme- 
diately preceding a concert, and were fortu- 
nate in securing a good attendance. The offi- 
cers of the previous year were re-elected, as 


follows: 
iPresidententsraetiee fed td BB M. K. Nakuina 
Vice-President for Kauai..Rev. J. M. Lydgate 
Vice-President for Oahu..Theodore Richards 
Vice-President for Maui..P. N. Kahokuoluna 
Vice-President for Hawaii..Rev. S. L. Desha 
Secretary» andwed reastiteres..ts see nia- sake 
Etc ee eM Secteee, G Miss Florence R. Yarrow 

The banner for this year was awarded to the 
society of the Kohala Seminary, it having been 
their privilege io have learned 52 verse; per 
member. There ts an ‘inquestioned advantage 
in favor of a society located in a boarding 
school. It has been said that the Portuguese 
Society, of Honolulu, learned considerably 
more than this number of verses, but fa:lkd to 
have this fact preperly reported and vouched 
for. Certainly, however, their prize has al- 
ready been bestowed and connot be taken 
from them. 


It was announced at the Convention that 


,the banner next year would be given to the 


Society which had learned the verses relating 
to Christ’s miracles and parables. 


The semi-annual election of officers and 
committees of the C. E. Society of Central 


Union Church was held this month, with the 


following result : 
.Mr. F. C. Atherton 


PRESIEEIIt tet ncrcattee et 
Mice-President..............Mr By Ly Collins 


Recy sechetatya.s1 snes Miss Nannie M. Duff 
Wort Sectetaty ances Miss Maria R. Forbes 
Areastinenicse: ane clei ee Mr. E. A. Rowland 


The meetings of this Society are still well 
attended, in spite of the fact that many of its 
members are out of town for the summer. 


The climax of the Laha- 
ina gathering was the ho- 
ike of the Sunday 
Schools. The young people had been “laying 
back” for it; they were gathered to take part 
in it to the probable number of 800. All the 
large Islands were represented. Those who 
attended cannot say enough in praise of the 
character of the singing and of the memorized 


Sunday School 


| portions of Scripture. 
j the people from the valley of Halawa, Molo- 
kai, are credited with the finest singing and 
lessons, -The singing was under the leadership 
of Mr. J. Nakaleka. This man must be a 
leader of more than ordinary skill, and is re- 
ported to have been a student at Lahainaluna. 
There has been a fine report given also of the 
large Sunday School which came from Hoo- 
kena under the leadership of Mr, T. K. R. 
Amalu and Mr. T. N. Haae. It is hard to 
calculate the good which is the outcome of 
such gatherings as this, but anyone who has 
seen and heard the well prepared and decorous 
exercises will be. slow to believe that the 
chances for demoralization which such gather- 
ings present cast the balance against their 
effectiveness. 


The Sunday Schools in their annual meeting 
heartily indorsed the new paper the “Hoa- 
loha,” and the management proposes to make 
it an efficient organ to bring before Sunday 
School scholars the best possible material on 
Sunday School topics and general matters of 
interest for the family. 


The Young Men’s Bible Class of Kawaiahao 
have determined to promote the social life of 
the class, and had their first outing on Satur- 
day, the roth. A moonlight boat ride in the 
harbor, to which young ladies were invited, 
could hardly help being a pleasurable begin- 
ning. The harbor was resonant with song, 
and the U. S. Training Ship “Mohican” was 
particularly appreciative of the songs which 
came to them over the water. An informal 
gathering at the Kamehameha Alumni club 
rooms ended the evening. 


No successor for Mr. J. 
D. Waldron has been se- 
cured, although the Brig- 
ade is in correspondence with Mr. E. M. 
Robinson of the International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., and some excellent men have 
been suggested. 


Boys’ Brigade 


Among the other things at a standstill in the 
town at present is the Boys’ Brigade field. 
Several times has it seemed that completed 
grounds were almost an assured fact, and as 
often the financial problem has been apparent- 
ly unsolvable. The Fire Claims have awarded 
$1,000. on a claim of over $1,300. for the build- 
ing in the Kaumakapili grounds. In view of 
the fact that the Commission has cut down 
almost everything, the Brigade has less to 
complain of than it otherwise would, especially 
since vouchers for every item covering the en- 
tire claim having been presented. Though 
when it is considered that the building was 
just a month old and during the greater por- 
tion of that time had been occupied by the 
Board of Health as a free tenant, the justice 
of our claim seems well nigh beyond criticism. 
Added to the above is the further fact that 
affidavits are obtainable to the statement of 
the Board of Health that the building should 
be returned in as good shape as it was taken 
“even if we have to build another.” 
a very cheap disinfecting and fumigating 
plant for the Board of Health at the low 
prices which the vouchers indicated. 


The industrial part of the Boys’ Brigade 
work is not all at a standstill. In the first 
place, a move was necessitated by the Govern- 
ment’s widening of King street, and the 
buildings were carried back twenty feet or 
more. Within there is activity, too. Mr. Geer 
is carrying on his general order department 
with considerable success. Just who is to have 
charge of the carpentry classes another ee 
has not yet been determined. 


-By common consent, 


Tt was: 


corner. 
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The world is too much with us: late and soon : 
Getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers. 
—W orDSWORTH. 


The lines quoted above and also the 
article below suggest queries as to the 
essential values of our boasted civiliza- 
tion. It seems often a far cry to an ideal 
simplicity of life. 

The Japanese woman in the Hawaiian 
holoku has exchanged a watercolor effect 
for emancipation of motion. Profit or 
loss? 

Does the American kindergarten give 
her new visions of motherhood? or does 
it fill her house with gaudy paper and 
worsted ornaments? 

In her daily association with Hawaiian 
and Chinese neighbors, are her notions 
of family life enriched or impoverished? 
What is the effect on the family life of 
leaving young children in the home land 
while wage-earning in Hawaii? 

Do Christian influences find less resist- 
ance in a foreign land? 

What are the best things in life for the 
Japanese? For ourselves? 


JAPANESE HOMES IN HAWAII 


In Japan, the entrance to the most 
beautiful homes is usually unattractive. 
If there is a front yard, a high wall on the 
street simply suggests that there must be 
something beyond worthy of being thus 
protected, and usually the yard is small, 
containing little shrubbery and no grass. 
Often, the house opens directly on the 
street, with a front of plaster or adobe 
perforated with one or two small win- 
dows barred with bamboo or heavier grat- 
ings, or sometimes the whole front is only 
sliding screens. There are no different 
types of architecture in Japan. The en- 
trance to the house is invariably at the 
Just inside the entrance, you 
step up on to a soft-matted floor about 
two feet high, leaving clogs, sandals or 
shoes on the steps below. The floor of 
the room is entirely covered with rect- 


angular mats, three by six feet in size. 


The architect plans the size of his 
rooms to accommodate a certain number 
of mats, and the size of a house or a room 
is always given as so many mats instead 
of so many feet. Small, square, thin 
cushions relieve the discomfort of sitting 
on the mats, and in recent years, when, 
in public schools, and Government offices, 
chairs and desks are being universally 
used, one often finds in the houses of the 


off and the outside screens 


better classes one room, at least, furnished 
with a centre-table and chairs. Otherwise, 
a low writing-table, and perhaps a small 
stand, for a vase of flowers or a plant, 
and a panel-picture or poem are the only 
furniture—a simplicity which often to the 
eye of the Occidental traveler contrasts 
pleasantly with the crowded parlors and 
reception rooms of this native land. 

Somewhere on the premises of every 
house among the well-to-do people, is a 
storehouse in which the family treasures 
are kept, those needed for use or decora- 
tion being brought out as occasion may 
require.. In the morning the thin cotton 
matresses are folded and laid away in the 
household closet, the mats are brushed 
opened. 
Breakfast is then brought in served on 
small; square, individual trays, so that no 
distinction of bed-room and dining-room 
is known. One common lavatory or bath- 
room answers for the family. Charcoal 
braziers, often exceedingly ornamental, 
facilitate the lighting of pipes or cigar- 
ettes, and in cool weather draw the in- 
mates of the room together to warm their 
hands over the coals and have a social 
chat. The windows are sliding panels of 
translucent paper, which, in the evening, 
furnish screens for shadow-pictures that 
when visible from the street are often en- 
tertaining to the passer-by. At night, 
wooden panels slide from a pocket at one 
end of the house into grooves outside the 
paper screens or on the outer edge of the 
verandah, and make the house burglar- 
proof, if not air-tight. 

Between the rooms, too, are sliding 
screens, often beautifully painted; some- 
times a continuous scene stretching like 
a panorama across the whole side of a 
room. These screens slide past each other, 
or, being light, can easily be entirely re- 
moved, severai rooms being thus thrown 
into one, for the breeze to sweep through, 
or to accommodate a large gathering of 
people; a hundred people being easily 
seated in two 12x18 feet rooms. The in- 
side woodwork of the house is unpainted, 
but in the better class of houses is of hard 
wood, oiled and highly polished, growing 
beautiful with age. The best rooms of 
the house are in the rear, which almost 
invariably open on to a verandah, and 
look out upon a garden with evergreens 
and shrubs, stone lanterns and fish-ponds, 
even a ten-foot space being sometimes 
thus utilized with charming effect. The 
casual visitor from the Occident cannot 
fail to be delighted with the simplicity 


and picturesqueness of the Japanese 
house, but if he makes it his home, he 
misses his bed and his easy chair and the 
quiet and privacy, which to the Japanese 
occupant are not so essential. 

On his first visit to a foreigner’s house, 
a Japanese gentleman once said to me, “It 
seems very strange to us to thing of hav- 
ing to hang yourself on a chair when you 
want to sit down, or of laying yourself 
on a shelf when you want to lie down, but 
I suppose it seems just as strange to you 
to lie down at night where you have been 
walking and sitting all day.” 

Coming to Hawaii, the Japanese have 
thus far, I believe, rarely built their own 
houses. Most of them have not come to 
stay ; and they live in such houses as are 
provided for them, or as they can afford 
to rent. Many are in tenement-houses, 
where they submit to the discomfort of 
sitting on a floor which has only a straw 
matting over it. Usually, the family oc- 
cupies but one room, the cooking being 
done on the verandah or in a little shed 
in the rear. 

To one who has seen the neatness of 
even the humblest homes in Japan, the 
lack of neatness in many of the Japanese 
tenement houses is at first surprising. 
Often, where the rooms themselves seem 
clean and attractive, the verandahs and 
surrounding premises are strewn with 
wooden boxes, tins and other debris and 
are apparently never cleaned. This state 
of things is doubtless partially due to the 
use of stairs and passage-ways, and ver- 
andahs and back yards in common with 
other tenants—something to which the 
occupants have not been accustomed in 
thé homeland. It is on the plantations 
that we long to see changes which will 
make the homes more comfortable and at- 
tractive. At present the Japanese labor- 
ers are for the most part crowded in ten- 
ement houses such as have been des- 
cribed with but one rooms for each fam- 
ily, and no other place but the verandah 
where even a rain-coat can be hung to 
dry. In the earlier days the laborers 
mostly left their families in Japan, but 
now they are sending for them, about 
twenty wives coming by every steamer, 
and if each family could have a separate 
cottage such as is furnished to the Portu- 
guese, the change might go far in helping 
to inculcate morality and _ self-respect. 
Already such provision is made for the 
Japanese on some of the plantations. 

The representatives of the Japanese 
Government, professional men, bankers, 
and many of the merchant class resident 
here, live in separate houses, furnished in 
Occidental style, containing all the com- 
forts of American homes, and suggestive 


j of the home life they tend to cultivate. 


Eliza Talcott. 
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« | RECORD OF EVENTS] « 


June 24.—Kamehameha Boys’ School 
graduates Io pupils. 

26th.—Britishers make observance of 
their Coronation Day. Gov. Dole gives 
half holiday.—U. S. Str. Albatross re- 
ports channel between Kauai and Niihau 
only 400 fathoms deep. 

27th—Oahu College graduates eight 
students. 

July 2d.—Disappearance of fire in Ki- 
lauea reported—Smoke still copious. An 
enormous fall of rock in the pit has 
smothered the up-welling lava. 

4th.—Independence Day fully celebrat- 
ed. 

5th.—Missionary schooner Carrie and 
Annie arrives on her way to Micronesia. 

1oth.—A large section of the Home 
Rule party, led by Prince Cupid, break 
away from the leadership of Delegate 
Wilcox, with severe recriminations. 

13th——Board of Health visit Leper 
Settlement, and report an unwonted ab- 
sence of complaints. Lepers greatly in- 
terested in sports. 

14th—Ex-queen arrives back 


attention from Congress for her alleged 
claims to the crown lands. 
age paid her by her old adherents — 
Home Rule bolters begin to organize Hui 
Kuokoa, or Independent Party, denounc- 
ing the incapacity of last legislature. 

17th.—Arrival of long-missing U. S. 
Training Ship Mohican.—Kaumakapili 
Church receives award of nearly $50,000 
from Court of Fire Claims.—Walter, 
third son of Manager G. S. Renton of 
Ewa Plantation, shoots himself in abdo- 
men whiie toying with parlor rifle, and 
lives only a few hours. 

24th—Remains found inside of Dia- 
mond Head, subsequently fully identified 
as those of Ernest C. Hornef, a jeweler, 
missing for nearly a year. Probable sui- 
cide. 

26th.—Merchants’ Fair opens in even- 
ing, to continue next week. 


DEATHS 


WICKE—In this city, June zoth, Edna Mil- 
dred Wicke, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Wicke, aged two years. 


RICHARDSON—In Hilo, July sth, Charles | 


E. Richardson, a leading resident for 40 
years. 


WOLTER—In Honolulu, July 17, Jurgen T. | 


- C. Wolter, aged 82 years. 

RENTON—At Ewa Plantation, July 18, Will- 
iam Walter Renton, aged 10 years, son of 
Manager Geo. S. Renton. 

ARSENE—At Sacred Heart Convent, July 
18, Sister Arsene, aged 40 years. 

GAY—In Honolulu, July 19, Ethel P. Gay, 
ages 19 years, daughter of late James W. 


ay. 
BOLSTER—At Hobart, Tasmania, May 26, 


from | 
Washington, after failing to secure any | 


Humble hom- | 


| return to her old home on the coast. 
| assured of a hearty welcome as often as she 


Minnie Gertrude, 
ander Bolster. 
CLEMENTS—July ‘13, at Waimea, Hawaii, 
James Clements, formerly a mason on con- 
struction of Iolani Palace. 
LAKE—July 19, Emma, wife of Col. J. W. 
Lake. 


daughter of late Alex- 


MARRIAGES 


KING-BATES—In this city, June 26, Charles 
E. King to Miss Jennie I. Bates. 

LILLIE-ROWLEY—In this city, June 28, 

Thomas Holtum Lillie to Miss Florence Stew- 
art Rowley. ; 

SCOTT-RICH—At Bahue, Kauai; june: 25, 
Walter Henry Scott to Mary Eleanor Rice, 
daughter of Wm. H. Rice, Esq. 

KINNEY-SLY—At Ewa Plantation, June 28, 
William Adelbert Kinney and Sarah Maud 
Sly. 

BERGSTROM-CHILDS—At Waimea, Ha- 
waii, July 3, J. R. Bergstrom to Miss Mabel 
Childs. 


Cotinued from page 6 


a population of two hundred and fifteen, and 


$87 for books and $80 contributions and thirty- 
one added by baptism to the eighteen charter 
members, is not a record to be ashamed of. 
Officers of the government moral and faithful, 
and no heathenism shows itself openly. May 
the power of the Gospel continue. 

Kuria.—Only six months under a teacher 
furnishes a congregation of sixty out of a 
population of about one hundred and fifty. 
Contributions $14, and for books $36. Thirteen 
candidates of a year’s standing for a church, 
but we are waiting for a site for the teacher’s 
house and church building. 

Nonouti.cWe have work in all except one 
district, and could start there by having a 
teacher from Kusaie. Rev. S. Uatioa is the 
head, and with only one remaining teacher 
from Kusaie, and now a boy assistant from 
Kusaie, but eight from the church are helping 
in as many villages. This is the missionary 
church of the group, with twenty of its mem- 
bers teachers, or the wives of teachers, and ten 
at Kusaie in training. Twenty-nine have been 
received by baptism, and the schools and con- 
gregations are the most encouraging of any of 
the large islands. 

Tapiteuea.—The bright teacher proved very 
wicked, but Mr. Tabwia, the oldest teacher in 
the work, has held the work well, with the as- 
sistants from the helping societies. These so- 
cieties meet monthly, and have literary exer- 
cises, and a rally quarterly, and send out and 
support teachers. One sends girls to villages 
where a Christian “Kaubure”’ or a deacon can 
take care of them, and they gather girls for a 
schoo]. They have sent to the Girls’ School at 
Kusaie for a “Mother” girl, but the Resident 
Commissioner will only allow white women to 
have girl schools. I left the second boy from 
Kusaie with the teacher at north end as an 
assistant, and to help to start that part of the 
island to greater efforts. 


*| Y.w.c. a. |x| 
Saas ee en 


It is with regret 
Chalmers Graham, 


lose Mrs. 
leaves to 
She is 


that 
who 


we 
soon 


shall visit Honolulu. 

Mrs. Walter Frear and Mrs. Philip Frear 
are spending some time at the lovely cottage 
at the Peninsula. We.miss them from town 


but hope both will store up a good supply of | its growth. No association showed a more 


strength for Association work upon their re- 


turn. 

Miss Mary Arvilla is enjoying a well earned 
vacation of two weeks. Her cheery presence 
is missed at the rooms and we shall all wel- 
come her return with pleasure. 

Mrs. Sunter and her daughters are enjoy- 
ing their summer rest at Wahiawa. The ele- 
vation, the charming mountain views and the 
bracing air make it a delightful place for t1e- 
creation. : as 

Miss Mabel Barlow reports lots of fun in the 
camp at Wahiawa, with Miss Lawrence «and 
her party. Mrs. Wells Peterson and her 
family are near neighbors and Prof. and Mrs. 
Edgar Wood are not far away, while a party 
of Kawaiahao Seminary teachers are domiciled 
in one of Mr. Thwing’s cottages and Mrs. 
Pearson and some guests are in the White 
cottage. 
a popular place for summer residence. 

Miss Bertha Moores will be greatly missed 
in Association circles. She returns to her 
home in Portland, Or., feeling that she needs 
the more bracing climate. Her sunshiny 
smile, her hearty interest in every good work 
and her lovable disposition endeared her to all. 

A letter from Mrs. H. E. Coleman tells of 
delightful lectures she is enjoying and brings 
her hearty “Aloha” to all her old friends in 
the Association. 

Our cordial greetings to Mrs. Clare De Cew 
Webster! After a honeymoon spent on Tan- 
talus, Mr. and Mrs. Webster are to be found 
at 1055 Beretania street. 

Miss Alice Beard is making a flying ttip 
to San Francisco this month, combining busi- 
ness and pleasure. 

Mrs. Edwin Gill gave a delightful talk at 
the Quarterly Meeting of the Association, re- 
cently held at Mrs. Theodore Richards’. She 
described her visit to the Association in Seat- 
tle and told of their fine work, especially of 
the successful lunch room, of their plans 
for securing financial support and of their edu- 
cational classes. They are trying this year the 
plan of out door Bible classes, which promise 
to be most successful there. 

A lovely wedding was that of Miss Bates 
and Mr. King! It is with regret that we bid 
them Godspeed to their new home on Mati. 
We selfishly long to keep such young people 
with us. May they be blessed in their new 
home and new work. 

Mrs. Milton Kerns has gone to her old home 
in Denver for a long visit. She will be missed 


in Association work as well as in the Method- 


ist Church, where her services have been in 
constant demand. 

Mrs. Mays and Mrs. Mead are again at 
home after extended visits out of town. A 
hearty welcome to both. 


THE CAPITOLA CONFERENCE: 


“What appealed to me the strongest. was the 
large number: interested in all that would 
elevate them mentally and spiritually. The 
number had almost doubled over last year. Of 
course this represented mostly the collegiate 
Y. W. C. A., as it was hard for the city 
girls to come as they were so busy. 

“Every morning there were helpful Bible 
classes on the Life of Christ by Mr. Don E. 
Sheldon and on the Acts of the Apostles by 
Mr. Kenyon of the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. 


The Life of Christ by Schauerman was used 


and highly recommended. There were mis- 
sionary conferences for all and for just the 
Secretaries. Miss Conde is foreign missionary 
secretary, and her parents were missionaries 
in Hawaii. It was brought out that one of the 
most needy fields is India and that there are 
already a large number of working associa- 
tions there. Honolulu was also inquired for 
very earnestly for all are much interested in 


So far, Wahiawa bids fair to become ~ 
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rapid growth or a larger accomplishment in so 
short a time. 

“Dr. Maud Allen who has just returned from, 
India gave a vivid description of the need of 
this uplifting work by the Indian women. 
Japan is a new field where comparatively lit- 
tle work is done, ‘but of late some few work- 
ers have felt a deep desire to see the work 
greatly enlarged there. There are large fac- 
tories there where hundreds of girls are em- 
ployed and it is here a crusade is planned. 
Miss Taylor proposed this plan, that one asso- 
ciation or more, if all are small, band together 
and pledge themselves to give so much each 
year towards sending a missionary to some 
foreign field. She said some associations were 
already doing this and were very happy in it. 
The girls of the coast voted-unanimously to 
try it. 

“The workers from abroad tried to impress 
upon the girls that there is something in the 
Christian life that is of practical value to help 
one in all the details of life. The really most 
helpful thing to the girls was the heart to 
heart talks the workers had with them. 

“Saturday was class day. All donned their 
college colors and had a gala day. Sunday 
morning after breakfast all were invited to 
join in family worship, “just like home,” in 
the rotunda of the building. There were ex- 
perience meetings where it would have done 
your heart good to have listened to the earn- 
est utterances by the girls. 

“Monday night came the banquet where the 
toasts were the largest and most highly sea- 
soned articles on the menu. The, two men 
who so courageously staid by during the whole 
ten days were warmly toasted and roasted. 

“When Monday evening came all were sorry 
to leave. There were about 325 women in at- 
tendance. It did me a world of good and 
I so often wished that you and your girls 
could have been there. As the great ocean 
wayes came dashing up almost on the door- 
steps of the building they seemed to bring 
greetings from Honolulu. ; 

“T get very homesick for Hawaii and all 
the old associations, but am satisfied that for 
my work the U. S. is a better field, and as I 
cannot have all the things I love in this world 
at one time, I must take what I can and be 
thankful.” 

Dr. Luella S. Cleveland. 
NOTES 

A highly appreciated gift to the Loan Libra- 
ry consists of eight bright books of stories 
for girls. They are fresh, helpful and writ- 
ten by good authors. Mrs. P. C. Jones is con- 
stantly thoughtful for the Association and this 
is only another evidence of her interest. 

Some treats of fine fruit have been sent in 
to the lunch room. Mrs. Stangenwald has 
_ been most generous with her choice flowers, 
‘fine mangoes and alligator pears. Mrs. P. C. 
Jones, Mrs. Theodore Richards, and Mr. 
Frank Cooke have also sent some most ac- 
ceptable fruit. 


‘CHURCH NEWS | «| 


a 

The Hilo Forcign Church is at present 
without a pastor. The Rev. Mr. Cruzan 
resigned his charge, and left for the 
Coast on July roth. For two Sabbaths 
in June the pulpit was supplied by the 
Rey. John P. Erdman of Honolulu, Mr. 
Cruzan haying exchanged with him for 
two weeks. During July the Rev. Geo. 
L. Pearson, pastor of the Methodist 
Church, Honolulu, supplied the pulpit. 
The Church cccupies such an important 


place in the community that it is quite 
imperative a new pastor be secured as 
soon as possible. The members of the 
Church are eager to work for the Master 
and have His cause advanced. The field 
is ripe already unto the harvest. 

Rev. Mr. Kincaid, pastor of Central 
Union Church, has gone on his vacation 
to San Francisco. He expects to return 
early in September. During his absence 
Rev. Mr. Erdman will occupy the pulpit 
and have charge of the work of the 
Church, 

At the July communion service twenty 
new members united with the Church; 
twelve upon confession of faith, two upon 
reaffirmation of faith and six by letter. 


TREASURER’S REPORT CENTRAL 
UNION CHURCH BENEVOLENCES 
June 30, 1902. 

To Balance January 1, 1902.$ 537.55 
To Collections to June 30, 


TOO2 PAR tere O77 510 
ee 04.05 
Appropriations : 
Hawaiian Board .. ...$ 960.00 
Sunday School ...... 480.00 
Poor sundieea gas ve 300/00 
Palanai@tapelia a aioe) 6-200:35 
Chinese Mission S. S... 60.00 
Japanese Mission S. S.. 60.00 
Portuguese Mis’n S.S. 60.00 
ncidentalcmeegemeeer tren elon s 
Are Ba Capps Mia auc cone ar 400.00 
Hawaiian Board, Special .. 135.15 
Miusic Committee >. ...... 30000 
$3,434.05 
ploy Balance ey enieteienior $ 180.60 
IBS Wa, lz, 
Wiliam O. Atwater, 
Treasurer. 
MINUTES. 2OF. THE, -ANNUAL 


MEETING OF THE HAWAIIAN 
EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 
HELD AT LAHAINA 


For the first time in its history the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association met at 
Lahaina. Having met at Hilo the year 
before, its continuity at Honolulu had 
been broken. The meeting was made un- 
usual by large contingents of Sunday- 
school pupils from the other islands and 
an especially interesting Sunday-school 
exhibition, which followed the main ses- 
sions of the Association and lasted two 
days. 

The number of settled ministers in at- 
tendance was twenty-seven, the number 
of delegates from island associations sev- 
enteen, members at large twenty-two, 
composed of missionaries, unordained 
preachers, retired preachers and special 
lay members, making in all a body of six- 
ty-six men. Owing to the fact that the 
gathering of the Japanese workers had 
been postponed till.a later date none were 
present. The fact also that the meeting 
was held in Lahaina, and not in Honolu- 
lu, probably accounted for the absence of 


all the Portuguese and Chinese brethren 
but one. 

The sessions of the first day were taken 
up in organizing and in reading the sta- 
tistical tables of the churches and the re- 
ports of the island associations. 

The annual report of the Secretary was 
read Wednesday evening and the report 
of the Treasurer Thursday morning, 
after which was heard the report of Mr. 
Timoteo, the evangelist. Mr. Emerson 
was re-elected Corresponding Secretary, 
Mr. Richards was re-elected Treasurer, 
Mr. Timoteo was reappointed evangelist, 
and the outgoing third class of the Ha- 
waiian Board was re-elected for three 
years with two changes, Rev. W. N. Lo- 
no being chosen in place of Rev. A. Pali, 
and Rey. W. K. Poai, pastor at Kalihi, in 
place of Mr. J. Nalua. 


The reports of the Island Associations 
were hopeful. More than usual acces- 
sions to the churches were reported and a 
better feeling as having come to disturbed 
parishes. Pastoral support had been most 
complete on Kauai and Oahu; outside aid 
had been partially reduced on Maui, Mo- 
lokai and Hawaii. 


A change was made in the first article 
of the Constitution, touching member- 
ship, whereby hereafter it will be possible 
for all churches of the various races 
which are desirous and willing to secure 
representation in the Island Associations, 
to secure voting representation by dele- 
gate in the General Association also. 
“Each of the foreign races (Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Portuguese, Anglo-Saxon,) repre- 
sented in the several Island Associa- 
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HAWAIIAN MISSION 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Rev. Samuel Lee Conde, a native son 
of Hawaii, a Punahou student, a veteran 
of the Civil War, and a Presbyterian min- 
ister for many years at Rockford, IIL, 
writes to the society, as follows: 

WINDERMERE, P. O., EAst CLEVELAND, 
March 26, 1902. 

I regret to have to report the death of my 
sister Mrs. Susan Conde Dickson which oc- 
curred at the hospital in Elgin, Illinois, on the 
morning of Jan. 1, 1902. : 

She had been in poor health for several 
years but was really ill but a few days 'be- 
fore her death, which was quite sudden and 
unexpected. Her age was 62. She leaves, 
aside from her husband, two daughters, Mabel 
and Maud, who are engaged in teaching in 
Chicago. 

My brothers and remaining sisters are still 
residing where they were when I last wrote. 
Charles is at Germantown, Pa. Henry at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Pauline and Lucy (Mrs. J. 
H. King) are at Rockford, Ill. ; 

We (my own family) are well and comfort- 
able in our pleasant home in this beautiful 
suburb of the great and busy city of-Cleveland, 
O. My second daughter Betha, is the Interna- 
tional College secretary of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association and her duties 
take her from Maine to California during 
eleven months in the year. This week she is 
on her way to visit the Universities in Califor- 
nia and will be on the coast till June. She is 
greatly interested in her work which is largely 
evangelistic and during the past three years 
she ha been wonderfully successful in leading 


PIANO’ PERFEGTION’ PERSONIFIED 


THE KNABE 


Nearly seventy years of 


uninterrupted success in the man- 
ufacture of the KNABE PIANO 
insures the possessor of the Knabe 
ot today, an instrument incompar- 
able in the realm of pianos 


Baltimore 


New York 


young women in colleges and seminaries into 
a consecrated Christian life. It is a great joy 
to me to know that she is such a power for 
good. She has often wished that she might 
some day extend her visit and work to old 
Hawaii. Perhaps the Lord may send her 
there also some time. My eldest daughter 
Agnes and youngest Edith, are just now both 
at home with us. Edith is attending the West- 
ern Reserve University for some post grad- 
uate work. As a family we have been greatly 
favored with good health and the kind hand 
of the Lord has been with us at all times. 

I read the annual reports of the H. M. C. 
S. with the greatest of interest though I see 
many names of persons who I have never 
seen. How I wish I might once more set foot 
on Hawaiian shores, but alas that probably 
never will be. 

With an Aloha nui for every Cousin, I am 


Yours faithfully, 
Sala) Conve: 


Edmund Horton Rogers is married. 
We remember him as a little child with 
eyes as blue as the deeps of Pailolo chan- 
nel, which washed his natal sand, the old 
and only mission station of Molokai— 
Kaluaaha. Later his sister and he lived 
with their grandmother Rowell at old 
Waimea, for their parents were the 
earliest branches of the Rogers and the 
Rowell families. For fourteen years this 
sister and brother have had New Eng- 
land life and education, and now he has 
met his fate in the heart of the Old Gran- 
ite State. He was married to Mrs. Car- 
rie Weldon, at Franklin Falls, N. H., on 


the afternoon of Wednesday, March 5, 
tg02. An evening ride to the next vil- 
lage brought the couple to a host of 
friends, who met them with mirth and 
festivity. Mr. Rogers is following 
Adam’s profession at Springfield, New 
Hampshire. Miss, Rogers is practicing 
osteopathy, and may be addressed in care 
of her brother. 


Success To WortH.—Walter S. Dole, 
nephew of our Governor, has received 
appointment as Superintendent of 
Spreckels’ Independent Electric Light 
and Power Co., with a salary of $4,000 
a year ;and his address is 321 Market St., 
S. F. We must concede the credit of his 
education to the mainland; but we do 
claim that this was a good land for him 
to be born in, and that he comes from 
good stock and well seasoned. 


Dr. John Bishop and family after a 
short visit to his native land and parents 
and sister, have returned to Oregon. 


Mrs. A. B. Clark left us a few weeks 
since for California. 


Mrs. Katherine Gulick Hooven an- 
nounces the birth of a daughter, Helen 
Elizabeth, on June 27th, at Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


Among the Honolulu people 


WM. KNABE & Co. 


Washington 


who have bought a KNABE are the 

following; in whose homes the 
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tions” is entitled to a delegate, one from 
each association. 

Much interest was aroused by the state- 
ment that all the Hawaiian churches and 
their pastors had been enrolled in the 
Congregational year-book. Each calen- 
dar year a new set of statistics is called 
for. The labor of collecting, compiling 
and forwarding these statistics is done by 
Mr. Emerson and it is desirable to have 
them as full as possible. 

Mr. Emerson, chairman of the commit- 
tee for 4 monument for the missionary 
fathers, reported $144.95 as already con- 
tributed by the churches and in the bank 
drawing interest at four per cent. The 
plan is to continue the year collections till 
a sufficient sum is secured for the erec- 
tion of a fitting work of art, either a 
series of tablets in Kawaiahao church 
with the names of the successive mission- 
ary reinforcements, or a monument pos- 
sibiy on the grounds of the church. 

By vote of the Association, the second 
Sunday in April is again set apart for the 
presentation of the work of the mission- 
aries and for taking a collection to in- 
crease the Memorial Fund. 

On presentation of the topic, “The In- 
crease of the Liquor Traffic,” a commit- 
tee was appointed to draft a series of res- 
olutions, which later were presented, 
adopted and ordered to be signed by the 
chairman and recording secretary and 
sent to Governor Dole. 

Thursday evening was given to the 
consideration of the subject of education 
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and addresses were made by Messrs. 
Leadingham, Lyman, Dyke, Reavis and | 
Miss Pope. 

A vote was passed approving of the | 
Hoaloha, a new Hawaiian monthly pub- 
lished by the Hawaiian Board in con- 
junction with THE FRIEND, and a stand- 
ing vote of thanks was given Mr. Rich- 
ards for editing so successfully the new 
and valuable hymn-book, the ‘“Leohoo- 
nani.” It was voted that Mr. Richards 
keep in stock the right kind of com- 
munion wine for sale to the churches, 
also that Mr. Lydgate prepare his cate- 
chism on the life of Jesus for publication 
and that Mr. Gulick be associated with 
him-in the work. 

It has been felt that the reports of the 
Island Associations read at the General 
Meeting might instead be embodied in the 
Secretary’s report, and the time taken up 
by their reading given to the presentation 
of papers or addresses on important ques- 
tions of the day. A committee was ac- 
cordingly appointed consisting of Messrs. 
Desha, Nawahine, Poai and Lydgate, to 
secure the appointment of speakers, one 
from each Island Association, whose 
duty shall be to address the Association, 
the committee to announce tie appoint- 
ments in time for the next annual meet- 
ing. 

It was voted that the names of the min- 
isters of our order who are members of 
the Association, be printed in the annual 
report. 

The debate on the question, “Is. it 
proper for women to serve as deacons ?* 
was decided in the affirmative. 

The appeal of the Hawaiian Board to 
the General Association to require of the 
Maui and Molokai Association the 
ground on which the settlement of Rev. 
S—. Kapu as pastor of Wainee church, 
Lahaina, was approved, was reported on 
by the committee appointed to consider it, 
but the report was tabled and the matter 
was referred directly to the Maui and 
Molokai Association. 

On presentation of a request from the 
Board of managers, it was voted that 
Mrs. Robert K. Naipo be permitted to 
raise by subscription paper $800 towards 
the running expenses of the Kohala Girls’ 
School for the coming year, the paper to 
be signed hy the chairman of the Associa- 
tion and by the Corresponding Secretary. 

It was also voted that the church at 
Napoopoo, Kona, be permitted to raise 
$250 by subscription paper for the repair 
of their church, that two contributions be 
taken annually by the churches in aid of 
the Hawaiian Board, one on the second 
Sunday in January and the other on the 
second Sunday in July, and that the 
churches (native) endeavor to raise 
$2,000 the coming year, the amount to be 
apportioned to the different islands as 
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Office Furnishings, Desks, 
Window Seats, Hat-racks, Etc., 


Made by the 


he, Coa 


at the TRADE SCHOOL under the direction 
of Mr. Ralph Geer. 


Call at the Boys BricapeE TRADE SCHOOL. 
Tel. White 1312. King St., near R. R. Depot. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU WANT. 


° 
: OF Honp,,| - 
o po cor FAITHFUL ATTENDANCE 57 ee " 
Laon — 
et 5 = 
: Sunilay School. - 3 
fe = ALLEL HEN AI oy = 
5 == is a setae He q 3 
A = 


HE EBERHART syY> GEM 


il To induce regularity of attendance. 

Room for 200 names. Lasts four years with 

increasing interest. In use on the Islands. 
Send to 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 
406 Boston Building, 
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HIS IS 


an advertisement ! 


Aud yet uno one will be disap- 
pointed who regards it as 
“reading matter.’ 

That’s the point precisely, “read- 

ing matter,’—religious “read- 

You 


any 


ing matter,” to be sure. 
can’t get it in town iu 
variety. 

ourselves do not keep much 
of it in stock, but we can 
show vou what to get, and 
then ge? it for you at asaving 


We 


to you. 
There’s 
FLEMING H. REVELL, 
Theirs 


is perhaps the largest 


assortment cf 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
published. 


We have many of them, é. g.— 
Missionary Classics, 
(Around the World in Bookland) 
Bible Study, 
Archaeology, 
Biography and Autobiography, 
Children’s Stories, 
Wall Rolls and Maps. 


Ta MEE es 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LINE 


We have papers and devices 
to show you; and as to 
BIBLES 
‘There is our strong point. 
Wee have 71.2 


Bibles, 
Twentieth Century Bibles, 


Teachers’ 


Farrar Fenton’s Bibles, 
Polychrome Psalms. 


HYMN AND SONC BOOKS 


can be examined here at the 


HAWAHAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 


406-407 Boston B’l’g 


P, O, Box 489 - = = » = Honolulu 


follows: Oahu $750, Kauai $350, Maui | 
and Molokai $400, Hawaii $500. 
The Association passed a vote of 


thanks for the generous entertainment af- 


forded its members and adjourned to 

meet at Kaumakapili church, Honolulu, 

at 9 a.m. Tuesday, June 30th, 1903. 
erves 


NOTES ON THE LAHAINA MEETING 

Wainee Church lent itself gracefully to the 
accommodation of the Association and proved 
itself a most commodious and comfortable 
edifice for the crowds that gathered. 

The meetings were unusually well attended. 
During the exhibition of the Sunday schools 
the house was crowded and hundreds were in 
the church yard under the great trees. 

The singing showed much careful training 
and some of it was really fine. Someone re- 
marked, “This is the Hawaiian oratorio.” In- 
deed in these musical adaptations of a Scrip- 
ture story or moral lesson we have the in- 
cipient oratorio and the possibility of fine de- 
velopment, with unique effect on the Hawai- 
ians, susceptible as he is to anything musical. 
One school took as its theme the evils of in- 
toxicating drink. Mr. Desha enthusiastically 
whispered, “This will have more effect than 
many sermons.” 

Throughout the entire program the render- 
ing of the different parts was devotional and 
uplifting, sometimes powerfully so. We have 
rarely heard a finer rendering of Scriptural 
truth with devotional music than that given 
by the Hookena Sunday-school trained by Mr. 
Amalu. 

Many speeches were made and the influence 
of the Sunday-school exhibition was decidedly 
good. There were faults in the program; 
there were too many appointed as speakers 
and some had to be dropped, others ought to 
have been. Yet praise and not blame should 
be given those who conceived and carried out 
so successfully the long and difficult program 
of so large a convention. 

Over a thousand people, old and young, 
must have come to Lahaina awd spent several 
days attending the exercises, and yet there 
was no apparent disorder nor misbehavior. 
We hope in coming days to see in such con- 
ventions a more discriminating program; time 
allowed for carefully prepared addresses on 
livine themes, and thus more valuable instruc- 
tion given with the entertainment and an effect 
more helpful and lasting. 

Sunday was a day of great possibilities some- 
what marred by the course of events. It was 
unfortunate that the arrival of the steamer, on 
which some of the delegates returned, was at 
the hour of the evening service; it was not 
a wise thing to adjourn the meeting of the 
Sunday-school Association to the hour before 
the Sunday morning service, but the powerful 
sermon delivered by Mr. Desha, on sharing our 
good with others, and the influence of the 
communion service which came after it, as 
well as the valuable addresses delivered in the 


‘evening on stewardship, made the day one to 


be remembered. 

The twenty banners made for the Hawaiian 
Board exhibit of last October by Mrs. O. P. 
Emerson and Miss. Kimball with the help of 
artistic friends, which represent the twenty 
parent churches established by the missionary 
fathers and the thirty-seven branch churches, 
together with the three other banners of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association. the Sunday 
School Association and the Gilbert Island 
Colony, were taken to Lahaina and hung on 
the walls of the church: 

It was proposed that each Church or Asso- 
ciation should raise $5 for its banner, the 


M. WHITNEY, M. Di Da {1 M. WHITNEY, M.D.,D.D.S._ 


DENTAL ROOMS, ’ 


Fort Street. -. - = Beste Bulldige, 


D © A, (Ca WA is 
DR. OF EAWAEE, 


DENTIS@s: 


Office Hours: 
Love Building, 


8 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Fort Street, Honolulu. 


F, WICHMAN, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 

Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Ete. 

Honolulu -- -= (= Hlawatenmaisiamacs 


Beas ISINGAV AIL 
Teacher of 

Banjo, Zither, Ukulele and 

Taropatch. 


Studio:—Love Building, Room 5. 
Hours :—Io to 12 a. m.; 1:30 to 4 p. m. 


Guitar, Mandolin, 


BE GEO. H. HUDDY, 
DENTIST. 


Rooms :—MclIntyre Block, Fort Street. 


MMELUTH & CG) ta 


227-229 King Street. 
Importers of 


Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, — 
Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods, 
Iron Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbing. 


(Pear FEED COR@aam 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
—AND— 

DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR: 

COR. QUEEN AND NUUANU STS, 
HONOLULU. 


Telephone No. Main 121 - - P. O. Box 452. 


ELLE. & ROBINSON 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Notary Public, Collecting, Typewriting. 


Room 11 Magoon Building. Tel. Main 391. 
Corner Alakea and Merchant Streets. 


le K. NAKUINA, 


Real Estate Agent, Notary Public and Agent 
to Grant Marriage Licenses. 

Murphy Hall, cor, Nuuanu and Beretania Sts., 
or Room 407 Boston Building. 


CURATIVE SKIN SOAP 


is a pure soap, cleansing and delightful 
to use. Makes the skin like velvet. Best 
for infants; will not cause eruptions. 
Just try a cake and be convinced; 2oc. 
box (3 cakes), 50c. 


HOBRON DRUC CO. 


PAR. E. C. WATERHOUSE, 


Office cor. Miller and Beretania Sts. 
Residence, 1598 Thurston St. 

Office Hours:—10 to 12 a. m., 2 to 3 and 

7:30 to 8:30 p. m. Sundays: 10 to II a. m. 

Telephones : Office, White 3492. Res., Blue 2841 


Beer B. CLARK 
- DENTIST. 


Beretania and Miller Streets. 


Office Hours :—9 to 4. 


DR. ANDERSON, 
DENTIST. 


Philadelphia Dental College, 1883. 
1087 Alakea Street. 


7 EORGE J. AUGUR, M. D., 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 


Residence, 435 Beretania St.; Office, 431 
Beretania St. Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Office Hours:—i0 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 
to 8 p.m. Sundays: 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. 


R. CHAS. L. GARVIN, 
232 Beretania St., opp. Haw’n Hotel. 


Office Hours:—9 to 11 a. m.; 1:30 to 3 and 
7:30 to 8 p. m. Tel. Blue 3881. Res. Tel. 
White 38or. 


7 *LINTON J. HUTCHINS, 


LIFE, AX, 
FIRE, MARINE 
INSURANCE. 


MclInerny Block. 


PACIFIC HEIGHTS. 


Offers greater attractions and induce- 
ments as a site for choice residences than 
any other portion of Honolulu. 

The Pacific Heights Electric Railway 
Line atfords easy access to all lots; and 
water and electric lights are supplied 
from independent systems at reasonable 
rates. To parties intending to purchase 
and improve, especially favorable terms 
will be given. 

For further particulars apply to Chas. S. 
Desky, Progress Block, 
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profits to be contributed to the fund for a 
memorial to the missionary fathers, and al- 
ready a considerable sum has been sent in. 


OF72R5E- 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 
i] 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 
AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


|*| FisLp sores [s| 


The Hawaiian Churches at Hookenz and 
Kailua have been stimulated and revived by 
the preparation for the Convention of Sabbath 
Schools held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Evangelical Association at La- 
haina. Large delegations were sent from both 
Churches and the interest aroused cannot fail 
to permanently benefit the congregations. 

There are a great many young people in each 
of these towns who should be actively engaged 
in Church work. The field is peculiarly open 
to active and up-to-date work for the young 
people have no distracting amusements to draw 
them away from the Church. With an ener- 
getic wide-awake man in each place to carry 
on institutional work in connection with the 
Church, the young people could be held and 
drawn into active service for the Master. May 
the day when such things are possible soon 
come! 


N EW YORK DENTAL PARLORS, 


Plate of Teeth, $5; Gold Crowns, $5; Bridge 
Work, per Tooth, $5; Gold Fillings, $1; Sil- 
ver Fillings, 50 cents. 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 

Elite Bldg., Hotel St. Honolulu, T. H. 


Ca FURNITURE STORE 
} All kinds of 


FURNITURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES, 
TABLE COVERS, ETC. 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR BALLS AND 
RINSE Ss 


UNDERTAKING AND EMBALMING. 
TOMBSTONES AND MONUMENTS. 
Residence and Night Call: Blue 356r. 
Telephone: Office, Main 64. 

Nos. 1146-1148 Fort St., Honolulu. 

H. H. WILLIAMS Manager. 


The saloons in Kona are doing no good. 


From information gathered they are a distinct 
detriment to the district. Drunkenness and 
misery are on the increase. Why they are per- 
mitted is a question with no reasonable an- 
swer. 

An interesting and helpful innovation has 
been inaugurated in the district by the Rev. 
E. B. Turner of Kohala in the shape of a 
monthly ministers’ meeting. It includes in its 
membership the various pastors of the dis- 
trict, representing the Hawaiians, Chinese, 
Japanese and Portuguese. It has proved a 
great help and inspiration to all the pastors. 

Through Mr. Turner’s energetic efforts a 
kindergarten building has been erected on Ko- 
hala Plantation and money secured to employ 
a teacher for the coming year. 


WW. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 

P. O. Box 986. Telephone Blue 2431. 
1038 Nuuanu St., Honolulu. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


OPP & COMPANY, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
CHAIRS TO RENT. 


Rey. A. V. Soares writes as follows of a OETA ine Sires 20 ae Bronohalies HL. 


recent trip to Maui: 

“Had a very pleasant time in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Silva at Paia, Maui. One of 
the things to which I shall always look back 
to with pleasure, is the respectful attention 
with which the people listened to the gospel 
at the meetings held on the street; especially 
at Hamakuapoko, where a goodly number 
gathered around us. 

Only a very few ventured to attend the 
religious meetings held in the little Portu- 
guese chapel at Paia. Mr. Fernandes’ family 
are regular attendants. 

Had the pleasure of baptising Mr. Silva’s 
infant son Lionel, the last Sunday I was there. 

Rey. and Mrs. Silva are earnest workers 
full of zeal and their beautiful home life can- 
not but shed a good influence upon his neigh- 
bors.” 


i shee L. WEAVER, JR., 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
a 
Merchant St., opposite Post Office. 
as 


Real Estate Titles and Instruments a specialty. 


jee nae & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres't; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


‘‘Law-enforcement is a problem in Illi- 
nois as well as in Hawaii. In Chicago 
the question is asked “Why not use some 
of the money spent in employing a private 
police force, and build sentiment that will 
compel the regular officials to do the law 
enforcement work wanted, or elect off- 
cials who will?” 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co., Nahiku Sugar Co., Kihei Plantation Co., 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and 
“A, and B.” Line, “Edward May,” “Emily 
F, Whitney,” ‘‘W. B. Flint.” 
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\ \ FAELIAM: R.-CASTEE, 


/ Attorney-at-Law. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block. 
Trust Money carefully invested. 
as 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts. 


HACKFELD & CO., Ltd., 
Commission Merchants. 


Honolulu, H. L 


F. EHLERS; & CO., 
° Dry Goods Importers. 
& 


All the latest novelties in Fancy Goods: 
received by every steamer, 


ae 


Fort Street — 


A, SCHAEFER & CO., 
. Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


AHU RAILWAY & LAND se 


Run through trains to a Taebur Ewa Plan: 
tation, Waianae, Waialua and Kahuku. Gives 
tourists an opportunity of viewing some of the 
richest tropical scenery to be found anywhere. 
The road passes through sugar, rice, taro, cof- 
fee, pineapple and banana plantations, skirts 
tle shores of the famed Pearl Harbor and bor- 
ders the broad Pacific for a distance of thirty 
miles. Excursion tickets good from Saturday to 
Monday. F. C. SMITH, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


(a BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, H. I. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wailu- 
ka Sugar: Co.. Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., Charles Brewer 
&-Co.’s Line of New York Packets. 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. ~~ 
-- Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


'- LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Gooke, 
President; Gro. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager: 1. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 


Secretary; W. EF. Allen, Auditor; P. C. Jones, FISHMARKET 


‘H. Waterhouse, G. R. Carter, Directors. » 


ETROPOLITAN MBAT CO., LTD. 


G. J. WALLER, Manager. © 
Shipping. and ‘Family Butchers 
; and Navy Contractors. 
- Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co. 
and the-Lacifie Mail Steamship Co. 
No. 50-62 King Street 
Fort St. near Hotel St. - 


Honolulu: 


ie 


| yet published. — Alike yeraes for home 
| and foreign readers. 


| formation pertaining to these Islands. 
| Honolulu, 


Mf OveP 


— Honolulu. 


Honolulu, bad 1. Wire. Antique > Oak Furniture, Cornice | 


HE HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 
- For 1902. 28th Issue. a8 
: Paid-up ‘Capitar . 


Reserve (sbs62550 case 
Undivided Profits ... 


VHE, BANK es H. 


Bigger and Better than ever. 


One of the most interesting numbers| 


dears C. A. ee ‘oachie 
Assistant Cashier. Hen 
aaa! F. W. Macfarl 
. McCandless. — ee 
Panes the accounts" of firms, zi 
trusts, individuals, and will promot 
fully attend to all business ¢ 
ing entrusted to it. Sell an 
Exchange, Issue Letters of Cred 


Nothing ace the canadien: “anil 
in the amount and variety of reliable in- 


Price 75 cts. 
THOS. G. THRUM, Publisher. 


Hawaiian Islands. 


Mailed abroad for 85 cts. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMEN 
Term Deposits received and i 
accordance with rules and conditi 
pass-books, copies of which m 
plication. 


Judd Bialieaee Fort & 


We have moved into our hand- 
some and spacious new building. 


NEW GOODS NEW GOODS! 


1 ALBERTIE. NICHOL 


DENTIST. 
; Bt 


Write to us for catalogues 
E. OFHALL & SON +LED: 


Cor. Fort and King Streets. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


lt 154 Alakea St. 


ee R. HANNA, 


PHOTOGRAPH 


EAVER LUNCH ROOM. 
H. J. Nolte, Proprietor. 


TEMPERANCE COFFEE. HOUSE. 
Fort St., Honolulu, H. I. 


-ENRY. MAY & ©0, Et 


> 


Best quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers 
Articles, ete.. always on hand, 


GROCERS, | PROVISIO! 
| ANTS and COFFEE DE 


EWERS & COOKE, Lid, 
DEALERS IN 


LUMBER, BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 
WALL PAPERS. * 
PAINTS, te. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


C,H. Atherton, Preside 

H. B, McIntyre, Vice-Pr 
S. G. Wilder, Secretary. 
H. E. McIntyre, Manage! 
A. S. Prescott, Treasuneh: 


Oc VEER HOP & COs - 
‘Kahikinui Meat Market and Grocery. | 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Beretania St., cor. Alakea. Phone Blue 2511 
—Also at the— 
Meat Stalls 19 and 20 


Deak Tithange on the pane 
; world and transact a general 


Honolulu © :: ies 


ORTER FURNITURE CO., 


Importers of Importing an 
FURNITURE, UPH' OLSTERY STATI ONER, B 001 cS 


AND BEDDING. ‘NEWSDEALER. wae 
Fort St., puree Love Building. And Publisher of the 
; ‘Annual. ‘Dealer i 


Poles. Window Shades and Wall Brackets. Toys and Fancy 


P » 
a. 


(ete 


ifm.” @ 


J 
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ESTABLISHED 1843 


OD give us men! A time like 
this demands 
SDtrong minds, great hearts, 
true faith, and readp 
hands. 
Men twhom the lust of office Docs not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office 
cannot bup; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men toho have honor, and who 
will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a Demagogue 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking. 
Call men, sunzcrotwned, twwho live 
above the fog 
Jn public dutp and in private thmking! 
Josiah Gilbert Holland 


PUBLISH) BY 
THE BOARD OF THE 
HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 


aoe a) 
sweets 


THE FRIEND 


A CENT APIECE (120 for $1.) esr ik FREEN DD 


4x6% in. 


Famous pic- 

tures for 
Sunday 

School uses 


made by 


BROWN 


of Beverly 
Mass. 


Send to HAWAIIAN BOARD ROOMS 
406 Roston Bldg. 


OLEEGE HILES: 
The magnificent residence tract of 
the Oahu College. 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


Supplied with Artesian Woatar and 
Rapid Transit. 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- 
fered for sale or +e easiest terms: one-third 


cash, one-thir’ -a one year, one-third in two 
years. Interest 2t S per cent. 

For information as to building require; 
ments, etc., apply to 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
404 Judd Building. 


Honolulu - Hawaiian Islands. 


C) AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur Maxson Smith, A. M., Ph. D., 
President. ) 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 
College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art courses. 

For Catalogues, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College,. - - - Honolulu, H. T. 


eae HARDWARE CO., Ltd. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
ae 


At Fort Street— 


Hardware, Art Goods, Picture Mould- 


ings, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Gasoline 
and Kerosene, Agricultural: Imple- 
ments, etc. 

& 


At Bethel Street— 
Household Supplies, 
Stoves, Ranges, 
Crockery. 


Sewing Machines. 
Glassware, China 


Is pubhshed the first week of each month, 
in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, 406-407 Boston Building. 


All business letters should be addressed and 


all M. O.’s and checks should be made out to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend. 
P.O. Box 489. 


Subscription rates, $1.50, i advance. 


* 


All communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to 


Rev. J. LEAnINGHAM, 
Managing Editor of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 638. Honolulu, T. H. 


THe Boarp oF Epitors: 


Rey. J. Leadingham, Managing Editor, 
Dr. S. E. Bishop, 

Rey. O. H. Gulick, 

Rey. W. D. Westervelt, 

Rey. O. P. Emerson, 

Theodore Richards. 


THE: FRIEND 


to have new friends 
shows itself FRIENDLY. 


thus— 


5 subscriptions (new) $5.00 


to any one who will send that amount 
CLUBBING OFFER 


“THE FRIEND” CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST or PACIFIC 


with 


Cost of Congregationalist ........$3.00 
(Cashtotae bhes EP riend geet eae $1.50 
EPO tal \ cite eaten trans ehctace ita $4.50 


For New Subscribers $3.0) sent to us 
will secure them both. 


CostyotrRacthc ais asad es $2.00 

Gostiot DherEniend’ sege.cnraectn $1.50 

Total. eeeNee eee $3.50 

For New Subscribers $225 will secure 
them both. 


The Congregationalist, Pacific and “The 
Friend” to new subscribers to any one 
address 
Send money to Manager of the Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 
406-407 Boston Bldg. - - 


Honolulu. 


RB ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub- 
ject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, e 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Frind Building on Bethel Street. 


eee DRUG COZ 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DRUGGISTS. 
* And: » Dealers in Photographic Supplies. 
Honolulu, H. 1. : 


as 
Commission Merchants, 


Al ENRY WATERHOUSE &'CO., 
5 ** Stock Brokers, and 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 


Attention 
given to the purchase and sale of 


a REAL ESTALE. 


We act as Guardians and Trustees; also as 
Agents for parties wishing to have systematic 
and careful attention to business interests. 


Cor. Fort and Merchant Sts., Honolulu, H. T. 


(ny J. DAY & CO., 


Groceries and Provisions. 


(Fea, (Yoeofate 


No. 112 King - - Phone Main 119 


ASTLE & COOKE, Ltd., 
Honolulu, H. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS. 


Agents for 


The Ewa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agriculy~ * Co., Ltd.,’ 
The Kohala Sugar C ‘ 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
The Apokaa Sugar Co., Ltd., 
The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standard Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, 
Aetna Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., 
Alliance Assurance Co., of London, 
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Get ready for the opening of the 
schools. Give all new teachers a cordial 
welcome. 


Read the annual reports, lately issued, 
of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
and the Hawaiian Mission Children’s So- 
ciety. . 


The year of work in educational and 
teligious lines now about to open has 
every prospect of being one of extreme 
financial stringency. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the stress will not be so great 
as to compel the sacrifice of any of the »re- 
sults which have been attained by hard 
and faithful service in the past. 


However great our shrinking from 
hard times naturally is, they carry with 
them some of life’s higher opportunities 
and teach some of its best lessons. They 
lead to the discrimination of what is 
necessary, and what is useless @xury. in 
-material things; while in things moral, 
they put us to the test and show us where 
we stand, by showing us in what we have 
put our trust. Let us reach out for the 
better things that may be possible to us in 
the year before us. 


One of our prominent ladies sends in 
the following protest, which is worthy of 
attention : 

“It seems a great pity that in a country 
so infested with insect life of all kinds as 
this, there should not be some way of 
protecting our insectivorous birds from 
the murderous gun of the “sportsman.” 
In a locality with which we are familiar, 
a few miles from the city, while in June 
the morning air was full of the cheery 
twitter and family discussions of the 
mynah and the noisy call of the dove, 
now, in August, not a sound is heard 
- through all the trees. The small boy and 
his gun have done this work, and the 
“harmless necessary” birds, our neigh- 
bors and friends, have fallen victims one 
by one, till for the present they are prac- 
tically exterminattuS”’ 


»., LHE FRIEND desires to 

Bete Beatarick extend a hand of most 
cordial welcome to the new American 
Bishop who has arrived to take oversight 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
these Islands. 
Restarick is a clergyman of long pastoral 
experience and successful work in Cali- 
fornia. Our ;eading of his first sermon 
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in this city wins for him our heartiest 
Christian regard. It rings clear and 
strong with the devoted and loving spirit 
of Christ and Paul. We feel that Bishop 
Restarick has come to work among us as 
a true servant of Christ, full of zeal for 
His kingdom, and for the progress of 
truth and righteousness. 

We congratulate our friends of the 
Episcopal Church in having obtained the 
services and care of so experienced, active 
and devoted a worker. If we mistake 
not, the new Bishop is one who does not 
spare himself, and who will also be wise 
and conciliating. We earnestly desire 
that this important Church may now 
greatly prosper, and move forward into 
the best possible service for the Kingdom 
of God in these Islands. 


The managing editor 
and family have recent- 
ly enjoyed a vacation 
of two weeks at this interesting settle- 
ment, which js likely to be one of the 
important factors in the agricultural de- 
velopment of the Territory. We enjoyed 
the watermelons, pineapples and such 
vegetables as were available. The coun- 
try 1s a pleasant one and the climate fine, 
and it bids fair, judging from the num- 
ber of people who were there from Ho- 
nolulu, to become one of the popular re- 
sorts for recreation and vacations. The 
near proximity to a most interesting 
mountain region enhances its attraction 
in this respect. It would now seem to be 
on a good basis for rapid development. 
The first hard work has been done, many 
fruit and other trees have been planted, 
water for irrigation is on the ground, and 
some knowledge of the conditions for 
successful crop raising has been gained. 
The farmers with whom we talked seem 
sanguine of a prosperous future. Every- 
one desirous of seeing the growth of an 
intelligent and enterprising middle class 
of citizens in this Territory will be eager 
to see this experiment prove successful. 
Success there will greatly stimulate to 
similar effort in other parts of the coun- 
try. 


The Wahiawa 
Colony 


With the December 

Special Edition ¢f number, Tue FRienp 
The Friend 5 : 

will reach the end of 
sixty years of continuous existence. 
Being the oldest paper in the Pacific, this 
is a noteworthy circumstance. It shows 
the vitality and persistence of Christian 
purpose and effort. In the same month 


an even more notable event will. in all 
probability occur; and that is the final 
withdrawal of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
from participation in the support of 
Christian work in these Islands. As is 
well known the American Board began 
work here with the coming of the first 
missionaries in 1820. It withdrew from 
full responsibility in 1863, but it has ever 
since lent its support by an active interest 
and by grants-in-aid in money to the con- 
tinuance of the work which it had inaug- 
urated and carried to such a successful 
issue. The civilization of the Islands to- 
day, materially, intellectually and _ spirit- 
ually, is due more to the forces intro- 
duced by the American Board than to any 
other single cause. The annexation of 
the Islands to the United States rendered 
the old relation a somewhat anomalous 
one as they are now no longer foreign 
soil. This with the increasing ability of 
the Territory to maintain its own relig- 
ious institutions has led the Board to de- 
sire to terminate the relations so long 
sustained. 

The editors and managers of THE 
Frrenp feel that the occasion is an op- 
portune one for giving recognition to a 
great service to humanity, hence they are 
discussing the feasability of issuing a 
special, greatly enlarged edition for the 
month of December, celebrating as it 
were its own sixtieth anniversary by a 
review of the results of the American 
Board’s aid and influence here. 


In this issue, we print 
on the Temperance 
page, a list of ques- 
tions prepared and sent out by the Agi- 
tation Committee of the Anti-Saloon 
League, in order to gather facts in re- 
gard to effects of the present large sale 
of intoxicating liquors in the various 
islands of the group. We give the ans- 
wers practically in full in order that our 
readers may be able to draw their own 
conclusions. The fact that only about 
twenty-five per cent of the white men to 
whom the questions were sent returned 
answers, would tend to show that there 
exists a general apathy among the white 
people in regard to the subject, or that 
there are other reasons why they do not 
care to discuss it. The showing from the 
natives is better. Sixty-three per cent of 
those to whom the questions were sent 
replied. It is also a significant fact that 
to questions one, two and six, which deal 


Temperance Sta- 
tistics 
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with the heart of the subject, the whites 
and natives take almost diametrically op- 
posite positions. There is every reason 
to believe that the natives represent the 
facts more correctly. For one thing they 
are in a position to have more accurate 
knowledge; also, the white men who are 
most intimate with the conditions of Ha- 
waiian life, almost invariably agree with 
the natives in their answers. The un- 
sought, spontaneous testimony such as 
can be found on page 15 of the report of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
and as given by our correspondent from 
the Konas in the Field Notes of this issue, 
all tend to confirm the truthfulness of this 
side of the case. One question on which 
there is general agreement among all 
classes is that the subject of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
should not be made an issue in the com- 
ing election. This is probably a correct 
judgment. It seems likely that the moral 
principles underlying the subject need 
discussion, and the facts pertaining to its 
present status here need presentation be- 
fore the people will be in the right tem- 
per of mind to deal candidly with it in 
that way. In the meantime let this neces- 
sary work be pushed. Let the facts be 
gathered in all their bearing on business 
and family life, on courts of justice, on 
police effectiveness, on personal habits 
and religious life. Let these facts be held 
up to the light of day till people become 
alive to the ramifications of this evil. We 
already have one law that can be applied 
at a practical point, and that is the United 
States law requiring temperance instruc- 
tion in the public schools. It stands the 
Board of Education in hand to see to it 
that this law is adequately enforced in 
order to offset as far as possible the tre- 
mendous educative influence in the direc- 
tion of evil of our multiplied drinking 
places, and drinking habits. If some- 
thing is not done to protect the children, 
and instill into them correct ideas, and 
train them in right principles in opposi- 
tion, we have only to wait the necessary 
time for a largely increased and much 
more dangerous class of paupers and 
criminals than the country has ever seen. 
There can be no other outcome. In con- 
clusion it may be said that this is not a 
subject that calls for the consideration of 
only church members and a few goody- 
goody people who are supposed to be paid 
for their work. It is a moral responsibil- 
ity that falls upon every member of the 
community and no man has a right, even 
in the seclusion of his own home, to use 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage without 
considering how far it is unfitting him for 
his duties as an unselfish and partiotic 
citizen. To such the noble principle of 
the Apostle Paul is still in force and just 
as worthy in their own case, “If meat 


make my~brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth lest I make 
,my brother to offend.” 


| THE JAPANESE SUMMER 


| SCHOOL AND CONFERENCE 


, From August 3d to the 13th there was 
held a memorable conference of the most 
| of the Japanese evangelists laboriug on 
these Islands. Of the twelve who are 
i laboring under the auspices of the Ha- 
waiian Board, nine were present, and of 
the Methodist evangelists five were also 
,in constant attendance. The sessions 
covered from 9 to 11:30 each forenoon, 
and from 7:30 to g nearly every evening. 

The great attraction of this annual 
meeting has been the presence of Rev. H. 
Kosaki and his wife, who have come to 
these islands for the express purpose of 
aiding for two months, in the evangeliza- 
tion of their countrymen here, and to ex- 
press the sympathy and fellowship of the 
Christian churches in Japan for the work 
here being carried on. The conference 
was opened on Sunday morning, Aug. 
3d by ‘a sermon from Mr. Kozaki upon 
“The Power from on High.” His evening 
discourse was entitled “The Religion of 
Power.” 

The half hour of each day from 8:30 
to 9 a. m. was devoted to prayer, praise 
and scripture exposition, in which all 
took part. Commencing at 9 a. m. Mr. 
Kozaki gave a lecture of an hour or more, 
to the evangelists, the students of the- 
ology, and to several of the Christian 
workers of the city, who attended reg- 
ularly. 

The general title of the first four lec- 
tures was Christianity and modern 
thought. : 

‘Under this comprehensive title he 
treated, First of the theories of Darwin, 
Hegel, Montesque, Adam Smith, John 
Stewart Mill, and others; of scientific 
and Biblical theology; of the reconcilia- 
tion of scientific thought with modern 
theology; of the evidences for the truth 
of Christianity ; of the character and evi- 
dences of the authenticity of the several 
books of the Bible. 

One of his last lectures was upon the 
progress of missionary work in Japan, 
giving statistics of the present condition 
of the work, and of the churches; also 
giving an account of the revival move- 
ment of the past two years. 

The other lectures on the occasion of 
this interesting conference were by Rev. 
T. T. Alexander, D.D., who spoke upon 
the gospel teaching regarding The Son 
of Man, and upon the final judgment. 
Mr. O. H. Gulick gave two discourses 
upon the entrance of Christianity into 
Hawaii. Rev. W. H. Rice gave a valu- 
able discourse upon the cause of temper- 


: 
ance, and the evils of drunkenness. Rev. _ 
Geo. Pearson gave a stimulating speech 
upon the preacher, his business and his 
needs. Mr. W. A. Bowen gave an in- 
structive paper upon the successful con- 
duct of the Sabbath school; and Rev. O. 
P. Emerson gave a thoughtful discourse 
upon prayer. The several preachers and — 
evangelists took parts in the many meet- 
ings for prayer and conference. 

The result of this general conference 
must be stimulating, encouraging and up- 
lifting, to each of the faithful evangelists 
who attended. They return to take up 
the work at their several stations with 
increased zeal, and a more assured con- 
fidence in the final triumph of the Gospel. 
which they preach. That these meetings 
have been a source of great inspiration j 
to them all we cannot doubt. 

The evangelists return to their sev- 
eral fields and Rev. and Mrs. Kozaki at 
once set off for a tour of as many of the 
stations as they have time to visit. 

The short but intimate intercourse of 
these lonely and isolated brethren, with 
so learned a man, and so earnest and 
warm hearted Christians as are these two 
widely known and honored leaders, we 
are assiigs| will be of great value. 

O., FE 
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DOXOLOGY IN. EMPTY #E@eim 
BARREL—A TRACT 


H. B. Grepup. 


It is one thing to trust God when the 
flour-barrel is full, when there is money 
in the bank to fall back on and when the 
wages are coming in regularly. 

It is quite another thing to trust God 
when the barrel is empty, the money in — 
the bank is gone, and no wages coming in. 
Under those conditions one is quite apt 
to find that what was supposed to be faith 
in God was simply faith in a full flour 
barrel. 

I heard the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, of 
the China Inland Mission, say, “When 1 _ 
came to a place of testing where my faith 
was most needed, I found it gradually 
going; then I learned to look less to my 
faith, and to depend more on God’s fatth-_ ii 
fullness.” t ae 

Only as we come t«, s0d’s Word and 
plant our feet upon the promises shall 
find faith abiding in times of testing. — 

The flour may be gone; the money 
be gone, the salary gone; but God 
there. 

I know this to be true. I had 
said in public talks, “It takes real fai 
God to be able to put your head int 
empty flour barrel and sing the | 
ogy.” My wife had heard me say 
and not long since she called me to 
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to the kitchen. 
want me for?” 

She replied, “I want you to come out 
here and sing.” I thought this queer, so 
went out to see what it all meant. 

In the center of the floor was an empty 
often heard you say one could. put his 
flour-barrel she had just dusted out. 

“‘Now, my dear,’’’ said she, | have 
head into an empty flour barrel and sing, 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow,’ if he believed what God said. Now 


I said, “What do you 


here is your chance; practice what you 


preach.” 

There was the empty flour-barrel star- 
ing at me with open mouth; my pocket- 
bock was empty as the barrel; I was not 
on a salary, and knew of no money that 
was coming in. I do not know that my 
wiife enjoyed my preaching, but she was 
evidently bent on enjoying my practicing. 
I looked for my faith and could not find 
it; | looked for a way of escape, but could 
not find that, my wife blocking the door 
of exit with the dust-brush covered with 
flour. 

I said, “I will put my head in and sing 
on one condition.” 

“What’s that?” said my wife. 

“The condition that you wil put your 
head in with me. You know you prom- 
ised to share my joys and sorrows.” 

She consented ; so we put our heads in 
and sang the long-metre doxology. I will 
not say what else we did, but we had a 
good time; and when we got our heads 
out, we were a good bit powdered up, 
which we took as a token that there was 
more flour to follow. 

Sure enough, though no person knew 
of our need or the empty barrel, the next 
day a grocery man called with a barrel of 
flour for the Gibbuds. Who sent it, or 
where it came from, we do not know to 
this day, save that we do know that our 
heavenly Father knew that we had “need 
_ of these things.” 

I have joined with a thousand voices in 
singing the grand old doxology; I have 
sung it in many a fine church building, 
also in the open air under the blue canopy 
of heaven; but there is something very 
peculiar about the sound of the song when 
sting in an empty flour-barrel under the 
forgoing conditions. I have repeated the 
experience once or twice since with the 
same result, though now I never spend 
any time in looking for my faith; I 
simply apply for flour at Phil. 4:19, and 
then sing, “Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow.” Bread, butter, beef, 
beans, and all our needs we find can be 
supplied from the same place. 

In days gone by we have trusted in a 
good salary, but that sometimes failed to 
materialize; we have trusted in a good 
committee but they did not always know 


‘ when rent was due. But the Lord knows 


aa 


when the first day of the month comes 
around, and He has never failed to send 
us our rent-money before it was due. 
“Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily [in 
‘truth, the margin says] thou shalt be 
fed,” the Douay version reading, “Thou 
shalt be fed with its riches.” 

There is board and lodging for any- 
body who will “trust in the Lord and do 
good.” 


A MISSIONARY FIELD ON HA- 
WAIL 


Men of the present day when they 
think of the matter often have to confess 
that they know very little about the 
methods and details of early missionary 
work, and the systems of labor adopted. 
[t occurs to the writer to give sonie of 
the features of the work in North Ha- 
wall. 

Upon the first arrival of missionaries 
on these islands a few main points were 
occupied, viz: Kailua, Lahaina, Honolulu 
and Waimea on Kauai. These were cen- 
ters of effort. Later on as the force was 
increased the area of the group was di- 
vided up into definite “fields,” each of 
which was to be thoroughly worked up 
by the missionary in charge, the assist- 
ant, when two families were at one sta- 
tion, being generally a teacher or a physi- 
cian. The entire field in each case was to 
be gone over and organized, and no ham- 
let left out. 

Without stopping to give the different 
divisions of the main island of Hawaii, 
this article will deal with the field whose 
central station was Waimea, in South Ko- 
hala. About the year 1831, eleven years 
after the first coming of the missionaries, 
some of these faithful laborers felt the 
debilitating influence of the climate of 
such stations as Kailua and Honolulu, 
and it was thought wise to choose some 
elevated, cool locality for a new center 
of work whither different ones could re- 
pair at times, probably with the idea of 
rotation in service, or perhaps of having 
one permanent family, while the assist- 
ants could go and come as was most ben- 
eficial. Dr. Judd of Honolulu, and Mr. 
Rugeles of Kaawaloa went on a tour of 
inspection, and selected Waimea, about 
2,700 feet above the sea, and central of 
north Hawaii. Both families removed 
thither and remained for some months. 
Dr. Baldwin, later of Lahaina, was sta- 
tioned there when Dr. Judd left, Mr. 
Ruggles returning to Kaawaloa. Rev. 
Lorenzo Lyons and Mrs. Lyons who ar- 
rived at Honolulu in the large and vigor- 
ous reinforcement of 1832, were immed- 
iately assigned to Waimea as their home 
and place of work. Dr. Baldwin remained 
but a year or two, going with his family 


to Lahaine, and the scheme of making 
Waimea a health station. seems to have 
been abandoned partly on account of the 
bleakness of the climate in rainy weather, 
and partly because missionary service re- 
quired constant attendance at once place. 
Mr. Lyons was thereafter the central fig- 
ure in the work in that section, remaining 
faithfully at his post for fifty-four years. 

The field at first included all Kohala, 
both North and South, and Hamakua. 
In 1837 North Kohala was set off by it- 
self, under Messrs. Bliss and Bailey, 
leaving to Mr. Lyons all that long strip 
of country, now the Hamakua cane belt, 
extending from the present Ookala plan- 
tation to Waipio, and including the deep 
valleys of Waipio, Waimanu and Hono- 
pue. It must be remembered that there 
were not even horse trails in those days, 
the native foot paths descending directly 
into the gulches and climbing the other 
side. The other half of the field includ- 
ed Puako, two villages to the south, and 
\Cawaihae at the sea, and two villages in 
Xawaihae mountain. Waimea itself con- 
ained several villages. All the country 
was populous with natives, Waipio alone 
laving a thousand people. 

At first the work consisted of getting 
acquainted with the people, and making 
reaching tours through the district, and 
in examining and directing the schools 
which had already been established in the 
preceding decade in many sections. Then 
came the great revival of 1838, during 
which year and the succeeding one, hun- 
dreds and even thousands of people 
flocked to the central station, the mission 
premises were crowded and overrun with 
those who wished to see the pastor, get 
instruction to buy books, etc., and an im- 
mense temporary lanai, or shed, had to be 
erected to accommodate worshippers 
whom the thatched house of worship 
could not hold. This state of things of 
course would not last, and as the num- 
ber of church members had increased to 
probably 3,000 or more, the field was di- 
vided up into sub-parishes. In Hama- 
kua proper there were seven; Kukuihaele 
church being then known as Eleio, Kapu- 
lena, Kawela, Honokaa, Paauhau, Ka- 
ohe and Kaala. Then there were Waipio 
Valley, and Waimanu, and on the west- 
ern shore, Puako, Kawaihae at the sea, 
and Kawaihae with two sub-parishes on 
the mountain, in the district afterwards 
famous for its “Irish” potatoes. For each 
of these divisions there was an elder ap- 
pointed by the missionary, and also dea- 
cons, a building for worship, and a school 
house, sometimes the two houses being in 
one. 

One large volume contained the rec- 
srds for the entire field. Each sub-par- 
ish had its separate list of church mem- 
bers, and the record of its births, bap- 


tisms, marriages and deaths. Thus the 
whole was kept well in hand. 

Every quarter the missionary, attend- 
ed by two faithful Hawaiians, who car- 
ried his baggage in ancient Hawaiian 
style known as mamaka, in calabashes at 
first, and afterwards in tin adaptations of 
the calabash idea, thus protected from 
the terrific rains of winter made the en- 
tire tour of the field. These journeys 
were on foot, in humble missionary style, 
and as about one day was spent at each 
sub-station, sometimes more, holding 
meetings, administering the sacraments, 
exainining candidates, and inspecting the 
schools, which were then all under the 
care of the mission, nearly three weeks 
were spent on the entire circuit. During 
this time the wife held the fort alone and 
cared for the little ones, and, in a meas- 
ure, for the people. 


The trip to Waimanu was always af 


hard one, climbing roadless palis and 
crossing deep gulches, or a perilous one 
by sea in canoe, a heavy swell from the 
north Pacific setting in suddenly and 
making landing dangerous. On one oc- 
casion the life work of the missionary 
would have ended there and then had not 
one of the faithful attendants mentioned 
above dove in the surf and rescued him 
from the wild waters. This was Timo- 
teo, grandfather of Curtis P. laukea, now 
of Waialua. The water stained red cov- 
ered pocket Testament carried on these 
tours and doubtless on this occasion is 
still preserved by the writer of this. 
Curtis J. Lyons. 


THE JAPAN MISSION AND HAWAII 


The annual meeting of the American Board’s 
Japan Mission convened at Kobe College. July 
3d and lasted a few hours more than a full 
week This yearly gathering is notable even 
in this land of many missions as nothing just 
like it characterizes any other denomination at 
work here. It is at once recreational, hygienic, 
educational and religious. Its chief work is 
business, both the King’s business and also the 
kind that the hardest headed American mer- 
chants would recognize as classifiable under 
no other head. It is a great picnic, the fam- 
ilies gathering from all over Japan. Those 
who have seen no fellow missionaries for ten 
months, children who for nearly a year have 


known no playmates come together with those. 


residing in the large centers and every moment 
overflows with the joy of associations in clos- 
est intimacy with comrades in the same ere-t 
cause. The little ones of course are radiant 
with fun, for them all sorts of good times are 
prepared and in these meetings they receive 
impression which help to mould their lives into 
the forms of power which people are beginning 
to associate with the thought of missionary 
children. Kobe College is an ideal place for 
the assembly—plenty of rooms, a spacious din- 
ing hall where the more than seventy present 
this year could have been reenforced by half 
their number without overcrowding, excellent 
catering at surprisingly low rates and only 
mosquitoes to grumble about. The sessions 
are confined to the daytime, exacting commit- 
tee work suffers no undigested subject matter 
to intrude and waste time, perfect freedom 
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rules and minds are spoken in full accord with 
Paul’s golden sayings “where the Spirit of the 
Lord is there is liberty,” and “Speaking truth 
in love.” When the question of appropriations 
is reached the Mission goes into committee of 
the whole and the manner in which the dust is 
threshed out of the mass of requests that come 
from the various stations for funds to carry 
on the work of the.next year would make the 
most careful financiers rub their eyes to see 
whether they had not stumbled into the meet- 
ing of a board of railroad directors trying to 
squeeze out a dividend by cutting down ex- 
penditures. The only trouble with this feature 
lies in the sad fact that the dust threshed out 
is gold dust and represents work for the re- 
demption of men which has to be curtailed be- 
cause of the dearth of funds. At the close of 
these financial sessions everyone wears a 
strained look at thought of the cruel reduction 
but a new line of spiritual beauty also appears 
due to the spirit of unselfishness in surrender- 
ing cherished hopes in order that funds sadly 
desired may go where the need is still more 
imperative. 

The center of every day’s session is reserved 
for a spiritual feast. This year the subject 
was the Kingdom of God. Everyone present 
gained a larger conception of the mind of 
the Master, was cheered by the conviction of 
the coming victory and felt mightily inspired 
to better and more devoted service than ever 
before. No wonder that after a week thus 
spent tired faces look rested, lines of care are 
smoothed out and Mission meeting is found 
to have done more good than seven days at any 
sanitarium could have promised. 

For the earnest Christians in Hawaii the 
meeting of the Japan Mission this year has 
special significance. Not only were two rep- 
resentatives of the Hawaiian Board present at 
all the sessions and accorded the honor of cor- 
responding membership, but what was of still 
greater moment not a little time was given to 
the consideration of the relation of the Japan- 
ese work in Hawaii to the interests of Chris- 
tianity here. 

What Hawaii can do for Japan in a single 
isolated case is clearly exhibited in the person 
of Hon. Taro Ando, one of the noblest and 
most influential Christian men in the Empire. 
He himself is nev r weary of telling how he 
found Christ far away in an island across the 
sea and what was done for him there he is 
fond of asserting can be accomplished for 
others. But notwithstanding this notable ex- 
ample it must be admitted that a very large 
part of the work done for Japanese in Hawaii 
seems to go for nought as soon as the Pacific 
ocean gets in its negativing influence. It used 
to be said fifteen years ago of Japanese return- 
ing from America where they had been bap- 
tized, that the Pacific was the graveyard of 
Christian faith so much of it had been buried 
therein. The saying might be repeated of 
those coming back from Hawaii. 

That this is only a half truth, however, is 
evident from testimony coming from the sec- 
tions whence the larger part of the emigrants 
to Hawaii have gone, showing that there are 
many of these returned Christians who in 
secret still regard themselves as_ disciples, 
though like the Methodist in one of his tem- 
porary falls from grace, they are “not work- 
im’ at it just now.” If these could be traced 
out, and if the whereabouts of all other Chris- 
tians who have come back from Hawaii were 
known, there is little doubt that with them as 
a foundation a most substantial and promising 
work could be prosecuted. But alas, the Mis- 
icn after engaging a most competent Japanese 
to attempt just this task has been compelled to 
listen with keen disappointment to his report 
“No Christians ever reach Japan from Ha- 
wail,” rye Sih 


There is just one way in which to change 
this doleful and exaggerated comment upon 
the effectiveness of the splendid campaign car- 


ried on so long in the Territory into a song of — 


triumphant progress and the procedure is as 
simple as it is obvious. Require every Japan- 
ese evangelist to send to the Board in Honolulu 
a monthly list of the Christians under his 
jurisdiction about to-return or actually on the 
way to Japan, including their home addresses. 
Let a monthly letter be mailed to Rey: S. L. 
Gulick from the Board rooms giving these 
names and addresses. Mr. Gulick is the direct 
appointee of the Japan Mission to receive such 
communications and to take steps to follow up 
every returning Christian from Hawaii. If 
the name of the steamer on which the persons 
are to sail could be known in advance, still 
better measures could be inaugurated here to 
bina the home comer to the Christian move- 
ment in his own land. The Japan Mission has 
definitely requested the Hawaiian Board to 
furnish the information above detailed. Of 
course this can and will be done. 


A second phase of the close relation existing 
between the Hawaiian Board and the Japan 
Mission was very carefully considered at Kobe. 
This was nothing less than the question of 
the supply of evangelists. The successful for- 
ward movement of the past year and a half 
has most painfully accentuated the straitened 
condition of all Japanese missions in respect 
to trained Christian workers. Everywhere 
there are whitened fields but the laborers are 


sadly wanting. Matters have reached such an 
acute stage that it is clearly seen that no in- 
creased stffply of men for Hawaii can be fur- 
nished. It is hoped that the number now at 
work can somehow be maintained, but even 
this may be found impossible. In this emer- 
gency the Mission has actually turned to the 
Islands for help. Fortunately the bulk of em- 
igrants come from the class of farm laborers. 
The history of Christianity has always en- 
forced the lesson that the best work for any 
class can be done by those who belong thereto. 
Jesus, a Gililean all save by birth, drew most 
of his disciples from Galilee. So it has ever 
been. Why not then try to raise up and train 
in Hawaii a band of workers from among the 
people on the ground? There is no need of 


elaborate training or of an education that 
shail take the men out of sympathy with their 
fellows. What scems to be indicated is a 
training school on the lines of such practical 
institutions for lay workers as those founded 
by Spurgeon in London and Moody in Chica- 
go. Already Hawaii has had a slight taste of 
what the latter institution can do in the case 
of Mr. Seimatsu Kimura, who is conducting 
such a remarkable campaign in Tokyo. Fur- 
thermore Japan might be incalculably bene- 
fitted by such an institution. At present the 
farming classes are almost entirely outside the 
Christian movement here. Suppose Hawaii 
should train a dozen men from as many prov- 
inces who in the Providence of God should 
find their way back to their homes after years 
of practical work in the Territory? Might not 
the Island gift prove the best offering ever 
made to the cause of the Kingdom? At all 
events the Japan Mission by unanimous action 
lays this question before the Christians of Ha- 
waii for their prayerful consideration. — 


The mention of Mr. Kimura’s name recalls 
the plea made in his behalf some time ago in 
one of these letters. The good tidings has 
just come that friends in America stand ready 
to assume his support and thus give him freely 
to evangelistic effort in his home land—one 


more of the results of the noble life of Dwight _ 


L. Moody. 


Karuizawa, Japan, July 27, 1902, + 


Doremus Scudder, — 
‘ow 
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Some time ago the Agitation Commit- 
tee of the Anti-Saloon League sent out a 
list of questions (200 copies going to 


white men and 100 to natives) in refer- | 


ence to the sale of intoxicating liquors 
and its effects in these Islands. The 
Temperance page of this issue is put at 
the disposal of the committee for its re- 
port. Forty-nine white men and sixty- 
three natives returned answers. Below, 
these questions are printed with the 
answers received. In all but three. the 
answers are given practically in full as 


returned to the committee. 
1. Do you see any evidence that drunken- 
ness has become more prevalent in your district 


since the number of saloons has been in- 
creased? 

White men: 
ace ERE Fel! «cic skclas dese aleve, slalae vistors 8 
ISG) ace ald 6300.0 Oe eee ee 22 
IDS (ACP LSiRGI) 1 SES a Cece een eee 8 
Saloons not increased in my district ...... 6 
Not in district, but,elsewhere ............ 2 
More drinking, but no more drunkenness .. 2 
OE MELEE ecole alc iolo. 6) o/eiei sasuci'« We ee ote «) 09a I 

Natives: 
WSS G6 can) CoO Ie eee 44 
SOMME ATES Oo yvs leet ob edie cele ant ys ceels 10 
PMIMOTEI SS IVCTOUE so ioc.c sci nteisseemae ences 3 
No saloons or drunkenness in ‘district ..... I 
Mivcterselline has increased. ...0... 0.8 ce. 3 
PMO RTORICME eis citis eo! ai \eieo) rai oca\sio9 wolele osieie I 
POTASH STOO os osiae scabies greiele sete diagerene I 


2. lf so, do you attribute the increase of 
drunkenness to the increase in the number of 
saloons? 

White men: 


AEM acs rclec sc aese vecnewouee 10 
IO ons <a 8 git SO ln ne nee 10 
Lo IPS Sit) jE ee ee ons 4 
Financial condition of people rather than 
-number of saloons responsible for drunk- 
Fe eT eles deals I 
Wholesale houses responsible for the drunk- 
ei SS nc Heenan I 
Increase in drunkenness due to increase in 
PMPUUOMMBLNGTSEEN ss aielercin 6 eG eciecs cuuteece 1 
RR SMMC Tn cea cpahg cseloiaic sab bey ec ele oes 22 
Natives: 
eee oe coins acéscyo iawn ovhraiiets, o.seaaZe edie) 6 49 
EOE iiss wclee ueic tote saat eee 5 
Increase due to increase of illicit sales .... 2 
PGMSAIOGHSATUGISELICE «ces dence ce clce sae 2 
nmabatmombas decreased: 2... 6c seni ee eceee I 
TRC o aks. so cuss wis eiclspsieve een ede meee I 
PTET STOO ye crennn cate. o tis cee ee cannes I 
Wie Suni & a eee eee 2 


3. In your judgment, have the light wine 
and beer saloons (including Primo) tended to 


increase or diminish the use of stronger 
drinks: : 
. Whitemen: 
(Gt U ESS? 5 ood 0 rer eee 4 
REM ss eee ee dics ee eng See es 24 
Increase, because these saloons sell the 
stnomeer liquors illegally 2. -...0... 008.5 I 
IDS Fach Ser JOS Geen eee eee 10 
FATODISMOUS nine... - Raat casters gases 4 
ING CLE a Sar SRT B eee dat: 3 
Diminish, but do fourfold harm-........... I 


TEMPERANCE ISSUES | e | 


REV. W. D. WESTERVELT | 


MEIN @ SSI SW Cite aye renloy atten cate eas hs SPR waco es 2 
Natives: 
Tiacrease vacate shi Mees en aed. ct ees 48 
Wall nothidiecneases aumrteos abe cnens erent re: ce 
Decrease ahhh as Meas eames 6 
Would be no increase if only wine and beer 
were sold f B 
NOEs, CENtAl iy cate ttc eee ete ot tetan eevee I 
Ambigttous Pharieh tarsal o ctemme oes aorce= nike 2 
Non difterencethns fer em scotia cam aasarae: I 
Strong drink comes with light ........... I 


4. To what extent in your district is liquor 
sold in small stores and shops? 


Whitemen: 
Wornote know amennie c-kit eee eee erate 20 
MOn aw Oredt ext elltectere cinetaemiw rans. sys ec ocoieier= 14 
Toransmall extent case one oe oe ee 9 
Nearly? all sell’ beers Says: CAE eae oa I 
Sold by Japanese in camps on plantations.. 1 
Sold by Japanese and Chinamen under U. 

S wiltcensSerty oy crmays rete ert tt ee iansieadetone I 
INGURATIS WET Meant srotecramciacioo mien acusjegs eters 2 

Natives: 
Dor notslaiow suet shemtbdiickeere ke sieht sree sale 19 
[SHS Ol dis At Ate or ceh nese aay ter yotete veeee nec 16 
oS splentitully cis eras 9 

Carine ones placemert.emeckhetaadejsc I 


in as many places as in Honolulu 1 
several hundred bottles to knowl- 


edge Ol COU aetna tevses OL 
Sin two-tirdrotesmallustones) aos) 
“in perhaps 25 small stores ......,.- if 
CDOS aS) Many) Asm COONCASES ata sets ero 2 
< ““Smany gals. wineland = beer Aen... me 
1S AAO COG agdoaavotincenasg tae COnobRouome 6 
, Sales have decreased except among the Jap- 
anese on the plantations .........-.+.-+- ii 
INGUSTERCOES: oovigo aane Oebolb loos. cto U0 CODBOr I 
INGO PANS Wiel ee ais metre cttre erehe clclgnenee sNekovetstst er elie tah 3 


5. Would the abolition of the saloons in- 
crease or diminish Such sales? 


White men: 


MMlVG & CAS Geese miratica Sole cae si. b chsiey nie sien tater sietey oreo. el 29 
WMECheASOR coi emir yer. oct eraiuetete ere er cay ater aes fe) 
IDS) SiG RIS WON Redo 6 domoronad.c6 Toman mb Girio.< 7 
INTNEAUOEG. seouddo maponneonoaecus ale alee 6 
Would depend on the activity of police .... I 
Make: little difference ..-:5..+.-2++er++ +0 3 
ING) ke cohndano4 Waa OupobS aaonoRlDobenx 3 

Natives: 
IGirdecicode Secon ottibcnoeb. apa eOcOnotrne 14 
Diminishes ee eee a iakaiets tine as 23 
\WioronlGl aevornrebbuokiabila 6. - gcc ouadon ood eespuies 6 
Diminish illicit sales, but increase swipes .. I 
Would not do away with illicit sales ..... I 
Woenor KNOWis sore ciate tie serena es 4 
Wroulds make no dtierence) i... .<cle <i 2 
INVADEOCS Moke cdogheonen, a6 acuioo ogc UnaG 9 
Nob stinderstoOds san estictsisersiore sialeresseteisis teres 2 
INIOUAH SESS ioe tnd ho hatol ooh do ngstiolo oc sy © 


6. Do you notice any tendency to an in- 
crease of immorality in other directions in 
consequence of increased drunkenness? 

White men: 


UES Mra A tater tron a cote tee metered cate ee ais} 
IN Veies Sosa Shik Mea AR DE ret 16 
Woxnotalenowserea ne eae aes code occas 6 
I am inclined to think that sexual immoral- 
SAIS WAKES hale Skat rl dil cp) oldie cee Petit 
Natives: 
VEC G ie tele a peer Ta lore) epe hal smote Maas che ceo oreve. Seeks 54 
INO =nOtMheresrevnsrnyac aout eie ees ete sp slese 2) 
IMieSeGvil Se MOCK GEIINCS ati wrocatenercie cis ote sac ees I 
ies te thOMMmOua Gh M CAUSES sits shetty, v ayet 2401 < I 
MGS UUSEOM SPOMEGE Vas oarce samen a famine ne «eyes oe I 


Ambiguous 
No answer 
7. What in. your judgment should be the 


Whitemen : 

_ Hany answers. Most seem to favor high 
license or some form of Government control 
or supervision. 

Natives: 

As put into Hawaiian this question seems to 
have conveyed a wrong idea, as the answers 
are all irrelevant. 

8. As a practical means of meeting the evil 
what Government action would you suggest 
to begin with? 

White men: 
_Many answers. Local option, high license, 
Government supervision and better police ser- 
vice are the methods most commonly  sug- 
gested. 

Natives: 

Do away with sale, manufacture and importa- 


tomo sliquor altogether. etn eee. 25 
ASFA ue ObR ECM NIS he coopecsukoshus chose. 5 
EN aCtR A Wak een ate rem gmete ea ee ale. Lo 6 
Do away with licensing .....:............ 4 
SSISGe Moola! (HOMES Aan ko tee cucencmuondonet 4 


The remaining answers are more or less ir- 
relevant. 

9. What system in any country most nearly 
meets with your approval? 

Whitemen: 

Many answers, but the Gothenburg and 
South Carolina systems have the preference. 

Natives: 

This question was not included in the list 
sent to the natives. 

10. Would you make the subject of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating drink an 
issue in the next election? 

White men: 


NICS Ls Mens ic RA via rea aT raha Bs ata e exe Uf 
INORG LAS . LIPS ETER Te. rece: siogert oven cneslicy ater schorsestene 10 
Make it an issue in the primaries ......... I 
INDOENIGROC: Gho0 a do mode eons oe One to peae 8 
Natives: 
BAC Ie GEAR, Gacy cara REA eT Ae at, A Pa A ig} 
INO Perit ae crete ee ciao te ake ss Sea a!) 44 
‘NTO TVS! SaXoteieorniNe”, 3 ay ahicto mere ome oie I 
Ambiguous ........ 5 


The Anti-Saloon League has made 
something of a record during the past 
three months. Three applications for 
saloons were defeated at Waialua. Rev. 
Mr. Poepoe, assistant pastor of Kauma- 
kapili Church, was sent by the League to 
pass a petition among the Hawaiians; 
Mr. W. A. Bowen took a petition to Man- 
ager Goodale of the Waialua Sugar Plan- 
tation. The two petitions were signed 
by a large number of influential people, 
and the applications for license were de- 
feated. 

The Primo beer saloons, in direct con- 
flict with the decision of the United States 
District Court, have been allowed to run 
by the territorial officials until their year’s 
license expired. Nine of these licenses 
expired during July. The Anti-Saloon 
League is watching to see if these saloons 
attempt to do business against territorial 
laws. They have kept closed. doors, and 
apparently do not open at all for busi- 
ness. Camarinos’s saloon license expires 
Sept. 4th. This is the noted “Gambrinus” 


saloon. * 
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TRUTH AND EIFE 


Experience shows that the highest ends 
of life are secured by shaping our plans 
and directing our actions in accordance 
with the facts about us. We see this in 
such common place routine as watching 
the state of the market or the weather. 
When we try to live in ignorance of, or 
without reference to facts, we inevitably 
bring harm upon ourselves, and lay our- 
selves open to the suspicion that we are 
weak in judgment or careless in action. 
Another illustration is found in our rela- 
tions with others. It is enjoined by all 
as one of the highest duties to so speak 
and act that the real condition of things 
shall be revealed. This is required that 
those whose lives we affect may guard 
their interests by adjusting themselves, to 
their environment. So clearly is this 
recognized that to falsify is regarded as 
one of the greatest vices, and the falsifier 
as one of the greatest enemies of life and 
happiness ; and so it comes that truthful- 
ness is regarded as one of the highest 
virtues. 

This dependence of welfare upon fact 
would argue <hat not only is the knowl- 
edge of fact essential but that the facts 
themselves must in the main be of such a 
nature as to be conducive to well-being ; 
and, further, that, if we live in a benefi- 
cent. universe, the ultimate constitttion 
and arrangement of things, under a di- 
vine providence are, in the. large view, 
such as to promote our highest good; and 
this, as we readily see, is only another 
way of saying that God is good, and that 
the universe is shaped with reference to 
moral ends. 

To know the facts and laws, material 
and moral, of the universe in which we 
live, in other words, to know the truth, 
in order that by this knowledge we may 
make our lives promotive of the highest 
moral and spiritual ends, should, there- 
fore, be one of the chief aims in life. To 
fully comprehend these facts and laws is, 
of course, beyond the power of any finite 
intellect ; but in the realm of highest truth, 
that which pertains to God and Hie re- 
demptive work for men, we have the 
promise of the guidance of a supernatural 
helper, the Holy Spirit, “When he the 


Spirit of truth is come he will guide you | 


into all truth.” That the truth is the 
divinely appointed means of bringing us 
into largeness and fullness of life is also 
suggested by words of the Savior, “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shail 
make you free.” This is life eternal to 
know God and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” 


| pai. 


We do not then need to fear the truth. 
The truth has no influence in the world 
but to lead to larger and better things. 
We should not be distressed when we see 
some old and cherished belief compelled 
to give way before a clearer light. This 
is not working to our detriment, but to 
our greater freedom and power. It is 
one of the ways in which the truth should 
“make us free.’ Again God is a “God 
of truth” who the Psalmist tells us “de- 
sires. truth in the inward parts.” When, 
therefore, we come into knowledge and 
obedience to the truth we come into like- 
ness and fellowship with God, “But 
speaking the truth in love may grow up 
in all things into him who is the head 
even Christ.” 


|amona THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

The following items come 
Kopala from Rev. Mr. Turner: 
Miss Marian H. Dampman is the new prin- 
cipal of Kohala Girls’-School. She is a grad- 
uate of Washington and Jefferson College, 
and for several years has been teaching in the 
Corning Academy, Corning, Iowa, where she 

was a most successful teacher. 


The Seminary lanais have been painted, the 
roof of the recitation recom repaired, and the 
grounds put in excelicnt condition. The Sem- 
inary opens Septeinher Ist. 


A lawn party was held on the Seminary 
grounds on the afternoon and evening of July 
26th. Tennis and ping pong were the games 
of amusement. Fifty dollars was cleared to 
go towards the expenses of the Seminary. 


When Mrs. Olding returns, it is hoped that 
she will bring with her a Miss Olding to take 
the position of primary music teacher in the 
Seminary. 


The recent report of the Treasurer of JXo- 
hala Seminary shows an encouraging state of 
affairs. Although there will be heavy drains 
on the school, it is hoped that the balance on 
hand has given the school start cnough, so 
that, with the assistance of the Board and re- 
turns from the pupils, it may successfully con- 


| tinue. 


il 9 Board. The resignation of Mr. 
Be eae H. Beers has been 


announced, and is very 
much regretted by all. His earnest work and 
attractive manly bearing have won for him 
many friends outside of the school. This fact 
no doubt accounts for the very prompt offer 
made him of an excellent position in the 
courts, made vacant by the death of Mr. Ha- 
No successor is yet announced. It is 
believed, however, that a good man can and 
will be obtained. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lyman have been spending 
their vacation on the Olaa road very near to 
the Volcano. 


It is understood that the Hawaiian Sunday 
Schools are taking considerable interest in the 
plan of the Hilo Boarding School’s extension, 
which shall at some time provide for a school 
for girls as well as for boys. The very pretty 


certificates which are furnished to every 
scholar who gives fifty cents or a dollar for 
this purpose are an effective means of secur- 
ing interest. After all, if not much money 
comes in this way, the idea is a good one as 
a mere matter of education. 


Kamehameha .K. Goss Miss Pope, 
with two of the graduates 
of the Girls’ School, has been on Maui most 
of the vacation, and although not in the best 
of health during that time managed to eijoy 
herself with several of the young women who 
live in Hana, where she spent the greater part 
of her time. 


To take the place of Miss Barnard, who re- 
cently returned to her home, comes Miss Roch- 
ford of Missouri, and her department \ 2 
Science. 


Miss Cora Albright is welcomed to her old 
position. She has been in Chicago for a year 
studying. 


Applications are more numerous than usual 
for places in the School, and it will be crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity, ninety having been 
already admitted, with a number of disap- 
pointed applicants reaching in the neighbor- 
hood of forty. The plan of increasinz facil- 
ities cannot be realized until the finances of 
the estate warrant it. 


PREPARATORY. 
Miss Knapp is suffering with what it is 
hoped is only a temporary disability—a 
sprained ankle, : 


There is only one new teacher at the Pre- 
paratory also, a Miss N. M. Sturtevant, of 
Oakland; a sister, by the way, of Mr. Sturte- 
vant who taught for three years at Mills In- 
stitute in this city. 


Miss M. Post, after a year in Denver, has 
returned to her work. 


The demand for places is equally great at 
the Preparatory, many having been refused 
already. 


MANUAL, 

The vacation has seen considerable work 
accomplished, and something in the way of 
a new departure. The painting this year has 
been done by the boys under the superintend- 


ence of Mr. La Crosse. There has been a large 
extent of surface to be painted, when one con- 


siders the floors of the dormitories and reci- 
tation rooms, as well as some of the cottages. 
Even the ceilings of Bishop Hall have been 
revarnished. 


Two beautiful koa cases have been put in 
the corridor of Bishop Hall, which are the 
work of the boys of the carpenter class. Be- 
sides being an adornment to the building, they 
will contain a complete illustration of the 
courses in the shops. 


Farm work has been continued as usual. An 
item that will interest many is that ten cows, 
averaging nine quarts of milk daily, are kept 
at the school. These furnish milk for the three 
departments. The milk average is high, due 
to a scientific regard for the character of the 


fodder and the attention to regularity. This 


next year more attention will be given to the 
raising of various grasses and feed products, 
which will include buffalo, and guinea grass as 
well as alfalfa. : 


There is one new teacher for the Manual 
Continued on page 13. , 
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MARY DILLINGHAM FREAR 


The problems relating to the kitchen, 
and which constitute so large a part of 
the burdens and difficulties of the home 
life, would seem to point to a revolution 
in our domestic economy in the not dis- 
tant future. The loss of time and nerve 
wear which are now invalued in the em- 
ployment and management of servants 
and in the other labor connected with the 
mere process of providing something to 
eat, will not always be endured. 


CHINESE HOMES -IN HONOLULU 


It is difficult to find in Honolulu a typ- 
ical Chinese home, one furnished and con- 
ducted throughout in Oriental fashion, 
so imbued have the people become with | 
the manners and ideas of the country in 
which they are living. Even the most. 
conservative, though clinging tenaciously | 
to his old beliefs, makes some concession 
to the march of progress by the modern | 
American furniture seen in his dweiling. 

Externally the Chinese houses differ 
from their Japanese neighbor only in the 
strip of gilt paper above the door, written, | 
in peculiar characters, with expressions 
significant of some phase of Chinese 
thought. Translated, one reads: “Happy 
is he who obtains wealth.’ Another: 
“Outgoing, incoming, peace be with you,” 
a sentiment well worthy a place over our 
own portals. 

We must not linger, however, at the 
entrance, for there is much to interest 
within. A shy, sweetfaced Chinese 
woman comes forward at our knock, and, | 
bidding us welcome, hastens to bring the 
inevitable cup of tea. No home is com- 
plete without its tea pot, constantly filled | 
and kept warm in the prettiest of tea 
cozies. 

While she is thus engaged let us glance 
about us for a moment. A curious mix- 
ture of things, Chinese and foreign, meets 
our gaze. Over the mantel, perhaps, 1s a 
clock, of the latest American make, tick- | 
ing off the hours in the most approved | 
fashion; yonder is a handsome sewing 
machine; next, perhaps, is an unpreten-| 
tious redwood table, while near this,’ 
again, may be a costly teak-wood stand 
or settee, elaborately carved, and draped 
with a covering of silk or satin, richly 
embroidered. The family collection of 
photographs is generally exhibited on the 
walls; and often long scrolls of bright 
pink, yellow, or scarlet paper, are seen, 


the gift of some friends, and expressing 
sentiments congratulatory to the family. 
Then, too, are often seen representations 
of their gods, before which incense is 
burning and offerings of rice and wine 
placed. A glance through the open door 
reveals the kitchen with its queer cooking 
arrangements ; the table around which the 
inmates gather for meals, helping them- 
selves with chopsticks from the large bowl 


in the center, to the small bowls at each | 
| place. 


We must not, however, dwell longer on 
objects around us, for our hostess waits 


|us with the hot tea. A word in regard to 


the etiquette of this cup of tea may not 
be amiss. As the lady of the house offers 
it to us, with the invitation “Yum cha?” 
(“Will you drink tea?) rising, we re- 
ceive it in both hands. Seating ourselves 


again, after she too has poured her cup | 


of tea, we raise ours towards her as 
though about to drink to her health, and 
repeating the words “Yum cha?” are then 
at liberty to sip it as we please. 


WHY? 


I sometimes wonder to myself 
If such a thing could be 
That my mother was a boy 
When she was young like me. 
You'll always find her right on hand 
In everything we do; 
She seems to know just what boys like 
And how to play things too. 


Once I took to whittling boards— 
Every piece I found,— 

Till my aunt said life was dreary 
With whittling boys around; 

But mother said she’d often wished 
For forks and spoons of wood, 

So I made some—I worked hard 
And did the best I could. 


Marbles, kites and spinning tops 
With me all had their day. 
Mother often used to come 
And watch us at our play. 


And ball!—one time we lacked a boy 


To make our “nine” complete, 
So mother took first base—and say,— 
She helped our side to beat. 


That show we had in our back yard— 
The greatest thing it was! 
We rode on horses, had trained dogs, 
And cats that shook their paws. 
We did some heavy acting too, 
On bars and hoops and rings, 
Mother helped us dress the clown, 
And did a lot of things. 


| Foot-ball just now is my new craze, 


Children are an important feature of | 


every household. We are irresistibly 
drawn toward them, so cunning are the 
little tots in their picturesque dress, their 
faces shining, their hair arranged in sev- 
eral tiny braids tied with bits of gay 
worsted. 

But time is passing on, so followed by 
the good wishes of our hostess for a “‘leis- 
urely walk” (“man man hang”) we take 
our departure, carrying with us pleasant 
memories of this glimpse into the home 
life of the average Chinese. 

Our Christian people are found in com- 
fortable cottages, furnished often wholly 
in American style. Not only are material 


_advantages enjoyed, but there is a long- 


ing for a truer family life as well. Wo- 


men are set on a higher plane; husbands 
and wives go out walking with each 
other; men and women mingle on equal 
terms in the parlor and around the dining 


table ; kindergartens and schools are free- | 


ly patronized, for girls as well as boys; 
young married couples oftener set up 
housekeeping for themselves, rather than 
live in the old ancestral home under the 
control of the husband’s mother. Thus, 
in the words of one who has had unusual 
opportunity to study conditions in Hono- 
lulu, “our American civilization is bring- 
ing a truer home life to the Chinese who 
come to us from across the sea.” 


Mabel Sunter. 


My dear aunt is much vexed, 

And wonders what rude, heathenish 
[ll be doing next. 

"Most every time the match comes off, 
Mother drives down to see. 

You may be sure I plav my best 
When she is watching me. 


thing 


I ’spose that some boys like their mothers 
Because they cook and sew, 
And mend their clothes and keep them clean, 
And all such things, you know. 
I’ve lots and lots of reasons, too, 
But the very biggest one 
Is because this mother mine, 
Always likes my fun. 
—G. D. S. 


ALLIGATOR PEARS, 


Now that this fruit is in its prime, here are 
same of the ways in which it may be served: 
iis 
Cut in halves; remove seed. Serve on indi- 
vidual plates, to be eaten 
a:—With pepper, salt, lemon juice or vin- 
egar, or 
b:—With sugar and Chinese orange juice. 
2 
Peel, cut in long strips or tiny blocks to be 
eaten in soup. 


se 
Peel, mash with pepper and salt. Serve very 
cold in lettuce leaves. 


4. 
Cut in blocks, add French dressing; garnish 
with water cress. 


5: ; 
Peel, mash, season. Use as sandwich filling. 
Cut in blocks; add salt, pepper, lemon juice, 


tomato catsup and tomato chutney to taste. 
Serve with shaved ice as a cocktail. 
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* | RECORD OF EVENTS] + 


July 28th.—Agricultural Fair opens in 
Drill Shed. Nevadan arrives from Coast 
—the first oil-burning steamer here. 

29th.—Agricultural Fair closes, after 
successful exhibits of fruits, vegetables, 
grasses, etc. 

30th.— Merchants’ 
much interest. 

31st—Rear Admiral Merry surrend- 
ers command of Honolulu Naval Station 
to Capt. W. H. Whiting, U.S. N. 


August 2d.—Republican Primary Elec- 


Fair closed, after 


tions held throughout city with immense- | 


ly increased vote. 


6th.—The Fred J. Wood arrives with 
the body of Capt. J. J. Jacobsen, mur- 
dered eight days previous by the Japanese 
cabin-boy, abetted by the cook. The 
widow and two little ones on board. 

8th—Bishop Henry B. Restarick ar- 
rives to take supervision of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Hawaii. 

11th—A. W. Mitchell, a wealthy ner- 
vous patient, throws himself into the sea 
from S. S. Coptic, and is drowned. 

18th.—Heavy fire in early morning. 
About one acre burned over of new and 
slightly-built two-story structures crowd- 
ed by Asiatics, on River street, between 
Pauahi and King streets. Trolley wire 
down on Hotel street. Loss estimated at 
$80,000. Insurance $50,000. Fire start- 
ed from lamp upset by cat. Native Legis- 
lature again blamed for refusing to ex- 
tend the fire limits to River street. 


19th.—Prof. Wood and _ four 


ty young people made the same ascent. 


22d—U. S. A. Transport Buford from 
Manila puts in with leaking boilers. 
About 900 soldiers on board besides of- 
ficers. 


23d.—Fire in rear warehouse of Camp- | 


bell Block, corner Fort and Merchant 
streets. Started from gasoline container 
and lantern. Several stores and_ offices 
damaged, chiefly by water. 
mated at $100,000. Heavy insurances. 
Fire starts again next day, but soon sub- 
dued. 

24th.—Relief steamer Hanalei sent to 
Laysan I. arrives with whole ship’s com- 
pany of missing bark Ceylon, which sank 
July 3d, with cargo of guano, ten days 
from Laysan, and 300 miles E. S. E. 
Bark old and leaky. 
two boats, four-days in returning to Lay- 
san. 

26th.—Cargo of nitrate at R. R. wharf, 
on barkentine Addenda, takes fire while 


lady | 
teachers of Normal School ascend Kaala | 
by new trail. A few days later over twen- | 


Losses esti- 


People escaped in | 


unloading. Speedily extinguished by fire 
department. Much damage from water. 

28th.—Wireless telegram from man- 
ager of Volcano House, “Active lake 
formed at Halemaumau  4oo fect in 
diameter.” 

29th.— Small fire.in early morning in 
Japanese brick store opposite Love’s 
Bakery. 


MARRIED 


MAERTENS-BECKLEY—In this city, July 
30, Anton George Maertens to Miss Violet 
Kinoole Beckley. 

BLACKMAN-HOLDSWORTH—In this city, 
August 2, L. G. Blackman to Mrs. Holds- 
worth. 

WARREN-PARRISH—In this city, Aug. 4, 
Louis John Warren, to Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
liams Parrish. 

ANDERSON-DICKSON—In this city, Aug. 
5, Robert Anderson, to Miss Margaret Scott 
Dickson. 

MATHEWS-KEYES—In this city, August 
11, ohn N. Mathews, to Miss Christina S. 
Keyes. 

LULL-WOOD—In San Francisco, August 
sth, Henry Morris Lull of Honolulu, to Miss 
Mary Alice Wood, daughter of Rev. E. A. 
Wood. 


DEATHS 


i HARRISON—In this city, August 3d, Cap- 


tain J. H. Harrison, aged 62 years, and res- 
ident here 37 years. 

SMITHIES—In this city, August 3d, John 
Samuel Smithies, aged 70 years, resident 
here 52 years, and prominent in the public 
service. , 


DALL—In this city, August 8th, George L. | 


Dall, from heart disease, about 45 years old. 

OLIVER—At Waikiki, August 12, Dr. Rich- 
ard Oliver, long a government physician to 
Hawaiians. 

GROSSMAN—At Pasadena, Cal., August 7th, 
Morris M. Grossman, brother of Dr. M. E. 
Grossman of Honolulu, aged 49 years. 

LLOYD—At Kalihi, August 25th, Thomas 
Alfred Lloyd, aged 58, a public servant of 
twenty years standing. 


|x| vy. w.o. a. [x 
THE CHANGES AT THE ROOMS 


Owing to the continually increasing mem- 
bership and the growing numbers who daily 


use the rooms, the Board of Directors feel that | 


it is expedient to enlarge the quarters before 
the fall work begins. They have, therefore, 


| arranged to secure one half of the entire top 


floor in the Boston Building and the Hawaiian 
Trust Co. will soon have the rooms made ready 
for occupancy. The two front rooms formerly 
occupied by the Hawaiian Board are thrown 
together by the removal of the partition to 
make a comfortable gymnasium and lecture 
room. It will be fitted up, under Miss Bacon’s 
direction, with chest weight machines, clubs, 


wands, dumb-bells, jumping standard, travel-'- 


ling rings and flying rings. Basket ball will 
be played in the open air, the court to be used 
to be announced later. 

At the left of the gymnasium will be a room 
fitted with three shower baths, lockers, stor- 


age closet and dressing room. The old lunch 
room, by a change in the partitions, is made 
into a small but entirely convenient kitchen, 
with drop tables, sink and ample shelf room. 
Adjoining it is the enlarged lunch room with 
seating space for thirty at a time. The rest 
room and office remain as before. . 

These changes, while most necessary, in- 
volve heavy expense and the Board of Direct- 
ors feel that the work of the Association has 
been so appreciated by the women of the city 
that they will be most loyal in helping to share 
the burden of the work. Each new member 
brought into the Association is a help; each 
one who, by her willingness to undertake com- 
mittee work, to do some of the little things 
which are not for show but for service, shares 
some of the responsibility, thus becomes a real 
helper in the entire work, and deserves a full 
share in the success. 

Many and generous are the words of love 
for the Association, hearty are the expressions 
of appreciation of its service from those who 
have already left its ranks. One says, “The 
Y. W. C. A. meant so much to me that I am 
trying 10 organize an Association here in my 
own home town and already there is much 
enthusiasm aroused.” Another writes, “Please 
accept the enclosed renewal of my membership. 
Although my new home is so far away, I want 
to feel that I still belong to the dear old Y. 
W. C. A. in Honolulu.” 


WHO SHOULD COMPOSE COMMIT- 
TEES? 


1. The woman who is willing to lead, not 
the woman who has to be carried. 

2. The woman who is willing to work, not 
the woman who complains of it. 

3. The woman who forgets her own indi- 
viduality in her enthusiasm for the work, not 
the woman who is constantly sounding the 
personal note. ‘ 

4. The woman who has the courage to as- 
sume responsibility, and brave criticism, not 
the woman who is fearful because of possible 
failure and wilts under adverse opinion. 

5. The woman who thinks it her duty to 
have opinions and offer suggestions in the dis- 
cussion of ways and means, not the woman 
who is silent and non-committal, but after- 
ward critically wonders why wiser measures 
were not adopted. 


6. The woman who, when she makes a mis- 
take, frankly acknowledges it and undismayed 
sets about remedying it, knowing that she who 
never makes a mistake seldom makes any- 
thing else—From the International Messenger. 


AMONG OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The Harlem, N. Y., Association announces 
classes in stenography, bookkeeping, domestic 
art, business preparation, elocution, piano, 
vocal music, and advanced English. This As- 
sociation has two Secretaries, a Physical Di- 
rector, and two other workers. They are hard 
at work this summer clearing off a $10,000 
debt, and a few weeks ago, one of the mem- 
bers, a stenographer, brought in nearly $200 
which she had secured from employers and 
friends. They have a paid-up membership of 
1180. 

The bright weekly “Bulletin” of the Detroit 
Y. W. C. A. chronicles a large and varied ac- 
tivity. A building fund, which has reached 
$79,500 is one of the many cheering things re- 
ported. The Misses Berry, so recently visitors 
in Honolulu, are members of this Y. W. C. A. 

The Association in Worcester, Mass., has — 


next Enterprise. 
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a beautiful vacation home at Princeton. 
cycle trips, rides in the comfortable carriage 
belonging to the home, tramping parties up 
Mt. Wachusett and restful “home times’ in 
the cozy house and grounds make a vacation 
spent there a delight. We hope the time will 
come when Honolulu girls will have a sum- 
mer camp where wholesome, happy times may 


_ be had at a price within the means of all. 


The Waltham Y. W. C. A. is supporting an 
orphan girl in Armenia. A Food Fair and an 
exhibition of fruit, flowers and vegetables 
helped to raise the fund. 

The Gloversville, N. Y. “Star” is constantly 
increasing in magnitude. The larger sheet is 
a fine record of good work done. 


NOTICES 


1. Annual meeting September 8th in the 
new gymnasium. All members earnestly re- 
quested to be present. 

2. Members are requested 


to notify the 


General Secretary of any changes of residence. 


3. Potted plants will be greatly appreciated 
in the new rooms, especially hardy ferns or 
palms. 


| oa | CHURCH NEWS | 3K | 


The Makawao Forejgn Protestant 
Church sustains regular Sunday morning 
service. The pupils of Maunaolu Sem- 
inary attend in a body and are occasion- 
ally addressed by the pastor in a sermon 
especially for young people. 

The Sunday School, under a very effi- 
cient superintendent, has increased in 
number during the past year. The Bible 
class is conducted by a different teacher 
each Sabbath, and there are beside, Inter- 
mediate, Primary and Kindergarten 
classes. 

The work of the church in general is 
the support of the Japanese mission at 


Bi- ! 


Rev. Mr. Nash was recommended to 
the officials of the church by Rev. Jas. M. 
Alexander, formerly of Maui, now of 
Oakland, California. He is said to be one 
of the most successful ministers in the 
State of California and is considered the 
eminently fit man for Hilo. He has made 
-excellent records at the West Minster 
_Chuarch in San Francisco, at Sacramento, 
San Diego and at Carson City. Mrs. 
Nash is an enthusiastic co-worker with 
her husband, and has been fully as suc- 
cessful as he in her branches of church 
work. 


The Pacific of Aug. 2d states that Rev. 
J. A. Cruzan had been ill for ten days at 
his residence on Bush street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Rev. J. M. Lydgate of Lihue, Kauai, 
went to the Coast by the Aorangi for a 
two months’ vacation in the Puget Sound 
region. 

SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF REV. 
T. OKUMURA ON THE JAPAN- 
ESE BOARDING SCHOOL 


The Japanese Boarding School has 
made good progress during the past six 
months. The improvement in manners 
and in the general behavior of the child- 
ren has had great influence upon their 
parents and upon children outside. Some 
parents have given up drinking, and have 
been induced to go to church. The child- 
ren are also an important nucleus of our 
Sunday School. They are divided into 
five or six small bands, who go out to in- 
vite other children to the school every 


Paia and Hamakuapoko, and contribu-| Sunday morning. They are very skillful 


tions to Maunaolu Seminary. 
The women of the church have an or- 
ganized Ladies’ Aid Society which raises 


-funds each year for whatever work is 
needed. At present they are contribut- 


ing towards the Japanese work, and sup- 
porting two kindergarten assistants. 
The Maui Branch of the Woman’s 
Board holds bi-monthly meetings at each 
of which there is presented some subject 
for thought and prayer, and items of mis- 
sionary interest) throughout the world. 
The contributions are mostly for the 
Chinese and Japanese work on this island. 


The following clipping from a Hilo 
paper has been received: 

Rev. Frank L. Nash, one of Califor- 
nia’s most successful ministers has ac- 
cepted a call from the First Foreign 
Church of this city and will arrive by the 
Mr. Nash will be ac- 
companied by Mrs. Nash and takes the 


in winning children. Often they will in- 
vite them to join in some game, such as 
baseball, on Saturday, and come to Sun- 
day School the next day. We feel it is 
especially important to give them phys- 
ical culture, because they have more hard 
lessons than the children of the other 
races. Beside going to the public school, 
they have, in addition, in the afternoon, 
the study of their own language in the 
Japanese school. So Miss Talcott kindly 
made an arrangement for them to take 
gymnastic lessons from Mr. Young every 
Saturday in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. 
We earnestly desire to get a small piece 
of land near the school for a vegetable 
garden. We think it would be an excel- 
lent thing for the health of the children. 

We have, at present, 53 children: 38 
from Oahu; 8 from Kauai; 4 from Ha- 
waii, and 3 from Maui. Of these, 7 are 
supported free of charge, while 4 are pay- 
ing half rates owing to the poverty of 


pulpit of the First Foreign Church for a} their parents. 


few months. 


We thank all our generous and kind- 


hearted friends who have assisted us with 
money and in other ways, and we also 
thank the Japanese physicians who ‘have 
attended the sick children and given them 
medicine free of charge. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT FROM JANU- 
ARY 1st TO JUNE 30th, 1902. 


RECEIPTS, 
Received from Boarders ....$1,285.05 
Hawatian Board .... 60.00 


“Mrs. Castle, Mrs. Cole- 
man and Miss Castle. 60.00 
“ Mrs. S. N. Castle (spec- 
Ne Se. ange e ome eae 75.00 
“~ Miss C. D. Castle (spec- 
dalll Meeeeene isha: daca aca eve 25.00 
OSIM ISS. MED ER aver ook oe 50.00 
Lo INES Ss Wile ton clbeeS ee.clbee 50.00 
Se eevlisss Ca Weabaul dingy 3. 2.50 
Total By Pedant $1,607.55 
EXPENDITURES. 
Deficitiof last report. .--9.a- $ 94.35 
HOOCUS hiltiuen wake eet teen ers 1 all 24 LOO 
\WVEIGInb rates on, Airis Gu rksartoakes 6 107.40 
SES) | sich INANE RG aA Se 24.00 
Wages of a cook and general 
SER WANES. We oia-crticenns neremiens 136.25 
Kerosene oil and other minor 
EXPEMCESi se, steamy ae ere es 103.80 
MBOtaIR GL Pract ean tache- $1,712.70 
ID eficity-is onde. $ 105.15 


re Okumura, 
Principal Japanese Boarding School. 
Honolulu, H. T., August 18, 1902. 


“A noble cause cannot of itself make a 
man noble. We must despair of growing 
great, unless we can feel that we are given 
to the cause to work for it, and not it to 
work for us.”—Philips Brooks. 


Especially equipped to take 
entire charge of your business 
interests in these islands; and 
to collect and remit income 
derived therefrom. 


im 
KEAN 
iS > 


SS 


First Class Investment Se- 


M\ curities Bought and Sold. 


\ 


923 Fort St. HONOLULU, H. T, 


er 8 ee 
Modern Photograph 


Lhe quality and price 
in perfect harmony 
with your taste and 
purse---and do Jus- 
fice to your face, 


RICE & PERKINS, 
(PHOTOGRAPHERS ) 


Union & Hotel Sts, 
Tel. Main 77. 


Oregon Block, 
Studio Upstairs. 
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e 5 | Eustis, Florida, April 4, 1902... 
aa Get Eas Mt oka i | My Dear FrieND:—The Chautauqua 
CHILDREN’S SOCIETY Assembly came and brought many good | 
things, among them the lectures of Prof. | 

Hitchcock, who was our guest a little | 

| more than a week, and we “did enjoy his 

visit so much. On Wednesday, March 
12th, a party of twelve went by the little | 
steamer Don through Lake Eustis, Dead 
River and Lake Harris, to Yahala. There 
a company is putting in a new plant to 
prepare kaolin for shipping, and it is a/| 
very large affair with a great deal of fine 
machinery for separating the kaolin from 
other substances. Here they have a large 
dredge with which they scoop. the kaolin 
from the bottom of Lake Harris. Two 
miles distant they have works where men 
take kaolin out of the ground by mining, 
but we did not go to it, as it was too far 
to walk after we landed, and the railroad | 
connecting the two is not yet finished. 
Four men with the dredge can do as 
much as twenty mining. This was the 
first time I had had a chance to take such 
a trip and I enjoyed it to the full. The 
day was warm but not hot, sky beautiful 
with clouds which tempered the glare of | 
the sun. The moss hung in festoons on } 
the trees, and the curious southern Cy- 
presses are very unique. They grow 
large.as the trunks approach the ground, 


The fiftieth annual report of the Ha- 

waiian Mission Children’s Society has 
come out from the tribulations of the 
printing office, and it will be in the hands 
of every member before this notice can 
be read. It contains errors that we al- 
ready know of, and probably others that 
we shall hear of, but, as a whole, it is a 
monumental mile- stone—a book to be 
read and preserved; enlivened by five 
portraits, full to repletion in its list of 
members, and having the largest edition 
ever ordered. The number of members 
touches high water mark in this issue. 
The revised Constitution will restrict the 
admission of members; and the society 
will probably sanction a pruning of the 
list, so that they who remain shall be, in 
fact, active members. 

a behalf of the Treasurer, we call at- 
tention of members to Art. III of the By- 
Laws, last clause, which is new. “All 
members of the Society, including those 
abroad, are expected each to contribute 
at least one dollar annually. 


The following are extracts from a 
private letter to Miss Martha Chamber- 
lain. 
principal of Kawaiahao Seminary: 


The writer was for some years| something like some palms only the trunk 
) divides in parts like the aerial roots of the 


PIANO PERFECTION PERSONIFIED 


Nearly seventy years of Among the 
uninterrupted success in the man- 
ufacture of the KNABE PIANO 


insures the possessor of the Knabe 


LT PE I A OEE TF A PRT 


_ of today, an instrument incompar- 


able in the realm of pianos C. M, COOKE THEO. RICHARDS 
A, F. JUDD A. B. WOOD 
WM. KNABE & Co Consult Miss C. B. HYDE 


Baltimore New York Washington 


_hope for the future of the state. 


THE KNABE 


who have bought a KNABE are the 
following; in whose homes the 


pianos sing their own praises:— 
GOVes. B. 


Cor. Heulu and Keeaumoku Sts. 


|Pandanus, and they stand in the water 


looking as if they had several legs to 
keep them from falling. The lower part 
is very valuable for knees for boats. We 
saw flocks of ducks, a few heron and 
eagles. The water was warm and it 
seemed as if bathing would be pleasant. 


I think Prof. Hitchcock enjoyed it and 


the party was arranged for him by the 
kindness of our pastor. The Professor 
made many friends, and his lecture on the 
formation of Florida has given me more 
Among 
other things he says the underlying rock 
of the state is the same as that of Texas 
where the oil wells are found. When 
questioned, he said if any one was boring 
for oil he should not discourage it. 


Professor H. took his wife and daught- 
er to the southern part of the state, and 
they invited me to Ormund on their re- 
turn but [ was not able to go. It was 
too bad, for they could have told me so 
much of their life on the Islands. Profes- 
sor H. did not stay long enough to clear 
up some of the puzzling geological ques- 
tions concerning Central Florida, as I 
wish he could. 

I wish I could send you some of the 
sweet peaches which are just getting ripe. 
The weather this spring has been much 
warmer than last. After we came in 
June it was not so warm as it has been 
the last two or three weeks. The roses 


Honolulu people 


DOLE F. J. LOWREY 


Honolulu 


The olianders remind me 
of Hawaii. The magnolias perfume the 
air. For almost two months we had de- 
licious peas to eat and the lettuce sur- 
passed all I ever saw, was in heads nearly 
as large as cabbage, crisp and white. The 
cabbages are fine in flavor, and the pota- 
toes, though ours are small, are fine in 
flavor, while tomatoes promise well. It 
requires eternal vigilance, however, for 
the hot sun burns things, the drought 
dries them, and the insects eat them. I 
find all fruits and vegetables of a super- 
ior flavor and do not know how to account 
for it. 


On my trip to Okahumpka I found so 
many new wild flowers. It is strange to 
find northern plants mixed, as they are, 
with semi-tropical ones. My friends took 
me Monday to see another kaolin plant 
which is near their home, and to see a 
spring which is the source of a stream. It 
is larger than all the yard at Kawaiahao 
Seminary, from the pasture to the road, 
and it has been measured about 70 feet 
in depth and no bottom found. I don’t 
know why people don’t keep trying to 
sound it. The water is very green and 
_ many fishes were in it. Beautiful trees, 
bushes and plants surrounded it, live 
oaks, hickory, magnolia, etc., etc. There 
were many ferns, blackberries, and lots 
of plants I do not know. Miss Galloway 
and I found a large patch of orchidaceae 
—the lovely pogonia ophioglassoides, 
and took home a bouquet. We found, 
also, what | think is the partridge-berry, 
though there were no flowers or fruit to 
distinguish it, but though a little larger, 


are beautiful. 


THY HEALTH’S SAKE! 
ar) 


The justly celebrated 
DR. JOHNSON’S EDUCATORS 


a true health biscuit for 
the most delicate digestion 


And then 
GRAPE NUTS (You know 
them already, delicious and 
appetizing) | 
SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS 
SOULDS WHEAT... . 
. . GERM MEAL 
and 


CEREAL COFFEES (all of them) 
GLUTEN WAFERS : 


s&s 
LEWIS & CO., LTD. 
Food Specialists. 
‘| Tel. 240. 1060 Fort St. 
a 


il be if 1 might give some material aid. 


‘sufferers in India. 
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it has all the characteristics of that plant | 
in New England and Michigan. Nothing 
suggests Mt. Holyoke to me quicker than | 
that dear plant. 

I saw also a pale yellow pond lily, just 
like the white nymphaea odorata, not at 
all like the nuphar adrena. In gardens | 
where they have the Victoria regia, the 
Nile lilies, ete., I have never seen this. I 
brought several roots home. The flower | 
is more than half size of white, pleasant 
odor, leaves reddish, small, a very deli- | 
cate and beautiful and rare thing. If you | 
want one of these, or any one to intro- 
duce them in Hawaii, I will do my best 
to send you a root. You can imagine 
how delightful it is to see these plants. 
Well, I should worship nature if I were 
a heathen, and I wish I knew what would 
take their places in heaven. I do love this 
beautiful world our Father has made for 
us. 

A short time ago I received a prospec- 
tus of the Hilo Boarding School and have 
read it with great interest. I hope the 
plan may be carried out and glad would 


I thank the unpersonal sender and. am 
grateful for it. 
Yours with abiding love, 
Helen S. Norion. 


Continued from page 8 


already on the ground, Mr. Stanley Living- 
stone from Oberlin College, who will have the 
work in music and mathematics. Miss Cru- 
zan, who had the department in English will 
be absent for a year for further work in her 
line, and her successor has not been appointed. 


There is to be but one 

change in the teaching 

force. Mrs. Watson, who 
has served the school at matron long and 
faithfully, leaves to take a similar position in 
Kawaiahao Seminary. This is a matter of 
considerable regret to the Makawao people. 
The name of her successor is not yet ready for 
publication. 


Maunaolu Semi- 
nary 


The first fruits outside of Honolulu of Miss 
Adams’s work in lace making will be seen in 
Maunaolu this year. A Kamehameha lace 
maker, Miss Ahia, will have charge of the lace 
making department in Maunaolu this coming 
year, and an interesting additional fact is that 
Hawaiian ladies of Honolulu are guaranteeing 
her salary. So industrial features are strength- 
ening yearly in the. school. Over $500 was 
taken in from the weaving department last 
year, considerably more than paying the salary 
of the instructor and the cost of materials. 
Many beautiful things are made and ordered 
from the district. : 


The three missionary societies of the school 
deserve particular mention. Their work last 
year was of an eminently practical character. 
The King’s Daughters and the Christian En- 
deavor Society furnished partial support for 
girls and did considerable sewing for the needy 
ones, while the foreign missionary society 
raised quite a sum of money for the famine 
These things are the best 
indications of the real spirit of the school. 
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Tel. Main 103. P: O. Box 56s. 
RANK F. FERNANDES, 


NOTARY PUBLIC. 


Office with Cecil Brown, 93 Merchant St. 


BABY 
ORGAN 


isloud enoughand 


can be most easily handled—if 


-BILMORN.. 
$25.00 SO.00 35.00 


They are in use in churches 
and missions in this city 


CALL AND SEE ONE AT THE 


HAWAIIAN BOARD ROOMS 


Bos hon Son bin GS: 


Tables and Stands 
| Calabashes 
Canes 
Chairs 
Cabinets, 


Anything if you furnish the design. 


ahOA 


Office Furnishings, Desks, 
Window Seats, Hat-racks, Etc., 


Made by the 


15S (eS) Big = 


at the TRADE SCHOOL under the direction 
of Mr. Ralph Geer. 


Call at the Boys BricapE TRADE SCHOOL. 
Tel. White 1312. King St., near R. R. Depot. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU WANT. 


Sunday School. 


a} | al | [a] f See | 
st} 18) | 13) | BADGE|} "=" I= 
; 5 ese 


TTHE EBERHART SYSTEM 


To induce regularity of attendance. 
Room for 200 names. Lasts four years with 
increasing interest. In use on the Islands. 
Send to 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 
406 Boston Building. 


WIRY & HIT syI0MA,, 


‘NOTHING LIKE IT.” 
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HIS IS 


an advertisement! 


And yet no one will be disap- 


pointed who regards it as 
“reading matter.” 
That’s the point precisely, “read- 


ing matter,’—religious “read- 
ing matter,” tobesure. You 
can’t get it in town in any 
variety. 

ourselves do not keep much 
of it in stock, but we can 


show vou what to get, and 
then ge? it for you at asaving 
to you. 


There’s 
FLEMING H. REVELL, 
the largest 


Theirs is perhaps 
assortment cf 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
published. 


We have many of them, é@. g.— 
Missionary Classics, 
(Around the World in Bookland) 
Bible Study, 
Archaeology, 
Biography and Autobiography, 
Children’s Stories, 
Wall Rolls and Maps. 


edn thee 3 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LINE 


We have papers and devices 
to show you; and as to 


BIBLES 


There is our strong point. 


We have... 
Teachers’ Bibles, 
Twentieth Century Bibles, 
Farrar Fenton’s Bibles, 
Polychrome Psalms. 


HYMN AND SONC BOOKS 


can be examined here at the 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 


406-407 Boston B’l’g. 


P. O. Box 489 - - - - - Honolulu 


A thoroughly new admin- 
istration takes hold this 
year. Miss McLeod, as 
the public is aware, has been secured as Prin- 
cipal. Miss Caldwell has been obtained from 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, as the only new 
teacher beside Mrs. Watson. It is proposed 
to somewhat reduce the teaching force, per- 
haps it will be possible to get alo: ng with two 
less teachers without lessening the number of 
pupils admitted. This step is necessitated by 
the very difficult financial condition. The 
school went behind to the amount of thousands 
last year due to some unusual causes. This 
sum was met by a special appropriation of the 
Hawaiian Board from funds held in trust for 
the school. It is proposed to begin the year 
even, but as many of the former helpers have 
been obliged to diminish their coniributions, it 
will be a difficult year. Much dependence, 
however, is placed upon the judgment and abil- 
ity of the management. 


Kawaiahao 


|*| Fistp aores || 


HAWAII--— 

During the early summer Rev. Mr. Turner 
of Kohala made a horseback trip around the 
Island of Hawaii. Mrs: Turner accompanied 
him as far as Hilo. Here he met Mr. Erd- 
man, who supplied the Hilo Foreign Church 
for two weeks. Together they made the trip 
through Puna, Kau and Kona. In all 307 
miles were covered. 


The Kohala Plantation Kindergarten which 
was built during the past year, will open Sep- 
tember Ist. It is expected that Miss Gladys 
Akina, who has been helping in the Honolulu 
Kindergartens the past two years, will be the 
teacher. 


Mr. Kong Tet Yin is thinking of resigning 
the pastorate of the Chinese Church. He ex- 
pects to return -o his old home in China and 
visit his aged parents. Mr. Kong has been a 
faithful pastor to his Kohala flock. 


It is hoped that the Hawaiian Board will 
send a Japanese minister as. soon as possible, 
to take Mr. Kanda’s place in Kohala. There 
are,more Japanese in the community than any 
other nationality. These people are like so 
many children and without a spiritual leader 
are very apt to wander from the paths of 
righteousness. 


Rev. W. D. Westervelt has, while on his 
vacation, held Gospel and temperance meet- 
ings in Kona, Kau, Olaa and Hilo Districts. 
The pictures are an ‘especially attractive feature 
of these meeting and we believe are doing 
good. 


Waiakea Mission work is still carried on and 
measures are being taken to secure the ser- 
vices of a resident worker along settlement 
lines of labor. We sincerely hope that those 
planning for this may be successful in securing 
the needed funds. 


There has been an alarming increase of 
drunkenness in the Konas since the establish- 
ment of licensed saloons. Open drunkenness 
has never been so common as it is now; the 
licensed saloon seems to give a tone of re- 
spectability to it, in the mind of the Hawaiian. 


The new song book, “Leo Hoonani,” seems 
to be very popular among the Hawaiians, and 
the various Sunday-schools are fast learning 
the new songs as that book is to be used at 


J M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D. S: 


DENTAL ROOMS, 


Fort Street. - -  - Boston Building. 


le A. C. WALL, 
DR. O. E. WALL, 


DENTISTS. 


Office Hours: 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Love Building, Fort Street, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Ete. 

Honolulu - - - - -Hawaiian Islands. 


eae Keak AnAdy 

Teacher of 
Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Zither, Ukulele and 
Taropatch. 


Studio:—Love Building, Room 5. 
Hours:—1o to 12 a. m.; 1:30 to 4 p. m. 


Re GEO: Hy HUDDMe 
DENTIST. 


Rooms :—MclIntyre Block, Fort Street. . 


MMELUTH & CO., Ltd. 


227-229 King Street. 
Importers of 


Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods, 
Iron Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbing. 


ALIFORNIA FEED CO., Ltd, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
—AND— 
DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
COR. QUEEN AND NUUANU STS., 
HONOLULU. 


Telephone No. Main 121 - - P.O. Box 452. 


ELLETT & ROBINSON, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Notary Public, Collecting, Typewriting. 


Room 11 Magoon Building. Tel. Main 301. 
Corner Alakea and Merchant Streets. 


M OSES K. NAKUINA, 


Real Estate Agent, Notary Public and Agent 
to Grant Marriage Licenses. 
Murphy Hall, cor. Nuuanu and Beretania Sts., 
or Room 407 Boston Building. ; 
& 
te j 
BD Poa: 
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CURATIVE ae SOAP the quarterlies to be held in the different 


is a pure soap, cleansing and delightful 
to use. Makes the skin like velvet. Best 
for infants; will not cause eruptions. 
Just try a cake and be convinced; 2oc. 
_ box (3 cakes), 50c. 


HOBRON DRUC CO. 


Rerec. WATERHOUSE, 


Office cor. Miller and Beretania Sts. 
Residence, 1598 Thurston St. 

Office Hours:—10 to 12 a. m., 2 to 3 and 

7:30 to 8:30 p. m. Sundays: 10 to II a. m. 

Telephones : Office, White 3492. Res., Blue 2841 


ae B. 


Beretania and Miller Streets. 
Office Hours :—9 to 4. 


Win 


DENTIST. 


DR. ANDERSON, 
DENTIST. 


Philadelphia Dental College, 1883. 
1087 Alakea Street. 


EORGE J. AUGUR, M. D., 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 


435 Beretania St.: Office, 431 
Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Residence, 
Beretania St. 


Office Hours :—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 
to 8 p.m. Sundays: 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. 


R. CHAS. L. GARVIN, 
232 Beretania St., opp. Haw’n Hotel. 


Office Hours :—g to 11 a. m.; 1:30 to 3 and 
7:30 to 8 p. m. Tel. Blue 3881. Res. Tel. 
White 3801. 


BIN TON J. HUFCHINS, 


LIFE, AX, 
FIRE, MARINE 
INSURANCE. 


MclInerny Block. 


PACIFIC HEIGHTS. 


Offers greater attractions and induce- 
ments as a site for choice residences than 
any other portion of Honolulu. 

The Pacific Heights Electric Railway 

‘Line affords easy access to all lots; and 
water and electric lights are supplied 
from independent systems at reasonable 
rates. To parties intending to purchase 
and improve, especially favorable terms 
will be given. 

For further particulars apply to Chas. S. 
Desky, Progress Block, 


schools in September. 


Rey. C. W. P. Kaeo, the blind preacher, has 
made a tour through South Kona since the 
convention at Lahaina, and held communion 
services at Milolii, Kona Waena and Keala- 
kekua. 


The Kahikolu church, at Kealakekua, is still 
struggling to pay the debt incurred in repair- 
ing the church building. 


The meeting of the Hawaii Association at 
Waiohinu will probably be postponed till Sep- 
tember 22. 


During the past month Rev. Mr. Thwing 
has visited Hilo and Olaa and held special 
meetings with the Chinese there. This year 
over 200 Chinese are working on the Olaa 
plantation and there is a good opportunity for 
work among them. 


OAHU-— ‘ 

Mr. J. Fukuda, a tried evangelist who has 
had the benefits of theological study, and who 
has been for six years in Christian work in his 
native land, arrived Aug. 2d by the America 
Maru for work as an evangelist in connection 
with the Hawaiian Board. He goes to Kauai 
to take the place of Mr. K. Ishida, who having 
been for over three years in faithful and suc- 
cessful evangelistic work at Lihue, now takes 
his leave for the mainland, where he desires 
by study in some of the higher schools of 
America, to fit himself for further Chri tian 
work. We are sorry to part with so good a 
fellow laborer, but as he feels impelled to go, 
we bid him God-speed, and a successful issue 
in his high purpose. 


The inevitable drift of matters educational 
and racial is indicated by the word that comes 
to us that fifteen of the students booked for 
the next term of the Hilo Boys’ Boarding 
school, are Japanese. Kawaiahao Girls’ 
School last year kad five or six Japanese girls 
to a total of eighty scholars, a proportion which 
will rapidly increase. 


The marriage on the evening of August 11th 
in the Nuuanu street Japanese Congregational 
church, of Mr. M. Jingu and Miss S. Kaji- 
kawa, was an event of great interest to a large 
audience of Japanese and foreign friends. The 
house was slightly decorated, the parties, spot- 
jiessly dressed, the gentleman in a European 
best suit, while the bride wore with the grace 
ot one to the manor born, a rich but chaste 
Japanese dress. The ice cream was cold, and 
the appointments were carried out with true 
Japanese precision, to the satisfaction of all. 
Mr. Jingu has been in the country six years, 
and for five years and six months has been a 
popular and useful evangelist on the Ewa 
plantation. Miss Kajikawa has been in the 
country about six months, engaged in teaching 
a Japanese primary school, and gives promise 
of being a happy and useful helpmeet. 


Meetings have been held among the Chinese 
rice planters at Moanalua. A good number 
have met at one of their houses on Sunday 
evening to listen to Mr. Wong and Mr. Thwing. 
They seem glad to hear the gospel and say 
“Come every week.” 


We Anglo-Saxons at times sympathize 
with Elizabeth in her German Garden, 
whither she fled to’ escape servants and 
furniture. 


| W G. IRWIN & CO,, 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 
AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co, 


N EW YORK DENTAL PARLORS. 


Plate of Teeth, $5; Gold Crowns, $5; Bridge 
Work, per Tooth, $5; Gold Fillings, $1; Sil- 
ver Fillings, 50 cents. 

Lome ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Elite Bldg., Hotel St. Honolulu, T. H. 


Cane FURNITURE STORE 
Ji 
All kinds of 


FURNITURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURYUAINS, 
PORTIERES, 
TABLE COVERS, ETC. 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR BALLS AND 
PARTIES. 


UNDERTAKING AND EMBALMING. 
TOMBSTONES AND MONUMENTS. 
Residence and Night Call: Blue 3561. 
Telephone: Office, Main 64. 
Nos. 1146-1148 Fort St., Honolulu. 
H. H. WILLIAMS Manager. 


W, W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 
P. O. Box 986. Telephone Blue 2431. 
: 1038 Nuuanu St., Honolulu. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


OPP & COMPANY, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
CHAIRS TO RENT. 

No. 74 King Street - - Honolulu, H. I. 


Diiss CL. WEAVER; JR 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
es 
Merchant St., opposite Post Office. 
oe ot 


Real Estate Titles and Instruments a specialty. 


IN ieee ey & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres't; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial” & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co., Nahiku Sugar Co., Kihei Plantation Co., 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and 
“A, and B.” Line, “Edward May,” “Emily 
F, Whitney,” “W. B. Flint.” 
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W IDELAM RR: CASTLA 


Attorney-at-Law. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block. 
Trust Money carefully invested. 


HACKFELD & GO., Lid. 
° Commission Merchants. 


& 
Cor. Queen & Fort Sts. Honolulu, H. I. 


Fe HLERS CO; 
. Dry Goods Importers. 
as 


All the latest novelties in Fancy Goods 
received, by every steamer. 


ae 


Fort Street Honolulu. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honoluiu, H. I. 


AHU RAILWAY & LAND CO. 


© 


Run through trains to Pearl Harbor, Ewa 
Plantation, Waianae, Waialua and Kahuku. 
Gives tourists an opportunity of viewing some 
of the richest tropical scenery to be found any- 
where. The road passes through sugar, rice, 
taro, coffee, pineapple and banana plantations, 
skirts the shores of the famed Pearl Harbor 
and borders the broad Pacific for a distance of 
thirty miles. Excursion tickets good from Sat- 
urday to Monday. Fa GoMiITH, 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


e BREWER & CO., Limited, 
@ 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, 'H. I. 


AGENTS FOR-—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., Charles Brewer 
& Co.’s Line of New York Packets. 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia LGoard of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; W. F. Allen, Auditor; P. C. Jones, 
H. Waterhouse, G. R. Carter, Directors. 


ETROPOLITAN MEAT CO., LTD. 
M G. J. WALLER, Manager. 


Shipping and Family Butchers 
and Navy Contractors. 


Puryeyors to Oceanic Steamship Co. 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship~ Co. 


No. 50-62 King Street - - Honolulu, H. I. 


HE HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 


For 1902. 28th Issue. 
Bigger and Better than ever. 


One of the most interesting numbers 
yet published. Alike valuable for home 
and foreign readers. 


Nothing excels the Hawaiian Annual 
in the amount and variety of reliable in- 
formation pertaining to these Islands. 


Price 75 cts. 
THOS. G. THRUM, Publisher. 


Hawaiian Islands. 


Mailed abroad for 85 cts. 


Honolulu, 


Wires LOS 
for catalogues and 


prices on anything in 
the line of 
HARDWARE 
SPORTING GOODS | 
SHIP CHANDLERY 


BICYCLES and 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


BO. HARE. SON, ape 
Honolulu, T. H. 


EAVER LUNCH ROOM. 
B H. J. Nolte, Proprietor. 


es 
TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 
ae 


Fort St., Honolulu, H. I. 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 
DEALERS IN 


LUMBER, BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 

WALL PAPERS, 
PAINTS, Ete. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Q. YEE HOP & CO., 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Beretania St., cor. Alakea. Phone Blue 2511. 
Also at the —— 


FISHMARKET - - Meat Stalls 19 and 20. 


pee FURNITURE CO; 
Importers of 


FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
AND BEDDING. 
Fort St., opposite Love Building. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets. 


Kahikinui Meat Market and Grocery. | 


HE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd., 


(Incorporated under the Laws of 
the Hawaiian Republic.) 

Paid-np: Capital’ 45... .eaceeee 
Reserve .. 


ee ear 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS :—Chas. ~ 
M. Cooke, President; P. C. Jones, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F. C. Atherton, 
Assistant Cashier. Henry Waterhouse, C. H. 
Atherton, F. W. Macfarlane, E. D. Tenney, J. 
A. McCandless. 

Solicits the accounts of firms, corporations, 
trusts, individuals, and will promote and care- 
fully attend to all business connected with 
banking entrusted to it. Sell and purchase 
Foreign Exchange, Issue Letters of Credit. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT—Ordinary and 
Term Deposits received and interest allowed in 
accordance with rules and conditions printed 
in pass-books, copies of which may be had on 


-| application. 


Judd Building, Fort Street. 
Ly" ALBERT E. NICHOLS, 


DENTIST. 
ae 


1154 Alakea St. Tel. 345 Main. 


H R. HANNA, 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Home Portraits, Views and Plantation Work a 
Specialty. Kodak Development 
and Printing. 


At Woman's Exchange, Honolulu, H. I. 
ENRY MAY & CO.,, Ltd, 
Wholesale and Retail 


GROCERS, PROVISION MERCH- 
ANTS and COFFEE DEALERS. 


C. H. Atherton, President. 

H. E. McIntyre, Vice-President. 
S. G. Wilder, Secretary. 

H.E. Mcintyre, Manager. 

A. S. Prescott, Treasurer. 


Telephones, 22, 24 and 92. P. O. Box 386 


BANKERS. 
es 


Draw Exchange on the principal ports of the 
world and transact a general 
banking business. 


ae 


(Gy SPRECKELS & €@e 


Honolulu Hawaiian Islands. 


HOS. G. THRUM, 

Importing and Manufacturing 
STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, ~ 
NEWSDEALER, qe 

And Publisher of the Hawaiian Almanac and 

Annual. Dealer in Fine Stationery, Books, 
Toys and Fancy Goods. bic ; 
Fort St., near Hotel St. - - - Honolulu. ea 
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REV. W. M. KINCAID. = 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE BOARD OF THE 
HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION | 


THE FRIEND 


$e 


A CENT APIECE (120 for $1.) 
4x6% in, 
| Famous pic- 
tures for 
Sunday 
School uses 
made by 


BROWN 
of Beverly 
F Mass, 


Send to HAWAIIAN BOARD ROOMS 
406 Boston Bldg. 


(eee HILLS: 


The magnificent residence tract of 
the Oahu College. 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


Supplied with Artesian Water and 
Rapid Transit. 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- 
fered for sale on the easiest terms: one-third 


cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 
years. Interest at 6 per cent. 
For information as to building require- 


ments, etc., apply to 
TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
404 Judd Building. 


Honolulu = = = - Hawaiian Islands. 


AHU: COLLEGE. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, 
and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 
College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art courses. 
For Catalogues, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 
Honolulu, H. T. 


A.B., President.) 


ene pos cos i ee 


Rae: HARDWARE CO., Ltd. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
ae 


At Fort Street— 


Hardware, Art Goods, Picture Mould- 
ings, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Gasoline 
and Kerosene, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, etc. 

& 


At Bethel Street— 
Household Supplies, 
Stoves, Ranges, 
Crockery. 


Sewing Machines, 
Glassware, China, 


| 
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\THE FRIEND B 


Is published the first week of each month, 
AR a bs 
Book Rooms, 406-407 Boston Building. 


in Honolulu, at the Hawaiian Board 


All business letters should be addressed and 
all M. O.’s and checks should be made out to 


» 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend. 
PO; Box 480) 


Subscription rates, $1.50, in advance. 


All communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to 


Rev. J. LEAPINGHAM, 


Managing Editor of The Friend. 
POM BOxaO3S: Honolulu, T. H. 


Tue Boarp or Enprrors: 


Rey. J. Leadingham, Managing Editor, 
Dr. S. E. Bishop, 

Rev. O. H. Gulick, 

Rey. W. D. Westervelt, 

Rey. O. P. Emerson, 

Theodore Richards. 


THE ‘FRIEND 


to have new friends 
shows itself FRIENDLY. 


thus— 


5 subscriptions (new) $5.00 


to any one who will send that amount 
CLUBBING OFFER 


“THE FRIEND” CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST or PACIFIC 


with 


Cost of Congregationalist ........ $3.00 
Cost ot hes tiendinces. fascia $1.50 
ARO GAL" sist wee seve colts, ates Teoners $4.50 


For New Subscribers $3.00 sent to us 
will secure them both. 


COStIOLSP AIC een ee eae $2.00 
Cost of “The Friend” $1.50 
PlOtal-.. necator $3.50 


For New Subscribers $225 will secure 


them both. 


The Congregationalist, Pacific and “The 
Friend” to new subscribers to any one 


address 


Send money to Manager of the Friend. 
P. O. Box 480. 


406-407 Boston Bldg. - - Honolulu. 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans-made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub- 
ject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. i 


od 


H OLLISTER DRUG G@3 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DRUGGISTS. 


And Dealers in Photographic Sues 
Honolulu, H. I. ‘ 
H Commission Merchants, 
Stock Brokers, and 
Dealers in Investment Securities. Attention 
given to the purchase and sale of 


REAL ESTATE. 


We act as Guardians and Trustees; also as 
Agents for parties wishing to have systematic 
and careful attention to business interests. 


ENRY WATERHOUSE & CO, 


Cor. Fort and Merchant Sts., Honolulu, H. T. 


@ J. DAY & CO, 


Groceries and Provisions. 


reanv ( fieeofate 


Phone Main 119 


Nos 112 King Si) = ees 


(Barer. & COOKE, Ltd., 
Honolulu, H. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS. 


Agents for 


The Ewa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricuttural Co., 
The Kohala Sugar Co., 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
The Apokaa Sugar Co., Ltd., 
The -Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standard Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co.,; Boston, 
Aetna Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., 
Alliance Assurance Co., of London. 


Ltd., 


The Friend 
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The supplement this month is a sug- 
gestion in the way of local option legisla- 
tion. 


Subscribers of THE FRIEND are re- 
spectfully requested to send to the man- 
ager their P. O. as well as street number 
to facilitate its delivery. We shail be 
glad also if any subscriber who does not 
receive his copy promptly will notify us 
to that effect. 


THE FRIEND suggests that some better 
institution might try the expedient of the 
saloons and offer a free stand like the one, 
corner Bethel and Hotel streets, to be 
used for all political parties. A crowd 
around one’s place of business should be 
worth considerable: the insidious char- 
acter of the saloon’s venture is perfectly 
apparent. 


It is but fair to the police of our Terri- 
tory to state their side of the failure to 
convict illicit sellers of liquor. They 
claim that many carefully prepared cases 
have resulted merely in being nolle 
prossed on account either of the peculiar 
law of evidence, or else because of arbi- 
trary rules of court. It appears, they say, 
that Circuit Courts have refused to accept 
evidence obtained through spies, and one 
cannot conceive of evidence against liquor 
sellers obtained in any other way. It 
looks as though the law, or rules of par- 
ticular courts, make conviction impos- 
sible. _ 


The special edition of THE FRIEND on 
_the oceasion of its 61st birthday, and in 
honor of the work of the American Board 
in these Islands, is an assured thing. The 
American Board have promised the ed- 
itors of THE FRIEND their hearty support 
and their wish to send a large number of 
the copies to their constituents. Arrange- 
ments are being made with artists, lith- 
ographers and printers to make this num- 
ber a very handsome one. Beyond this 
little need be said at this time; further 
announcement in detail will be made later. 


One of the interesting 
features of the present 
political campaign is seen in the effect 
upon the name of the Republican candi- 
date. He began as Cupid and is now 
Prince Kuhio. This would appear to be 
a reward sufficient to counteract the rig- 
ors of a party campaign. THe FRIEND 


An Outgrown Name 


congratulates Prince Kuhio; either in the 


event of a possible defeat or political re- 
tirement may he never fall back to 
“Cupidw f 


The foregoing sloughing off of a 
“milk” name (as the Chinese would call 
it) suggests the query as to whether such 
were based on any substantial grounds, 
such, for instance, as change of attitude 
or belief. If this were so, might it not be 
becoming the friends of the present dele- 
gate to have a new name presented for 
Mr. Wilcox? Perhaps he too might fair- 
ly lay claim to one. 


The recent incident of 
a drunken sailor found 
drowned in the harbor gave rise to an ed- 
itorial in a daily paper to the effect that 
there should be lights along the water- 
front. It seems almost useless to com- 
ment on this form of a remedy, it is so 
absurdly natural a way to get at a cure 
that only one citizen out of a thousand 
reading it would wonder that the saloon 
was not held responsible for this man’s 
death rather than the darkness. The 
reasonable assumption would seem to be 
that the saloon is a necessity, but that 
darkness is not. We wonder which would 
require the greater effort, to dispel dark- 
ness and to furnish life preservers, 
or to dispense with the first cause—the 
saloon. 


Light aud Law 


* Some more obscurity! 
Definition Needed NAGE dees pe Miesion: 
ary?’ We knew once, and might dare to 
affirm things of a definite nature con- 
cerning him. Perhaps«it is only in Ha- 
wa1i that the term missionary has become 
a political one. We may at least venture 
on a few negations concerning it. A “mis- 
sionary’’ need not be signalized by any 
particular cleanliness of life or honest 
party connections. He need not (as some- 
one has alleged) be a man who pays his 
quarterly bills. Certainly he need not 
have any of the blood of the Christian pio- 
neers in his veins. If it were necessary 
to stipport these statements, one need but 
cell attention to the fact that in the last 
fifteen years almost everyone in the Is- 
lands has been called a “missionary” in 
direct violation of any of the above meth- 
ods of identification. On the other hand, 
tc call a man a “missionary,” it is not 
requisite that he be a horse thief, and 
there is a shade of distinction in meaning 
between the term and that of “carpet-bag- 
ger,” Suspicion seems to point that there 


are some grounds for classing a “mission- 
ary” with the usually abhorred class who 
are successful. This allows for the mar- 
vellous variations in the applicability of 
this term; for instance, when a man is 
among the “ins” he is a “missionary,” 
but when the seesaw of affairs leaves him 
among the “outs” he can safely and per- 
tinently fling at those still “in” this epi- 
thet of contempt and derision. We be- 
lieve, however, that there is more in this 
mystery than we have unraveled. 


It will have to be con- 
ceded that society looks 
askance at this genus, nay, perhaps there 
is some reason. It is hard to get at the 
facts, due to the various concepts which 
have been crammed into the term, but 
here is part of the case against the re- 
former: He is not called a “tortoise be- 
cause he taught us.” He is called a re- 
former because he does not nor can he re- 
form. It is a bit of subtle irony to call a 
man a reformer. He is “unpractical.” 
Again, “he doesn’t recognize conditions.” 
It might not be such a hopeless case, but 
the worst is yet to be said, “He has the 
very best of intentions.” 
Herein lies society’s hope, viz: to care- 
fully divide men into two classes: reform- 
ers and non-reformers, and then to avoid 
the former as we would the pestilence. 
With the latter class, society can have lit- 
tle quarrel, though it would probably ad- 
mut that notwithstanding the above weed- 
ing process there may be still some in- 
ferior material left in it. There is no 
omitting the warning: let each man look 
to himself. Anyone who attempts to im- 
prove conditions save by letting them 
take their turn in the mill of evolution, 
risks, nay deserves, the above mentioned 


ostracism. 


Reformers 


The reformer specially 
rubs the public’s fur 
the wrong way when he gets into the 
realm of politics. Now, by general con- 
census of opinion, he should not be there 
at all. Anyone who has read The Hon- 
orable Peter Stirling, or almost any of the 
city dailies for that matter, sees at once 
the futility of his efforts in this field. He 
persists in wanting good men elected to 
office. Your real politician knows intut- 
tively that the public doesn’t want any 
such thing. The reformer ought to have 
the sense to see (if he was solid with the 
ward, he would) that only their candi- 
detes will be elected, and the way to get 


Trimmipvg 
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a little slice of improvement in affairs is} 


to hurrah for the whole crowd. 

“Unpractical” covers the whole case. 
He doesn’t understand trimming, and 
hence is impossible as a politician. For 
example, if a reformer had been in the 
late Republican Convention (there wasn’t 
any there it appears), 
balled at the liquor plank in the platform, 
but you see that is just where he would 
have been wunpractical for everybody 
wanted harmony at any price,—partic- 
ularly the liquor men. 

In the face of the overwhelming logic 
of the above, we state it as our belief that 
Theodore Roosevelt is no trimmer, and 
we are absolutely positive that “the most 
useful citizen in New York, Jacob A. 
Riis,” doesn’t know the first principle of 
trimming. 

Perhaps trimming is too firmly in- 
trenched in the public mind as a bit of 
political wisdom to attack, but we ven- 
ture this suggestion as at least a danger, 
viz: that the trimmer is as likely to under- 
shoot the mark as the reformer is to over- 
shoot it. More specifically, one can have 
faith enough in the people to believe them 
capable of appreciating and electing the 
best candidates possible; or so underrate 
the people as to believe them incapable of 
electing anyone but “heelers.” It looks 
as though a “reformer” might stand com- 
parison with a “trimmer.” 


REV. WILLIAM MORRIS KINCAID 


Rey. William Morris Kincaid, pastor 
of Central Union Church, Honolulu, was 
born in Utica, New York. His father 


was George Kincaid, a Scotsman from 
Inverness; his mother a French Huge- 
not. This combination of Scotch tenacity 
of. purpose and incisiveness of thought 
with French delicacy of feeling and quick- 
ness of intuition was a priceless inherit- 
ance. His boyhood was passed in Utica, 
where he prepared for college in the pub- 
lic schools of the city. After four years 
collegiate training at Williams College 
under that great educator, Mark Hop- 
kins, he graduated with honors in 72. 
His theological course he obtained at the 
Baptist Seminary in Rochester, N. Y.. 
Mtr. Kincaid’s first pastorate was at Cort- 
land, N. Y. from 1875-78. He then min- 
istered to the church at Roundout, N. Y., 
until T881, when he accepted a call to the 
First Baptist Church of San Francisco, 
Cal. Here he labored until 1890. In that 
vear he accented a call to the pastorate of 
the Andrew Presbyterian Church of Min- 
neanolis, where he remained until! coming 
to Honolulu. In 1898 he accepted the call 
of the Central Union Church and arriving 
in the city in September, was installed as 


he would have; 


( 


pastor December 1oth of that year. Mr. 
Kincaid’s faithful and sympathetic labors 
as pastor of Central Union have proved 
most effective, the membership having 
nearly doubled during the four years of 
his pastorate, and the work of the church 
having developed along many lines. His 
preaching is eafnest and thoughtful, 
strong and spiritual. By his eloquent 
sermons and by his kindly sympathy he 
has endeared himself to the hearts of the 
people. TMP we 


VORCANIG ACTIN TIMES: 


The gigantic and disastrous eruptions 
of volcanoes in Martinique and St. Vin- 
cent in the Lesser Antilles, continue to 
create the most serious apprehensions of 
not improbable greater explosions to fol- 
low their repeated activity. Here in Ho- 
nolulu, we are vividly reminded of those 
terrific explosions by the brilliant sky- 
glows at daybreak and dusk, which pro- 
ceed from the minute dust which they 
have sent far aloft into the upper currents 
of the atmosphere. 

Our group is undoubtedly as safe as 
any other country from volcanic erup- 
tions, with the exception of the southern 
part of the island of Hawaii, where two 
active volcanoes conduct frequent dis- 
plays, usually of a very harmless char- 
acter. No explosive eruptions have oc- 
curred: there: for over +a) «century, iphe 
very tame volcano of Kilauea, which is 
200 miles from Honolulu, has recently 
resumed a very quiet sort of activity, 
after several years of quiescence. The 
lake of lava is slowly welling up into the 
bottom of the inner crater of Haleamau- 
mau. It promises to renew the magnif- 
icent spectacles enjoyed by visitors ‘dur- 
ing so many past years. The fine hotel 
on the brink of the great crater is likely 
now to become a place of crowded resort. 


Sire Be 


HAWAIIAN STUDENTS ON THE 
MAINLAND. 


Have we Americanism in Hawaii? 
This question has recently been raised in 
this community. Some say it is here; 
others deplore its absence. With this 
question in mind it is of interest to note 
how many of our young people are hav- 
ing the opportunity of continuing their 
studies on the mainland and especially in 
the eastern States. Surely they will not 
be without influence upon this community 
upon their return. The following list 
comprises only those in the East and is 
not considered complete: 


At Harvard University, Charles A.}. 


i LL 0 Pat ete a 


t another 


Hartwell begins his senior and Harold. 


Dillingham his junior year. Harold 
Spencer, Edwin Hall, Albert Afong and 


Ferdinand Hedeman are taking special — 


courses, Afong preparatory to the study 
of law and Hedeman of medicine. Hiram > 
Bingham, Jr., is taking post graduate 
work in history. Alfred Castle enters this 
year as a freshman, having prepared last 
year at the Hotchkiss School of Lake- 
ville, Conn. 

At this school are two of the Judd boys, 
Gerrit and Lawrence, both of whom ex- 
pect to enter Yale. 

Harold Rice is at Lawrenceville, New 


Jersey, preparing to enter Princeton Col- 
lege. 
Gaylord Wilcox has just returned to 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana, to complete his — 
studies in the chemistry of soils and sug-_ 


ars. 

At Miss Porter’s School at Farming- 
ton, Conn., there will be three girls this 
year, Dorothy Hartwell, Lottie Baldwin 
and Sophie Judd, the last in her second 
year. 

At Dana Hall in Wellesley, Mass., 
trio, Nora Sturgeon, Mina 
Ahrens and one of the Richardson girls, 
while at Smith College in Northampton, 
Mass., Edith Bond begins her junior and 
Charlotte Dodge, her freshman year. 

Of the doctors, Dr. W. D. Baldwin is 
continuing his studies in one of the Bal- 
timore hospitals, and Dr. A. M. Ather- 
ton is at Saranac, N. Y., recuperating 
from sickness. Both of these took their 
degrees at Johns Hopkins and have given 
careful preparation to medicine, while Dr. 
J. R. Judd, now located as an interne in 
the New York Hospital, is continuing his 
special attention to surgery. : 

At Yale, however, we find the greatest 
number congregated. Robert E. Bond is 
a senior in the college, Maurice Damon a 
junior, Charles S. Judd, Fred Baldwin, 
Edward Perry and George Cooke, Sopho- 
mores, and Henry F. Damon and Rich- 
ard Cooke, Freshmen. 

In the Scientific School Fred Alex- 


ander begins his Junior year and Bruce ~ 


Cartwright, Jr., enters as a Freshman 
from Phillips, Andover. 

Three men are studying law, David A. 
Nowsett in his second year, and Wilfred — 
Greenwell and A. G. Kaulukou. Kaulu- 
kou has the happy distinction of being the 
first Hawaiian of pure native blood to be 


siven the opportunity of an education in — 


New England since the time of Obookiah 
at the school at Cornwall, Conn., and 


the prospects seem to be that he. will | 


acquit himself with credit, bringing ne . 
to himself and his native race. - 


A. F, Judd. 


ee 
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ote ERRATICS OF TOLSTOI, 


At the instance of a friend, the present 
writer has given some special attention to 
the religious and political attitude of the 
noted Russian, Count Lyof N. Tolstoi, as 
contained in his latest manifesto in a 
small volume entitled ““What is Religion.” 
Polstoi is manifestly sincere in his opin- 
10ns, and intensely in earnest. But both 
as to religion and politics, he evinces an 
utterly ill-balanced mind, and an incapac- 
ity for finding a middle path between ex- 
tremes. This is shown most clearly in re- 
spect to politics, which occupy a large 
part of the volume. He is profoundly de- 
testful of the abuses of government which 
prevail in Russia, but instead of pointing 
out and urging the needed reforms, he 
goes to the extreme of opposing all forc- 
ibie authority over men. He denounces 
with utmost passion all use of force in 
controlling the evil dispositions of men, 
with all use of police or military. All use 
of force is contrary to the law of Love 
and Brotherhood as enjoined by Jesus, 
and militarism is organized murder. He 
fails to allow for. the necessary limitations 
to every precept, or to see that society can 
exist only by the exercise of law and or- 
dered control, to be maintained by force. 
His only remedy for the abuses of tyran- 
ny is the entire abolition of Government. 
Such is Tolstoi’s absence of discriminat- 
ing judgment. He is an’ absolute crank, 
devoid of sound guidance of thought. 

Equally erratic is Tolstoi on the sub- 
ject of Religion. He has strong relig- 
ious feeling, being by no means atheistic 
or impious. But having been all his life 
wonted to the religious abuses of the pow- 
erful Orthodox Greek Church, and hay- 
ing renounced that erroneous and usurped 
authority, he has with it renounced all 
Divine Revelation, and all authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. He retains much 


reverence for the teaching of the man 


Jesus, as he chooses to select it out of the 
recorded words in the Gospel, but rejects 
all Divine authority thereof. He de 
nounces with violence as false and absurd 
the Christianity of the Apostles and es- 
pecially of Paul, equally with the corrup- 
tions and priestcraft of later centuries: 
Of what he retains of reverence for the 
moral teachings of the merely man Jesus, 
he reduces to two elements, the Brother- 
hool of Man, and the sacred duty of doing 
to others as you would have them do to 
you. All else of Christianity is false and 
pernicious accretion. There are no Mir- 
acles. There is no Divine Revelation. 
Jesus was neither born of a virgin nor 
rose from the dead, nor was more divine 
than any other man. There is no Holy 
Spirit. The Supreme Deity is something 
dim and remote from thought. Prayer is 
allowed under narrow limitations, exclud- 


ing all supplication for mercies, but ad- 
mitting a species of communion with God 
as the infinite fountain of being. and law. 
Thus is this great and sincere soul 
adrift in mazes of error. One prays that 
this aged martyr to his beliefs may in the 
hereafter emerge into a blessed light of 
the Truth of the Son of God, and into the 
Kingdom of the Redeemer which is to 
endure forever. Soe ee 


EVOLUTION “BY “NATURAL (SE- 
RECTION DISPROVED: 

All persons acquainted with Science 
believe that all living beings came into 
existence by descent from earlier and 
simpler forms. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that, as Darwin and Spencer 
held, the process of development was the 
slow one of gradual changes by merely 
natural process, and the “survival of the 
Hitest,” 

James B. Johnston in the Contempor- 
ary Review vigorously impugns that 
theory. He appears to produce the most 
positive and cumulative evidence from the 
fossil remains unearthed from the ancient 
rocks, that evolution came by great leaps 
and sudden bounds. During the half- 
century since Darwin wrote, the “Testi- 
mony of the Rocks” has enormously ac- 
cumulated. It brings overwhelming proof 
of the great and sudden development of 
new organs and new families. Evidence 
is totally wanting of the numerous inter- 
mediate links attending gradual change 
by natural selection. The new tribes and 
new organs appear at their very begin- 
ning in great completeness and perfec- 
tion. There were no intermediate stages 
of evolution whatever. 

For example, the great order of the 
Vertebrates appears to have arisen sud- 
denly and in great perfection. The very 
earliest organ of vision found was a very 
perfect and complex eye. The earliest 
bird, successor to pterodactyls in the same 
strata, had perfect feathers, and could fly 
as well as birds now. When Darwin 
wrote, the rocks had been but slightly ex- 
plored, and the gaps in the evidence were 
immense. He could plausibly assume 
that the intermediate links in his fancied 
gradual evolution lay overlooked in the 
unexplored strata. But in the lapse of 
fifty years those gaps in the exploration 
have been sufficiently searched to prove 
that his theory was wholly untenable. 

The results of this genuinely scientific 
test of Darwin and Spencer’s a priori 
theorizing are of the utmost importance. 
With these falls to the ground a large 
part of Herbert Spencer’s revolutionizing 
conclusions. Most of his naturalistic and 
agnostic theorizing loses its strongest 
support. It breaks down the current op- 
position to teleological reasoning or Evi- 


dences of Design in Nature, for all that 
depends upon the validity of the doctrine 
that all living forms with their marvellous 
and intricate adaptation to their environ- 
ment were evolved solely by gradual nat- 
ural processes, and no Designer had any 
hand in so fitting them. Now the Rocks 
prove that their evolution was sudden and 
not gradual. 

This writer, Johnston, writes with a 
quiet confidence and an evidently wide 
reach of geological and palaeontological 
facts which give great plausibility to his 
assertions. We shall wait to see what re- 
buttal is made of them. Such refuting 
will of course be attempted. The Chris- 
tian’s fuliest faith in the Personal God 
and Father is, however, built upon inward 
spiritual experience, and not upon the dis- 
puted reasonings of Physical Science or 
of Philosophy. Se EB, 


THE KAONITES OF KONA,” HA- 
WAITI 


A Curious Bit or Hawaitan History 


John Kaona, the leader of the sect called 
Kaonites, came to Kona, Hawaii, from 
Honolulu when he had the reputation of 
being a kahuna, and-a record not alto- 
gether reputable, some time during the 
year 1867. 

He first appeared there at one Thurs- 
day afternoon. prayer meeting in the na- 
tive stone church on the hill, called the 
Popopiia Church. Rev. J. D. Paris was 
conducting the services, and Kaona 
entered carrying a large number of Ha- 
waiian Bibles, which he asked the priv- 
ilege of storing in the church. As there 
semed to be no objection, he was allowed 
to place them there for safe keeping. He 
soon began to distribute these Bibles 
among the people, ostensibly to help in 
the Christian work of the district, and 
thus secured an influence and a hearing, 
for “a man’s gift maketh room for him.” 
It was two or three months before the 
heresy which Kaona had come to promote 
became apparent, when he had secured a 
hearing and a following from a large 
number of the native Christians of the 
district. 

He claimed to be an inspired leader 
like Moses; that he had special revela- 
tions from heaven. He denied some of 
the teachings of the Bible, but the par- 
ticulars of his doctrine have not been pre- 
served. He seems to have modeled them 
somewhat after the tenets of the Miller- 
ites, who flourished in the United States 
during the early forties. He claimed that 
it had been revealed to him that the world 
was soon coming to an end, and that he 
was commissioned to withdraw from the 
churches a people who should be specially 
prepared to welcome the Lord when He 
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should appear. Recalling the “ascension 
robes” of the Millerites, they all dressed 
in white, men, women and children, and 
each carried a white bag containing a 
sible. They marched much in_ proces- 
sions chanting psalms, held a meeting 
every evening and lived in tents and 
booths in community style, for a while at 
least. 


They claimed from Mr. Paris the 
use of the Lanakila church in North Kona 
for their meetings, as they had assisted 
in building it. Though this was true, Mr. 
Paris did not feel that it would be right 
to seem to favor them to that extent, and 
refused. They then withdrew entirely 
from the native churches of the district, 
several hundred of them, who were there- 
after known as Kaonites. Kaona had 
meantime secured to himself a large num- 
ber of the homes and kuleanas of the 
natives, giving them in return a written 
promise to care for them as long as they 
should live, “A like pu me, ka mea hiki,” 
“the best of my ability” was the ambigu- 
ous term he used in promising them his 
care in exchange for their property. After 
they had withdrawn from the churches 
and given up their homes to a large ex- 
tent, Kaona found it was necessary to 
have some place where he could collect 
the people and where they could culti- 
vate the land for food. So he applied to 
the old chief Kanaina, father of Lunalilo, 
for the lease of a large tract of unoccu- 
pied land in S. Kona called Honua-ino, a 
mile or so below the road, extending to 
the sea. Kanaina refused to give them a 
formal lease, but said in writing that they 
could occupy the land as long as they 
wished without rent, and assured them 
that they would never be disturbed say- 
ing that his word was good 1s his bond. 
They accordingly took possession, built 
some houses and a temporary church, 
over which floated a flag inscribed “Je- 
hovah our Banner,” and began the erec- 
tion of a large stone church, the walls of 
which four or five feet high were still 
standing a few years ago—and may be 
yet. They started schools, cultivated the 
lands near the beach where they could ob- 
tain water, and seemed to promise to be- 
come a thriving and harmless community. 

But they were not long allowed to re- 
main thus, for a neighbor who owned 
much land mauka of the settlement ap- 
plied for and obtained from Kanaina a 
lease of this same land, Honua-ino, and 
at once gave notice to Kaona and his fol- 
lowers to leave the place. This they nat- 
urally refused to do, claiming that though 
they had no lease, they had Kanaina’s 
written assurance that they should not be 
disturbed. 

The man who held the lease then ap- 
plied to Mr. Neville, the deputy sheriff 
of the district, for assistance in the eject- 


ment of the Kaonites. 


Both Rev. Mr. 
Paris and Mr. Greenwell, who lived in 


the district, warned Mr. Neville that the 


people in Honua-ino were in a state of 


great excitement and that he ougtt to 


use the greatest wisdom or a riot would 
occur, and his own life might be in 
danger. But he thought he could man- 
age it, and Oct. 19, 1868, securing some 
native policemen, he rode down to Ho- 
nua-ino to his death. When the people 
refused to leave their homes and church 
and cultivated lands, at his demand, he 
foolishly fired a pistol into the air to in- 
timidate them. This was enough to en- 
rage the already excited natives, and they 
began to use freely the only weapons they 
had at hand, stones. A stone struck Mr. 
Neville and knocked him off his horse, 
when he was speedily stoned to death. 
Moses Barritt, a half-white in Neville’s 
company, was chased by the natives and 
barely escaped with his life, while a na- 
tive, Kamai, was lassoed and dragged to 
death by the infuriated Kaonites, who 
were described as acting like wild ani- 
mals. 

The rest of the invaders were obliged 
to return without having accomplished 
anything, and the greatest alarm spread 
throughout Kona. It was reported that 
the Kaonites were about to burn the 
houses and murder every white man in 
the district. Patrols were established, 
and call for help was at once sent to Ho- 
nolulu. Messengers were dispatched to 
Sheriff Coney at Hilo and Deputy Sher- 
iff Chillingworth at Kawaihae and others 
who came to the scene of trouble as soon 
as possible. They held a meeting with 
the residents of Kona, and securing other 
officers and residents of the place, went 
down to Honua-ino. The natives were 
told that any man who threw a stone or 
showed any insubordination would be 
shot at once. They held a long confer- 
ence with Kaona, who showed them his 
letters from Kanaina. Many felt that if 
they had not made themselves outlaws by 
the murder of Mr. Neville, they might 
have been held to have some claim to the 
land. While they were still parleying, 
the old steamer Kilauea came in sight 
around the point of Kailua, and when the 
Kkaonaites saw that all hope of resistance 
was over, they yielded and were taken 
prisoners. Some three hundred, men, 
women and children, were marched up 
the hill to the residence of Mr. Todd in 
S. Kona, where they were kept in the 
yard all night in the rain, and the next 
morning were put on board the Kilauea 
and brought to Honolulu. 

Here they were tried and a woman 
named Kaolama turned state’s evidence 
and told what Kaona had ordered, and 
who killed Neville. Five of the conspir- 
ators, including Kaona, were imprisoned. 


After serving his term in prison Ka- 
ona returned to Kona with some of his 
followers, when he again secured some 
of the lands which had formerly been 
given him. But he was never able to re- 
organize his scattered ranks, and after a 
few years he died in Kona. A few of the 
people returned to the church, but many 
remained in Honolulu, and thus the sect 
of the Kaonites became extinct. 

Mary S. Whitney. 


MRS. NAOMI KAENAOKANE MA- 
KA KEKELA; 


On the 30th of August, 1902, a most 
noteworthy woman of Hawaii was called 
to her reward. Her modesty was as 
great as her worth—and it seems fitting 
that some memories of her and the times 
in which she lived be prepared by one who 


knew her. Mrs. Kekela was the daughter. 


of humble, faithful, church members of 
the Waialua, Oahu, church; under the 
pastoral care of Rev. John S. Emerson. 
She was born in 1826, and spent her 
happy, care-free childhood attending the 
common schools of Waialua,in play hours 
roaming at will, the plains, the mountains 
and vaileys, or sporting in the blue Pa- 
cific. But as she grew and had passed 
her ninth birthday her parents sent her, 
before her tenth, to enter the Girls’ 
Boarding School at Wailuku, Maui, or as 
they called it, “Kula Hanai Kaikamahine, 
ma Wailuku. This boarding school was 
the forerunner of all the now successful 
seminaries for Hawaiian girls. The school 
was started by Rev. J. S. Green, but very 
soon passed to the care and responsibility 
of Mr. Edward Bailey, who managed all 
the business of the institution, but the 
matron and teacher of the girls was Mrs. 
Maria Ogden, who lived in a small two- 
story house on the premises. Mrs. E. 
Bailey assisted as she was able. Memory 
carries me back as I write this, to a visit 
made to this school in the early forties, 
when, as a child, I went with my mother 
and sisters to Maui. Landing from a 
schooner at Lahaina, we passed a pleas- 


ant week with the missionary families of © 


Lahainaluna and Lahainalalo, and took 
the usual way to reach Wailuku. We em- 
barked in a double canoe at midnight, 


under the wonderful, clear, star-lit heay- — 


ens; and were paddled, close in shore all 
the way, in the shadow of the W. Maui 
mountains, to Maalea Bay, where we 
landed on the wild rocks, surrounded with 
tail wild Pili grass, and soon were tucked 
away in maneles, and carried on the 
shoulders of stalwart Hawaiian men up 
to the mission station in Wailuku, where 
we met a warm welcome from Miss Og- 


(Continued on page 11,) 
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The action of Mrs. Roosevelt in reftus- 
ing to speak to, or see, the Grand Duke 
Boris because of his outrageously im- 
moral life, will be a strong influence help- 
ing pure minded women in high positions 
to make known that the laws of morality 
are superior to the customs of society. It 
will be much easier for ladies to refuse 
greeting to men whose lives are notor- 
iously bad. While Mrs. Hayes was in the 
White House her influence in regard to 
the use of intoxicants prepared the way 
for a continued improvement over former 
years in White House etiquette. When 
society has once taken a step upward it is 
not easy to sink clear back to the low level 
again, 


The Republican party in its Territor- 
-ial Convention, Sept. I, put itself on 
record as opposed to any Dispensary Leg- 
islation by the following plank: 

“13. We do not favor legislation 
tending toward the conducting of the 
liquor “business by the Territorial Gov- 
ernment.” 


This is apparently a harmless state- 
ment of an excellent purpose. It is true 
that it is not desirable to have the liquor 
business conducted by the Territorial 
Government. It is also true that the 
liquor business is not desirable no matter 
by whom it may be conducted. There is 
a sense of degradation which can never 
be removed from any one conducting a 
saloon, whether it is handled by a govern- 
ment or by an individual. 

Nevertheless it was not the purpose of 
the liquor men to bring out the low 
status of the liquor traffic. They simply 
meant to check any movement toward in- 
augurating a Dispensary or Gothenberg 
system of handling intoxicants in these 
islands. The real desire was to check 
any interference with their money mak- 
ing. 

Again we note that it was only owing 
to the steadfast earnestness of a few men 
that the Republican party was kept from 
appearing before the American public as 
an out and out whiskey party. It is an 
open secret that a much stronger pro-sa- 
loon plank was desired in the platform. A 
few level-headed men checked the com- 
mittal of the Republicans to a pledge 
against all temperance legislation. This 


would have compelled the organization | 


of a third party and the nomination of 
men of good character and influence for 
the responsible positions subject ‘to the 
vote of the ppl 
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The Temperance Workers, however, 
realized the seriousness of the present sit- 
uation and pressed no claims upon the 
Republican party. They felt that in the 
face of many other important questions 
it would not be good judgment on the 
part of the political leaders to antagonize 
any of their voters. It is ‘always poor 
political management which embroils vot- 
ers and needlessly divides the party into 
factions. 


In some respects the wording of that 
plank is not objectionable to Temperance 
people, even while they clearly recognize 
the spirit prompting the action. Any 
man who takes the plank as it reads can 
see at once that the Republican party is 
pledged against a license system. The 
truth of the position taken last spring by 
Governor Dole has never been denied. By 
vote of the people the government is in 
the liquor business. It controls the traf- 
fic and derives revenue’ therefrom. 
Whether the government conducts the 
liquor business by appointing a man to 
sell in a dispensary or by licensing him 
to sell in a saloon, is in itself a difference 
ot very small moment. The “conduct of 
the liquor business” in either case is in 
the hands of the government, and the 
government is responsible for the way in 
which the traffic is carried on. 

The situation in either case 
oughly repellant, and in that sense the 
stiong temperance element can be relied 
upon as in harmony with the liquor me» 
in saying “We do not favor the govern- 
ment’s conducting the liquor business. 
Why the traffic in intoxicants is not de- 
sirable is a question the solutioa of which 
is quite educative. There is no benevo- 
lence in it. It is selfish from beginning to 
end, and it is the most degenerate form of 
selfishness known among men—a willing- 
ness to sacrifice the best financial and 
moral interests of others for the sake of 
money. It is an awful vision when any 
one looks at the immense loss of property, 
waste of education, destruction of home 
life, and increase of immorality and critne 
caused by the use of intoxicants. A little 
bit of conscience might well lead our sa- 
lcon friends to feel that the “business’ is 
vct desirable for the government, or any 
other person, to conduct. 


is thor- 


Ti was not sentiment but actual matter 
of fact that Whittier expressed when he 
called himself to account before his con- 
science. 
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“Stand still, my soul, in the silent dark 
I would question thee 

Alone in the shadow drear and stark 
With God and me. 


“Speak soul aright in His holy sight 
Whose eye ‘looks still 

And steadily on thee through the night 

Hast done His will? 


“What hast thou done O soul of mine 
That thou tremblest so? 
Hast thou wrought His task and kept the line 
He bade thee go? 
* «x & 
Back to thyself is measured well 
All Thou hast given: 
Thy neighbor’s wrong is thy present hell 
His blis ss thy Heaven.” 


The principal points leading some 
thoughtful men to favor a dispensary sys- 
tem are as follows: 

(1) The local option idea embodied 
in ue provision for districts to declare by 
special election whether a dispensary was 
desired or not. 

(2) The elimination of financial self- 
ishness on the part of the dispensor. His 
salary would be the same whether he 
made any sales or not. 


(3) The exceedingly baneful custom 
of “‘treating’”’ would be greatly destroyed. 
(4) The saloon as a lounging place 


with attractive surroundings would go 
out of existence. 


(5) Profits would be small, and 
would be used for public purposes. This 
is not a strong argument for dispenseries 
for the traffic is accompanied by too much 
suffering to make any profit desirable. 
(6) The proposal to have dispensar- 
ies open only during the ordinary busi- 
ness hours and also subject to holiday 
closing like other branches of the govern- 
ment was a good feature. 

(7) The examination of liquors by a 
government chemist would be a_ safe- 
guard against the indiscriminate sale of 


poisonous compounds. 


It will be noted that the strongest point 
in a dispensary law would be the local 
This the political parties 
“Local option” 


option clause. 
are not pledged against. 
is fair to the saloon keeper as well as to 
the people who do not desire to live next 


deor to a saloon. It is the American way 
of settling vexed public questions, i. e., 
submit them to the ballot. If a district 
desires and votes for a saloon no minor- 
ity of temperance people has the right to 
demand the removal of that saloon. They 
always have the right to require any sa- 
loon to be run according to law. On the 
other hand if the majority of the voters 
in any district decide by ballot that they 
do not want a saloon common fairness re- 
quires the law makers to give them a 
chance to express themselves at the polls. 
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And Elisha said, I pray 
thee, let a double por- 
tion (the first-born son’s portion) of thy 
spirit be upon me. And he said, Thou 
hast asked a hard thing; nevertheless, if 
thou see me when I am taken from thee, it 
shall be so.—2 Kings ii:9. 

This was the condition of the coveted 
blessing—‘‘If thou see me.’”’ Do you not 
think that Elisha kept a sharp watch on 
Elijah? Then suddenly there swept down 
that chariot of fire; Elijah stepped into 
his Father’s carriage, which had come to 
take him home, and was swept away up 
to heaven. As Elisha watched him, Eli- 
jah seems to have suddenly thought he 
would not want the old mantle up there, 
that he would get a new white robe; so he 
threw the old one down at Elisha’s feet. 
Then Elisha took it up_reverently, and 
said to himself, “I have seen him go, and 
I have what he promised.” 1 doubt not 
the devil said to him, “Ah, you are a fool! 
You have nothing but an old mantle that 
is not worth your carrying.” “Yes,” said 
Elisha, “I have something more than that 
—TI have his power.” ‘You do not feel 
it, do you?” “No, but that makes no dif- 
ference; I have it for all that. I saw him 
go, and I have it though I do not feel it.” 
When he reached the Jordan there were a 
number of young students watching him. 
I think the devil said, ‘““Now see those 
shrewd young fellows looking at you; if 
you make a failure, they will never forget 
it; and you are bound to fail. Wait until 
they have gone home to supper, and when 
it is a bit dusk you can practice with your 
old mantle.” ‘No,’ he said, “I am not 
going to practice with it; I do not need 
to; I have my master’s power, and I am 
going to act in faith.’ And he struck 
the waters in faith; in the act of faith he 
found he received that for which he trust- 
ed God. 


Morsels from Meyer 


The landscape is very much affected by 
the glass through which you regard it. If 
that glass is yellow, everything looks yel- 
low. If it is blue, everything looks blue. 
If it is somber, everything looks somber. 
Now, the man who is living a life of love 


looks out upon his life through the love | 


of God, and the love of God has such a 
mysterious property in it that it takes 
away from terrible things their terror, 
from dreadful things their dread, and 
from the malignity of man his spite; and 
the soul looks with a calm serenity upon 
all the circumstances of life and finds it- 
self hushed and calm. 


As long as the soldier slinks outside the 
battle he carries a whole skin; but let him 


plunge in and follow the captain, and he | 


will soon have the bullets flying about 
him. Some of you have had a good time 
because there was no use in the devil 
wasting powder and shot upon you; you 
haven’t been doing him any harm; but 
directly you begin to wake up and set to 
work for God, the-devil will set a thou- 
sand evils to worrying you, or he may 
come himself to see you. 


The man who has fallen most and 
wandered most and caused God most 
trouble is the man who may get some 
good out of his sins by learning to deal 
with other men as God has dealt with him, 
and to teach them the infinite love and 
mercy of God. 


‘The ten spies differed from Caleb and 
Joshua in their report of the land of 
Canaan. There are three words here be- 
ginning with G—the word “God,” the 
word “giant” and the word “grasshop- 
per.”.” Now, note, these spies made: a 
great mistake as to the position of these 
three words; they compared themselves 
with the people of the land and said, “And 
in their sight we were as grasshoppers.” 
If they had compared the people of the 
land with God, they would have come 
back, as Caleb and Joshua did, who said 
in effect, “We have compared the giants 
with God, and the giants are as grass- 
hoppers.” 


If we were to believe in the survival of 
the fittest there would not be much chance 
for some of us. But the glory of the gos- 
pel is this, that God comes to the unfit, to 
the marred and spoiled, to those who have 
thwarted and resisted him, and that he is 
prepared to make them over again; and 
if you will let him he will make you too. 


AMONG THE YOUNG PEOPLE| 


the Hilo Bioa ridane 

Boarding School opened Septem- 
School ber 8th with a full attend- 

ance. 

The pupils are principally Hawaiians with 
a goodly number of Japanese and a sprinkling 
of Chinese, Portuguese and Germans. 

The death of David P. Keahi, which occur- 
red September 5th has removed from us a 
good man, whose loss will be greatly felt in 
the school. Mr. Keahi was a former graduate 
of Hilo Boarding School. After which, he 
served as manager of the Boarding Scnool 
Ice Plant under Mr. Terry and in later years 
as superintendent of the farm work. 

The plans for the Hilo Boarding School are 
progressing. About $19,000 have been sub- 
scribed for the purpose. 

Mr. H. M. Giddings, who succeeds Mr. 
Beers in the class room and carpentry depart- 
ments is at present giving a very practical 
turn to the carpentry work. He is construct- 
ing, with the help of his class, the new hos- 
pital building. This is the beginning of work 
in our new building plan. 


Hilo 


Mr. Beers resigned his position at the 
Boarding School in order that he might accept 
the position which had been left vacant by the 
death of Eddie Hapai. Mr. Beers has been 
four and one-half years, in the Boarding 
School work. He will be much missed at the 
school, as his work was conscientiously and 
cheerfully done, and his influence over the 
boys was universally. good. 


The Kohala Seminary 
Kohala Seminary opened September first 
with an enrollment of 
forty-six girls. Others are expected and 


when all are returned there will probably be 
about sixty; which is as many as the Semi- 
nary buildings can accommodate. 

The teaching of lace making,—which is a 
new department in the school—is meeting 
with a great interest; quite a number having 
joined the class, while others are intending 
to do so in a short time. 

The girls are taught to do very good work 
in the dress making and native weaving de- 
partments—and already they have commenced 
to prepare for the Christmas sale. 

There seems to be an unusual desire on the 
part of the older girls, this year, to learn 
to cook and some changes have been made 
in this department, so that better facilities 
for the purpose can be given them. 

At this, the beginning of the year, prospects. 
seem bright, for efficient work in both school 
and industrial departments—and it is greatly 
hoped by those who have this school dear in 


their interests, that the end of the year will 


find all these prospects realized. 


Kawaiahao Seminary re- 
opens with a force of 
teachers few in number, 
but strong in training and experience, and 


characterized by earnest endeavor for the wel- 
fare and advancement of the school. 

The faculty numbers one less this year, the 
class work hitherto done by three teachers be- 
ing now carried on under two, assisted by the 
principal and teacher of music. 

The new teachers come with the best of 
recommendations. Miss Calwell, who takes 
the work in English, and other branches, is 
a graduate of Acadia, a university whose 
graduates enter the senior year at Harvard, a 
normal graduate and an experienced teacher. 
She resigns the principalship of a Canadian 
High School to engage in Hawaiian mission 
work. ; 

Miss Seong, of the primary department, is 
a graduate of the city Normal School, and a 
kindergarten teacher of several years’ experi- 
ence. She comes highly recommended by all 


under whom she has studied and taught. 

The matron’s position is held by Mrs. Wat- 
son, formerly of Maunaolu Seminary, in 
which she filled the same position for eight 
years. 

The industrial department is to be made a 
prominent feature of the school. In the sew- 
ing department, under Miss Van Anglen, plain 


Kawaiahao Semi- 
nary 


sewing for ladies and children will be done, ~ 


and articles of Hawaiian weaving may be ob- 
tained, at reasonable rates. Four of the more 
advanced pupils of the sewing department are 
assisting Mrs. Wilcox in her weekly sewing 
classes in connection with Kawaiahao church. 
The seminary is this year open to Normal 
students as a boarding home. A number 
have already entered and others are expected. 
It is hoped that the financial stringency so 
generally predicted for the coming year, will 
not be so severe as to cripple the efforts being 
made for the improvement of the school. 
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OUR ISLAND HOMES 


MARY DILLINGHAM FREAR _ | 


A study of our thrifty neighbors, the 
Portuguese, is opportune for us this 


month, when, in spite of our agreeable | 


and mild climate, we must realize that, 


this is the fall of the year, we must find 
and drink the October wine of spirit to 
give us nerve and fire for a good winter 
of work. While to be sure we are thank- 
ful that life is given to us in little bits and 
are, in one sense of the word, wise if we 
live but a day, but an hour, at a time, still 
in another sense we are most unwise if 
we look no further than the nearest duty, 
the next step to be taken. A purpose for 
life must we have? Yes, and why not a 
particular purpose for each year, each 
winter, each nonth? 

Let us not be lotus eaters dreamily 
seeing all days glide by as summer days, 
but let us choose some course, make some 
plan, set ourselves to certain tasks to be 
done in certain .times—then may we bet- 
ter grow, physically, intellectually, spirit- 
ually. 

Life is but 2 working day, 

Whose tasks are set aright 
A time to work, a time to pray, 

And then a quiet night. 

And then, please God, a quiet night, 

Whose palms are green and robes are 

white, 
A jong-drawn breath, a balm for sorrow, 

And all things lovely on the morrow. 

—C ROosseErvt. 
\ 
PORTUGUESE HOMES IN HONO- 
oy ONS 


Among the many representatives of 
_ European nations on these islands are the 
Portuguese. The majority of them came 
here as laborers from the middle and low- 
er classes of the islands of Madeira and 
Azores. As their terms of contract ex- 
pired, with inherent desire of owning 
homes, they bought or leased small tracts 
of land and began at once to improve 
them, and now they, with few exceptions, 
own their homes. They are noted for in- 
dustry and thrift. The barren plots under 
Portuguese cultivation and care were 
soon converted into blooming gardens 
and fruitful vineyards. The Portuguese 
is most happy when he can dwell ‘under 
his vine and under his fig tree.” 
Let us take a glance at their mother 
country. ‘‘The discovery of Madeira was 
the second achievement of the early Por- 
tuguese mariners,” Columbus married a 
daughter of its first Governor. Funchal, 
the capital of Madeira, is a “white city ;” 


the dwellings being built almost entirely 
of native stone with red tiled roofs and 
wide verandahs showing glimpses of cool, 
dim interiors through the overhanging 
masses of vines. Well kept parks break 
the monotonous lengths of streets solidly 
built up of business and dwelling houses. 
Beyond the mountains stretches the open 
country, almost the whole of it entailed 
estates of the nobility, but divided into 
small holdings given over to the peasants 
for cultivation. The lines of survey 
marked by stone walls or box hedges and 
not infrequently by solid banks of noth- 
ing but fuschias in full bloom. Quaint 
little peasant cottages with high thatched 
roofs meet the eye as the traveler swings 
through the country in a cushioned and 
silk curtained palanquin suspended from 
the shoulders of two strong carriers. It 
has a semi-tropical climate and from the 
harbor of Funchal where the white- 
winged vessels come and go, cargoes of 
tropical fruits and casks of wine of the 
famous ‘old Madeira’ vintage are sent to 
the markets of the world.” It is a winter 
resort for invalids and tourists from the 
northern part of the continent. Since the 
islands are thickly populated and the land 
is owned by the nobility, it is difficult for 
the common people to gain a living. The 
wages of skilled mechanics in the city sel- 
dom exceeded eighty cents a day. The 
women do beautiful and dainty needle- 
work. Their hand-made embroideries are 
exported to England and parts of the 
United States. 

In the homes of the wealthy Portuguese 
on these islands one finds all the com- 
forts, luxuries and refinement found in 
any other European home. When their 
sons have completed the highest course of 
instruction given in Honolulu they are 
sent to the Universities on the mainland 
and return to the islands to practice law 
or whatever their profession may be. 

In the homes of the poorer class while 
the father is away at work on the streets, 
in the quarry, or at the wharves, the 
mother is sewing or laundrying from 
early morning until night, the little 
daughter caring for the baby and the lit- 
tle son gone to the beach or mountains for 
fire wocd. They feel repaid for their toil 
if they have been able to make ends meet 
and if, on their feast days, the little girl 
can wear a new white dress with pink 
ribbons and ‘the little boy a new suit of 
clcthes. 

-In the Portuguese family the parents 
consult the wishes of their older children 


|in matters of importance. The brothers 
j are their sisters’ keepers. The altars in 
the Catholic homes teach reverence for 
religion and the church. The children 
consider it a great favor to be allowed to 
kiss the priest’s ring as he rides past 
them on the street and extends his hand 
to them. Here is a beautiful Catholic 
custom. When a child approaches his 
father in the morning off goes his cap 
and “‘pae a sua benca” is reverently spok- 
en; the father lifts his hand and says, 
“The Lord bless you and keep you my 
child.” This custom is still practised by 
the older families, but alas, it is vanish- 
ing. 

Among the Catholics the Sabbath day 
used to be like any other week day: only 
the feast days were kept sacred. Since 
the Protestant mission was established 
here its influence has permeated even 
Catholic homes and now one seldom sees 
a Portuguese going to the fish market 
on Sunday morning to do his marketing. 
The home life also has been lifted to a 
higher standard. The parsonage situated 
among them as it is has veritably been 
a college settlement. The kindergarten 
where seven hundred and twelve little 
souls have come in contact with the teach- 
ings of Froebei within the last eight years, 
has been an uplifting influence the result 
of which eternity alone can estimate. The 
Portuguese are a music-loving people and 
although the troubador of the mother 
country was not transmigrated to these 
isles yet in almost every home is found 
the guitar or violin, the younger element 
taking to the piano and organ. 

They easily adapt themselves to change 
of conditions and surroundings and are 
contented to live and bring up their child- 
ren in the Hawaiian Islands. The school 
advantages here are a blessing which they 
heartily appreciate. They are rapidly be- 
coming Americanized and who can pre- 
dict their influence fifty years hence ? 


This month comes the annual meeting 
of the Kindergarten and Children’s Aid 
Association. The much quoted hard 
times in our business life are naturally 
effecting the lonations to our charities. 
There are fifteen children now in the 
Castle Home and their needs amount to 
a considerable sum. Gifts of fruit, veg- 
etables and outgrown clothing are always 
acceptable, but those who handle the 
finances of the Home are in special need 
of faith—in other words, money—for the 
cherished reserve fund has the past year 


suffered large inroads. Let us who have 
children of our own be not unmindful of 


those for whom the Castle Home was 
provided. 
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* | RECORD OF EVENTS] « 


Aug. 30th.—Full report from Hilo 
shows that the volcano boiled up on the 
night of the 25th, preceded by an earth- 
quake felt at Hilo—While addressing a 
political meeting in Kohala, Delegate 
Wilcox was stoned by natives. eT 
Merry commits suicide at Lihue, Kauai. 

Sept. 24—The Territorial Republican 
Convention unanimously choose Prince 
“Cupid,” Iona Kuhio Kalanianaole, to be 
the Republican candidate for Delegate to 
Congress.—Five-foot tidal wave sweeps 
the coast cf Puna. 

3d—George Graham commits suicide, 
at third attempt. A victim to use of mor- 
phine. 

5th—Incendiary fire in early morning 
in Magoon Block, corner Queen and 
South streets. Speedily extinguished. 

6th—Tenement near Iron Works 
burned to the ground in early morning. 
Arrival of 18,000 ton steamer Korea, the 
largest ship in Pacific waters.——Senators 
Mitchell and Foster arrive, of the U. S. 
Senatorial Commission. 

8th.—Senatorial Commission begins 
work at the U. S. Naval Station office — 
Fusion of Wilcox Home Rulers and Dem- 
ocrats reported as complete. 

toth.—Capt. Rosehill arrives from his 
Marcus I. expedition, after two months’ 
absence. Was expelled thence by Japan- 
ese soldiers —Wireless reports abatement 
of activity in Kilauea. Fresh accession 
of sky-glows doubtless from Martinique 
eruptions of August 30th. 

12th—Death of Charles Gibbs, fore- 
man of a pile-driver gang—struck on 
head by pile-hammer. Arrival at Hilo of 
Rey. T. L. Nash, the new pastor of Hilo 
Foreign church. 

14th.—Activity renewed in the volcano. 

i7th.—U. S. senators and party sail for 
Hilo and volcano, after subpoenaing many 
additional witnesses to appear before their 
commission. 

18th.—news of appointment of J. T. De 
Bolt as First Circuit Judge, in place of A. 
S. Humphreys, resigned. 
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19th.—After two laborious days of in- ; 


quiry at Hilo, the Senators spend the 
evening in observing a magnificent dis- 
play of fires in the crater at Kilauea. 
23rd.—Senaiors having returned, hear 
testimony for two days, largely in respect 
to propriety of United States granting aid 
to ex-queen for her loss of revenues.—F. 
W. McChesney, a leading business man 
of Honolulu, and member of Advisory 
Council in 1893, is reported by wireless 
to have been killed this P. M. by falling 
off a cane-car in Kona, Hawaii, where he 


was inspecting plantation affairs ——Nor-. 


wegian bark Andromeda arrives in dis- 


tress, having been dismasted Aug. 29, 
2,000 miles east of Honolulu.—The pro- 
posed fusion of Home Rulers with Dem- 
ocrats defeated by Kalauokalani against 
Wilcox. 

24th—Territorial Treasurer Wm. H. 
Wright is believed. to have absconded per 
Alameda, leaving a shortage of $18,000 
iti public money under his personal care. 

25th.—Goy. Dole suspends Auditor H. 
C. Austin and formulates charges against 
him of various irregularities. The Aud- 
itor strongly resists suspension.—Fire 
last night destroys Lucas’ Planing Mill. 
—Senatorial Commission closes its work 
after a laborious day. 

27th.—J..T. DeBolt installed as First 
Circuit Judge, vice A. S. Humphreys, re- 
signed. 


MARRIAGES. 


BAIRD-WIDDIFIELD—In this city, Sept. 
3d, Byron Baird to Miss Kathryn Widdi- 
field. 

CLEMONS-PATTON—In this city, Sept. 10, 
Charles F. Clemons to Miss Virginia A. 
Patton, of Butte Montana. 

SAMMONS-TIPSON—In this city, Sept. 11, 
Benjamin Sammons to Miss Aida. Tipson. 

HAM-GORDON—In this city, Sept. 15, Will- 
iam A. Ham to Miss Margaret Theresa 
Gordon. 


DWYER-DUNCAN—In this city, Sept. 17, 
Henry Dwyer to Miss M. K. Duncan. 
JACKSON-BAILEY—In this city, Sept. 17, 


Alfred T. Jackson to Miss 
Bailey. 


Emma Agnes 


DEATHS. 


WRIGHT—August 30, at Honaunau, South 
Kona, Thomas H. Wright, aged 56 years. 
BOARDMAN—Sept. 7, at Waikiki, George 

Edgar Boardman, aged 48 years. 

CUMMINS—Sept. to, in this city, Mrs. J. A. 
Cummins, aged 72 years. 

ROSE—Sept. 12, in this city, Charles N. Rose, 
aged 45 years. 

WEAVER—Sept. 15, in this city, Philip L. 
Weaver, aged 74. a former successful Cali- 
fornia pioneer, and brother-in-law of Gen. 
S. C. Armstrong. 


| McCCHESNEY—Sept. 23, in Kona, Hawaii, F. 


W. McCresney, aged 45 years, a_ leading 


merchant of Honolulu. 


|x| vy. w.c. a. |X 
ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE Y. W. C. A. 
DEVOTIONAL COMMITTEE. 


It had been hoped that a Sunday afternoon 
Bible Class could be maintained during the 
winter months, being held in different neigh- 
borhoods on consecutive Sundays. Four 
meetings were held. One at Mrs. Clive 
Davies, one at Mrs. J. B. Atherton’s and two 
at Mrs. Theodore Richards. There was a 
total attendance of thirty-four. The meetings 
were led by Mrs. Clive Davies, Mrs. W. F 
Frear, Mrs. H. C. Brown and Mr. Bancroft. 
It was found unadvisable to continue the class 
as so many of the members were engaged in 
Sunday School work in the morning or Chris- 
tian Endeavor work in the evening and felt 
the need of an uninterrupted rest during the 
afternoon. 


The Secretary organized a noon song ser- 
vice which proved successful 
being entered into heartily by the many who 
attended. 
vices held. The following ladies assisted ma- 
terially by singing solos: Mrs. A. J. Raseman, 
Mrs. Dr. Hoffman, Mrs. A. H. Otis, Miss 
Rogers, Mrs. Dr. Alvarez, Mrs. T. Richards, 
and Miss Barber, who gave a delightful vio- 
lin solo. The attendance on the song services 
numbered three hundred ninety-one. 

Eight prayer meetings have been held with 
an attendance of one hundred and forty-one. 
The meeting held during the week of prayer 
for Associations was led by Mrs. Dr. Mac- 
donald. It was largely attended and proved 
earnest and helpful. 

This Association has held four joint services 
with the Y. M. C. A. on the transports. The 
attendance numbered one hundred twenty. - 

While this committee regrets that it has 
not had a larger part in the work of the Asso- 
ciation we feel sure that all our efforts have 
not been in vain but some have been helped. 
We most earnestly desire to widen our field 
and be of more service to the members of the 
Association during the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Atherton Richards. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, 

Eleven conferences have been held at which 

numerous plans have been presented and thor- 
oughly discussed. 

The following is a brief resume of the work 
accomplished during the term: 

Five classes have been in progress part or 
all of the time, viz.—elocution, embroidery, 
lace, stenography and pyrography. 

One evening lecture took place at the begin- 
ning of the year. Literary talks were furnish- 
ed for three socials. 

A course of eight lectures was 
Emerson by Mrs. W. F. Frear. 

Two series of Five O’clock talks were car- 
ried on. These talks became so popular that 
the committee has been asked to continue 
them during the coming months. 

It was thought best to abandon all lectures 
and most of the classes while the vacation 
season lasted but the committee is hard at 
work planning for the fall and spring terms. 
The members desire to give their association 
sisters the very best that is to be had and they 
are sparing no pains to do so. 

Letitia M. Walker, 
Chairman. 


BOARDING HOME COMMITTEE. 


given on 


The Committee for Plans for the proposed 
Y. W. C. A. Boarding Home report that the 
plans have been perfected by Messrs Dickey 
& Newcome and have been accepted by the 
Board of Directors. : 

Part payment of $300 has been made for the 
same to the architects and we are now waiting 
until the situation here will enable us to push 
these plans to completion. Mr. Royal De ia 
Mater Mead has been given charge of the 


| business affairs connected with the property 


on Pensacola street where the 
Home is to be erected. 

We look forward to the time when the 
Boarding Home will become a reality in the 


near future. 


Boarding 


Cherilla L. Lowrey, 
Chairman. 


PHYSICAL COMMITTEE. 


Under the auspices of the Physical Depart- 
ment of the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 


ciation, the gymnasium classes for 1902, were 
held in the gymnasium of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, which was kindly loan- 


and enjoyable 


There were eighteen of these ser- 
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ed to the committee for that purpose. 

The work was divided into three classes: 
The Ladies’ Class, the Young Girls’ Class and 
the Children’s Class. 

The committee feels very much encouraged 
over the work accomplished this year. 

The Ladies’ Class was the largest of the 
three, the total number being 49 an increase 
of about 29 over last vear. 

The Girls’ Class numbered twenty-four and 
the Children’s five. 

During the second term, basket-ball 
taken up and greatly enjoyed. 

A match game between the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association and the Punahou teams 
was played April 28th. The result was a very 
closely contested game which eventually the 
Punahous won, the score being 19-17. 

Considering the short time our team has 
been playing, the outcome reflects great credit 
on the Physical Director, Miss Bacon, and 
every one was well satisfied. 

The outlook for the Pnysical Department 


was 


for this year is most promising, the Associa- ) 


tion having a well equipped gymnasium of its 
own in the Boston Block. This gives us the 
convenience of our own showers, lockers, etc. 
There will be a number of extra classes 
formed, thus enabling the business women and 
teachers to take advantage of them. 
Elizabeth Styne Church, 
Chairman. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF GENERAL SEC- 
RETARY. 


Mrs. Henry C. Brown. 


A glance backward over the work for the 


year reveals some things to discourage but far 


more to give us great cause for thankfulness. 


Only once during the year has death entered 


our ranks, when, on March 11, 1902, Mrs. 


John C. Evans, one of our most active ard 
The 


efficient members, was called home. 
changes in our membership are very great 


many returning to the mainland but leaving 
with us fragrant memories of much loving 


service rendered here. Many and hearty are 
the letters constantly received from them, and 
at least two new Y. W. C. A.’s have been or- 


ganized in other places through the efforts of 


those who have enjoyed our own Association. 


Every steamer beings new comers, many of 


whom promptly join the Association and be- 
come valuable workers in many ways. One 
young lady recently began active service on 
‘a committee less than 48 hours after she land- 
-ed. Others who are too heavily burdened 
with home or business cares for committee 
work find many opportunities for valuable 
helpfulness. 

Great appreciation of the Association has 
been expressed bv the business houses of the 
city. Especially do we feel grateful to May 
& Co., Whitman & Co., Pacific Hardware, E. 
O. Hall & Son, Wall Nichols, Hopp & Co., 
Pearson & Potter and all of the large dry 
goods firms for their many courtesies and 
their genuine interest in the work we are try- 
ing to do. 

Manv and great are the constant demands 
upon one’s love and sympathy. Hardly a day 
passes without its story of trouble or lone- 
liness. Very few prove unworthy of our con- 
fidence and many are real heroines in the cour- 
age they show in fighting the battles of every 
day life and it becomes no duty but a great 
privilege to cheer them onward with our love, 
our sympathy and our friendship. 

The various departments of the work are 
reported in detail tonight, but not one of these 
faithful workers has told of her own zeal in 
all that has been undertaken. The long hours 
spent by the Board of Directors in careful 
consideration of every phase of the work the 


untiring efforts of Mrs. B. L. Marx and Miss 
C. B. Hyde, and of Mrs. Ralph Geer, Mrs. 
O. H. Walker, Mrs. F. J. Church, Mrs. Belle 
Jones, Mrs. Theo. Richards, Miss Schnoor, 
and their committee workers and the cheer- 
ful willingness to work shown by the majority 
of the membership are the real reasons for the 
accomplishment of so mutch during the year. 
The necessary enlargement of the work de- 
mands renewed efforts for the coming year, 
but we feel encouraged to go on because we 
believe that we have been guided and blessed, 
because we hope there are still greater oppor- 
tunities open to us, and because we feel that 

“They serve God well 

Who serve His creatures.” 


| %* | CHURCH NEWS | XK | 


Central Union is glad to welcome back 
both Mr. Kincaid and his wife and Miss 
Yarrow, all of whom returned by the 
“China” on the 25th, after extended va- 
cations on the mainland. In the absence 
of the pastor, the pulpit has been most ac- 
ceptably filled by Mr. Erdman. The an- 
nual Rally Day of the Sunday School 
took place on the 28th, being in the form 
of a welcome to both the pastor and Miss 
Yarrow ; there was a large attendance and 
the exercises were extremely interesting. 


MINISTERIAL UNION. 

At the meeting of the Ministerial Union 
on the 15th the election of officers was 
held, with the following result: 

President, Rev. E. S. Muckley. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. W. D. Wes- 
tervelt. 

Programme Committee, Messrs. Pear- 
son, Alexander, Muckley. 

A most excellent paper was read by 
Rev. O. H. Gulick in regard to the race 
problem in connection with mission work 
here in the Islands. He spoke of the ob- 
stacle of the different languages, and par- 
ticularly of the decline in mission work 
among the Hawaiians, showing the his- 
torical cause for the latter. The next 
meeting will be on October 6th, and the 
paper will be by Rev. John Leadingham. 


eee 


(Contiuued from page 6.) 


den and her school. Most vividly returns 
to me the memory of the long adobe 
thatched buildings, the dormitories, the 
school and dining-rooms, and the sight of 
that supper table to which we sat down. 
The company at the small square table 
of Miss Ogden, in the centre of the room, 
looking down on the long low tables of 
the girls, which were completely garland- 
ed from end to end with wreaths or leis, 
of the fragrant Four-o-Clocks blossoms of 
many hues, which they cultivated in their 
own little flower-beds. All the girls stood 
by their places until they had sweetly 
sung together one verse, their “Grace be- 


fore meat,” when they seated themselves 
all together, on the low backless benches, 
and attacked their bowls of poi and rel- 
jishes in the usual way of the land, with 
their fingers. Always dipping their fing- 
ers before and after eating in bowls of 
clean water, which stood handy to all, on 
the table. Naomi was one of the girls 
amid that crowd, and she always retained 
a memory of “that visit of Mrs. Chamber- 
lain and her little girls,” as her“husband 
and children testify. After the meal the 
leis were heaped on the heads and should- 
ers of their guests. To this school-home 
in June, 1847, came a young student of 
Lahainaluna Seminary, Mr. James Hun- 
newell Kekela, (who had been a protege 
of the gentleman whose name he bore) 
and was also a native of Waialua. He 
had just graduated, and here, in the 
school-home of Naomi, at Wailuku, a 
beautiful wedding ceremony was ob- 
served. The minister who tied the nup- 
tial knot was Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who 
was then the missionary of the Hawaiian 
church in Wailuku. Later, he commenced 
preaching to foreigners in Honolulu, and 
was called from there to inaugurate a 
church in San Francisco in 1849, which 
is now one of the flourishing churches of 
that city. The young couple at once re- 
turned to Waialua, where Rev. J. S. Em- 
erson had formed a separate church or- 
ganization at Kahuku, Oahu, and very 
soon Mr. Kekela was ordained and placed 
over that church, this same being the very 
first church upon the islands to be placed 
under the care of a Hawaiian pastor. 
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HAWAIIAN MISSION 
CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


A letter from Miyazaki, Japan, under 
date of March 22nd, 1902, from Miss 
Julia A. Gulick, was sent to the commit- 
tee who had in charge last spring the 
plans and alterations that might be made 
in the working of the Society during the 
new half century. A few quotations are 
not out of place here, although the letter 
was not received in time to be acted upon 
before the Jubilee. “A suggestion of 
Cousin F. W. Damon’s made some years 


ago, recurs frequently to my mind, with | 


a very strong wish that it might be acted 
upon in some way. It was_ that 


Frank Damon and his admirable wife 
have done so many years) of giving a 


welcome, and a God-speed to the numer- | 


ous missionaries of all these eastern lands 
who touch at Honolulu.” She adds: “Not 
that there has been any lack of service— 
but I covet for the Society which repre- 
sents all the descendants of the Hawaiian 
missionaries, a share in that good work.” 
She suggests that a committee might be 
possibly appointed to work with Cousin 
F. W. Damon, and a purse be supplied to 
help entertain the welcome visitors as 
they come and go. This suggestion may 


PIANO PERFECTION -PERSONIFIED 


THE KNABE ; 


Nearly seventy years of 


uninterrupted success in the man- 


ufacture of the KNABE PI 


insures the possessor of the Knabe 
of today, an instrument incompar- 


able in the realm of pianos 


Baltimore 


“the | 
Cousins’ Society might as an organiza- | 
tion, take up the work (which our Cousin | 


New York j 


well be considered in future, when the; continue painting, and enjoy it. Rail- 


question of how our funds are kept up, 
and our responsibilities of the past met, is 
| decided. 

A letter from Father Edward Bailey 
from Alhambra, Los Angeles Co., S. Cal., 
dated Sept. 2nd, acknowledges from the 
ihand of Mrs. Robert W. Andrews, the 
| Jubilee number of the annual report “with 
thanks,” corrects some small errors, and 
then says: “In the Missionary Album 
_my going as a delegate to Micronesia was 
left out. Perhaps the fault was my own. 
I consider it a good piece of my life. In 
looking back over my life I see things not 
as I would now do them. But my hap- 
piest missionary year was when I had a 
select boys’ school at Wailuku. My hard- 
est years were. when I had the Kula Kai- 


kamahine of Wailuku. But it was not in 
Kk . 


ste 
* 


| vain.” 

“I regret that my book on Micronesia 
has not been printed. If it had been pub- 
lished that great blunder of the U. S. in 
regard to Ponape, would have been left 


out of its history. But the story-makers 


used different pens in those days. The 
book is in keeping to my order. But I 
Sipe me 


shall let it lie for the present.” 
“How many more prophecies are to be 
fulfilled before Christ comes? Not many, 
it seems to me. Are we not in the edge 
of the millenium? * “My health 
is better now than it has been lately. I 
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roads are handy in these days. Do they 
fulfill no prophecies?” * * * Who is 
it that so much regrets annexation? We 
are told somebody does. 
With much love, m 
Edward Bailey. 

We are happy to note that this Sum- 
mer Miss Ruth Beckwith, the daughter _ 
of Rey. Frank A. and Mrs. Mary 
(Holmes) Beckwith, is visiting her 
grandparents, Rev. and Mrs. Edward G. 
Beckwith, of Paia, Maui. 

Miss Catharine W. Goodale, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Goodale of Wai- 
alua Plantation, has lately left the Islands 
to finish her education at the East. 

Rev. Horace W. Chamberlain and wife 
have moved from Columbia City, Wash- 
ington, to the state line between Wash- 
ington and Idaho, where he supplies two 
churches, Newport, Wash., and Priest 
River, Idaho. 

Mrs. Frances L. Church reports in a 
late letter that she has removed her home 
from Lansing, Mich., to Oberlin, Ohio. 
Her daughter Louise, who is a most suc- 
cessful teacher of the blind and now con- 
nected with the State Asylum in Salem, 
Oregon, has been favored this summer to 
join two very unusual camping-out ex- 
cursions with scientific parties, to the 
summit of the wénderful mountains of 
Oregon. 


Among the Honolulu people 


ANO 


WM. KNABE & Co, 


Washington 


who have bought a KNABE are the 

following; in whose homes the 

pianos sing their own praises:— 
Gov. S$. B..DOEE .Fe Ji LOWREY 
C. M, COOKE 
ASF JUDD 


THEO. RICHARDS Fe | 
A. B. WOOD 


Consult Miss C. B HYDE 


Cor. Heulu and Keeaumoku Sts. 


Honolulu 


. Frances S. Loomis, wife of Rev. 
Leomis of Rochester, Wisconsin, 
a grand-daughter of Rey. and Mrs. 
Saml. Ruggles (early missionaries to Ha- 

ii) announced under date of Sept. 3rd, 

1902, that on the 14th of July, her eldest 
ehter, Louise (Loomis) Christison, 
d three baby boys added to her family 

—great-great-grandsons of the Ruggles 

family. All of them were thriving ie 

last date, and the smallest of them, who 
weighed but 4$ Ibs. at birth, had “almost 
caught up with his brothers.” Their 
- names are Donald, Chester Dean, and 
Dale Edward Christison. 

We have to record the death of Mr. 
Philip Weaver, Sr., husband of Mrs. El- 
len (Armstrong) Weaver, (manager of 
the Lunalilo Home), on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1902. His remains were cre- 
mated (at his own previously expressed 
request) and the urn was interred in the 
Armstrong plat in the Mission Cemetery 


* 
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Clark as a delegate, and:soon after his. 
return to Oahu again, came the personal 
call to himself and Naomi to go as For- | 


eign Missionaries. The story of the ar- 
rival of the Marquesan chief Matunui, | 
with his Hawaiian son-in-law, in Honolu- | 
lu with an appeal for the Gospel to be) 
again sent from Hawaii to that savage | 
cannibal people sounds like romance, and | 
a most tremendous wave of religious and | 
missionary enthusiasm spread all over the 
islands. The writer of this article, (when 
she had returned in 1854 from the United | 
States from a course of education), re-| 
ceived from her mother all the particu- 
lars of that wonderful time, of the pub- 
lic meetings, of the impression made by 
Matunui, of the choice of Rev. and Mrs. 
James Kekela to go as missionaries, of 
the great trial to the faith and love of 
Mrs. Naomi Kekela, in that it seemed 
meet to the missionary mothers to advise 
that they should /Jeave little Maria be- 


of Kawaiahao. Mr. Weaver had been in| hind, of the final triumph of faith, when 
Honolulu about fifteen months, having |dear Mother Ogden had said, “J will 
been an invalid for many months here: | ado pt her as my own child,” their depart- 
His suffering was borne with heroic pa-j yre, and many other facts. 


tience and his end was perfect peace. 


(Continued from page 11.) 
They remained in Kahuku until 1853. 
Here their first little daughter was born 
and died in a few months oi the first epi- 
demic of measles ——and here was born the 
second daughter, Maria Ogden Kekela, 
whose life and death are so well known to 
the H. M. C. Soc. When the Mission to 
the Caroline Islands was sent out in 3852, 
_ Rey. J. Kekela accompanied Rev. E. W. 
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|meeting of the 
|sion’s in June, 1899, it was the writer's 
| privilege to introduce with warm wel- 
|come, this beloved missionary mother to 


|lated to us by Rev. O. H. Gulick. Ten} 
\children in all were born to the Kekela | 


Of’ Mrs. Kekela’s life at the Marquesas 
there is not time now to write much. It| 
can be more fully dwelt on in future years 
when her husband’s heroic race is fin-} 
ished. But she never desired or asked to 
return to her native land for a visit, not | 
even to see her beloved child! -On one | 
trip of the Morning Star, Miss Maria O. 
Kekela (after she had completed her 
course at Oahu College) was sent down | 
to see her mother. Many children were 
born to them in the Marquesas—of whom 
Susan (who was also adopted by Miss 
Ogden and lived with her until Miss O's. 
death) ; James, who died a young man at | 
Waialua; Samuel, adopted son of Rev. | 
and Mrs. Kauwealoha, their associates, 
who had no children, who was educated | 
by the H. M. C. Soc. at the farm school 
at Makawao,and who returned to his par- 
ents; and Rachel, educated at Mauna Olu 
Seminary under Miss Helen Carpenter, 
are best known here. 

In 1899 it was deemed best by the offi- 
cers of the Hawaiian Board that Rev. and 
Mrs. Kekela return to their native land, 


| bringing their two youngest daughters 


and a number of their grandchildren, to 
be educated in Hawaii. At the annuai 
Woman’s Board of Mis- 


the large assembly ; and we all listened to 
her words of greeting and mention of her 
life service with great delight, as trans- | 


family, seven of whom are now living. | 
Nineteen grand-children are living, and) 
thirteen gréeat-grand-children. Mr. and’ 
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Mrs. Kekela spent the first year after 
their return from the Marquesas in Kau, 
Hawaii, where Mrs. Maria O. Martin’s 
children are settled in happy and comfort- 
able circumstances. Then they came to 
Oahu, to the home of their daughter 
Susan, a widow, at Waianae. Here Mrs. 
Kekela was called to her Heavenly Home 
very suddenly with heart trouble from 
which she had long suffered. The funeral 
was observed at Waianae, Sabbath P. M., 
August 31st. It was a matter of much 
regret that from the fact of death occur- 
ring so suddenly and so near the Sab- 
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HIS IS 


an advertisement ! 


And yet no one will be disap- 
pointed who regards it as 
“reading matter.” 


That’s the point precisely, “read- 
ing matter,’—religious “‘read- 
ing matter,” tobe sure. You 
can’t get it in town in any 
variety. 

ourselves do not keep much 
of it in stock, but we can 
show you what to get, and 
then ge? it for you at asaving 
to you. 


There’s 
FLEMING H. REVELL, 


Theirs is perhaps the largest 
assortment cf 
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bath no foreign pastor could attend the 
funeral, but the two native pastors, Rev. 
Messrs. Kaaia and Kekehuna made the 
services most appropriate and memorable. 


Martha A. Chamberlain. 


*| FIBLP. AOTELS |= | Eye A. C. WALL 


JAPANESE NOLES— 

Rey. H. Kozaki and wife during the past 
month visited the stations of Hilo, Papaikou 
and;Honomu on Hawaii, and the stations of 
Wailuku, Puunene, and Paia on Maui. 

After return from this tour they also visited 
Ewa, thus making the circuit of all but three 
of our mission stations. Mr. Kozaki has also 
since his return delivered several earnest gos- 
pel sermons to the Honolulu congregation. 

On Tuesday evening the Nuuanu street 
church and congregation gave a farewell meet- 
ing for these honored guests, at which Mrs. 


Kozaki sang in her beautiful style one of the, 


Japanese gospel songs. Several of their friends 
also honored their guests with sweet and 
pleasing music. Thus comes to a happy close 
this interesting and highly useful visit from 
these leading Christian workers of Japan to 
the infant but hopefully developing churches 
of Japanese Hawaii. This visit will greatly 


strengthen the bands between these small 
companies of believers and their mother 
churches, in their home land of Japan.: This 
strengthening of the Christian bands is of 


great and vital benefit. ; 
The good ship China bears our loved visit- 
ors homeward. 


By the Nippon Maru on the 2oth, there ar- 


rived for evangelistic work with the Hawaiian | 


Board, Rev. and Mrs. S. Okubo. Mr. Okubo 
has had a very checkered career and has 
touched life at many points. Twice a student 
in the Doshisha, twice deeply involved in 
steamship enterprises, and for a short term a 
verturesome speculator or broker in the rice 
exchange, and then after conversion, settling 
down to a long and successful term as a hum- 
ble preacher of the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Life. 

His wife is a sister of one of the most 
widely known writers in Japan, Mr. Toku- 
domi editor of the most lively daily newspaper 
the Kokumintomo, or People’s Friend. 

Mr. Okubo’s field of labor in this country 
is yet to be determined. 


Mr. K. Komuro, for six years a student in 
the Hilo Boys’ Boarding School, and for the 
past year in the Honolulu Ministerial Train- 
ing school, filled with a desire for a wider 
school companionship, and a more thorough 
knowledge of the English language and a 
wider acquaintance with practical Christian 
evangelization work, with the aid of a few 
helpful friends, left September 9, per. Ventura, 
with the purpose of taking a two years’ course 
in the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. 
When fitted we expect years of earnest work 
for the Japanese on Hawaii, from this ardent 
young man. 


CHINESE NOTES— 

Mills Institute opens well this year. There 
are about 60 boys in the boarding department. 
Most of them pay $70 or $80 per year. Quite 
a number of other boys come in as day 
scholars. We expect a busy year! 


Our Chinese friends have just sent $100 
Mex. to China, to help support a mission sta- 
tion in the Heung Shan district. They have 
also just bought an organ for our Palama 
Mission. We have also raised over $200 to 
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Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
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Honolulu - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 
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Rooms :—MclIntyre Block, Fort Street, 
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Room 11 Magoon Building. Tel. Main 391. 
Corner Alakea and Merchant Streets. 


Ni Rgae K: NAKUINA, 


Real Estate Agent, Notary Public and Agent 
to Grant Marriage Licenses. 


Murphy Hall, cor. Nuuanu and Beretania Sts., 
or Room 407 Boston Building. 
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is a pure soap, cleansing and delightful 
to use. Makes the skin like velvet. Best 
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Poe. ©; WATERHOUSE, 


Office cor. Miller and Beretania Sts. 
Residence, 1598 Thurston St. 

Office Hours:—i1o to 12 a. m., 2 to 3 and 

7:30 to 8:30 p. m. Sundays: 10 to II a. m. 

Telephones: Office, White 3492. Res., Blue 2841 


pte Be ChLAR 
DENTIST. 
Beretania and Miller Streets. 


Office Hours :—9 to 4. 


DR. ANDERSON, 
DENTIST. 


Philadelphia Dental College, 1883. 
1087 Alakea Street. 


EOQRGE J. AUGUR, M. D., 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER, 


Residence, 435 Beretania St.; Office, 431 


Beretania St. Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Office Hours:—i0 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 
to 8 p. m. Sundays: 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. 


R. CHAS. L. GARVIN, 
232 Beretania St., opp. Haw’n Hotel. 


Office Hours:—o9 to 11 a. m.; 1:30 to 3 and 
Wesomtons ep. m. lel. Blue 3881, ‘Res. Tel. 
White 3801. 


PrN TON J. HUTCHINS, 


LIFE, AX, 
FIRE, MARINE 
INSURANCE. 


MclInerny Block. 


PACIFIC HEIGHTS. 


Offers greater attractions and induce- 
ments as a site for choice residences than 
any other portion of Honolulu. . 

_ The Pacific Heights Electric Railway 
Line affords easy access to all lots; and 
water and electric lights are supplied 
from independent systems at reasonable 
rates. To parties intending to purchase 
and improve, especially favorable terms 
will be given. 

For further particulars apply to Chas. S, 
Desky, Progress Block. 


THE FRIEND 


put the large pipe organ of the Fort Street 
church in fine repair, nearly all from the 
Chinese. The Chinese have contributed over 
$100 toward our church debt, and expect to 
pay half the Chinese preacher’s salary this 


year. They are good givers even in hard 
times. 
Our evangelistic work goes on. Special 


meetings have been held for the Chinese at 
Palama, Kauluwela, Waikiki and on the street 
at various points. Our day schools fer Chin- 
ese are keeping on in spite of the cut of the 


Board, being now more than half self-sup-’ 


porting. Word also comes from island sta- 
tions of good meetings held. - 
E. Wat. 


AT WAIOHINU 


The Hawaii Association has just held its 
Autumnal meeting at Waiohinu, Kau. The 
coming together of the church people hap- 
pened also to be the occasion for the coming 
to town of certain ones intent on awakening 
political interest. The hour of our first Gos- 
pel meeting held in the church was also the 
hour chosen for a street meeting held not far 
away, the purpose of which was to show the 
faults of the present government and abuse 
the ‘‘missionaries.” The shrewdness and ac- 
tivity of those who are working for the so- 
called Home Rule party might be profitably 
studied by those working for the other side. 
It is noticeable that they waste no time in 
making long speeches in English, they talk as 
directly as possible to the native. 

Yet God forbid that any of either party who 
are honestly at work, trying to impress their 
political views on the public, should ever again 
descend to the criminal vulgarity and abso- 
lute wickedness of one of the Home Rule 
speakers. We will quote from Mr. Desha’s 
sermon preached in Puna. ‘Since the begin- 
ning of political agitation on these islands 
many hard things have been said in a parti- 
san and malicious spirit, but never in all the 
kingly rule of the past or since its overthrow, 
has a more wicked appeal been made to our 
young men, than that of a speaker, who, as a 
reward for voting his ticket, offered to aid 
them in the gratification of their lustful pas- 
sions.” When one touches such depths of in- 
famy in public speech it is time for all of 
either. party who stand for good morals to 
rise and protest. 

During the time of the Association, Gospel 
meetings were held each evening with a good 
attendance. On Sunday, the last day of the 
meeting, there was a prolonged Sunday-school 
exhibition. The peace and quiet of this day 
was somewhat marred by the fact that it was 
“steamer day,’ and many from the Konas 
were to take passage in the afternoon back to 
their homes. 

The most important event of the meeting 
was the examination of Mr. T. K. R. Amalu 
for a license to preach, and it. was the unani- 
mous vote of the Association that the license 
be granted. The Association took occasion 
also to appoint him as preacher for the 
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Castle, 1st Vice-Pres't; W. M. Alexander, 2d 


churches of Hookena, Kaohe and Milolii. Mr. | WicesPres'te) JDP biGooke Treas: swe ©: 


Amalu does not plan to give up his school 
work for the present. Indeetl he will con- 
tinue to do church work as he has for the past 
twenty years of his Sunday-school superin- 
tendency, but with this difference, he will now 
have the entire work of the church under his 
direction and will probably find it necessary 
to preach a greater number of carefully pre- 
pared sermons. His knowledge of English, 
his studious habits, as well as his past train- 
ing in school work both on week-days and 
Sundays for many years, will give him a great 
advantage in the ministry. Spend ay 
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where. The road passes through sugar, rice, 
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and borders the broad Pacific for a distance of 
Excursion tickets good from Sat- 
urday to Monday. 
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6! HE IDEAL Summer Resort of the Hawaiian Islands is Hatrerwa Hover, at Waialua, less 
© than three bours’ travel from Honolulu by the Oahu Railway. The journey to and fro is 
pleasant, affording the tourist a wide range of scenic views, andthe handsome hotel by the sea | 
provides every modern convenience. One gets mountain and sea air here, the enjoyments of surf | 
bathing and boating, the sport of shooting pheasants and plover, the luxuries of an unexcelled 

cuisine and the comforts of sumptuously furnished sleeping apartments. The 

House coaducts its own electric lighting system on the premises, provides tele- 

phonic communication with Honolulu. and gives to its guests the free use of 
B an elegantly furnished billiard parlor. 
yy The park surrounding Hatriwa is kept at all times in the approved style 
of landscape art, thus being a delightful retreat for those who seek rural 
seclusion. ° 

The hygienic conditions of the place are far above those of most pleasure 
resorts, the air being invigorating and the temperature of the atmosphere 
equable. Natural spring water is used for domestic purposes. At the time of 


the construction of the House special attention was given to sanitary plumb- 
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|of two somewhat notable events seems to 
jbe called for at this time. The first of 


/before the western part of the homeland 


influences were sturdily at work in the 
| Hawaiian Islands, preparing them for the 
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» » Che Friend’s Special Edition « 


Among the people to whom the present 
number of THE FRIEND will come will be 
many who have never before seen it, or 
even heard of its existence. Its apology 
for appearing so unceremoniously among 
strangers is the fact that the recognition 


these is its own sixtieth anniversary, 
which occurs with this month’s issue. This 
marks one important milestone in a long- 
er span of life than can be claimed by any 
other paper in these Islands or on the 
Mainland west of the Rocky Mountains. 
It will be of interest to many of our read- 
ers to be reminded that for a long time 


ceased to be foreign territory, American 


place they now occupy under the Stars 
and Stripes. In the midst of these influ- 
ences THE FRIEND was born. It was 
founded in January of the year 1843 by 
Rev. Samuel C. Damon, D.D., in the in- 
terests of the many seamen who touche 
at these shores. Thus, although diverted 
from its original purpose, it has lived | 
through practically all of the changes in 
social and commercial life, as well as the 
mutations in politics which have occurred 
here since the Islands were brought into 
intimate relations with the rest of the 
world. 

The second event which calls for notice, 
and which-THE FRIEND chooses as the 
theme of its anniversary number rather 
than its own history, is the closing, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, of the work of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Twenty-three years 
before THe Frienp was founded, chis 
Board had begun the work of evangeliza- 
tion among the Hawaiian people; and al- 
though it partially withdrew from this 


every hamlet and nook in the Islands, so 
that even today with the native popula- 
tion greatly diminished, a strong religious 
sentiment everywhere prévails. No one 
who reads Rev. Mr. Emerson’s article 
relating to past church membership, will 
deny that the records of the churches 
make a remarkable showing. That so 
many souls should be gathered out of a 
waning population is a striking testimony 
to the power of the Gospel. These records, 
however, represent only the more tempor- 
ary and passing effects of Gospel effort. 
Its more enduring influence is seen in our 
permanent institutions. These are firmly 
established and their benefits are extended 
to all. When the people of the Orient 
land on these shores, they find themselves 
in an environment in which not only is 
theire material welfare secured to them, 
but the hand of Christianity is stretched 
out to give them the things needful for 
their spiritual good as well. These peo- 
ple have come here by thousands in the 
past decade or two and brought their 
heathenism with them without shaking 
the Christianity of the land in the least. 


; On the contrary it goes boldly and con- 


fidently out to give them a new knowledge 
and a larger hope. . 

This mission of Hawaii to the people 
who come to her shores is suggestive of 
the field of influence which will probably 
open to her in the future. An ocean 
cable is already on the way to conncct 
these Islands with the rest of the world. 
A shortened route from Europe and the 
eastern coast of the American continent 
to Asia seems assured for the not distant 
future. The Hawaiian Islands are thus 
likely to become the centre of a teeming 
commercial life. The demand for the 
maintainance of an aggressive Christian 
life within their own borders is a most 
strenuous one, while the opportunity for 


field in 1863 it has always continued to_naking their Christianity felt on the rest 


grant a certain amount of aid. By a 
somewhat remarkable coincidence, it will 
cease its gifts and withdraw from further 
financial responsibility about the time that 
THE FRIEND completes its sixtieth year. 

In summing up the results of mission- 
ary labors here two facts deserve special 
emphasis. First, the actual number of 
converts made, and, second, the thorough- 
ness with which Christianity pervaded 


of the world is beyond comprehension. 
Who can tell where the influence started 
by the little band of missionaries who 
landed here in 1820 will end? 

It is to a review of past conditions and 
progress in these Islands under the 
American Board, with a glance at our 
probable future that our special edition is 
devoted. A group of writers familiar 
with the facts will tell the story. 


THE FRIEND 


Thée Conversion of the Sandwich Islands 


By Rev. Jupson Smitu, D.D., SENIOR SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The organization in 1819 by the Amer- 
ican Board of a mission to the Sandwich 
Islands was an event of unique character 
even in that day of missionary beginnings, 
and awakened a profound and widespread 
interest among the churches. When the 
members of this new mission were for- 
mally organized into a church in Park 
Street Church, October 12, 1819, and 
eleyen days later embarked in the brig 
Thaddeus, with their church edifice on 
board all framed and ready to put up on 
their arrival in the field, it was felt that a 
step of unusual significance and reach had 
been taken, and that the churches of 
America were now definitely committed 
to the conversion of the Islands of the 
Pacific, as they already were to the peo- 
ples of India and Turkey and the Indian 
tribes at home. 


The first letters from Mr. Bingham and 
his associates, written after their landing 
‘at Honolulu, brought this wonderful tid- 
ings: “Kamehameha is dead; the taboos 
are broken; the idols are burnt; the 
Moreeahs (temples) are destroyed; the 
priests are abolished.” The Christian 
world was thrilled to learn that provi- 
dence had thus removed the great ob- 
stacles to missionary labors even while 
the missionaries were on the way, and 
that God was fulfilling His promise: 
“The isles shall wait upon me, and on 
mine arm shall they trust.” Scarcely was 
the language reduced to written and 
grammatical form before the message of 
the missionaries began to take effect, even 
among the chiefs and royal family; the 
first baptized convert was Keopuolani, the 
mother of the King. Within eight years 
from the landing, unexpectedly .to the 


missionaries, a gracious revival appeared ‘* 


almost at the same time on three of the 
principal islands, and such was the inter- 
est that a single one of the missionaries 
had the names of 2,500 inquirers on his 
list: 

Then, during the second decade, came 
those sweeping revivals, in which great 
numbers of adults in all the islands were 
won to penitence and faith, and were 
added to the churches by the thousand, 
and a nation seemed to be born in a day. 
Coming at a time when missionary work 


elsewhere moved slowly and converts 


were few and obstacles many, this great 
success in these islands deepened and 
_ broadened the faith of the missionaries 

themselves, powerfully reinforced the 
missionary zeal inthe churches at home, 
and kindled great. expectations on all 
other mission fields. 

The missionaries in these islands as- 
sumed a. peculiar relation of leadership 


| Hawaiian 


and influence, because of the peculiar 
conditions which surrounded them. They 
had reduced the language to written form, 
producing at once the vocabulary and the 
grammar; and>then they translated the 
Bible into the newly formed language 
and prepared school books and a Chris- 
tian literature. They were counsellors as 
well as spiritual fathers to the Kings and 
leading men; they aided in drawing out a 
definite form of government, in writing 
out a code of laws, and shaping the whole 
fabric of civil government and law, as 
well as of social and religious life. They 
established schools and developed a sys- 
tem of instruction that was put into oper- 
ation throughout the islands. Within a 
single generation from the beginnings in 
Honolulu, in the year 1852, the native 
churches joined with the 
American Board in forming, manning, 
and supporting a new mission in Micro- 
nesia and elsewhere, only second in inter- 
est and sticcess to the original mission to 
the Sandwich Islands. It was the first 
instance of strictly foreign missionary ef- 
fort proceeding from the churches which 
had been gathered under the labors of 
the Board, and was welcomed with joy 
and rising hope. For one full genera- 
tion the Hawaiian contingent in this new 
mission was notable in numbers and in- 
fiuential ‘in work. The zest which had 
attended the conversion of the Hawaiian 
Islands and which had made the support 
and reinforcement of that mission among 
the easiest tasks of the Board, followed 
the work in Micronesia and has made 
those islands and the Christian work in 
their behalf peculiarly dear to the 
churches of America. 

In 1863, only forty-three years from 
the landing of the first missionaries in 
Honolulu, Dr. Anderson made an extend- 
ed visit to the Hawaiian Islands, con- 
ferred with missionaries and churches 
and native leaders, and arranged for the 
closing of the mission, the merging of the 
missionary force in the community, and 
the handing over of the work to local 
direction and support. The expectations 
with which this important step was taken 
may have been too sanguine; the capacity 
of the native leaders for administrative 
effort and for taking the initiative may 
have been overrated; and the separation 
of this mission from the Board may have 
been premature. But such progress had 
been made, the islands were so completely 
Christianized, that the suggestion of in- 
dependence was inevitable, and the exper- 
iment under some conditions ought to 
have been made. And although certain 


date resumed, and the friendly offices and 
aid of the Board continued longer than 
were at first expected, the declaration in 
1863 that the Islands were evangelized 
and that the primary responsibility of 
American churches for this work had 
been fully met, constitutes a notable 
epoch in the history of the Board, and 
foreshadows a like course in the other 
missions of the Board when the time is 
ripe. 

No one can forecast the total outcome 
of this great achievement. We usually 
think only of the work of the gospel in 
behalf of the Hawaiian people,—and that 
was a signal achievement. But that is 
only a part of what has come out, and is 
yet to come out, of that voyage of the 
Thaddeus in 1819. Even though the na- 
tive population at length vanishes © 
through the inveterate working of dis- 
eases imposed upon them by the white 
people who had visited them a score of 
years before the missionaries came, the 
fact that Christianity is in possession of 
these islands and is molding all the new 
and varied life that flourishes there— 
Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, as well as 
Hawatian,—due primarily to the Amer- 
ican missionaries who labored there, is of 
immense significance to the commerce 
that is multiplying in these waters and to 
the political life and civilization that are 
spreading from this center eastward 
along the great highway of the nations. 
The fathers who, at the call of God, initi- 
ated this Christian work, like all who 
work with Providence, “builded better 
than they knew,” and are worthy of the 
lasting praise of mankind. — 

Through fourscore years the work of 
the Board in the Pacific, first in the Ha- 
waiian Islands and then in Micronesia, 
has been a bright and shining light in its 
record, revealing in peculiar measure the 
presence and power of God in the reno- 
vation of personal character and social 
lite, in furnishing simple people with let- 
ters, laws, education and religion, and in 
demonstrating the sufficiency of the gos- 
pel for all the needs of man for a true 
life. We have rehearsed it for two gen- 
erations with devout thanksgiving and 
glory to God; other missionary societies 
have long marked it with admiration and 
set it down among the wonderful works 
of God in our time. And now, after all 
the light of later years has been gathered 
upon it, this judgment is justified and re- 
newed and Christian work everywhere 1s 
attempted with a zeal and confidence the 
stronger and imore invincible because of 
the conversion of the Hawaiian Islands 
through the agency of the American 


forms of missionary work were at a later Board, 
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Conditions in the Hawaiian Islands. before 1820, 
and. Events Leading to. the Formation of 
the Hawaiian Mission 


By Mrs. ELizABETH VAN CLEVE HALL 


This little group of islands was discov- 
ered in 1778 by Captain James Cook, who 
named them the Sandwich Islands in 


honor-of the Earl.of Sandwich. It is un- | 
-born in Hawaii who was destined to have 


necessary to repeat here the well known 
story oi this celebrated navigator, suffice 
it to say that, while it is probably true 
that he permitted the natives to pay him 
divine honors, it is quite possible that he 


did not as fully comprehend their attitude. 


toward him as we'do now. At all events 
he paid the extreme penalty for his fault, 
for he was killed in February 1779, at 
Kealakekua Bay, - 

The people were given to tribal wars, 
human sacrifices, infanticide, drunken- 
ness, licentiousness, and the various ex- 
cesses common to savage nations, but 
they were not cannibals. They were gen- 
erous, hospitable and had many amiable 
traits. 

The common people were serfs, they 
had no rights which a chief was bound to 
respect. The priests, or kahunas, were 
cruelly oppressive. There was a most 
galling tabu system with a death penalty 
for those who violated its laws. Yet they 
had their cities of refuge, like the Israel- 
ites of old, to which the tabu-breaker or 
man-slayer might flee for safety. 

Captain Cook estimated the population 
at 400,000 in 1778. When Vancouver, 
who had been with Cook, returned in 
1792, he was shocked at the evidences of 
depopulation, and when the missionaries 
arrived in 1820, the population did not 
exceed 150,000. One of the chief reasons 
given for this great falling off, is the 
practice of infanticide; it is believed that 
two-thirds of the children thus perished. 
Many ships touched at the Islands in this 
interval of forty years, and brought a 
number of demoralizing influences. The 
natives generally treated the strangers 
well, but in 1790 two ships came, the Fair 
American and the Eleanor, and one of the 
captains, Metcalf by name, treated a chief 
with cruel indignity. The enraged na- 
tives murdered all the crew of the Fair 
‘American except the mate, Isaac Davis. 
John Young, a sailor from the Eleanor, 
was captured also, and these two white 
men became influential advisers of Ka- 
mehameha. It is doubtless largely due 
to their aid that he finally conquered the 
whole group. They proved, on _ the 
whole, wise counsellors. In May 1819, 
Kamehameha the conqueror, died. His 
death was the signal for the wildest ex- 
cesses. In the midst of these orgies the 
tabu was broken and, seeing that no dire 


calamity followed, the excited people se. 
fire to the idols, the high priest Hewa- 
shewa, being the first to'apply the torch. 

Now about the year 1792, a boy was 


a great influence. He was of the com- 
mon people, though his mother was re- 
lated te the king. When he was about 
ten-or twelve years old, his parents were 
killed in war;.and the lad Obookiah, or 
Opukahaia, was captured while trying to 
save his baby brother. 

‘Obookiah was taken to the home of the 
man who had killed his parents, where he 
was kindly treated, but very ‘unhappy. 
Here he was discovered by an uncle, who, 
being a priest, succeeded in taking him 
from his captor arid began instructing 
him in,the temple service. A few years 
later, with the reluctant consent of his 
uncle, he left Hawaii in an Américan 
ship, name» unknown, commanded by 
Captain Brintnall, ofs New Haven. There 
was also a boy named Hopu in the ship’s 
company, The boys seem to have been 
weil treated on ship board and Obockiah 
speaks with affection of a young Yale 
man, Russel Hubbard, whom he naively 
describes as “A friend of Christ,’ who 
taught him from a spelling book and gave 
him his first knowledge of. the true God. 

Captain Brintnall took the boys to New 
Haven, where they fourid good friends. 
The interest they awakened led to the 
founding of the Foreign Mission School 
at Cornwall, Connecticut. Of the first 
twelve pupils, seven were Hawaiians. 

Obookiah proved to be an. intelligent, 
faithful student and a sincerely devout 
Christian. His heart’s desire was to carry 
the knowledge of Christ to his old home, 
and, with this end in view, he entered 
Andover Seminary, where he studied in- 
dustriously. 

He made a beginning at reducing his 
own language to a system, and began 
work on a grammar, a dictionary and 
spelling-book. He also translated the 
book of Genesis. : 

He seemed to have been born for Ha- 
waii’s enlightenment, but was not des- 
tined to see it with his mortal eyes, for 
in 1817 he was. stricken with fever and 
died. 

His twenty-six eventful years yere not 
lived in vain; for, though his lips did not 
speak to his people of Christ, his life had 
touched the heart of Christian America 
and led to the founding of the mission 
which, within fifty years, gave Hawaii a 
place among Christian nations. 
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By Curtis J. Lyons 


A large wali map of the Hawaiian 
Islands was published by the American 
missionaries in 1838, engraved and print- 
ed at the Lahainaluna Seminary by Ha- 
waiians educated there. It was a familiar 
object to those who were children in those 
days, and the few copies that yet exist are 
valuable as being standard authority on 
Hawaiian names. An interesting feature 
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ANS 
in it was the number of open crosses 
which were the symbols used to indicate 
mission stations. These stations and the 
mission fields dependent upon them are 
the subject of this article, and it-may be 
remarked here that our Catholic friends 


upon their later arrival were not slow to : 


occupy the same system of stations. 

Like the Hawaiians we will begin at 
the east point of Hawaii, where is Cape 
Kumukahi. The Hilo station was found- 
ed in 1822, Samuel Ruggles, teacher, ap- 
pearing in missionary history as the first 
missionary stationed there. Rev. Joseph 
Goodrich occupied the post from 1824 to 
1836, being the first reporter of the vol- 
cano, and the one who met Kapiolani at 
Kilauea on her renowned visit to the 
crater. Messrs. Dibble and Green spent 
brief periods there. D. B. Lyman went 
in 1832, and Titus Coan in 1835. These 
two names became permanently identified 
with Hilo thereafter. The field took in 
all of Hilo district and Puna. Mr. Coan’s 
adventurous trips over the Hilo gulches 
with their raging torrents in time of rain, 
and to the two volcanoes were vividly 
described in the Missionary Herald and 
elsewhere. The Hilo Boarding school, 
under Mr. Lyman, was a prominent feat- 
ure of the Hilo station. Abner Wilcox 
as teacher and Dr. Wetmore as mission- 
ary physician labored at Hilo in later 
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years. Altogether it was a most inter- 
esting station, really second only to Ho- 
nolulu. 

The next station in order was Waimea, 
whose field included Hamakua and South 
Kohala. Messrs. Judd, Baldwin and 
Ruggles were there in its earliest days, 
1829, but Rev. L. Lyons, who reached 
the place in 1832, became the centrai fig- 
ure, and permanent laborer of the post. A 


previous article in THE FRIEND has des- 
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cribed this neld. Mr. Lyons was best 
known from his work in Hawaiian hymn- 
ology and Sunday school work, and as a 
builder of churches for the different vil- 
lages of the field, also from his perfect at- 
tainment of the Hawaiian language and 
the deep hold on the affections of his peo- 
ple. 


Kohala, i. e., N. Kohala, was dissev- 
ered from the Waimea station and occu- 
pied in 1837 by Messrs. Bailey and Bliss 
at Nunulu, at about 2,000 feet elevation. 
The station was afterwards, I841, re- 
moved to Jole and thereafter occupied by 
Rev. E, Bond, a sturdy son of Maine, and 
fighter of evil in every form. He estab- 
lished a boys’ boarding school preparatory 
to Hilo, was active in manual labor and 
assisted natives in getting land. 


Kailua, whose field included the north 
half of the Kona District, was the first 
point occupied by missionaries, dating 
from 1820, with Asa Thurston as its 
head, the oldest missionary, and to the - 
time of his death the patriarch of all. 
Being a populous country, and peculiarly 
associated with ante-missionary times of 
Kamehameha I. it seemed to be connected 
intimately with the typical Hawaiian life. 
Father Thurston, Kakina, was a fayorite 
with the people, and knew their language 
well. With him were associated first 
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Artemus Bishop, and at his departure, Dr. | 
Andrews in 1937. ly contiected. Armstrong was a strong 
Southern Kona had its station at Kea-|cetitral figtire in the history of both till 
lakekua Bay, at first adjacent to Kapio- | called to Kawaiahao in 1841. 
lani’s home in Kaawaloa. Here Mr. Rug- | Wailuku was occupied by Armstrong 
gles lived on the hill known as Kuapehu.|in 1835. He was succeeded in 1841, or 
In 1832 Rev. Mr. Forbes took the sta-/ thereabouts, by E. W. Clark, who was, 
tion, which was removed to Napoopoojaiter a few vears, like his predecessor, 
near the sea for the convenience of the|called to Honolulu. Later laborers were 
majority of the people. It was always] Mr. Bailey, who with Miss Ogden, found- 
known, however, as Kaawaloa in mis-|ed and catried on the first girls’ boarding 
sionary annals. Mr. Ives from 1837 to| school on the Islands, and was associated 
1847 was associated with Mr. Forbes, re-| with Mr. Cohde, who was the pastor. 
maining till 1849. In 1852-Rev. John D.| Later Rev. W. P. Alexander was pastor 


the isthmus, und Makawao were intimate-| 


Kaneohe, on the windward side of 
Oahu, was the station for Koolau, occu- 
pied by B. W. Parker in 1834. 

Waialua, commanding the north end 
of the island, first appears under Edwin 
Locke as teacher of a manual labor school 
in 1837, and is best known under the sub- 
sequent labors of Rev. J. S. Emerson and 
Peter J. Gulick. 

Ewa intervened between this and Ho- 
nolulu first under Lowell Smith, then 
Artemus Bishop. 

Kauai was in three sections, designated 
by their central stations, Waimea in the 


Paris took the station, returning it to the 
elevated, cool locality first occupied. The 
Kona fields were a great contrast to Hilo 
and Hamakua. Utterly without running 
streams and devoid of trade winds, they 
had preeminenily a fishing population. 
There were not as many subordinate 
church buildings as on the other side of 
the island, 

Kau was originally attached to the 
Hilo station, being a lonely and remote 
district, and too much of a task in visita- 
tion even tor the tireless Coan. 

The station was at Waiohinu, several 
miles from the sea, occupied in 1841, by 
Rey. Jonn D. Paris, later by T. Dwight 
Hunt and later on by Rev. Mr. Kinney 
and stil! later by Mr. Shipman. The peo- 
ple of Kau were noted as peculiarly in- 
dependent, and in olden time rebellious. 

‘his completes Hawaii. Coming to the 
east point of Maui we have Hana, another 
remote point commanding all the gulch- 
broken eastern half of the island. It 
was never a leading point. Occupied first 
by Mr. Conde in 1837; then by Eliphalet 
Whittlesy, who left in 1853. Rev. S. E. 
Bishop labored there some years till called 
to Lahainaluna school. On the east side 
of the Maui isthmus was the station Ma- 
kawao, mostly associated with the name 
of Jonathan S. Green, the apostle of anti- 
slaveryism. Wailuku, on the west side of 


nearly to the end of his earthly career in 
1884. 

Lahaina was in early days in public 
matters only second to Honolulu in im- 
portance, and was consequently occupied 
in 1823 by Messrs. Richards and Stewart. 
It was a favorite royal residence, and 
nearly equal to Honolulu as a resort for 
whale-ships, as Mr. Richards once found 
to his peril. Dr, Baldwin succeeded Rich- 
ards in 1835 and was ever afterwards 
identified with Lahaina. The Lahaina- 
luna Seminary, established in 1831 on the 
higher elevation above the town, had as 
its leading names of educators, Lorrin 
Andrews and W. P. Alexander, with 
many others for assistants. 

Molokai, the whole island being one 
field, is indissolubly associated with the 
name of Hitchcock, whose home from 
1832 on was at Kaluaaha, the nearest 
point to Lahaina. 

Oahu begins its missionary history with 
Rev. Hiram Bingham at Honolulu, from 
1820 on for 21 years. Of course around 
this centre clustered many missionary ac- 
tivities, publishing, educational and finan- 
cial management. Dr. Judd was not one 
of the least prominent in its history. To 
Bingham succeeded Armstrong, Clark 
and Rev. Henry Parker. A_ second 
church, Kaumakapili, was founded in 
1836. 


southwest, Koloa itt the southeast, and 
Waioli cn the north coast. Waimea was 
occupied immediately at the inception of 
missionary work in 1820, by Rev. Samuel 
Whitney. It was a place of note as vis- 
ited by Capt. Cook, as the location of a 
Russian fort, and of the rebellion of the 
Kauai chiefs in 1823. It is a warm local- 
ity. Mr. Gulick was also stationed for 
some years at Waimea. Mr. Rowell was 
identified with this station after 1846. 

Koloa was a more agreeable station. It 
appears to have been founded by Mr. Gu- 
lick in 1835, afterward associated with 
Thos. Lafon, M. D. In later years Koloa 
was known as the charming home of Dr. 
James W. Smith, father of W. O. Smith. 

Waioli, on Hanalei, is a cool but rainy 
locality. W. P. Alexander was the first 
occupant, in 1834, and the early recollec- 
tions of the family centered there. Abner 
Wilcox taught a manual labor school 
there for years, and Edward Johnson was 
pastor after 1837. 

The necessary limits of this article have 
only allowed notice of the leading char- 
acters in the early history of each station. 
Due credit is most gratefully given for 
the information derived from the “Mis- 
sionary Album,” published a year or two 
since by the Hawaiian Mission Children’s 
| Society. 
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Attitude of the Early Chiefs toward the Missionary Work 


Among Hawaiians the influence of the 
High Chiefs was supreme. The chiefs 
of royal lineage were distinctly marked 
by superior stature and stately bearing. 
They were sacredly reverenced as of 
divine descent. 
was reverentially chanted by bards. What 
they ordered was unquestionably obeyed 
by the common people, their serfs. 

It was thus a leading token of that fav- 
oring Providence which prospered the 
missionary work in Hawaii that almost 
from the first the high chiefs were friend- 
ly in their attitude and became increas- 
ingly favorable, and that within five years 
the leading ones were converted and be- 


Their royal genealogy! 


By Rev. se E. BisHop, D.D. 


came earnest Christians, From that time 
on nearly all their immense authority was| sonal honor. 
exerted in favor of the Gospel teachings.! The missionaries applied themselves to 
When Messrs. Bingham, Thurston and |conciliating these princely personages, as 
their associates arrived in April, 1820, essential to influence with the people. 
they found the young King and his Chiefs! Much was at once done in teaching the 
living in a dissolute heathen manner, as chiefs to read, at first in English, many of 
estimated by civilized morality. Their, them proving diligent pupils. The ladies 
drunken orgies were frequent. Their do-|labored hard in making up robes for the 
mestic morals were openly promiscuous.|queens and princesses, and fancy shirts 
The young King had five regular wives,!for the King, also in teaching their fe- 
three of them his half-sisters. Most of, male servants to sew. In the meantime 
the older chief women had two regular ‘the law of God and Christ’s message of 
husbands apiece. At the same “time salvation were diligently taught. Within 
there was an absence of malignant de-|two or three years attention to the Di- 
pravity, while there was a high sense of|vine Message began to be earnest, and 
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faith began to dawn in a few of those 
dark and sensual souls. 
One of the very first cordially to em- 


|Sionaries with growing favor, she con- 


tinued to live with her two husbands, the 


|Tauai King, Kaumualii, and his son, Ke- 


brace the Gospel was the Queen Dowager aliiahonui, a most handsome-featured and 
Keopuolani, the mother of Kamehameha’s | stately prince. During the fourth year 
three heirs, Liholiho, Kauikeaouli, and|she put away the younger man, and after 
Nahienaena, who inherited from their the death of the elder. remained single. 


mother a strain of “blue” blood superior 
to the other children of the Conqueror. 
Keopuolani had become devoutly recep- 
tive of the Word, while living at Waikiki. 
Removing to her old home at Lahaina 
soon after the arrival of the first rein- 
forcement in 1823, she urged that teach- 
ers should go with her.’ Messrs. Rich- 
ards and Stewart were assigned to that 
station. The old queen did not long sur- 
vive her removal.’ Before her death she 


From that time on she developed a de- 
_voutness of piety as warm, and a zeal for 
Christ as ardent as her previous character 
-had. been stern and unscrupulous. Es- 
pecially marked was the Regent’s per- 
‘sonal attachment to Mrs. Bingham, 
_whose loving attentions had won her 
heart. 

_. All the Regent’s immense energy and 
‘authority became enlisted in the work of 
| propagating the Gospel. She vigorously 


exhibited most marked evidences of a} travelled to all parts of the Islands, com- 
lively Christian faith and love, and was | manding the people to accept the teach- 
baptized by Mr. Richards. She left the|ings of the ““Kumus” and to assist them. 
most strong and earnest testimony to her; The effect was great in securing an out- 
fellow chiefs. From that time the ad-|wardly diligent attention of the people to 
hesion to Christ of most of them, and|the Word, although the missionaries often 
their abandonment of heathen living be-|felt that it was not all sincere. That 
came most marked. | powerful support of the Gospel continued 
The young King Liholiho, while kind-| without open antagonism until the death 
ly: toward the missionaries, remained! of the great Regent in 1832. 
wedded to his dissolute habits. At the! Another distinguished early friend of 
same time he publicly urged his subjects|the Gospel was Kapiolani, the daughter 
to follow the new teachers. Yet his per-:of Keawemauhili, the former king of 
sonal influence was practically adverse.|east Hawaii. Her home was at Kaawa- 


It thus seemed to be a special Providence 
that removed him from the scene in 1824 
when he embarked for England, where 
he soon died, having committed the su- 
- preme power to the able Regent Kaahu- 
manu, aided by the sterling Christiar 
Premier Kalanimoku. 

Kaahumanu was the strongest con- 
quest made for the Gospel. A most state- 
ly and imperious personage, she inspired 
the greatest awe in her subjects. For 
nearly four years, while treating the mis- 


loa, where the Discoverer Cook perished. 
She was a very noble chiefess, of stately 
yet attractive aspect, and of sweet and 
generous nature. She very early gave 
her whole heart to Christ, put away her 
extra husband and her drinking, adopted 
civilized and refined home arrangements, 
and threw her whole influence into the 
missionary work. Very notable was her 
journey in 1824 on foot to the crater of 
Kilauea, for the express purpose of defy- 
ing the power of Pele, the goddess of the 


Volcano, whose awe rested terribly upon 
the minds of the Hawaiians. Descending 
to the “black ledge,’ Kapiolani refused 
the usual offering of berries, and instead, 
defiantly flung stones into the fire-lake. 

One of the earliest and most devoted 
Christian chiefs was the chief Councillor 
Kalanimoku, commonly called “Kry-ma- 
koo,’ who died early in 1827, but had long 
been a most devoted and judicious friend 
of the missionaries. Greatly in contract 
was the behavior of his brother Boki, the 
governor of Oahu, who was much of the 
time markedly adverse, allying himself to 
the dissolute white men who worked 
against the Gospel. It was a marked 
providence that removed Boki from the 
scene, by leading him to embark in 1831 
upon a wild expedition to the South Pa- 
cific in search of sandal-wood. His fate 
was unknown. But the most hostile ele- 
ment among the chiefs was gone. 

One of the most prominent and faith- 
fui chiefs in support of the missionaries 
was a widow of Kamehameha, Kalakua, 
later known as Hoapiliwahine, the mother 
of Kinau, and grandmother of the two 
kings Kamehameha IV and Kamehame- 
ha V. After the death of Keopuolani, 
Kalakua married the latter’s husband, 
Hoapili. The two ruled the Island of 
Maui, and were always zealous support- 
ers of the work of Mr. Richards and the 
other missionaries on that island. Kala- 
kua became a most devout and consistent 
Christian. 

Many cther excellent converts might 
be named among the early chiefs did 
space permit. The noble characters and 
generous conduct of these eminent men 
and women redeemed their nation from 
heathenism, and ensured early and rapid 
success for the work of the Messengers of 
Salvation. 
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... ehe Translation of the Bible... 


“My pcor countrymen without knowl- 
edge of the true God, and ignorant of the 


future world, have no Bible to read, no 


Sabbath. The Bible is not there, and 
heaven and hell, they do not know about 
it 


By Mrs. Lypra BINGHAM COAN 


Such was the pathetic plaint of Opuka- 
haia (Obookaiah) about the year 1816. 

In 1820 there landed on Hawaii a band 
of pioneer missionaries. Making their 
way among “multitudinous, shouting, al- 
most naked natives” to “the dingy, un- 


furnished, thatched habitation” of the 
savage king, they presented him with an 
elegant copy of the Bible, furnished by 
the Arnerican Bible Society, making 
known to him, as far as they were able to 
do, the purport of its contents. Of the 
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130,000 souls then living in these fair 
isles not one knew how to read. Even 
their language was an unwritten tongue. 
How were they ever to learn the com- 
mands and precepts of the Holy Word? 
The language must be reduced to writing, 
schools must be established, and the great 
task of translating the Scriptures into 
Hawaiian must be accomplished. To this 
task the missionaries set themselves. “To 
the Rev. H. Bingham belongs the honor 
of having led the way in this work in the 
Sandwich Islands. He translated the first 
portion of the Word of. God which ap- 
peared in the language of Hawaii.” It 
consisted cf twelve pages of Luke’s Gos- 
pel. The Sermon on the Mount followed. 
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A. Bishop. The reinforcements of later 
years brought new helpers and Revs. J. 
S. Green, L. Andrews, E. W. Clark and 
S. Dibble translated one-ninth. Messrs. 
Bingham, Clark and Bishop were the 
principal proof-readers. Three of the 
Gospels were printed in Rochester, N. Y.., 
by the returned missionary Loomis. All 
the remainder came-from the press of the 
Mission, located in the old coral-stone 
printing house, for many years a marked 
feature aniong the edifices of Honolulu, 
but erstwhile giving way to the growing 
needs of Kawaiahao Seminary. Valuable 
donations from the American Bible So- 
ciety and the Philadelphian Bible Society 
aided in meeting the expenses of publica- 
tion. 
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Twelve years from the time of their ar- 
rival the entire New Testament had been 
translated and printed. One-third thereof 
was done by Mr. Bingham; one- third by 
Mr. Richards; one-fourth by Mr. Thurs- 
ton; and one-twelfth by Messrs. Bishop 
and Andrews. Meanwhile some portions 
of the Old Testament had been translat- 
ed, and the work went on more rapidly 
when the New Testament was completed. 
On the toth of May, 1839, the Hawaiians 
were in possession of the entire Scriptures 
in their own tongue. For fifteen years 
four missionaries had spent much “anx- 
ious and laborious toil” to put this bless- 
ing in the hands of the natives. About 
one-third of the entire Bible was translat- 
ed by Rev. Wm. Richards, nearly one- 
fourth bv Rev. Asa Thurston, one-fifth by 
Rev. H. Bingham, one-seventh by Rev. 


Barly Inda 


In the instructions given to the pioneers 
of the Hawaiian mission by the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board, 
we find the following passage: “Your 


Perhaps an extract from a private letter 
of a nussionary mother, giving a little 
glimpse of life in those days of zealous 
toil may be of interest. 

Mr. B. took hold of what remained of the 
Psalms almost immediately after General Meet- 
ing. Seeing it to be an impossibility to effect 
much in his study here, we soon devised the 
plan of his retreating to ~his charming little 
study in Manoa, making it the early object of 
the morning, taking a little lunch for dinner to 
eat on the rocks under the trees, and remaining 


at his work until the light of the sun began to| 
withdraw. Thus the Psalms came to a close, 


with care, I can assure you, so far as plodding 
over Hebrew books was concerned. I. stayed 
by the stuff, house thronged, beginning with 
the dawn of day till he left the door, then 
gathering again before sunset, so that it was 
literally in a crowd that he could enter his 
doors and find a-seat at table some time.after 
lamps were lighted. * * * The plan for the 
translation of Ezekiel, the only remaining book 


$trial Teaching of 


By Pror. W. D. ALEXANDER 
From Thrum’s Annual for 1895. 


views are not to be limited to a low or 
narrow scale; but you are to open your 
hearts wide and set your mark high. You 
are to aim at nothing short of covering 


for Mr. B., was to have him improve the offer 
of a quiet room with Mr. Bishop (at Ewa) 
but there were too serious remonstrances here 
to be altogether disregarded, and so doing the 
best he can between the two studys, mauka and 
makai, he is counting off the chapters in that 
book. Among it all I have got such a habit of 
concern Jest he shall be needlessly interrupted 
that I know very little from day to day, and 
week to week of indulgence with my pen, my 
book, or even the rest of my chair. 


By the faithful efforts of their teachers 
the Hawaiians fast became a nation of 
readers, and as God’s Word came from 
the press there were eager seekers for it. 
Tens of thousands of portions of Scrip- 
ture, and editions of the entire Bible were 
scattered among the people. In almost 
every home a copy might be found. 


How rich was the harvest after the 
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sowing of the “good seed” by teaching, 
preaching and translating. In the four 
years of the “great revival,” over twenty 
thousand converts from heathenism, were 
received into church fellowship. “The 
age of darkness, of wars, of infanticide, 
and of human sacrifices had passed away, 
and the°age of schools, of wholesome 
laws, of Bibles, of spiritual sacrifices and 
revivals, had come.” ‘Twenty-five years 
after the plaint of Opukahaia one of his 
countrymen wrote: ; 

O Holy Bible! glorious and distinguished 
gift of heaven which has been disseminated 
through our land. There is no gift so precious, 
no treasure to be compared with it. It is to be 
compared to rich fruit, to honey exuding from 
heaven. * * * Jt is the true rule by which 
the crooked hearts of Hawaiians must be made 
straight. It. is to be compared to the compass 


by which we can alone be guided to the haven 
of rest. 
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these islands with fruitful fields and pleas- 
ant dwellings‘and schools and churches, 
and of raising up the whole people to an 
elevated state of Christian civilization.” 
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Again: “To obtain an adequate knowl- 
edge of the language of the people; to 
make the macquainted with letters; to 
turn them from their barbarous courses 
and habits; to introduce and get into ex- 
tended operation and influence among 
them the arts and institutions and usages 
of civilized life, etc.” Among the pio- 
neers first sent out was a farmer, Mr. 
Daniel Chamberlain, with a wife and five 
children, who expected to instruct the 
natiyes in agriculture and the rudiments 
of the mechanical arts, but remained only 
three years. At that stage of progress, 
there was no demand nor opportunity for 
his services. 


PRACTICE OF THE MISSIONARIES.. 


The practice of the missionaries on 
this subject was by force of circum- 
stances, in advance of their theory. 

The Mission stations were so many 
centres of civilization, planted at strate- 
getical points, like oases in the desert of 
barbarism. They furnished object les- 
sons of family life, examples of the do- 
mestic virtues, and practical instruction 
in the mechanical. arts and in the laws of 
heaith. Fortunately, most of the mission- 
had more or less of Yankee resource, ver- 
satility and self-reliance. 

The missionary had to be an “all- 
round-man,” or “jack-of-all-trades.” He 
had to act as physician, nurse and peace- 
maker for his district. He had also to act 
as head-carpenter, mason and _ cabinet- 
maker—as dwelling houses and churches 
had to be built and furnished out of ma- 
terials then existing in the forest and in 
the sea. He generally had to introduce 
the use of domestic animals, as well as of 
carts and ploughs, and of all the imple- 
ments of agriculture above the primitive 
‘“o-0,” or digger. In this connection, the 
missionaries took pains to inculcate upon 
the people humanity to animals, both by 
oral instruction and in the weekly papers. 
The first roads, that were better than 
mere foot-paths, were generally due to 
their personal exertions. 

The old newspapers, the Kumu Ha- 
wai, Nonanona, Elele and the Hae Ha- 
waii, etc., teemed with articles on agricul- 
ture, on house-building, hygiene and kin- 
dred subjects. The letters and reports of 
that time constantly deplore the physical 
and moral evils caused by the habit of 
living in one roomed hovels. In their 
preaching many of the “fathers’’ were in 
the habit of denouncing “palaualelo,” or 
laziness, as a deadly sin; and of. quoting 
Paul’s declaration; “He that will not 
work, neither let him eat.” 

They were indefatigable in disseminat- 
ing seeds and cuttings of fruit trees and 
of flowers through the country districts. 
In many a secluded hamlet, or remote val- 


ley, are clumps of aged fig or orange, cof-| 2. By fat the greatest obstacle to all 


fee or mango trees, originally planted at 
the instance of some missionary, Most 
ot these, I think, date from the period 
when the common people began to hald 
fee simple titles to land. 


COTTON MANUFACTURE, 


One experiment that was tried and 
failed, was that of establishing the culti- 
vation of cotton and the manufacture of 
cotton cloth. The same thing was tried 
at the same time in the Society Islands 
by the English missionaries, particularly 
on Eimeo. Miss Brown was sent here in 
1835 to give instruction in the arts of 
spinning and weaving. In the year end- 
ing June, 1839, between 500 and 600 
yards of cloth were manufactured at Wai- 
luku under her direction. About the same 


jtime Governor, Kuakini, alias Governor 


Adams, made an effort to introduce the 
manufacture of cloth, and built a cotton 
factory at Kailua in 1837. In 1839, four 
women had learned to weaye under the 
superintendence of a foreigner, and 400 
yards of plain and twilled cotton had been 
manufactured. But, as might have been 
foreseen, this branch of industry could 
not hold its own against foreign compe- 
tition. There was no protective tariff 
here, nor indeed any tariff at all in those 
days. 


OBSTACLES TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


In order to justly appreciate what the 
early missionaries accomplished in this 
department, it is necessary to consider 
weil the difficulties under which they 
labored. 

1.. Consider the deep poverty of the 
missionaries on the one hand, and of the 
native people and rulers on the other. 
During the first twenty years of the mis- 
sion, a number of precious lives were pre- 
maturely sacrificed for lack of necessary 
comforts; of proper shelter, wholesome 
food and medical attendance, There 
were no surplus funds to carry on any 
educational experiments. Industrial 
schools involve a very heavy outlay, At 
Oberlin the expense of the system of 
manual labor, to borrow President Fair- 
child’s expression, proved to he “ayer- 
whelming.” And, in order to keep the 
Hampton Institute in operation, it was 
necessary for General Armstrong to raise 
the sum of $60,000 every year hy per- 
sonal appeals to the liberality of the gaod 
people of the Northern States. It was 
chiefly this great financial strain that 
broke down his health. It would have 
been a great comfort to some of the 
“fathers,” if they could have ‘seen the 
realization of their ideals in the Kame- 
hameha School, 


indystrial progress was the old system of 
land tenure, and the almost hopeless con- 
dition af the common people. As Judge 
Lee ggicl in an address, delivered before 
the Hawaiian Agricultural Society in 
August, 1850: 

“Until within the past year the Hawaiian 
held his land as a mere tenant at will, subject 


to be dispossessed at any time it might suit the 


will or caprice of his chief or that of his more 
oppressive luna. Of what avail was it to the 
common people to raise more than enough to 
supply the immediate wants of their subsist- 
ence? Would the surplus belong to them, or 
furnish the means of future independence? Far 
from it. It would go to swell the stores of 
their despotic lords, who claimed an absolute 
right in all their property, and who periodically 
sent forth their hordes of lunas to scour the 
country and plunder the people without the 
shadow of right or mercy. Often these rav- 
agers, these land-pirates leave the poor makaat- 
nana (peasant) with little else than his malo, 
his digger and his calabash. I thank God that 
these things are at an end, and that the poor 
Kanaka may now stand on the border of his 
little taro-patch, and holding his fee-simple 
title in his hand, bid defiance to the world.” 

As long as individual property in land 
did not exist, and there was no security 
for personal property, there was little 
motive or encouragement for industry or 
thrift. The system of forced labor,. too, 


tended to produce a nation of shirks. 


This state of things was partially rem- 
edied by the Constitution of 1840, and by 
the passage of laws limiting the amount 
of taxation and of forced labor, but was 
not finally put an end to until the estab- 
lishment of the Land Commission, and 
the abolition of the old feudal system dur- 
ing the closing years of Kamehameha 
IIL.’s reign. 

3. <Ancther great obstacle was the 
want of a market for the productions of 
the islands. The principal article ot ex- 
port before 1830 was sandal-wood, of 
which the chiefs had a monopoly, and 
which only added to the oppression of the 
people. Even this resource was soon ex- 
hausted. Spanish America certainly fur- 
nished no market for Hawaiian products, 
although Honolulu served as an entrepot, 
from which foreign goods were smuggled 
into Mexico and California, at consider- 
able risk. Sugar was occasionally shipped 
around Cape Horn. The amount of it 
exported did not exceed five hundred tons 
per annum before 1853. During that 
early period the furnishing of supplies to 
the whaling fleet was the main resource 
of the islands. For many years over one 
hundred whalers called annually for 
wood, water and fresh provisions. Even 
in this traffic, the chiefs probably reaped 
the lion’s share of the profits. 

The domestic market was weak and 
easily glutted. An extra crop of potatoes 


or corn or beans would frequently 
swamp it. 
4. In some districts agriculture was 


eatirely ruined by the encroachments of 
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herds of cattle, chiefly owned by foreign- 
ers, 

These herds were allowed to increase 
without limit, until large tracts of coun- 
try were completely overstocked, thou- 
sands of acres of fertile land laid waste, 
and the rights of the native tenants liter- 
ally trampled under foot. The result was 
that the people in these districts became 
discouraged and gave up the contest. In 
1851, fairly good cattle on Kauai were 
sold at two dollars a head. Boiling 
works were erected in several places, 
where cattle were “tried out” for their 
hides and tallow. 

5. Other hindrances might be men- 
tioned, such as the difficulty of transpor- 
tation when there were no roads except 
bridle-paths, and no steamers plying be- 
tween the islands; the armies of cater- 
pillars and other pests; the stubborn na- 
ture of the soil, which, in some places, re- 
quired gangs of ten or twelve yoke of 
oxen to drag a single plow, etc., which 
are familiar to all old residents. 


THE DIVISION OF LANDS. 


At last, in 1848 and the following 
years, the great reform for which the mis- 


sionaries had labored and prayed so long,;, 


was carried into effect, and the poor, 
down-trodden serf became a free-holder 
and a citizen. Over eleven thousand ku- 
leana awards were issued- at that time. 
As these awards were generally small, the 
Government proceeded to divide up the 
most desirable portions of its lands into 
small lots, which were sold mostly to 
natives at nominal prices. The records of 
the land office and our title maps show 


what efforts were made to supply every 
native with a homestead. 

By Father Green’s influence, over 1400 
acres of land at Makawao were sub- 
divided and granted to Kamaainas (or 
residents), in 1847, a year before the 
“mahele” (or the Great Division of 
Lands). The map of Waialua in like 
manner testifies to the zeal of the resi- 
dent missionary in procuring a grant of 
land for every native. Not far from 300,- 
000 acres were thus disposed of in addi- 
tion to the kuleanas proper. 

The efforts of these good men were 
now redoubled to stimulate the natives to 
industry and thrift, and their hopes were 
raised by the opening of a new market in 
California. For example, the upper part 
of the land in Kamaole in Kula having 
been found to be well adapted to the cul- 
tivation of Irish potatoes, it was surveyed 
up into ten-acre lots and sold to natives. 
Unfortunately, the boom in potatoes was 
short-lived, and in a few years we were 
importing instead of exporting them. 


THE CULTURE OF WHEAT. 


The culture of wheat was entered into 
with great enthusiasm by Father Green. 
He felt, with good reason, that it was a 
civilizing industry. He said that he was 
once thrilled by the though that he “was 
engaged in a noble business—a business 
in which Paul or John might engage, if 
they were on earth, without a single 
twinge of conscience.” In 1851 he could 
look out from his front door over a hun- 
dred acres of wheat, waving in the wind, 
and the production of it in his district 
rose to 25,000 bushels a year. The same 
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The Great Revival of 


This wonderful outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit was doubtless the most conspicu- 
ous of the many Divine interpositions to 
secure the redemption of Hawaii as a 
Christian nation. 

From the beginning of the Mission in 
1820, a vast amount of diligent and suc- 
cessful labor had been performed, and 
great results accomplished. A majority 
of the people had been taught to read. 
The New Testament and most of the Old 
had been printed. Many school books 
had been published. Lahainaluna Sem- 
inary had been for six years in active op- 
eration for training teachers and preach- 
ers. A wide and thorough seed-sowing 
of the Gospel had been made. A large 
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proportion of the leading chiefs as well as 
of the more intelligent common people 
had been gathered into the churches. 
Fifteen regular stations were now oc- 
cupied by white missionaries, some forty 
families in all. At these stations churches 
were organized with a total membership 
of 1,168, the largest church of 281 mem- 
bers being in Honolulu. Among these 
were a great number of very earnest and 
consistent Christians. The nation as a 
whole may be said to have been nominal- 
ly Christian. There was no open oppo- 
sition to the Gospel. 
outwardly observed." The people as- 
sembled for worship in good numbers 
both at the mission homes and out-sta- 
tions. Often the spiritual experiences of 
native Christians were deep and tender, 


The Sabbath was! 


thing was tried in Waiohinu, Kau, under 
Mr. Shipman’s influence. Three flour 
mills were built at Wailuku and Hono- 
lulu, but, in about ten years, the business 
finally failed from California competi- 
tion. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


The Royal Hawaiian Agricultural So- 
ciety, formed in 1850, was a most useful 
and creditable institution, and we have 
nothing to show at present equal to it. 
By its discussions, its annual exhibitions 
and premiums, and by the introduction of 
improved varieties of plants and domes- 
tic animals, it was of great service to this 
country. Its printed transactions even 
now are interesting reading. Local 
branch societies were formed on the dif- 
ferent islands, and every effort made to 
interest the natives in its objects. No 
more zealous members of that society 
could be found than many of the old mis- 
sionaries. 

After the death of Kamehameha III, 
from various causes, a reaction set in, ex- 
ports declined, coffee was given up, the 
whaling fleet fell off, and finally perished 
in the Arctic Ocean in 1871, and sugar 
planting advanced very slowly, with 
many failures, until the passage of the 
Reciprocity Treaty. 

Yo conclude, it is difficult, in the view 
of all the circumstances, to see how the 
American missionaries could have done 
more than they did to promote industry 
among the Hawaiians. 

If the result of their labors in that de- 
partment fell far short of their hopes and 
desires, the failure must be ascribed to 
causes entirely beyond their control. 


1837-8 


and local revivals would occur to a lim- 
ited extent, 

Yet the great mass of the people were 
living on stupidly in their heathen gross- 
ness. Their social morals were deeply 
depraved and promiscuous. Supersti- 
tious practices everywhere abounded, al- 
though no public idolatry. There was al- 
ways a grave danger of a recrudescence 
of the ancient idolatry towards which the 
heathen nature of the race preserved an 
inveterate proclivity, only held in check 
by the powerful authority of the large 
band of faithful pious chiefs, like Kala- 
kua, Kapiolani, Kinau, Hoapili, Kuakini 
and many others. 

Many of the later arrivals among the 
missionaries had experienced the blessed 
power of the wonderful revivals which 
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pervaded New York and other states, es- 


pecially under the preaching of Charles 


G. Finney. Such men were Dibble, Coan, | 


Lyons, and Lowell Smith, whose souls 
had felt the peculiar kindling of the 
Spirit, and who brought with them His 
peculiar flame. Signs of the special heav- 
enly Power began to be marked during 
the year 1837, especially at the General 
Meeting in Honolulu, when a new acces- 
sion of thirty-two men and women were 
added to the missionary force. The mis- 
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sionaries returned to their stations with 


REV. TITUS COAN. 


deemer was urged on the people with 
strong entreaty. “The topics of discourse 
were such as these: the Gospel a savor of 
life and death; the danger of delaying re- 
pentance; sinners not willing that Christ 
should reign over them; halting between 
two opinions; the balm of Gilead; God 
not willing that any should perish.” 
(Anderson's Sandwich Islands.) 
Probably the most striking manifesta- 
tions of the power of the Spirit were seen 
under the labors of Rev. Titus Coan in 
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Hilo and Puna, who wrote: “During all 


deeply kindled hearts, full of love for}the years of 1837-8 Hilo was crowded 


Earnest attention to the Gospel 
The Spirit 


souls. 
began everywhere to appear. 
was coming with power. 
Active measures of special work were 
taken throughout the fields during the lat- 
ter half of 1837. Protracted meetings 
were held, in which several missionaries 
would unite at one station. There was 
earnest preaching with large assemblies. 
A profound attention to the word was 
aroused. God’s grace through the Re- 


with strangers; whole families and whole 
villages in the country were left, with the 
exception of a few of the old people. x 
Our great native house of worship, nearly 
200 feet long by 85 wide, was crowded al- 
most to suffocation, while hundreds re- 
mained outside unable to enter. * * * 
The Word fell with power, and some- 
times as the feeling deepened, the vast 
audience was moved and swayed like a 
forest in a mighty wind.” 


The wonderful work became general 
through ali parts of the Islands. Outside 
of Hilo, it was doubtless the most active 
in the field of Rev. Lorenzo Lyons of 
Waimea. But all of the churches and 
stations felt the power in a marvellous 
and pervasive degree. The present writ- 
er, then a lad of 11, vividly recalls the 
immense and deeply moved congregations 
at his father’s station at Ewa, and what 
seemed a supernatural power in the 
preacher’s tones. He witnessed the bap- 
tism there of 400 converts in one day, in 
the presence of 6,000 people assembled 
under a vast lanai. 

At Hilo, Mr. Coan baptized 1,705 con- 
verts in one day. During the year ending 
April 30, 1839, he received into the church 
5,244 persons, and 9,091 during three 
years. During the same period Mr. 
Lyons received 6,177 persons, his district 
embracing Waimea, Hamakua and Ko- 
hala. ‘Including the whole group, 19,773 
new members were added to the churches 
in three years from a population of 120,- 
000. Four-fifths of these came in during 
the first two. The increase of the churches 
was seventeen-fold. 

Mr. Coan’s recorded inward exper- 
ience was that of the missionaries gener- 
ally. He writes: “I felt that thesyery 
chords of my heart were wrapped around 
my hearers. * * * In those days and 
years I never rose to address a native 
audience without feeling an assurance 
that a Divine power rested upon me, and 
that Death and Hell could not withstand 
the Word of God. * * “| iiietmasses 
of our people were moved and swayed as 
the forest is swayed by a mighty wind. 
Converts were multiplied by the thou- 
sands, and they came rushing into the 
open gates of Zion like clouds of doves.” 

This great Revival was the spiritual 
birth of the Hawaiian people. It truly 
regenerated them into a Christian nation 
from being in a large degree a heathen 
one. The whole mass of the people be- 
came permeated with a vital sense of the 
reality of Christ’s Kingdom and of the 
Heavenly power of his Gospel. This 
great work of God supplied the lacking 
nioral and_ spiritual renovation which 
changed and elevated their prevailing 
sentiments so as to render the nation cap- 
able of begetting and cherishing the vast 
civil reforms which followed in the next 
decade. 
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In an old journal of the writer’s father, 
the Rev. A. Bishop, then missionary at 
Kailua, is the following: 

“January 18, 1826—Gov. Adams 
(Kuakini) and all the other chiefs, to- 
gether with all the men of the place, left 
here this morning for Keauhou, to cut 
wood for a new church.” 

This well illustrates the immense labor 
_ and activity with which the chiefs and 
- people zealously united in church-build- 
ing. The writer, then a child, well re- 
members in the thirties that immense 
thatched structure, with its lofty posts 
and huge rafters., These were all cut by 
the Governor and his people in the great 
inland forest, probably six miles from the 
sea, to which the timbers were hauled by 
men, 

That church was probably 100 feet by 
50, holding 1,000 people. It was burned 
in 1835, and replaced the next year. by a 
stone structure still standing. That also 
was built by the chiefs and people. Men 
dived for bunch coral to burn for lime 
with ohia logs carried on their shoulders 
from the mountain. 

When we removed in 1836 to Ewa, the 
adobe walls of a large church were al- 
ready partly erected by the people under 
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the direction .of. their chiefs and of Rev. 
Lowell. Smith, our predecessor. Rev. A. 
Bishop continued the work, and frequent- 
ly went up several miles into the moun- 
tains with the native gangs after roofing 
timbers, which were hauled to the hill- 
top with great shoutings. That old 
church stood until about twenty years 
ago, when it was replaced by the present 
wooden edifice and steeple. 

In 1837, Rev. Lowell Smith induced the 
building of the old Kaumakapili church 
with adobe walls and a steep thatched 
roof, with overhanging lanai, very sim- 
ilar to the old Ewa church. The walls of 
both churches were well plastered, inside 
and out. A fine brick church with two 
steeples, some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
replaced the old adobes of Kaumakapili. 
(Adobes are large brick of dried mud and 
straw. ) 

The great Kawaiahao stone church, 
stili in use after much renovation, was a 
labor of pride and love by King Kauike- 
aouli and his royal chiefs, who felt an 
ownership in it. The corner-stone was 
laid in 1839. It was dedicated two or 
three vears later. 

The earliest stone church in the Islands 
was the Wainee structure at Lahaina, 


buiit by Gov. Hoapili, advised by Rev. 
Wm. Richards, in 1833. Many other 
stone churches were erected by chiefs and 
people during the succeeding fifteen 
years, at all of the mission stations, re- 
placing the decayed thatched structures. 
Many of these are still in use. 

In the work of church-building, the 
chiefs led the way, both by use of author- 
ity and by contributions of money. But 
the common people eagerly co-operated, 
both with money, materials and labor. 
They felt'a peculiar pride in creating a 
fine meeting-house. It has always been 
easy to raise contributions for church- 
building, when for nothing else. From 
1850 on, the plain square white houses of 
worship became conspicuous in the larger 
country villages, long before any dwell- 
ings of civilized form were visible. ! 

Steeples were not common during the 
first forty years of the Mission. Lahaina, 
Kawaiahao, and Kailua stone churches 
were perhaps the only ones with tower or 
steeple. Bells began to be procured in the 
early thirties, and were objects of great. 
ambition to the people. Before they came, 
the sonorous note of the great conch shell 
resounded over the hills, “calling the peo- 
ple to worship, 
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HIRAM BINGHAM 1. 
Founder of Kawaiahao Church, 
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After forty years of laborious service, 
when many of the missionary fathers had 
grown old and infirm and some had 
passed away, those still in the field began 
to face the problem of the sources of sup- 
ply for the continuation of their work. 
At their annual meeting in 1863 in dis- 
cussing the situation with Dr. Rufus An- 
derson Foreign Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board, who was visiting the Islands, 
two views were developed; one was very 
radical and the other somewhat conser- 
vative. 
. The radical view looked for the immed- 
7 iate ending of the dependent condition of 
Z the Hawaiian churches. According to it 
it wth 7 the age of paternalism had passed and 
ni WANE. that of proper independence had come. 
iB! The missionary basis of operation was to 
give place to one which should be eccles- 
iastical. No additional missionaries were 
to be sent by the American Board. It was 
to grant further aid only in support of 
those already on the ground. When new 
teachers should be required, they were to 
be sought among the people and receive 
Z, support directly from them. The num- 
Z her of native preachers was to be in- 
© creased and from their state of tutelage 
~~ and dependence upon the missionary fath- 
- ers, they were to be raised to an equal 
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WY, ~ ecclesiastical standing with them. It was 
yy ‘ claimed that it was necessary for the 
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churches to assume self-support and if 
this were achieved, it would be no more 
than just that they should have their own 
pastors and that these should be indepen- 
jy, dent. It was thought that their Christian 
\Zv character warranted independence, and 
that if it were once granted their growth 
would be greatly stimulated. 

There was little dissent from the gen- 
eral view of the wisdom of the formation 
in time of an independent native ministry. 
It was agreed that the missionary basis of 
« operation ought finally to be shifted to 
one which should be ecclesiastical. The 
necessity of asking the churches to as- 
sume self-support as soon as possible was 
fully realized, economy demanded it. In 
_\\ view of the needs of other and larger 
fields, the American Board could not be 
expected to continue indefinitely to sup- 
ply the Hawaiian churches with mission- 
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ANAS aries. Japan and China were beginning 
N } to open their doors. The missions already 
es i established in Asia Minor, Jndia and 


South Africa required indefinite enlarge- 
' ment. The few thousands of people in 

these small islands stood compared with 
\) the millions of the great continents and 
those who bore the serious responsibility 
of deciding upon the claims of their re- 
spective fields could not with good con- 
sciences continue to devote such large 
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HIRAM BINGHAM II. 
Missionary to the Gilbert Islands. 
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The Partial Withdrawal of the American Board in 1863 


By. Rev. O, P. EMERSon 


sums to the Hawaiian mission as it had 
hitherto required, fruitful though it had 
been to so remarkable a degree. The 
mission had become a colony. The sons 
and daughters of the missionaries were 
on the ground and the responsibility of 
continuing the work of their fathers and 
mothers was very properly laid on them. 

Moreover, it was impracticable to try 
to carry on the work after the old meth- 
ods. The communities to which the fath- 
ers ministered had once been populous 
and important parishes, but the popula- 
tion was fast decreasing, yet still scat- 
tered over an extensive territory; only 
with increasing difficulty could the na- 
tives be brought to meet at the centres for 
religious instruction. The change in the 
life of the people called for a change of 
method in reaching them. The apana, or 
branch church, had become a necessity ; 
Father Paris had eight in his parish. In 
order to hold the people to church attend- 
ance these branch churches must be 
manned. The missionary could not be in 
them every Sunday, hence the need of a 
native ministry. 

Furthermore, for many complex rea- 
sons, among them a growing intelligence 
and independence, and later race preju- 
dice and political partizanship fostered by 
the King, the people would not have re- 
ceived new missionary pastors as they 
had received earlier ones. They clung to 
the fathers and after them they preferred 
teachers of their own nationality. Some 
of the sons of the old missionaries had 
become acceptable leaders, but their 
knowledge of the language and sympathy 
with the people were inborn. Such men 
as Bishop, Parker, Forbes and the Gu- 
licks, have rendered the natives most ac- 
ceptable service, but the leadership of new 
missionaries would have been regarded 
with a certain indifference. 

The fathers suggested a more gradual 
change and events seem to have proved 
their wisdom. While regarding self-sup- 
port and independence as the goal, they 
believed that it should not be approached 
too hastily, They knew the weaknesses 
of the native character, and the paternal 
relation they had always sustained to- 
wards the Hawaiians made them solic- 
itous with regard to placing them in posi- 
tions of trial where so much would be at 
stake. Their views, expressed in a series 
of resolutions passed at the annual meet- 
ing of 1860, are summed up as follows: 

That the establishment of evangelical 
churches among the aborigines of these 
Islands, and the ordination of a native min- 
istry, have been an important ultimate object 
of all our labors as missionaries. (2) That 


there are numbers among the native churches 
who may be licensed or ordained to preach the 
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gospel with the prospect of usefulness. (3) 
That we never have disapproved of the ordin- 
ation of Hawaiians to the ministry, where, in 
the providence of God, the action seemed called 
for and where suitable candidates could be 
found. On the contrary, we have been most 
willing and desirous that experiments of this 
kind should be made. (4) Nor have we been 
greitly disappointed in this work. Most of 
those who have been ordained have run as well 
as could be expected. They have stood fast in 
the faith and labored with acceptance and use- 
fulness. (5) But on account of some traits in 
the native character, and especially as their 
fund of Biblical knowledge is small, and their 
facilities to acquire it very limited, we would 
recommend that most of the candidates be first 
licensed or ordained as evangelists, or circulat- 
ing preachers, and that the act of installment 
over particular churches be performed with 
great discrimination and care. (6) We also 
recommend that for the present, native min- 
isters be not considered as co-ordinate with 
the missionary fathers; that it is not desirable 
that they act in all things independently of 
their teachers, but that a kind, a paternal and 
a healthful supervision be exercised over them, 
always advisory; so far as the cause of truth 
and order can be thus secured. (7) And we 
further recommend, in order the more fully to 
carry into effect the views herein expressed, 
that the pastors and ministers on the four 
larger islands, form themselves, as soon as con- 
venient, into local associations for mutual im- 
provement, but mare especially with reference 
to the exercise of supervision and control over 
the churches within their respective bounds, 
counseling and directing them in all matters of 
difficult discipline, in the calling or dismissal 
of pastors, or in any other matters which their 
spiritual interests may require. 

Notwithstanding these progressive 
though cautious views, the venerable Sec- 
retary felt the necessity of urging immed- 
iate action towards establishing indepen- 
dent native churches. He was as san- 
guine as the missionaries were cautious 
and thought it possible that the ability 
and strength of the Hawaiian character 
was underrated. To his strong appeal 
they yielded. 

Thus at the annual meeting of 1863, 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 


ceased to be the deliberative body of the 


fathers exclusively. Thenceforth it also 
became an arena of debate for the native 
leaders of the churches. Passing thus 


from the dependent relation, the Hawaii- 
an churches and pastors attained their 


majority at a single step and the body of, 


men forming the Hawaiian Board was 
appointed to be the executive arm of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association. 


Then began in good earnest the work 
of training a native ministry and in time 
the extensive parish areas of the twenty 
churches, established by the fathers, were 
sub-divided into fifty-nine parishes, pre- 
sided over by native pastors. 


Fortunately, the change came when 
many of the missionaries were living and 
could watch every step that was taken 
and act as guides into the methods of the 
new order, and it was years before the 
native pastors in most of the fields were 
actually left to themselves. 


During these years of independence the 
Hawaiian churches and pastors have not 
always acted wisely. It was natural that 
when they had tasted the sweets of power 
they should become somewhat restive of 
control. It was to be expected that they 
should make mistakes and sometimes take 
backward steps and that some of them 
should fail utterly. 


(For some further details of the re- 
sults of this change we would refer to the 
article “Church Membership of Eighty 
Wieatss) 

Though it is probable that the more 
conservative method of advance advised 
by the fathers would have won a greater 
success, if it had been followed, it cannot 
be said truthfully that the plan adopted 
was a failure or that the churches as.a 
whole did not make a good fight for a 
truly Christian standard of life. Their 


period of activity has been one of rapid; 
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transition in the life of the people from 
old to new conditions, a period of great 
material expansion, of serious govern- 
mental disturbance and much bad political 
leadership. It is to the credit of the na- 
tive Christianity that it made a stand 
against the kahunaism and exceeding cor- 
ruption of the Kalakauan court. 

Account must also be taken of the 
Asiatic invasion of the last forty years, 
during which the number of this alien 
and pagan population has increased from 
1,000 to 100,000, of the change that has 
been made in the language of the public 
schools, English being now used instead 
of Hawaiian, which has put the young 
people out of touch with the religious 
teaching and literature of their fathers 
and the leadership of their pastors. 

It would have been far better if, dur- 
ing these vears of their autonomy the na- 
tive Christians had had more white mis- 
sionary leaders, at least one or two oa 
each island. Such men would have been 
of great assistance to the Board and its 
Secretary. This is the ideal plan which 
we are still trying to carry into full prac- 
tice, for only this will meet our need. 

The record of the first forty years of 
the independence of the Hawaiian 
churches is now closed. It has been a 
period of dependence in independence, 
for during all this while the American 
Board has been back of us with its strong 
moral aid and material support. It has 
been a period of struggle and heroic ef- 
fort, during which many a native minister 
and many a native missionary has made 
a record for his people and his church. 
And now that the entire support of the 
American Board is withdrawn from us, 
we believe that the native Christians, 
with the aid and support that we ought 
to give them, will bravely continue the 
work of upholding the truths which the 
fathers gave into their safe keeping. 


Che hawaiian Evangelical Association 


In closing a series of articles Ole IKce 
ligious Life in America,’ which are the 
fruit of much careful observation, a writ- 
er in the Outlook concludes that the 
churches of the United States are the 
strongest ethical force in the life of the 
people. The conclusion is a just one for 
this latest born territory of the Great Re- 
public; for whatever religious life the 
people of Hawaii possess, gets its chiet 
support from the churches and their min- 
istry. 

When we go a step further and ask 
what organizations are at work in Ha- 
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waii back of its churches and preachers, | from 1823 to 1854, with but seven excep- 


making them a living power, we must put 
in the front rank the Hawaiian Evangel- 
ical Association, its affiliated Island Asso- 
ciations and its Central Missionary Board. 

The Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
comprises all ordained clergymen of the 
Congregational order of the Hawaiian 
Islands, both native and foreign, together 
with specially elected lay delegates. The 
meetings are representative of a revered 
past. There was first the “General Meet- 
ing” of the missionary fathers, held an- 
ntially for thirty-one consecutive years, 


tions. It is interesting to note the brief 
but eloquent preamble with which the first 
meeting opened. “We, the undersigned, 
ministers and missionaries of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in the Sandwich Islands, be- 
ing set for the defense of the truth, and 
for the enlightening of the Gentiles, agree 
to unite in an association for mutual im- 
provement and mutual aid in laying the 
foundation, maintaining the order and 
building up the house of the Lord in these 
islands of the sea.” In 1854 the General 
Meeting became the Hawaiian Evangel- 
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ical Association, which was again re- 
modeled in 1863 by being opened to the 
representatives of the native churches. 
Thus for eighty years these annual meet- 
ings have been held and their influence 
over the life of the people has been very 
great. 

The Association is a deliberative body 
with certain judicial and executive func- 
tions. Its meetings are conducted in the 
Hawaiian language, are held in June of 
every year and, continuing several days, 
form the chief event of the year for the 
Associations and churches interested. 


Composed from the membership of the, 


four local Island Associations, it hears 
their reports and appeals. It also elects 
an Executive Board of thirty-three mem- 
bers, its Secretary and Treasurer and re- 
ceives their yearly reports. 

The four Island Associations, each of 
which holds semi-annual meetings, attend 
to the local ecclesiastical work, maintain 
church order and perform the part of the 
local Council and Association of the 
Mainland combined. Their meetings are 
a stimulus to the laymen and the clergy: 


The Island Sunday-school Associations 
meet with them and add greatly to the 
interest of the occasions. 


The Board of the Hawaiian Evangel- 
ical Association, commonly known as the 
Hawaiian Board, is the organ of its con- 
tinuous activity and power and is also an 
outgrowth of the early days. The Ha- 
waiian Missionary Society of the fathers, 
which was formed in 1851 for the con- 
duct of their missions in Micronesia and 


years, was its predecessor and was dis- 
solved in 1863 on the organization of the 
Hawaiian Board. This Board meets 
monthly, receives, collects and disburses 
its funds, and has the oversight and con- 
duct of its missionary work. Last vear 
the disbursements amounted to $61,781. 
It comprises among its members some of 
(the best Christian workers, the largest 
contributors to missions and the ablest 
| business men of the Territory. Twenty- 
two are white men, eleven are natives, 
most of the former being representatives 
of the old missionary families. Many are 


themselves missionaries and with the 


the Marquesas and was active twelve| throughout the Islands, with the effect 


corresponding secretary and treasurer, at- 
tend to the active work of the Board as 
superintendents of the missions, two of 
which are still foreign, to six and more 
different races at the same time, writing, 
editing and issuing various publications, 
constantly at work, establishing and en- 
couraging churches, schools and missions, 
studying the news and carrying forward 
the interests of the various fields, they 
gain the confidence and support, not only 
of the people, but of many corporations 


that is increasingly felt. 

The constituency of the Hawatian 
Evangelical Association, which for forty 
years was limited to the missionary fath- 
ers and thereafter for another forty years 
has been mainly Hawaiian, is undoubted- 
ly destined, in order to meet the needs of 
the future, to experience a still greater 
change during the next forty years and to 
include in its representation the growing 
Asiatic elements, which already constitute 
two-thirds of our population. . This 
change will come as fast as the barrier of 
language, which now prevents free inter- 
course, can be removed, 
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Che Foreign Missionary Work Under the Hawaiian Evan 


The Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
assumed its present form of organization 
in 1863, but the foreign work of the na- 
tive Hawaiian churches took its rise 
eleven years earlier or in 1852, at the 
time that the American Board sent out its 
first missionaries to Micronesia. 

That company consisted of Rey. 
Messrs. Snow, Sturges, and Dr. L. H. 
Gulick, and their wives. Dr. Gulick was 
one of the children of the mission to Ha- 
waii, and the interest of the Hawaiian 
churches was warmly awakened in this 
missionary advance to the then little 
known islands of Micronesia, lying two 
thousand miles to the southwest of Hono- 
lulu. 
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~ When these three families were located 

in Micronesia, the record tells us that 
each station had one of the native Ha- 
waiians as associate missionary. One of 
these men, named Kaaikaula, with his 
wife was located with Mr. Sturges on 
Ponape until his death in 1859, greatly 
honored as a useful and faithful mission- 
ary. For fifty years from the installation 
of that mission in 1852 to the present 
time, the native Hawaiian churches have 
had their representatives in the mission 
work carried on in Micronesia. 

The first Morning Star, a vessel of 156 
tons built by the contributions of the 
Sabbath School children of the American 
churches, arrived in Honolulu in April, 
1857, bringing Rev. and Mrs. Hiram 
Bingham as passengers from Boston. 

In her first voyage to Micronesia she 
took them and a married Hawaiian help- 
er to Apaiang of the Gilbert group. This 
white winged messenger and her succes- 


sors afforded a reliable means of annual 
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communication between the Hawaiian 
Islands and the several stations of the 
Micronesia field until the close of the 
nineteenth century, when the last of the 
series of vessels bearing the name of 
Morning Star was counted unseaworthy 
and sold in San Francisco. 

In March, 1853, a year after the found- 
ing of the mission to Micronesia, a chief 
named Matunui from one of the Mar- 
quesas Islands arrived at Lahaina in a 


whale ship with a son-in-law of his, who 
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of these two pioneer missionaries were 
among the most beloved graduates of the 
Wailuku girls’ school, and proved them- 
selves to be worthy partners of the noble 
men whom they accompanied to the dark 
and dangerous Marquesan Islands. 
These two men after forty-nine years of 
missionary service still live, the one Mr. 
Kekela now in his native land, the other 
still on Uapou where his life’s service has 
been expended. Mrs. Kekela died a few 
months ago, Mrs. Kauwealoha having 
passed away some years before. 

Rev. James Kekela carries a large gold 
watch on the case of which is inscribed 
“From the President of the United States 
to James Kekela.’’ In the year 1864 a 
trading vessel of piratical character, 
touched at Puamau on the island of Hi- 
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He 
was from the island of Fatuhiwa, and 
came to ask that missionaries might be 
sent to his country to teach the people 


was a native of the island of Maui. 


about the true God. He desired white 
Protestant missionaries, but would be 
thankful if he could secure some native 
Hawaiian teachers. This call sent a thrill 
through the native Hawaiian churches, 
and, under the inspiration of the true 
missionary spirit, gave liberally of their 
means, for sending forth a native Hawai- 
ian mission to those islands. Not only 
did they give of their money but two of 
the best men of the land, Rev. James H. 
Kekela, and Rev. S. Kauwealoha, with 
their wives, volunteered to go as mission- 
aries for the blessing and uplifting of the 
most savage cannibal islanders of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Mr. Kekela had for perhaps 
three years been pastor of the church at 
Kahuku on the island of Oahu, and Mr. 
Kauwealoha had been for a short term 
pastor of a church op Maui. The wives 


vaoa of the Marquesan group. Some of 
the natives of the island going on board, 
were made prisoners and carried off, as 
slaves to Peru. 

A petty chieftain, the father of a young 
man thus enslaved, resolved to take ven- 
geance upon the first white man he might 
meet. Perhaps a year later a whale ship 
touched at this harbor, where was the 
home of this Hawaiian missionary. The 
mate of the ship, a Mr. Whalon, landed 
with a boat’s crew to purchase provisions, 
when the enraged father made a sudden 
attack upon the company, all of whom 
with the exception of Mr. Whalon es- 
caped to the boat and returned to their 
ship. The angry savage and his com- 
panions made immediate preparation fora 
feast of human flesh. Word of the event 
soon reached the ears of our missionary, 
Mr. Kekela, who hastened at once to the 
scene of the proposed feast, and to the res- 
cue of a brother man whom he had never 
seen. In vain his pleadings, with the 
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fierce and vengeful savage for the life of 
this white man who had done him no 
wrong. This man’s life was forfeited for 
the life of his son. Then the earnest mis- 
sionary proposed to purchase the victim 
from his unrelenting captor. He made 
one offer, and then another, when, at last, 
the master of the morrow morning’s feast 
said, “You give me your new six-oared 
whale boat and you may have the white 
man.” “It is a bargain,’ said the mis- 
sionary, when the thongs were removed 
and the captive seaman went rejoicing to 
the home of his benefactor. Later through 
the influence of another chief the angry 
man was content to receive a gun and 
some other things in place of the boat. 
The story of this act of mercy toward 
one of “Uncle Sam’s web-footed sons” 
reached the ears of President Lincoln, 
hence the much prized gold watch. 
During this half century of missionary 
work there have been not less than thirty 
men who with their wives have been sent 
forth by the native Hawaiian churches 
and have labored for the salvation of the 
heathen and the up-building of Christian 
communities among the once benighted 
peoples of the Marquesas and Micronesia. 
At present the Hawaiian missionary 


force in the field is reduced to two fami- 
lies in the Marquesas, and one in Micro- 
nesia. 

The whole number of native Hawai- 
ians who have been called to the Gospel 
ministry in the past fifty years has been 
about one hundred and twenty, hence, as 
we have seen, one-fourth have been sent 
out as missionaries to the two fields men- 
tioned. As a rule picked men have been 
commissioned as missionaries to go to 
these foreign fields, and the results have 
been most encouraging. Many of these 
have proved themselves to be men of 
God; lights shining in the dark places of 
the earth, and winning to a better life and 
to happiness, those who had sat in dark- 
ness, and in the region and shadow of 
death. 

Eleven of those who for longer or 
shorter terms have been abroad as mis- 
sionaries, and who for family reasons or 
on account of health have been compelled 
to return to their native land, are now 
with us. Seven of these are now filling 
pastorates on these Hawaiian Islands. 

The experience in this their home land 
with these returned missionaries shows 
us that the resolve to devote one’s self to 
the self-denying life which has been the 
20: 


lot of each one who has gone abroad, has 
lent strength and consecration to the 
whole of the later life. 

The benign reflex influences of the 
missionary .work of the Hawaiian 
churches have been most beneficial. This 
work for the past thirty-nine years has 
been conducted under the auspices of the 
Board ot The Hawaiian Evangelical As- 
sociation. 

A careful estimate of the expenditure 
of the native Hawaiian churches during 
the past thirty-three years, upon their for- 
eign missionary work gives us. .$ 78,000 
or an average per year of $2,360. 

The expenditure of these 


churches during the preceding 
seventeen years cannot be fully 
ascertained, but, a moderate esti- 
mate may be made at $2,000 per 


VEAL, Of foc. s0 bao rrr 34,000 
This gives us upon a conser- 

vative estimate for the fifty 

years, the:sum, Of. ..-4 eee $112,000 


as the gifts of the Hawaiian 
churches, in cash, for the Chris- 
tianization of the Marquesas and 
Micronesia groups of islands. 


The Mawaiian Mission Children’s Society: - 


This unique and historical society dates 
back to the year 1852. At that time the 
Islands had been largely evangelized. 
The families of the missionaries were 
rapidly growing up around them. Many 
of the older children had been sent to the 
United States for further advantages in 
education. The foreign community out- 
side of the missionary circle was small, 
and all social and literary advantages cen- 
tered in missionary families: The fathers 
and mothers had always addressed each 
other as brother and sister, and as the 


blood-relatives of all these families were! 


separated by two oceans, small wonder 
was it, that the children reared so inti- 
mately together felt like relatives and 
called themselves cousins. The school at 
Punahou gathered together a fine nucleus 
for organization. And then the incentive 
came! Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D., the 
eldest son of Rev. Peter J. and Mrs. Fan- 


nie T. Gulick, early sent to the United 


States for education, returned with his 
young wife, Mrs. Louisa Lewis Gulick— 
both of them full of missionary zeal and 
enthusiasm. With Rev. and Mrs. B. G. 
Snow, and Rey. and Mrs. A. A. Sturges, 
they were bound westward to commence 
a new mission in Polynesia, to be called 
the Micronesian Mission, which was to 
enlist also members of the native Hawaii- 


By Miss MartHa A, CHAMBERLAIN 
an churches in foreign missions. The 
stay in Honolulu of three months resulted 
in the formation of the Hawaiian Mission 
Children’s Society, or, as more familiarly 
known, the “Cousins’ Society.” The 
quaint little adobe schoolhouse with its 
deep arched windows and whitewashed 
walls which is still standing in the rear of 
Kawaiahao Church, a building planned 
and built under the personal supervision 
of Mrs. Sybil M. Bingham, was the 
birthplace of this Society, and for many 
years all the anniversaries were held 
there. The original Preamble of the Con- 
stitution reads thus: 

We, the children of the American Protestant 
Mission to the Hawaiian Islands, desiring to 
strengthen the bond of Union which naturally 
exists between us, and to cultivate the mis- 
sionary spirit among ourselves: also with the 
views of aiding in the support of the Microne- 
sian Mission about to be sent forth, one of 
whose members is of our own number, do 
hereby organize ourselves into a Social Mis- 
sionary Society, under the following Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. 


This “Social Missionary Society” 
commenced with 153 members, and at 
the close of fifty years, ninety-three of the 
original members were still living. 

Gradually the terms of admission were 
extended to others not of missionary des- 
cent, but of like sympathies, and many of 
them teachers in our schools. By natural 


increase and the admission of the parents 
as honorary members, the roll of the So- 
ciety had increased in 1902 to 1,404. This 
includes both living and deceased mem- 
bers. 

Dr. Gulick labored in Micronesia for 
nine years and then returned with his 
family to Honolulu for recuperation of 
health. The interest of the “Cousins” in 
Micronesia had been increased by the 
entering into the same field, of Rev. and 
Mrs. Hiram Bingham five years later. 
The Gulicks were on the Caroline group 
and the Binghams on the Gilbert. Bible 
translation had occupied Dr. Gulick on 
Ponape, and the same extended work was 
done by Rev. Mr. Bingham on Apaiang. 
Dr. Gulick took a furlough of two years 
on the mainland and then returned to Ha- 
waii in 1863 to assume the position of 
corresponding secretary of the Hawaiian 
Board, which was the reorganized form 
of an existing small foreign missionary 
society. The contributions of the Ha- 
waiian Mission Children’s Society to for- 
eign missions did not cease when the sal- 
ary of Dr. Gulick, which had been $450 
annually, was discontinued, but the same 
amount, and more, was sent in other 
channels as salaries of the Hawaiian mis- 
sionaries of that field, and also a yearly 
contribution to the Mortlock missionary 
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society. This was the home mission of 
northern Micronesia to the unevangelized 
islands of their own archipelago. During 
Dr. Gulick’s absence in the United States, 
Mrs. Gulick gathered the nucleus of a 
small school for Hawaiian girls in her own 
family, and the two noble souls began at 
once to stir up the Cousins to a new work 
at home, by urging a boarding school for 
Hawaiian girls. Two years later, in 1865, 
the plan took definite shape by the Ha- 
waiian Mission Children’s Society pass- 
ing a resolution to invite Miss Lydia 
Bingham (afterwards Mrs. Titus Coan), 
then in charge of a fine boarding school 
‘in Ohio, to return to these Islands and 
be such a teacher here, the Society pledg- 
ing her $450 salary. She accepted the 
call and arrived here after a voyage round 
Cape Horn in the second Morning Star, 
and through her indefatigable efforts and 


i The Aggregate 


During the days of the missionary 
fathers of Hawaii careful statistics were 
kept of the membership of the twenty or 
more native churches which they found- 
ed. Each missionary entered the names 
of his converts in a book and the number 
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‘fine organizing power, the Kawaiahao 
“Seminary became an established institu- 
ition. The Seminary was first opened in 
1867 in the old buildings of which a pic- 
ture is given in the illustrations and 
which have been succeeded by the pres- 
ent commodious and tasteful modern 
buildings. In a few years other girls’ 
boarding schools were established at the 
following places: Makawao, east Maui; 
Waialua, Oahu; Koloa, Kauai, and Ko- 
hala, Hawaii, Every one of these schools 
have received donations from the Mission 
Children’s Society. Two of these schools 
were later disbanded and merged into the 
remaining ones, which are’ in successful 
operation still. 

From a table prepared for the Jubilee 
of the Society on “Fifty Years’ Fi- 
nances,” the record shows that the So- 
ciety has raised a total of $76,000, the 
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largest items of which have been for the 
Micronesian Missions and the education 
of Hawaiians and others on these Islands. 


This Society sent a notable representa- 
tion to the Civil War, of which three fill 
soldiers’ graves. The name of one, Gen- 
eral Samuel C. Armstrong, who was the 
organizer of the colored troops, and who 
passed safely through the war, became 
world renowned. [From his interest in 
colored men, afterward grew the noble 
Hampton Institute, which is his fitting 
monument. 

During the past two years the Society 
has been gradually assuming a commem- 
orative character to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of our parents. Recently there has 
been issued The Hawaiian Missionary 
Album with photogravures of as many of 
the parents as could be secured. 


Church Membership of Eighty Wears 


By Rev. O. P. EMERSON 


| was reported at the annual meeting (Gen- 
eral Meeting) of the mission. 

These reports were preserved in print- 
ed tables, the first dating back as far as 
the year 1832. Each year there were col- 
umns for the year’s work and others that 


gave the aggregate of the work from the 
beginning of the mission. The column 
which bore the heading, “Whole Number 
on Profession,” contained the aggregate 
of the members received on confession of 
faith by each church since its founding. 
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The numbers in this column yearly grew 
larger and larger, sometimes with aston- 
ishing rapidity, till they came to be the 
summary of the work of a life-time and to 
tell the story of a mission. 

In 1863, about forty years after the 
gathering of the first converts, the ag- 
gregate membership reported by the mis- 
sionaries was 53,583, the fruit of the 
period which covered most of their active 
labors. Thereafter, on the inauguration 
of the native pastorate, the keeping of the 
statistics of the churches gradually passed 
from the hands of the missionary fathers 
to those of their native successors in the 
ministry. 

When this change was made the pop- 
ulous and extensive parishes of the fath- 
ers were divided into fifty-nine smailer 
ones, more suited to the capacities of the 
native preachers. In 1870, the juvilee 
year of the mission, these fifty-nine 
churches reported as having received on 
profession of faith since 1863, an agegre- 
gate membership of ‘4,285, which, added 
to the aggregate of 1863, makes the ag- 
gregate of fifty years’ work at 1870 te be 
57,868. Since 1870 there have been te- 
ceived to July 1902, about 8,030 commun- 
icants, which number, added to the ag- 
gregate of the jubilee year, makes a total 


lof 65,898 Hawaiian converts received in- 
to the churches since the founding of the 
mission. 

These figures probably do not cover the 
entire number of conversions, for doubt- 
less there were many who felt unable to 
meet the requisitions of church-member- 
ship. Such may have been counted in the 
early days by hundreds and possibly by 
thousands, Many names of inquirers 
may have been entered on the mission- 
ary’s note-book which never got as far as 
the church roll. Many such doubtless 
passed away in times of calamity when 
the epidemics of measles and small-pox 
ravaged the land, sweeping away the na- 
tives by thousands, and they had only 
God’s missionary to give them aid and 
consolation. These days are among life’s 
most somber memories. 


It is interesting to note the decades of 
greatest ingathering. These were the 
second, the third and the fourth. At ihe 
end of the first, 1832, 577 persons had 
been added to the church; at the end of 
the second, 1842, the column of growing 
figures sprang with a bound to over 
25,000, and over nineteen per cent of the 
entire population were church-members ; 
by the end of the third, 1852, it reached 
40,000, thirty per cent of the population 
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being members of churches and in regular 
standing; ten years later, in 1862, the 
aggregate was over 53,000, one-third of 
the Hawaiian people were church-mem- 
bers. Then, as the aged missionary fath- 
ers ceased their labors, with the decrease 
of the population, the passing of church 
leadership to the native pastorate, the in- 
crement grew less. The receptions of the 
fifth decade were 5,475, with twenty-four 
per cent of the population as church mem- 
bers in 1872. In 1882, seventeen per cent 
were church members, 2,470 having been 
received during the previous ten years; 
in 1892, though a greater number, 2,980, 
had been received into the churches dur- 
ing the decade, changes in the roll 
dropped the percentage to fourteen. 


The last ten years shows an addition of 
1640 to the church-roll, and at the pres- 
ent time ten per cent of the Hawaiians are 
members of our churches. 


Although this last decade stands next 
to the first in the fewness of its additicns 
to the churches, during the first five years 
the receptions having steadily decreased, 
dropping to a hundred for the year 1896, 
it is encouraging to note that since then 
there has been a gradual recovery, till the 
figures of the year 1902 reach 270. 
Doubtless the intense agitations and rad- 
ical political changes of this period ex- 
plain these facts in great part. It is nat- 
ural that they should have been years of 
estrangement and interrupted growth. 
Now that confidence is coming back to 
the people we hope for a greater quick- 


ening of our church life. 


... Aawaiian Liferatare ... 


Although there was no actual, tan- 


By Rev. H. H. Parker 


shows that there were professed orators 
and bards whose offices were hereditary 
and who were highly honored. The for- 
mer were engaged to plead cases, and, in 
all national negotiations, their counsel 


was sought. The latter, some of whom 
were blind, were the repositories of the 
historical and sacred songs, The sole oc- 
cupation of these bards was the preserva- 
tion of these songs (meles), for which 


gible literature in the Hawaiian language, 
either written or printed, before the ad- 
vent of the first band of missionaries in 
the year 1820, indisputable testimony 
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purpose they repeated them by rote from 
an early age until they were indelibly 
fixed in their memories. The language 
used was very figurative, often approach- 
ing the sublime, their imagery well des- 
ceribed and highly beautiful. From these 
poets or bards have come the oral stories 
of the passing of ships by the Islands 
many generations back, and the landing 
of foreigners long before the discovery of 
the islands by Captain Cook. 

The first printing press at the Hawaii- 
an Islands was imported by the American 
missionaries, and landed from the brig 
Thaddeus in April, 1820. In style, it was 
not unlike the first used by Benjamin 
Franklin. It was set up in a thatched 
house standing not very far from the old 
frame Mission house that now stands on 
King street opposite the Kawaiahao Sem- 
inary, but it was not put in operation un- 
til the afternoon of the 7th of January, 
1822. At this inauguration, it is said, 
there were present Kalanimoku, a chief 
of the first rank, with his retinue, and 
some other chiefs with their people, Rev. 
Hiram Bingham, Elisha Loomis, the 
Mission printer, James Hunnewell and 
Captains William Henry and Masters, all 
of the foreigners being Americans. Mr. 
Loomis set up the first lesson of a spelling 
book, or primer, called “P-a-pa.” Kalani- 
moku was instructed how to work the 
press and struck off the first impression 
printed in the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. 
Loomis struck off the second impression, 
and Mr. Hunnewell the third. The last 
mentioned impression was given by Mr. 
Hunnewell to the American Board of 
Missions and was placed in the mission 
collection in Boston. It is a sheet four 
by six inches, having twelve lines, each 
line haying five separate syllables of two 
letters. This certainly was the first print- 
ing done at the Hawaiian Islands, prob- 
ably the first on the shores of the North 
Pacific Ocean. A month later Mr. Bing- 
ham received a letter from Governor 
Kuakini (John Adams) of Hawaii, who 
had succeeded in mastering the contents 
of the first printed sheet. Epistolary cor- 
respondence was soon commenced in the 
Hawaiian language and opportunity was 
given for the birth of Hawaiian litera- 
ture. 


It was a herculean work that fol- 
lowed. From the statistics returned from 
January 1822 to March 1830 it is learned 
that twenty-two books, amounting to 
387,000 copies and 10,287,800 pages had 
been added to the literature of these 
Islands. This matter was printed here, 
while 3,345,000 pages of Hawaiian read- 
ing matter and school books had been 
printed in the United States. 

In 1834, on the 14th of February, the 
first newspaper appeared. It was printed 


in Hawaiian and published by the La- 
hainaluna Seminary, its name Deing 


Lama Hawaii (Hawaiian Light). This 
initial paper was followed by the Kumu 
Hawaii (Hawaiian Teacher) in the same 
year and from the same press. The mis- 
sion, at this period, was busily engaged 
in producing school books for the schools 
and reading books for the instruction of 
the people at large, and the trend of Ha- 
walian thought was directed in the chan- 
nels of progress. 

By far the larger part of the great mass 
of printed matter issued here in the fifty 
years subsequent to the arrival of Chris- 
tian teachers was in the form of religious 
works and school books. Aside from the 
Scriptures there have been published 
works on theology, in its different 
branches, church history, Bible text 
books and commentaries on the Bible, or 
parts of it. Much time and labor, too, on 
the temperance question, with its many 
phases, and on other social topics, have 
gone into the printed page, which has 
found its way among the people with 
beneficial results to those who had the 
disposition to read and reflect. Sermons 
and tracts by the thousands were pub- 
lished and had no lack of readers.  Pil- 
grim’s Progress went into print in the 
native language among the first of the 
translated books. Later, works of a sec- 
ular nature began to issue from the na- 
tive press and became popular. The 
stories of Washington, Lincoln, Grant; 
of Victoria, Napoleon, Napier and others 
of the world’s distinguished men and 
women have been read by the Hawatian 
in his native tongue. The “Pioneer Boy,” 
a story of Lincoln, was translated and 
published in book form for Hawaiian 
readers and Robinson Crusoe has also 
found its readers in the Hawaiian. Of 
late years the tendency has been towards 
fictitious works and a great deal of fiction 
has been translated to meet the demand. 

Publications in English were heralded 
by the production of the first newspaper 
in that jlanguage. The Sandwich Island 
Gazette, which was printed at Honolulu 
from 1836 to 1839. The editor was S. D. 
Mackintosh, and the policy of the paper 
was decidedly anti-missionary. It died 
for want of support in 1839. The Ha- 
waiian Spectator, an ably edited, instruc- 
tive and interesting paper, was published 
from 1838 to 1839. This was followed by 
the Mirror and Commercial Gazette, 
which existed for but a brief period. On 
June 6, 1840, the first number of the 
newspaper Polynesian, edited by James 
Jackson Jarvis, appeared; the paper 
lived for a year and a half, when the 
editor left Honolulu. In 1844 Mr. Jarvis 
returned and revived the Polynesian as 
the official organ of the Government, he 
continuing as editor until 1848, when he 
again left the Islands. He was sticceed- 
ed as editor by Mr. C. E. Hitchcock, and 
after him followed as editors, Messrs. 


Charles Gordon Hopkins, Edwin O. Hall 
and, in 1860, Abram Fornander. In 1863 
the office and material of the Polynesian 
were leased by Mr. Fornander and the 
paper was continued by him as an inde- 
pendent journal until finally discontinued 
in 1864. In the bound volumes of this 
paper, preserved in the Honolulu Library 
and Reading Rooms, may be found a vast 
amount of information appertaining to 
Hawaiian history. THe FrRreNnp, which 
now justly claims to be the oldest paper 
in the Pacific, was first issued in 1843 by 
Rev. S. C. Damon, and is a valued and 
valuable publication to this day. Other 
newspapers in Hawaiian and English, or 
with an admixture of each language, were 
published in the years from 1844 to 1856, 
and in July of the latter year, the Pacific 
Commercial Advertiser appeared under 
the editorship and control of Henry M. 
Whitney. This paper has been a most 
powerful factor in making the history of 
the newspaper prestige in Hawaii, as has 
also the Hawaiian Gazette, which first ap- 
peared as an eight-page weekly in Janu- 
ary, 1865. In passing, perhaps mention 
should be made of the Nupepa Kuokoa, 
which was first published in 1861 by H. 
M. Whitney in the native language. None 
of all the native prints has equaled it in 
its elevated tone and educating influence. 
Space forbids detailed statements of other 
papers born to Hawaiian literature be- 
tween 1834 and 1902. 


The making of many books on the his- 
tory of the Hawaiian Islands is very 
noticeable. Events taking place here have 
been fraught with such intense interest 
to the outer world, almost from the very 
start that the result has been that more 
books have been written about Hawaii 
than of any other island group in the Pa- 
cific. 

The transitional stage between the old 
unlettered state and that of a civilized 
community is passed and the Hawaiian 
stands forth now a notable representative 
of the influence of American methods of 
civilization. The literature of his native 
land, scant as it was, has been the medium 
of bringing him and his surroundings in- 
to the notice of a world much larger than 
his own; that world is revealed to him 
with all its advantages, and the call is to 
press forward to the things that are be- 
fore him. 


The falling away, by reason of disuse 
and corruption, of the native Hawatian 
language will be regretted perhaps to 
some extent, but the induction of this 
people into the great possibilities present- 
ed by the more universal English lan- 
guage will tend to broaden and develope 
the Hawaiian mind. It is for some future 
Hawaiian to add honor to his country’s 
name by a worthy contribution to Ha- 
waiian literature, 
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-- Che Development of Lducation in Mawaii - - 


From the very first, education has held 
a prominent place in the work of the 
American Mission to the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands. Among the pioneers were two pro- 
fessional teachers with their wives, but 
they were all educators by hereditary in- 
stincts and training. Their ideas were 
necessarily crude, for their work was 
largely experimental and in an untried 
field, but as has been truly said, “the ex- 
periments tried in these Islands have been 
most profitable object lessons for workers 
in other fields.” 


It is the aim of Protestant Missions 
everywhere to raise up an educated laity, 


to enable them as soon as possible to read 
the Bible in their own language, and thus 
to “add to their faith virtue, and to vir- 
tue knowledge.” 

Those noble pioneers “builded better 
than they knew,” and the work which 
they commenced has gone on broadening 
and deepening ever since. 


THE EARLIEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLISH. 


The first mission station occupied was 
at Kailua, then the residence of the King, 
Kamehameha II, who was Mr. Thurs- 
ton’s first pupil. His orders were that 
“none should be taught to read except 
those of high rank, those to whom he 
gave special permission, and the wives 
and children.of white men.” John li and 
James Kahuhu were two of his favorite 
courtiers, whom he placed under Mr. | 
Thurston’s instruction in order that he) 


By Pror. W. D. ALEXANDER 


lulu the Rev. H. Bingham and his wife 
opened a little school, to which some 
white residents, who had native wives, 
sent their children. 

At the same time, Messrs. Whitney and 
Ruggles opened a school at Waimea, 
Kauai, under the patronage of King Kau- 
mualii, who was able in a few months to 
write letters in intelligible English. 


VERNACULAR SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS. 


So far the teaching had been carried on 
in the English language, but it was clearly 
seen that although a favored few might 
gain an imperfect knowledge of English, 
the great mass of the people could not be 
reached except through their mother 


iasm of the people for learning was in- 
tense, and the quarterly school examina- 
tions or hoikes became the great events 
of the year. Often several thousand 
learners, of all ages, representing from 
fifty to a hundred schools, would assemble 
in one place, to exhibit their progress in 
reading and writing, as well as in mem- 
orizing selections from the, Bible and 
hymns. By degrees elementary arith- 
metic and geography were added to the 
curriculum. In 1832 the number of read- 
ers had risen to 23,127. The attendance 
of the adults, however, gradually fell off, 
and after 1832 the attention of the mis- 
sionaries was directed chiefly to the in- 
struction of the children. 


might judge whether the new learning | 
was going to be of any value. At Hono- 


tongue. 
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Hence the missionaries devoted their 
energies to the task of mastering the na- 
tive language and of reducing it to writ- 
ing. Their progress was so rapid that on 
the 7th of January, 1822, the work of 
printing in the Hawaiian language w23 
begun. The King and many of the chiefs 


came to see the wonderful machine, and § 


a new impulse was given to their desire 
for knowledge. All the leading chiefs 
now applied themselves with zeal to learn 
the novel arts of reading and writing, and 
soon began to use them in their corres- 
pondence. After the departure of Liho- 
liho to England in 1824, the movement 
spread rapidly under the patronage of the 
chiefs, who sent the most proficient schol- 
ars among their attendants to their res- 
pective lands, with orders to the tenants 
to attend school. 

The school hours were generally from 
three to five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the pupils were called together by the 
blowing of a conch shell. The enthus- 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SELECT SCHOOLS. 


During the next ten years several im- 
portant schools were founded, which are 
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still flourishing. The schools at each sta- 
tion, however, under the immediate super- 
vision of the missionary, might also be 


regarded as select schools. The schools ~ 
‘of Honolulu, in particular, were organ- 
‘ized and superintended during the years 
1836-7 by Rev. Lowell Smith. 


Tn 1831 the Lahainaluna Seminary was 
founded under the charge of Rey. Lorrin 
Andrews, for the purpose of training 
teachers and other helpers in the mission- _ 
ary work. The first pupils were adults, 
most of them being married men, and en- 
tirely self-supported. They, built the 
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school-house as well as their own dormi- 
tories, hewing the timber in the moun- 
tains, and dragging or carrying it down 
five or six miles, besides cultivating taro 
patches to furnish their food. Manual 
training has ever since formed an import- 
ant part of the course in that school. In 
1836, thirty-two boys were admitted as 
boarding pupils, and the attendance of 
adults discontinued. This school still ex- 
ists, and has prepared for usefulness 
many of the leading men in the Hawaiian 


In 1837 a Boys’ Boarding School was 
founded at Hilo by Rev. D. B. Lyman, 
and is still doing a much needed work. 
Industrial training has always been a 
prominent feature of that school, which is 
said to have been the proto-type of the 
famous Hampton Institute. 


The Oahu Charity School was founded 
in 1833 for the instruction of English- 
speaking children, under the care of Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnstone, lay members of the 
Mission. It has since repeatedly changed 
its location and its name, while it has 
passed through various stages, as the Ho- 
nolulu Town School, the Fort Street 
School, and finally as the Honolulu High 
School. Its high standing at the present 
time is recognized not only in these 
islands but by the various universities on 
the Mainland, with some of which it is 
affiliated. 


In 1840 the Royal School was opened, 
as a family school for the education of the 
young chiefs, under the care of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Cooke. Fourteen young chiefs 
of high rank were educated in it through 
the medium of the English language, for 
about ten years, five of whom afterwards 
in turn became reigning sovereigns. It 
has ever since been continued as an Eng- 
lish day school, chiefly for Hawaiian 
boys. 

The Punahou School was founded in 
1841, under Rey. D. Dole, primarily for 
the education of the children of the mis- 
sionaries, but was afterwards enlarged in 
its scope and chartered in 1853 as Oahu 
College. It now furnishes what is vir- 
tually a High School course and also a 
thorough classical course preparatory to 
Eastern universities, besides instruction 
in modern languages, music, drawing, etc. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A boarding school for girls was opened 
at Wailuku in 1837 under the care of Rev. 
J. S. Green, who was succeeded in 1840 
by Mr. FE. Bailey, assisted by Miss M. 


Ogden. The influence of that school was 
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felt far and wide, and a grave mistake 
was made when it was closed in 1848. 
Miss Ogden continued her work on a 


smaller scale at Makiki, near Honolulu, 


till 1869. 


a 


Besides the above there were a num- 
ber cf smaller family schools for girls, 
ainong which were the school maintained 
by Mrs. F. Coan at Hilo from 1838 till 
1864, the school kept by Mrs. Lucia 
Lyons at Waimea, Hawaii, from about 
1845 till 1879, the Koloa boarding school 
conducted by Mrs. M. K. Smith from 
iS€1 till 1871, and others. 

In 1865, Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Gulick 
moved to Waialua, Oahu, their girls’ 


| boarding school, commenced in Kau, Ha- 
churches, schools, courts and legislatures. | 


wali, which was continued under Miss 
Mary E. Green from 1870 till 1882. In 
the same year (1865) the Kawaiahao 
Seminary was started by Mrs. L. H. 
Gulick as a family school, which was 
afterwards built up under the care of the 
sisters, Lydia and Elizabeth Bingham, 


and has educated hundreds of Hawaiian | 


girls. It has at present sixty-one pupils | 
on its roll. 
The East Maui Female Seminary, | 


which was founded by Mr. and Mrs. C.| 
B. Andrews in 1861, was carried on by| based upon length of service, grade of 
Miss H. E. Carpenter from 1870 till 1891, | 


and is still doing a most useful work, with 
100 pupils. 

The Kohala Girls’ Boarding School 
was opened in 1873 and has been main- 
tained ever since. It reports fifty-five 
pupils for last year. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


A theological department was estab-| 


lished in the Lahainaluna Seminary in 
1843, but was soon discontinued on ac- 
count of the death of Mr. Dibble and the 


transfer of that institution to the Govern- | 


ment in 1849. 

In 1865, Rev. W. P. Alexander opened 
a theological school in Wailuku, which 
was transferred to Honolulu in 1873. 

It was reorganized and enlarged in 
1877 under the superintendence of Dr. C. 
M. Hyde, who conducted it for twenty- 
one years and trained most of the present 
Hawaiian pastors. 


ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


In 1840 and 1841 were enacted the first 
school laws, by which the newly organ- 
ized government assumed charge of the 
common schools, and gave general sanc- 
tion to what had been only local edicts of 
the Governors. 

These laws made attendance compul- 


sory for all within the school age, and, 


also made ability to read and write a pre- 
requisite to marriage. In 1846, Rev. W. 
Richards was commissioned as Minister 
of Public Instruction and proceeded to 
organize the schools. But his work was 
cut short by his untimely death in the fol- 
lowing year. His successor, Rev. R. 
Armstrong, who was “an ardent admirer 
of Horace Mann,” organized the public 


|fully appreciated, and 


schools on very nearly their present basis, 
and administered them with great zeal 
and energy for thirteen years, under diffi- 
culties and hardships, of which the pres- 
ent generation can have but a faint con- 
ception. 

The Lahainaluna Seminary was trans- 
ferred to the Government in 1849. Since 
then the use of the English language in 
schools has steadily advanced, until the 


Act of 1896 required that it should be the 


basis and medium of instruction in all 
schools, private as well as public. 

A thorough system of school inspection 
has been instituted. Periodical examina- 
tions are held for teachers, and three 
grades of certificates issued, which are 
based upon the percentage obtained by 
them. 

An excellent normal school has been 
established, which is preparing teachers 
to deal with the peculiar conditions to be 
encountered in these Islands. Their sal- 
aries are now regulated by a schedule. 


certificate, and class of school. The ideal 
condition aimed at by the Department is 
one under which the schools shall be ad- 
ministered impartially, without regard to 
distinction of race, color, creed, poiitics 
or social position. 

The importance of industrial training is 
it is gradually 
being introduced into all the schools. 


OTHER SCHOOLS. 


But the best work in this direction is 
heine done by the Kamehameha Schools 
for Hawaiian boys and girls, founded and 
liberally endowed by the late Mrs. Ber- 
nice Pauahi Bishop, which furnish not 
only a good primary and grammar school 


}education, but also a thorough manual 


training in several lines of work. 

The efficient service of the Brothers of 
Mary, in the St. Louis College, and that 
of the Iolani College, under the auspices 


.|of the Episcopal Church, should not be 
passed over in silence. 


The Free Kindergartens, established in 
Honolulu in 1894. by an association of 
ladies, for the children of five different 
races, have met with gratifying success. 

The Mills Institute, founded by Mr. F. 
W. Damon, for Chinese youth, is also 
doing a noble work. 


PRESENT NEEDS IN EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The pioneers who laid the foundation 
of our system of schools had a homogen- 
eous population to deal with, but we of 
the twentieth century have to study the 
needs of one of the most cosmopolitan 
communities in the world. 

The North Pacific Missionary Institute 
needs to be placed on a firm financial 
basis, and to be fully equipped for its 
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work of training pastors and teachers for 
the different races that have settled in 
these islands. 

Preparatory schools, like those at 
Northfield and Mt. Hermon, Mass., are 
also needed to serve as feeders to the 
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liahainaluna Seminary 


By Rospert W. ANDREWS 


Lahainaluna Seminary was voted into 
existence by resolution in General Meet- 
ing, in June, 1831; but it began to ma- 
terialize when Rev, Lorrin Andrews and 
Rev. Jonathan S. Green, professors of 
woodcraft as well as theology, shouldered 
their axes and headed a procession of the 
future students up the mountain for tim- 
ber. But there was a prerequisite—a 
place to build on. The foster-mother of 
this seat of learning was Kalakua, once a 
widow of Kamehamehal, but then the 
wife of Hoapili, governor of Maui, and 
best known by her new name, Hoapili- 
wahine. In person she was of gigantic 
mould, and she possessed the same im- 
perious will as her sister Kaahumanu, 
regent of the kingdom. But she was a 
lover of the palapala, and gave, off-hand, 
the land which the missionaries needed, 
probably not well defined in its limits at 
first, but when it came to be measured up 
and recorded it was ten acres of taro land 
in the valley, enough to feed a school in 
perpetuity, and about a thousand acres of 
red dirt and rocks on the upland. Aca- 
demic work began September 5, 1831, 
with twenty-five young men as pupils— 
the number became sixty-seven before the 
year closed—and Rev. L. Andrews, teach- 


i 


Institute, and to provide an industriai ed- 
ucation, irrespective of nationality, and 
under Christian influences. 

The Oahu College, which has become 
the leading educational institution in the 
Islands, should be enabled to broaden and 


er. The school was not well housed at 
first. In a northerly tempest, the teach- 
er’s house collapsed, it being a light frame 
structure, thatched, like all the rest; and 
the elements seemed to add insult to in- 
jury by pouring a deluge of red mud 
among the occupants. 

In 1834, Rev. E. W. Clark and Rev. 
Sheldon Dibble were also assigned to the 
station, and the work, already growing, 
could be better systematized. They rated 
the difficulty of their work in the follow- 


‘ing decreasing order: translation of text 


books; supervision of the boys; instruc- 
tion. The Seminary was created for the 
education of teachers, and this purpose 


‘has not sunk out of sight to this hour. 
From these teachers were evolved preach- 
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ers, missionaries, clerks, public men, and 
lawyers. In 1842, a careful inquiry 
showed that of 158 living who had been 
students, 105 were teachers; 35, govern- 
ment officers; 7, in other useful employ- 


ments; and 11, doing nothing, or werse.) 


The printing-press was the right arm of 
the school ; and especially during the res- 
idence of Mr. Rogers, 1835-39, the office 
vied with that of Honolulu as a publish- 
ing center for instruction books in wide 
variety. The first outfit was a wooden 
construction called a Ramage press, and 
a few old type. But within two months, 
on February 14, 1834, the first number of 
Ka Lama Hawai was issued, and each 
monthly part contained a large woodcut. 
Copperplate engraving and printing were 


. 


‘enrich its courses of study, and to provide 


manual training from the outset, as well 
as practical scientific and technical in- 
struction by the side of its literary and 
classical courses. 


-0% 


taught, and this art furnished to the coun- 
try atlases in primary, intermediate, and 
|high school sizes, besides much else. 
Manual labor, much of it out of doors, 
has always been the rule of the Seminary. 


In 1837 the “plant” could show, by the 
liberal aid of the American Board, tiree 
good dwellings for teachers, a large print- 
ing office, a main building 140 feet front 
and two stories high with bell cupola, aii 
in stone, plastered and whitewashed; and 
thirty or more adobe cottages for the 
students, dining hall, &c., also white. 
These, with the white “Dibble house,” 
half way up Mt. Ball, made a notable 
landmark as seen from Lahaina road- ~ 
stead. In this year the High School de- 
partment was added, filled with boys too 
young to earn their own expenses. _ 

In 1849 when Mr. Armstrong became 
the King’s Minister of Public Instruction, 
the Seminary was taken over as part of 
the new system, the Government assum- 
ing its maintenance, including salaries, 
and agreeing not to interfere with the re- 
ligious teaching as theretofore given; but 
in 1877, with the change to English as the 
medium’ for instruction, the school be- 
came entirely secularized, and the Lahai- 
naluna church, organized in 1835, ceased 
to exist. 


The Seminary is still an important fac- 
tor in the education of Hawaiian youth, 
though other schools have stepped in to 
share its honors and contest its preem- 
inence. 
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The Hilo Boys’ Boarding School 


By Hon. F. S. Lyman 


In the year 1836, many of the public 
schools in the Hawaiian Islands were be- 
ing suspended for lack of competent 
teachers to carry them forward and keep 
up with the wants of the people. 


At the annual meeting of the mission- 
ary fathers of the American Board in Ho- | 
nolulu, June, 1836, they authorized Rev. 
Messrs. D. B. Lyman and Titus Coan to 
establish an Industrial Boarding School 
for boys, at Hilo, Hawaii. In less than 
two months after their return from Ho- 
nolulu, two native thatched houses were 
erected at a cost of $140. 


Beneath the sunlight and warmth of a| 
powerful spiritual stimulation, Huilo 
Boarding School came into existence, and 
became the life work of Father and 
Mother Lyman. This was at the begin- 
ning of the great Christian awakening in 
these Islands. In October, 1836, eight 
scholars were received into the school, 
which increased until in four years there 
were sixty-five pupils. Larger buildings | 
were needed, and larger fields to culti- 
vate. In 1840, two one and one-half story 
frame thatched buildings were erected 
with substantial wooden floors, desks, &c. 
for $700. 

In 1848, the King and Privy Council 
granted forty acres of land for the use 
of the school, below Halai Hill, which, 
being added to a portion of the Mission 
land that was set off to Father Lyman, 
constituted the school farm. 


In November, 1853, the school build- 


ings were destroyed by fire, but tempo- 
rary thatched buildings were put up at 
once by the scholars; and in 1855, after 
Father Lyman had secured the funds, the 
present school building was erected at a 
cost of $7,500, from the two first cargoes 


of jumber brought from Puget Sound to 
Hilo. 


From the beginning of the school up to | 


the present time, the scholars have raised 
the kalo, bananas, sugar cane, and other 
vegetables for their living, making their 
own poi, and doing all the work on their 
farm, and keeping the school premises in 
order, working morning and evening. 
Besides being taught in the class-room in 
books and in vocal and instrumental 
music, from four to five hours each day, 
for five days in the week, they were 
taught to be self-supporting youth while 
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at school, by the work of their hands, 
farming, tailoring, house painting, stone 
work, cooking, &c., and to become good 
reliable Christian men, and loyal citizens, 
not ashamed to work. After the school 
was well started, the young men who 
graduated mostly found work as teach- 


ers in the public schools, and reinforced | 


the work of the missionary fathers 
throughout these Islands. 


As the years went on, the change in 


}every young man who had been through 
the course of training given in Hilo) 


Boarding School was so marked that you 
could always single him out anywhere 


|among his people, and they were an up- 


lifting element in the community. They 
filled many responsible positions of trust 
in nearly every line of work, from the 
day laborer up to the higher positions 
such as carpenters, stone masons, school 


teachers, sheriffs, judges, legislators, and 
ministers of the Gospel of Christ. It was 
seldom that any one of them was unfaith- 
ful to his trust. 


General S. C. Armstrong, when a boy, 
living in Honolulu, visited Hilo and the 
Boarding School for a month, having an 
opportunity to observe all its ways, and in 


later years, after the close of the Civil 


| War in the United States of America, in 


which he had fought bravely and become 
a General in the service of his father- 
land, he founded Hampton Institute on 
the same lines as that Hilo School he had 
seen. 

In 1886, the Jubilee Year of Hilo 
Boarding School, General Armstrong 
wrote irom Hampton his tribute to that 
event, and said: ; 

“T am glad to give my opinion of the Hilo 
Boarding School. As a means to an end it has, 
I think, proved the most successful, effective 


missionary work at the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyman, in a quiet wise way, trained 


| native boys to be Christian, well-behaved, in- 


dustrious and intelligent young men, who 
knew enough to do the work they had to do, 
yet were not stuffed with book-knowledge in 
a way to make them conceited or feel too far 
above their people and thus tempted to use 
them as their tools. 


“It has always been a lesson to me _ here. 
School training for the Hawaiians, the 
Africans, or the Indians should, in the great 
majority of cases be elementary, industrial, 
earnestly and practically Christian, not at- 
tempting the higher scholarship (though they 
can easily master advanced studies) but de- 
voted to making self-reliant men and women 
of simple tastes, above their people yet of them 
and full of the spirit of missionary work for 
them. 

“The Hilo Boarding School has better than 
any school at the Islands illustrated this idea. 
It is precisely what I have tried to do here.” 
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© © “Missionary — Marriages © 


The American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, in its begin- 
nings, announced the policy that none but 
married men should be put on guard in 
its campaigns against heathenism in for- 
eign lands. It repudiated the traditional 
and ancient policy of the Roman church 
which strictly enforced celibacy upon its 
priests, as one of the essential conditions 
of successful propaganda. The priest, 
in theory, took the church for his celestial 
and mystic bride, and drew consolation 
from the contemplation of the beauty of 
his supernatural relations which were 
entirely free from human and annoying 
incidents. 


On the other hand, the Protestant 
church believed that Christian civilization 
found its best expression in the family 
life, and the American Board enforced 
this belief, even though the marriage in- 
stitution was associated with whooping 
cough, measles, “curtain lectures,’ and 
the indiscriminate swallowing of buttons 
and pins by thoughtless and consecrated 
children. 


The far sighted Board seems to have 
looked forward to the time, when in the 
execution of its matrimonial policy, the 
missionary children would become effi- 
cient agents of the Board before they 
could walk, and, as small but shining ex- 
amples even in their cradles, should have 
a distinct influence upon the irresponsible 
little heathen with whom they might 
come in contact. In later years, after 
this policy had been long pursued, an ob- 
serving tourist remarked that the singular 
sobriety and stately deportment of mis- 
sionary babies in their cradles, always 
conscious of serving as shining examples, 
still displayed itself when these babes had 
passed the meridian of life and could not 
refute the charge of being old men and 
women. 


The candidates before the Board for 
missionary work, were generally young 
college bred men in the graduating 
classes of the theological seminaries, 
who felt themselves called to enlist 
under the banner of the Cross. Up- 
on offering themselves to the Board 
they were somewhat surprised and 
even startled when confronted with 
the decided matrimonial policy which it 
had adopted. The majority of these 
young men had not yet reached that con- 
dition in life when serious thoughts of 
matrimony disturbed them. To be sud- 


denly required to meet the policy of the; 


Board created as much embarrassment 
as befel a Connecticut regiment at Port 


By W. N. ARMSTRONG 


Royal during the civil war. Its chaplain 
announced to its colonel, one Sunday 
morning, that the chaplain of a neighbor- 
ing Massachusetts regiment had just in- 
formed him that he had baptized ten men 
of his regiment. ‘They have?” said the 
colonel, “officer of the day, parade the 
regiment at once and detail twenty men 
for instant baptism; this regiment must 
keep up to its standard.” The Board vir- 
tually said to the candidates, ‘‘you are 
enlisted but get married by the middle 
of next week.” 


The young candidates at once began 
the search for wives, but were no doubt 
greatly handicapped by the reluctance of 
young women to mix up marriage and 
Missions. They were quite willing to 
sing in the “monthly concerts” the burn- 
ing words: “From Greenlands icy moun- 
tains &c.,” but it required a touch of hero- 
ism to draw them to an exchange of 
Christian civilization for the abomina- 
tions of heathenland. 


Among the threescore missionaries to 
these Islands who at one time or another 
were involved in these sudden marriages 
for the cause, there have been told many 
interesting stories of the incidents con- 
nected with them; in a measure unusual 
incidents because the circumstances were 
extraordinary. The American Board, it- 
self, served as a matrimonial bureau, and 
when a candidate for work in foreign 
lands confided to its secretary that he was 
unable to find a young woman who was 
willing to make the sacrifice, he was con- 
fidentially allowed to inspect the list of 
unmarried females who had signified to 
the Board their willingness to join the 
mission. There were, besides, some good 
women who keenly enjoyed the blessed 
industry of “match-making” in a grand 
cause. It was assumed that the nature of 
the cause justified these hasty marriages. 


-The final result has been a most valuable 


contribution to social science. The parties 
to these unions, by the fact that they held 
allegiance to a common purpose which 
absorbed their thoughts and feelings ; liv- 
ing in an air which was not poisoned by 
idleness ; isolated from the world and de- 
pendent upon themselves for the ameni- 
ties of life, largely suppressed domestic 
contentions and bickerings. Even under 
the most depressing environment, the re- 
ligious romanticism of the early days 
burned with a steady flame. So that it 
may be said that the happiness arising 
from these marriages was above, and per- 
haps far above, the happiness of the 
average marriage in Christian lands. 


Of the many incidents connected with 
these sudden marriages, several may be 
cited as illustrations, in order to indicate 
their nature and the working of the policy 
of the American Board. ; 

Two class-mates in a noted theological 
seminary, at the close of their studies, 
offered themselves to the Board for mis- 
sion work, and were confronted with the 
policy of marriage as a pre-requisite. 
They cast about for wives. Both had 
read the correspondence of a mutual 
friend with a young lady who had re- 
vealed a desire to go on a mission, and 
each of them intended to approach her on 
the subject. One of them, however, while’ 
on a visit in New England, heard of a 
young woman who desired also to engage 
in foreign missionary work. He met her, 
and a marriage took place at once for the 
sake of the cause. The other class-mate 
pursued the young woman in whom both 
had been interested; she immediately ac- 
cepted an offer of marriage, and the two 
class-mates with their brides embarked 
on the same ship for these Islands. An- 
other candidate, under similar conditions, 
married a young woman whose Christian 
name was Mercy and her surname was 
Partridge. He was accustomed to say 
that he had “hunted for mercy but had 
found a partridge.” Another candidate 
heard of a young women with the mis- 
sionary spirit, in a female seminary, and 
she accepted him “without sight” on his 
prompt offer of marriage, though in do- 
ing so he gave up a comely young woman 
“in sight.” Another, read the letters of 
a young woman who had read much 
about the islands of the Pacific and was 
willing to join the mission. He promptly 
acted on this information and they were 
at once married for the cause. Another 
candidate met a young woman already 
under engagement of marriage to a 
clergyman who did not have the mission- 
ary spirit. For the sake of the cause she 
rejected him and married the candidate. 
Another candidate, under the ruling of 
the Board, casually visited a country 
school-house in Connecticut, the teacher 
in which, it was rumored, had intimated 
a desire to join the mission. A marriage 
for the cause took place at once. 

The sequel to these alliances has been 
singularly fortunate. The wives were 
not only equal to their husbands in in- 
tellectual power, but in a number of cases 
quite superior to them. According to the 
accepted theories of heredity, this fact 
will account for the unusual number of — 
able men and women among their off-— 


spring. 
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Survivors of the Early Missionaries 


By Roperr W. ANDREWS 


The vision of Mirza finds its best illus- 
tration in our time and country. The 
seventy arches of the bridge of life, and 
broken ones beyond, and the travelers 
dropping through into eternity, are com- 
mon to all the world; but the blest islands 
dotting the flood on the near side of the 
promontory of adamant, and ready te re- 
ceive good people who find on them their 
homes—where are the rewards of well 
doing, even on this side of the grave, 
more abundantly enjoyed than in these 
Pacific islands? 


Mrs. Jane 5. Reed is the youngest of 
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the missionary veterans who are still with 
us and she will number seventy-five years 
on the 20th of this December. Twice 
widowed she now lives comfortably in 
beautiful Hilo, which has been her home 
for 40 years, with her brother for a com- 
panion and a troop of grandchildren 
within calling distance. Mrs. Reed is one 
of the only three amongst our mission- 
aries, who were born in Scotland, her na- 
tive home being Aberdour, in Fifeshire. 
At an early age she came to the United 
States with her parents, lived in Quincy, 
Illinois, and was educated to be a teach- 
er; and in 1853 was married to Rev. W. 
C. Shipman. They spent the following 
winter in New Haven, and were provi- 
dentially directed toward the Micronesian 
field of labor; but when on their vovage 
they reached Lahaina, they were as prov- 
identially detained to fill the vacant Kau 
station. In isolated Kau they both lab- 
ored for over six years and enjoyed their 
work. At the end of 1861 her husband 
died, and Mrs. Shipman moved to Hilo 
with her three children and maintained 
the family by keeping a boarding school} 
until 1868, when she was married to Mry 
Wiliam H, Reed. . 

Time deals lightly with ‘Mother 
Castle,’ who passed her 83rd birthday on 
October 26th. She has always lived in 
Honolulu since coming here in 1843, and 
her home now is an aerie on the slope of 
Round Top—not too high up—on the 
Manoa vailey side; and from this coigne 
of vantage, she touches with a benign in- 
fluence church and society, children and 
grandchildren. During her missionary 
days, Mrs. Castle had a well recognized 
department of effort, as Dispenser of 
Hospitality. Mr. Castle as secular agent 
of the American Board and Mr. Cooke 
as his associate, were the Universal Pro- 
viders of their time ; and upon their wives 
came the responsibility of finding fur- 
nished rooms, meals, and social pleasures 
for the families coming to General Meet- 
ing each summer. Those good old times 
were terribly crowded, but the Mission 


was compacted, and Mrs. Castle learned | 


to “keep a hotel.” 

“Mother Rice” passed her 86th birth- 
day October ttth of this year. She lives 
with her granddaughter, the wife of Pas- 
tor Isenberg at Lihue, Kauai; and her 
children, whether at Lihue, Honolulu or 
Los Angeles, are very near her in love, 
and frequent in their visits. Her life is a 
placid stream which beautifies ali its 
banks. She is remembered as one of the 
early teachers at Punahou, and her gentle 
and persuasive methods reigned both in 
school room and in her parlor classes, 
where, at certain times, she taught the 
clumsy fingers of small boys to sew and 
to braid. Mrs. Rice was to the manner 
born, her father being then a missionary 
among the Indians on the Buffalo Reser- 
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vation. Her first four years of labor here 
were at the Hana station, east end of 
Maui, and Mrs. Conde was the only other 
white lady within forty miles; then came 
nearly ten years at Punahou school, and 
then Mr. Rice for his own health’s sake 
moved with his family to Kauai, and she 
now eats and gives away fruit from the 
trees which he planted forty-eight years 
ago. 

Edward Batley, Teacher, was his name 
and title on the roster of the great rein- 
forcement of 1837, but he is now Father 
Bailey to those who know him. He was 
88 years old on February 24th of this 
year, and now lives in Alhambra, south- 
ern California; still keenly observant and 
interested in current affairs and indulg- 
ing in his favorite recreation—painting 
natural scenecy. Mr. Bailey has a strong 
nattire under strong control. Born in the 
heart of New England, “where a boy 
learns to whittle soon after he learns to 
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breathe,’ he was always fond of doing|ing obtained help of God, I continue unto 


things. At Kohala, his first station, he 
built two thatched walls, open, like a 
great V to the trade wind, and thus se- 
cured a powerful blast for his black- 
smith’s forge. At Wailuku he trained a 
brook over his water wheel and set it to 
doing all manner of useful work. He 
calls the Principalship of the Wailuku Fe- 


male Seminary—1841 to 1849—his hard- | 


est work, but its results have long shown 
that it was his most important work. 
“Mother Parker’ may well say: Hav- 
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ithis day. 


| life. 


“Mother, General Meeting opens five, 


weeks from today!” “Why so it does,— 
how the year has flown,—we must see 
that everything is ready for the Coans 
and Parises; you won't forget to repair 
the leak in the spare room cottage, will 
your” “T’ll do it this week, and get a 
new latch for the gate too; we must have 
a little white washing done to brighten 
things up, I guess,—yes, and I must be 
sure and put a new rope on the well- 
bucket.” “Oh, do, and perhaps you can 
see what ails the chimney, we must be 
able to bake well when the brothers and 
sisters are here.” 
* “Well, [ve got my yearly report about 
ready now, so I can look after things in 
general,—the old horse ought to have a 
week or two to rest, before General Meet- 
ing opens, he'll be kept on the go pretty 
much of the time then.” “Yes, he will,— 
we must have all the families to some 
meal while they are here, and they all 
have to be carried to and fro.” 

And so the simple preparations for set- 
ting one’s home in order for the yearly 


On December 9, 1902, she will 
have rounded out ninety-seven years of 
Sight is dim and locomotion is 
weak, but she has loving children and 


'grandchildren who are more than eyes 


and limbs, and-she enjoys her life, and 


praises God for a cup running over. Mrs. 


Parker, while still a girl, heard a lecture 


in New York city by an eyewitness of| 


savage life in the South Sea islands, and 
she declared her intention to become a 
missionary to those people. The culmina- 
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By Mrs. Emma L. DILLINGHAM 


festival began. To the younger members 
of the family it was a delightfully excit- 
ing time. 
was going to happen. Whole families 
were coming to Honolulu for a stay of 
several weeks. The joy and anticipation 


experienced by the parents in the event, 


was reflected in the hearts of the child- 
ren, for family life was a unit in its joys 
at least. It took years for the children to 
realize how the sorrows and trials of that 
same period of life, were guarded, lest 
some shadow dim the sunshine in which 
they lived. 

There were errands to run, weeds to 
pull, dead leaves to pick up, and a snug- 
ging up of the woodpile till it was trim 
and well ordered. How long a time to 
wait !—but at last one schooner after an- 
other arrived in port with its precious 
human load, fortunate, if only a week by 
the way from Kauai, or five days from 
Kealakekua, or forty-eight hours from 
Lahaina ! 

Weary mothers had no words to ex- 
press their gratitude on entering the sim- 


Something out of the ordinary | 


tion of this purpose came in the short 
mission in 1833-34, when three families, 
hers being one of the number, were de- 
tached from the Hawaiian mission, and 
were sent to christianize the fierce can- 
nibal Marquesans. Since then, through 
thirty-five years of active life at Kaneohe, 
and thirty-three years in Honolulu, she 
has been a mother to her people, bestow- 
ing sympathy, good counsel and gifts; 
and she has never lost faith in the right 
outcome of knotty problems in church or 
state. 
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|ple rooms prepared for them, or children, 
their joy at stretching their legs under 
unfamiliar trees, or fathers, their fullness 
of heart in grasping the hands of brother 
workers after the lapse of nearly a year. 
A holiday time, yet one to be filled with 
work. 

From every mission station in the 
group had come the men in charge of the 
evangelization of these Islands; their 
chief object, to report to the missionary 
body, as a whole, the progress of their in- 
dividual labors, to receive suggestions 
and counsel, to consider the difficulties in 
the field and arrange for their overcom- 
ing, to thank God together for his watch- 
ful care and help in the past, and to 
claim his promises for the years to fol- 
low. The mission school house, still 
standing in the rear of Kawaiahao 
church, was the scene of the daily gath- 
erings of this body of men and women. 

In the hearts of scores of children who 
came up to this yearly General Meeting 
with their parents, no time in their lives 


holds memories half so tender or stirring. 
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Under a hau tree in Father Clark’s 
yard: 

“Did you go to meeting this morning, 
Jennie?” “No, but I’m going this after- 
noon. Father Lyons is going to read his 
report and I like to hear him tell about 
climbing down into Waipio valley,—he 


| goes there every time.” 


“Well, I like to hear Uncle Coan read 
his report, he tells about the Volcano, 
and, oh so many times he sleeps out 
doors, and preaches under the trees.” 

“I always like to hear Father Alex- 
ander give his,—his eyes twinkle so, and 


'he always has some. happy thing to tell 
| about.” 


“T don’t like it when they read off so 
many figures, I never understand them,” 
said the youngest girl in the party. “Oh,” 
said the largest girl present, “they tell 


|about how much things cost, and how 


many people have joined the church. My 
father always has the biggest number.” 
(Complacently. ) 

“Well, my father made nails out of a 
pig!” 

(Chorus) “How? !!! 

“Why he sold it, and bought some 


‘nails, and then he put a real floor in the 


ineeting house, and now the people sit on 
that; it’s ever so much better than it was 
before.” 

“My mother taught some women how 
to braid mat bags, and Mr. Ladd bought 
them to put sugar in, and then my father 
had the money for the church, and we’ve 
got glass windows in ours,’ added an- 
other ; and so the chatter flowed on. 

The rugged fathers sitting in daily 
session, did not bestow much thought up- 
on the dozens of children, who filled the 
side benches, so long as they made no 


‘noise. They little realized that their own 


characters, ability and success, were bold- 
ly considered by them, or freely discussed 
beneath the hau tree. Yet they had 
naught to fear. While the young folks 
stood in awe of their firmly set faces, and 
serious looks, still the reverence and ad- 
miration they commanded could never be 
fully expressed. Dignity was so usual a 
characteristic of the fathers, that when 
one inclined to gather the children about 
him, and with droll questions, or amusing 


For thirty years after the founding of 
the mission upon these Islands no need 
‘was felt for a society specially devoted to 
|benevolent and charitable work. The 
Bread of Life was freely given, the na- 
tive people were being trained into ways 
|of industry and thrift and, while few 


lwere rich, there was no abject poverty 


anecdotes entertain them, himself joining 
in a hearty laugh, the loyal devotion in- 
spired was for all time. 

Yet all were worshipped from afar, 
The piercing eyes and shaggy brows of 
one, the commanding form of another, 
the musical voice of a third, the positive 
leadership of a fourth, the eloquence of 
some, the feeble health of others, the 
abounding vitality and cheer of many, 
and the universal devotion and joy man- 
ifested in the work by each one, furnished 
unstinted material for younger minds to 
mount upon pedestals of the noblest kind. 


The imaginations of the children need- 
ed no stimulus. Many of Paul’s exper- 
iences had come to pass within their own 
home iives. Their parents had been “in 
perils bythe heathen,” * * * “in per- 
ils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea.’’ 
“In weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fast- 
ings often ;” and “beside those things that 
are without? = "+> the scare. of all 
the churches” was theirs also. 


Did they not themselves have a share in 
all it meant to be “missionaries to the 
heathen,” ? and how happy they always 
were. 

(Under the hau tree.) “Oh dear, this 
is our last play time, all the meetings are 
over tomorrow,—a year is so long to 
wait, till we come again.” 

“T’m coming back in three months to 
go to Punahou school, my father says I’m 
old enough, and my mother has bought 
enough calico at the Depository (mission 
store) “to make me three new dresses!” 

“Are they all alike?” 

“My, no.—one is to be a blue sack with 
a yellow skirt, one is to be red with white 
spots, and the other is to be brown, be- 
cause it won’t show the dirt.” 

“That’s what my mother said. You 
know Lucretia and I are both coming to 
schoo! next year, and my mother got a 
whole piece of brown to make our dresses 
of,—it was cheaper that way too.” 

“Well,” said the owner of the hau tree, 
“if you’re real good at school, perhaps 
Father Dole will let you come down on 
Saturdays, and then we won’t have to 
wait a whole year before we play here 


again.” 


Benevolent and Charitable Societies 


By Mrs. Mary S. WHITNEY 


among them. In 1850 there were less 
than 2,000 foreigners of all nationalities 
upon the islands. About this time the 
discovery of gold in California gave a 
new aspect to life here, opened a new 
market for the products of the soil, and 
introduced constant traffic with the coast. 
The influx of foreigners was soon felt in 
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the social life. 
friendless and penniless, and thus the first 
charitable work was instituted. Dr, and 
Mitswa on Gan Danian 
eager to minister to the needs of the un- 
fortunate and suffering, were instru- 
mental in founding in June, 1852, with 
fifty-two members the 


STRANGER’S FRIEND SOCIETY 


which is the mother of all the charitable | 
societies of Hawaii. Mrs. Damon was 
president of the Society for thirty-five 
years until her death in 1890, and it is 
said of her that “never was any needy 
person turned away unhelped from her 
hospitable doors.” Mrs. W. F. Allen 
was ‘president from 1890 to 1893, when 
she was succeeded by the present devoted 
and efficient president, Mrs. Alice Mack-| 
intosh. This society has always received 
the heartiest support and confidence of 
this entire community and has helped 
thousands of homeless men and destitute 
families without regard to creed or na- 
tionality. Kind friends have endowed 
and given to its care five beds in the 
Queen’s Hospital, giving free treatment 
and care to the occupants continually. 
They are seldom vacant. 
book shows over $35,000 given in char- 
itable relief during these fifty years. But 


both of them ever | 


The treasurer’s | 
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Many were stranded here | that does not tell of the loving care and 
“constant visiting willingly given to relieve 


the suffering in our midst. 


THe YounGc MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


In the spring of 1869, another enter- 
prise, not this time distinctly charitable, 
but markedly benevolent, was founded— 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Honolulu. Probably no single organ- 
lization except the churches has for so 
long a time and to so great an extent in- 
fluenced the moral and religious life of the 
city. And perhaps in no city is there a 
greater demand for that which this Asso- 
‘ciation offers, for hither drift annually 
hundreds of young men from distant 
\homes, many for the first time deprived 
of home influences. Here they find a 
cordial welcome, comradeship, sympathy, 


}advice, help, books and everything which 


can draw them away from the thousand 
snares which beset our streets to that 
which 1s ennobling and true. This wor- 
thy society recently celebrated its thirty- 
third birthday. At that time they report- 
ed 480 members, a library of more than a 
thousand books, a reading room  fur- 
nished with seventy-five of the best mag- 
azines and papers published, a parlor and 
recreation rooms with pianos and numer- 
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ous games, a gymnasium and a class of 
200 young men, conducted by Mr. Fred 
Young, a physical director from the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. Training School 
of Springfield, Mass. Sunday services 
and social life, camping and tramping, 
classes in  typewriting, stenography, 
drawing, book-keeping and many other 
branches, are provided under the able 
supervision of the General Secretary, Mr. 
H. C. Brown. The running expenses of 
the past year were $7,590. 


FREE KINDERGARTEN, 


In 1895 a charter was obtained for the 
“Free Kindergarten and Children’s Aid 
Association of the Hawaiian Islands. A 
host of the benevolent ladies of Honolulu 
accepted position upon its numerous com- 
mittees, funds were contributed liberally, 
and an earnest effort wa. ..ade to found 
an enterprise which should be practical 
and permanent, This effort has been em- 
inently successful. Separate Kindergar- 
tens for Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Portuguese, and English speaking child- 
ren were at once started. In 1896 Miss 
I‘rances Lawrence, from the Cook Coun- 
ty Normal School of Chicago, was se- 
cured as General Director, and under her 
enthusiastic leadership the Association 
has prospered in every direction. In re- 
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cent years the plan of limiting the nation- 
ality of the schools has been changed to 
that of cosmopolitan kindergartens—of 
which there are five in Honolulu, two on 
Maui, and two on Hawaii, besides others 
upon various sugar plantations, support- 
ed by the plantations. 

Three years ago the old home of the 
Castle family on King street was donated 
to the Kindergarten Association to be 
used as a home for homeless and orphan 
children. This much needed retreat was 
accepted by the Association as a sacred 
trust, and has become one of the most 
worthy of our charitable institutions. 

These two departments of the Kinder- 
garten Association disburse in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000 annually. 


THe YounGc WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN Asso- 
CIATION. 


In May, 1900, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association was founded with 
Mise 2 Coleman as General Secre- 
tary. This vigorous Association has gone 
forward with bounds under the efficient 
leadership of Mrs. H. E. Brown, the pres- 
ent General Secretary and has shown it- 
self to be in every respect a worthy peer 
to the Y. M. C. A. Its methods are all 
up-to-date. It occupies a series of pleas- 
ant rooms on the fourth floor of the Bos- 
ton Building, where a simple and inex- 
pensive noon lunch is furntshed to the 
members and their friends. The rooms 
offer also as attractions a weekly Bible 
class, a noon song service, a system of 
gymnastic exercises under the care of an 
experienced physical director, lectures 
from the best home and foreign talent up- 
on educational, literary and hygienic 
topics. The Association has 500 mem- 


bers, and the expenses during the past 
year were over $5,000, largely from dona- 
tions and subscriptions. 


Boys’ BRIGADE. 


It would be hard to convince the work- 
ers in the Boys’ Brigade that any work 
could be more worthy the support and 
help of benevolent people than this, which 
was founded about two years ago, mainly 
through the efforts of Mr. Theodore 
Richards. Boys of all nationalities, but 
mainly Hawaiian, are gathered from the 
streets, given a military training, and 
taught manual work of various kinds. A 
reading room furnishes books and papers, 
and there is a gymnasium, a night school 
and evening entertainments. Their books 
show an expenditure of $3,575 the past 
year. 

Space will not permit reports of many 
other equally worthy benevolent and 
charitable societies, some of which are 
represented elsewhere in this issue of THE 
FRIEND. Temperance work has not been 
overlooked, a Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union has held its steady course 
for eighteen years, and an Anti-Saloon 
League has for two years worked eff- 
ciently in its special lines. In addition to 
these there are in our city charitable so- 
cieties doing steady and effective work 
for each nationality in our very cosmo- 
politan community, which can only be 
mentioned by name. 

British Benevolent Society. 

German Benevolent Society. 

American Relief Fund. 

Portuguese Charitable Society. 

Spanish Benevolent Society. 

Japanese Benevolent Society. 

Chinese Benevolent Society. 


Catholic Benevolent Union. 
Ladies’ Catholic Aid Society. 


Though definite figures are not at hand 
in every case, it would be safe to say that 
these National Societies donate at least 
$20,000 a year to the charitable work of 
these Islands. 


The list would not be complete with- 
out referring to the very commendable 
work undertaken and carried on for sev- 
eral years by Miss Alice Beard in Kona, 
Hawaii. Amid the most healthful and 
delightful surroundings Miss Beard has 
established an orphan asylum where some 
forty-five children of all nationalities are 
provided for, taught and trained with the 
most devoted care. 


_ Some three years ago the Associated 
Charities of Hawaii was founded, with 
the hope that under combined and organ- 
ized effort the various charities here could 
be more effectively and economically ad- 
ministered. This hope has been realized 
and under the presidency from the first of 
Goy. S. B. Dole, has received the interest 
and support of the entire community. 
Twenty societies have joined the Associa- 
tion and send a delegate to its mouthly 
meetings. The manager, Mrs. E. F. Ber- 
ger, 1s a wise and efficient officer, and 
under her leadership the charities of the 
city are administered so faithfully that a 
public beggar is never seen upon our 
streets. Mrs. Berger permits me to make 
the following statement in her name. 
“Too much cannot be said for the beney- 
olence of the people of this city. In my 
experience, including three years of phil- 
anthropic work here, I have never yet 
made an appeal for the poor that has not 
been met both promptly and generously.” 


The Work Among the Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese Races 


Previous to the year 1878 there had 
been no organized Christian work for the 
Chinese, who had come to Hawaii as lab- 
orers on the sugar plantations and in the 
rice fields. The first/importation of cool- 
ies was in 1852. Evangelistic work com- 
menced in 1868. Rev. Dr. Damon great- 
ly interested himself in the Chinese res- 
ident in Honolulu, and a Sunday School 
was started in Fort Street Church, which 
resulted in some conversions. The rati- 
fication of the Reciprocity Treaty in 
August 1876 by which Hawaiian rice and 
sugar were admitted into the United 
States free of customs duties was fol- 
lowed by a rapid development of these in- 
dustries, and Chinese immigration re- 
ceived a great impetus. 

In 1878 Rev. Dr. Hyde, in connection 
with Mr. Damon, organized, in Honolulu, 
a Chinese Church. Dr. Hyde drew up a 


By Mrs. C. M. Hype 

covenant and articles of faith which he 
sent to San Francisco for correct transla- 
tion into Chinese. It is interesting to note 
that in the covenant the word used for 
consecration is the same as that found in 
the plantation contracts, the professing 
disciple “shipped” to the Lord Jesus. 
There being no one in Honolulu who 
could speak both English and Chinese Dr. 
Hyde sent to San Francisco for a Chin- 
ese dictionary and other books necessary 
for a working knowledge of the language. 
The coming of an interpreter for the 
Courts and the decision of Mr. Frank 
Damon in 1881 to engage in missionary 
work for the Chinese, rendered this 
undertaking unnecessary and the bcoks 
were turned over to Mr. Damon. 

The Chinese, with the aid of foreign 
friends, in 1879 raised the funds neces- 
sary for the erection of a house of wor- 


ship and te them belongs the honor, so 
far as is known, of being the first Chinese 
congregation anywhere to put up a 
church building for themselves. It was a 
marked Providence that gave Mr. Damon, 
with his unbounded zeal and enthusiasm, 
to the building up of this church and all 
other Christian work among the Chinese, 
and a not less remarkable Providence 
that brought to these Islands in 1884 Miss 
Mary Happer, as the wife of Mr. Damon. 
Born in Canton, China, her knowledge of 
the language and her inherited mission- 
ary spirit, combined with rare good judg- 
ment, has made her an invaluable co- 
worker with her husband. 

Mr. Damon not being an ordained min- 
ister, it devolved on Dr. Hyde to admin- 
ister the communion, baptize the children 
and perform the marriage ceremony, 
which he did for twenty years, at the last, 
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baptizing the children of the children of 
years gone by. As English scribe he pre- 
served the names of the original members 
and of accessions, “noting against the 
quaint Chinese characters on the roll, the 
names as spelled in English, together with 
addresses and occupations.” In time, in- 
crease of numbers demanded an enlarge- 
ment of the church building and it was at 
this time that a purchase was made of the 
old Fort Street Church organ. 

The boarding school for boys, on Mr. 
Damon’s premises, with its artistic build- 
ings of Chinese architecture, has proved 
deservedly popular with the Chinese and 
the mission has been increased in effi- 
ciency by aid from teachers connected 
with this school and by the coming of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Thwing, from mission 
work in China. Mr. Thwing has, until 
the coming of Mr. Wong, the present 
preacher, conducted the Sunday services 
in the church in place of the Chinese 
preachers formerly employed. The num- 
ber of communicants in the various 
churches in the Islands, is, today, 189, 

In 1886 special treaty arrangements 
were made with Japan and with the first 
importation of laborers came Mr. Taro 
Ando, as Consul-General, to look after 
the interest of the Japanese. The Sunday 
after the immigrants were released from 
quarantine Dr. Hyde arranged for a ser- 
vice in the Y. M. C. A. Hall and asked 
Miss Julia Gulick, a missionary from 
Japan, to address them. He then estab- 
lished a regular preaching service in 
Queen Emma Hall, speaking through an 
interpreter. This service was attended by 
the Consul-General, his wife and the 
members of the Consulate, Mr. Ando 
soon acting as interpreter. The conver- 


sion of Mr. Ando and his wife was soon, 


followed by that of-all the members of the 
consulate. 


In 1887 Mr. Miyama of the M. E. 
Church of San Francisco came to Hono- 
lulu and conducted services in the Japan- 
ese language and in 1888 the first Japan- 
ese Church in the Islands was organized 
in the Fort Street Church. “At the time 
of the baptism of the first converts, it was 
a striking spectacle that was presented, 
with Mr. Ando at one end of the kneeling 
penitents and his yard man at the other, 
some thirty or forty bearing testimony.” 


Mr. John Thomas Waterhouse granted | 


the use of the Lyceum, for the new or- 

anization, and Miss Caroline Castle 
eee invaluable service in the way of 
leadership and instruction, in music. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ando were indefatigable in 
their efforts for the highest welfare of the 
Japanese and organized a temperance and 
a benevolent society. The former with 
Mr. Ando as president, soon numbered a 
thousand members. The benevolent so- 
ciety with Mrs. Ando as president, raised 
large sums of money for the needy. In 
1889 the ill-health of Mrs. Ando necessi- 
tated a return to Japan. 
August 1892 Mr. and Mrs. Orramel H. 
Gulick were transferred from mission 
work in Japan to Honolulu. Their knowl- 
edge of the language and the people, 
rendered them admirably fitted to take 
charge of the Japanese work in Hawait. 
Coming back to the land of their birth 
they had special interest in all that per- 
tained to its highest advancement. 
result of their labors, we now find ten 
stations established, with a membership 
of 774. During the past year Dr. and 
Mrs. Doremus Scudder, who were con- 
nected with the Japan mission some years 
ago, were induced to leave their pastor- 
ate in Massachusetts and come here to 
engage in work for the Japanese. ‘They 
are row in Japan preparing for this work. 


Fortunately in| 


As a! 


| ple. 


Desiring diversified labor the planters | 


imported Portuguese from the Azores. 
Being nominally connected with the 
Roman Catholic Church there seemed at 
first no occasion for missionary work 
among them. Miss E. B. Knight, Home 
Secretary of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, 1n one of her monthly reports, 
called the attention of the ladies to the 
large number of children swarming in 


the streets. She reminded them of their 
responsibility in the matter and as a re- 
sult of this appeal a Sunday school was 
started by Mrs. J. M. Whitney with Mr. 
B. F. Dillingham as superintendent. To 
the faithful labors of Mr. and Mrs. A. F. 
Cooke and Mr. W. A. Bowen, the present 
superintendent, the success of the school 
today, is largely due. In 1890 the Ha- 
walian Board having received from Mr. 
P. C. Jones four thousand dollars, com- 
missioned Dr. Hyde to secure workers for | 
the opening of a Portuguese mission. He 


fortunately was able to persuade Mr. and 


Mrs. A. V. Soares of Springfield, Illinois, 
workers of rare Christian spirit, to come 
to Honolulu and labor for their own peo- 
December, 1890, a chapel was ded- 


icated and in June, 1892, a Portuguese 


church was organized with Mr. Soares as 


pastor. The growing congregation de- 
manded larger quarters and some five 
years later the fine commodious structure 
at the corner of Miller and Vineyard 
streets was erected, the mission property 
representing some twenty-five thousand 
dollars. There is also a church in Hilo 
and a station on Maui, the total member- 
ship being 179. 

In this bringing of the Gospel to the 
various nationalities in Hawaii nei, a 
work undertaken and carried on by the 
Hawaiian Board, can we not see the ful- 
filment of the prophecy “and the Isles 
shail wait for his law.” 
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~ Other Religious Bodies Besides the American Mission 


By Rev. W. D. WESTERVELT 


On May 4, 1820, Don Marin wrote in 
his diary, “This day arrived a middling 


sized brig called the Thaddeus, bringing | 


Aimerican Missionaries to these islands.” 

These American missionaries Oct. 15, 
1819, in the vestry of Park Street church, 
Boston, Mass., had been organized into a 
church for transplantation. 

This was the first church in the Ha- 
waiian islands. Almost all other relig- 
ious bodies in this territory found in thié 
transplanted organization a beginning 
from which they have in some degree 
developed. 

Before this church reached the islands 
a Roman Catholic priest, a chaplain on 
the French discovery-ship “Uranie”’ bap- 
tized on August 14, 1819, Kalanimoku, 
the prime minister under King Liholiho. 
On the 27th of August he baptized Boki, 
the acting governor of Oahu, a younger 
brother of Kalanimoku. 

Eight months later Kalanimoku wel- 
comed the Protestant missionaries and 
heartily cooperated with their plans. In 
December, 1825, he was the first to sign 
the covenant in accordance with which 
Kawaiahao church came into being. Thus 
within a few months both Catholic and 
Protestant religious life touched these 
Islands. 

After the American missionaries were 
established in their labors, the Catholics 
were the first religious body to enter Ha- 
wali. The first mass was celebrated July 
14, 1827. A small chapel was opened and 
congregation gathered in the early part of 
1828. Under Queen Kaahumanu and the 
ruling chiefs a number of Catholics were 
punished and the two leading priests were 
sent out of the country. “The mission- 
aries remonstrated with the chiefs against 
persecution for religious opinions.” How- 
ever “in the minds of the chiefs the Cath- 
olics were identified with the faction of 
Boki and Liliha, who were plotting the 
overthrow of the government.” 

The Catholics had steady growth trom 
this time on. In 1840 their first perma- 
nent church building was commenced. In 
1845 the first mass was celebrated within 
its walls. 

At the close of the year 1902, the prob- 
ability is that the churches of the Catholic 
Mission and of the American Mission are 
about equal in number of buildings and 
adherents. It is also probable that a 
greater spirit of fellowship now exists be- 
tween the two bodies than in any time 
past. Differences of opinion do little 
harm. The danger lies'in antagonisms. 

In 1833 the crying need of special work 
among the white residents led to the or- 
ganization of the Bethel Church. Rev. 
John Diehl, the first pastor, died in 1841. 


Rey. Samuel C. Damon, after a long and 
useful pastorate, died in 1885. Dr. Og- 
gel, the third pastor, continued with the 
church until it united with Fort Street 
Church to form Central Union Church. 

In 1862 King Alexander Liholiho— 
Kamehameha IV, “translated the Eng- 
lish Book of Common Prayer into the 
Hawaiian language.” In October of the 
same year Bishop Staley arrived, author- 
ized by the Church of England to estab- 
lish Episcopacy in Honolulu. This was 
by request of Kamehameha IV and 
Queen Emma. For a number of years 
Bishop Willis faithfully held this bishop- 
ric, resigning in 1902 to take a similar 
position in Tonga. Bishop Restarick, an 
earnest and influential man, was appoint- 
ed to this field after a union had been 
cemented with the Episcopal Church as 
represented in the United States. The 
growth of this body has been slow. There 
are now five or six preaching stations and 
a preaching force of perhaps ten min- 
isters. 

The Mormons are said to have com- 
menced their mission in 1850. Their con- 
verts are scattered over all the islands. 
They number about nine per cent of all 
those who in the census returns have re- 
ported their religious affiliations. This 
mission owns a small sugar plantation at 
Laie, on the island of Oahu. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church took 
up its work for the redemption of Ha- 
waii by establishing missions among the 
Japanese. They sent into the islands Jap- 
anese preachers of earnest consecrated 
spirit. One of them as he came to his 
work said, “I know not much—but I 
know to tell the story.” The story was 
told so effectually that a goodly number 
of Japanese were converted. Rev. C. M. 
Harris, D.D., who was very helpfui in 
this mission, was largely instrumental in 
establishing the Honolulu organization in 
1894. This church, commencing with 
fifteen members, has secured one of the 
best sites for buildings in the city, and 
now, under the charge of Rev. G L. 
Pearson, ranks as one of the strong moral 
forces of our Territory. 

The Christian Church was organized 
in the year 1894. It does not possess 
a large membership, nor does it ex- 
tend its branches into the other islands. 
Nevertheless in Honolulu it has the repu- 
tation of being the most active in city 
missions, watching for and entering into 
the excellent opportunities for establish- 
ing missions in the suburbs of Honolulu. 
Its pastors have left marked impressions 
on the religious life of the city. Rev. E. 
S. Muckley, the present pastor, is faith- 
fully carrying out the principles upon 
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which the church was founded. 

Rey. Hans Isenberg has for a number 
of years ministered to a body of Luther- 
ans on Kauai, coming occasionally to Ho- 
nolulu to hold special services with his 
German friends. In 1901 a handsome 
edifice was erected in Honolulu by the 
Lutherans and Rev. W. Felmy called as 
pastor. They have a very good congre- 
gation and are doing a helpful work in 
the community. 

The Adventist Church has had an or- 


ganization in Honolulu since about 1885. 
For a long time the church had meetings 
from house to house without a regular 
minister. Rey. J. H. Behrens is now the 
settled pastor. 

For eight years the Salvation Army 
has been welcomed and assisted by the 
church people of Honolulu. They have 
soldiers located on all the principal 
islands of the group. 

The Peniel Mission is doing good work 


for the street wanderers of Honolulu. 
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Meetings are held every night of the 
week, both on the street and in the Mis- 
sion hall. 

A small company of Theosophists hold 
meetings regularly in a hall. Buddhists 


among the Japanese, and Confucianists © 


among the Chinese, have a number of 
temples throughout the islands. It would 
be safe to say that two-thirds of the pres- 
ent population of these islands are still 
thoroughly heathen, to whom Christian- 
ity is as unknown as the stars. 


.. Early Missionary Lrperiences . . 


A few extracts from the letters of Mrs. 
Mary Grant Paris, written in the early. 
forties to friends in New York, serve to 
show the remoteness and isolation of 
some of the Hawaiian Mission stations. 
Certainly the heroism and devotion of 


those sent to remote places, in those early 


days, was put to the test and not found 
wanting. Mrs. Paris, with her husband, 
arrived with the reinforcement of 1841 
and were the first missionaries stationed 
in the Kau district. To quote from her 
letters: 

“Our attention was directed to this field 
by the Mission, as being one of great des- 
titution, containing 4,500 souls, many of 
whom had never seen a missionary. The 
Mission had been looking for some years 
for a family who were able and willing to 
labor alone so remote from any other sta- 
tion. We are ninety miles from Hilo, 
Mr. Coan’s station, and they are our near- 
est neighbors, as the other route, to Kea- 
lakekua, on the Kona side, where Mr. 
Forbes lives, is partly reached by canoe 
and is only safe when the wind favors. 


By Anna M. Paris 


We have a house and church to build, 
with such assistance as can be procured— 
which is miserable enough—the language 
to learn and the people pressing hard for 
instruction, which will stimulate every 
exertion we can possibly bear.” * * * 
After arriving from Honolulu at Keala- 
kekua, Kona, the journey from there to 
Kau is thus described: “We left Mr. 
Forbes’s station at three in the afternoon 
in a double canoe, which I can liken to 
nothing else than two troughs, fastened 
together with strong pieces of wood, in 
the middle of which are placed a couple 
of boards on which you may sit or lie 
down with no covering. We met with a 
hard shower an hour after starting and 
put in to the nearest landing, where we 
found a kind of shelter, an old canoe 
house, where we made a fire and dried 
our clothes, surrounded by a hundred 
natives. We put again to sea and it 
rained but little after, but I had to sit in 
the same position, with a babe in my 
arms, from that time till near noon the 
next day, when we arrived at the beach, 


which was low, lonely and extremely hot. 
After resting in a native house and taking 


some food which we had brought with us, _ 


we proceeded on our way. About two 
miles from the beach, we came to a prec- 
ipice 1,500 feet high and almost perpen- 
dicular. Its appearance is that of rough 
clay and rock intermixed. The path made 
by the natives is winding. It is a way, 
not a path. I was carried part of the way 
on a “manele” which Mr. Paris made for 
me in Kona, with four natives to carry it. 
They are very kind, and so sure footed 
your safest way is to trust yourself en- 
tirely to them. I did so and did not look 
around lest my head should swim, and 
soon found myself in the upper region 
and in quite a different climate.” * * * 
“We have a small house prepared for our 
use until we can build. The people of 
this region when they heard a teacher was 
coming put up—of their own accord—a 
sinall square house of stone laid in with 
mud, with three doors and no window, in 
true native style. We have made it as 
comfortable as possible, but it is not suit- 
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|terials as Kau can afford. 


ed to the winter season. It is thatched 
with straw and the thatch admits the 
wind so freely we can not sit comfortably 
without wrapping up as though we were 
on a journey. When it rains, as it some-| 
times does for several days, everything in 
the house, bed-clothes and all, are wet as 
though they had been in the rain.”) * * 

his is a dark corner of the island. The 
people have received less instruction and 
light than at any other spot, owing to 
their distance from a station. It is liter-| 
ally darkness that can be felt. Our room 
is often full before breakfast—all kinds of 
diseases, all ages and descriptions of peo- 
ple. It is truly affecting to see the parent 
who a few years ago had destroyed his| 
children, now begin to experience the first | 


| breathings of natural affection and bring | 
|to see a newspaper that I might know 


the helpless infant a few weeks old, 
slung in a piece of tapa, and lay it in our 


| door for help. Dependent as the people| 


are for all that pertains to their well be- 
ing upon their teachers, they regard them 


|with no ordinary interest—placing im- 
| plicit confidence in their 


judgment and 
decisions. As physicians for the body they 
have great confidence in our skill and in 
the efficacy of our medicine. Although 
my knowledge of the language is imper-| 
fect as yet 1 am obliged to put in practice 
all I posses and what I can obtain from 
the vocabulary.” 

Under date of 1844, the process of 
building the church is thus described: “It 
is a great work indeed with such ma-| 
The walls are 


ce . : | 
of stone, put up by the natives, the lime 


| obtained from the coral reef six miles dis- | 


tant. They dive deep for it, break it off | 


| road, 


and bring it home on their shoulders. It 
is then burned for lime. The sand also is 
carried in calabashes from the sea shore. 
Every man, woman and child in the 
church gives what he can if it be no more 
|than a tapa. Then all hold themselves in 
readiness to work when called upon. With 
their teacher at their head they ascend the 
mountain to the woods, cut down the 
trees, and then men, women and children 
lay hold of the ropes that are tied to the 
logs and draw them down to the spot for 
building, where they hew them. The 
women also bring the grass which is dried 
and prepared for thatching.” vig 8 
is a year since we have received letters 
trom home. “There has been no arrival 
trom New York or Boston this year. 
Never since I left have I desired so much 


something of what the w orld w as doing 
Somer Gredien WLESEHIUs bee eo ee liiSua 
month since we -were gratified by the re- 
ception of your letters and papers by the 
William Gray. The vessel in which they 
were sent from Honolulu to Hilo was a 
month at sea, owing to contrary winds. 
She usually arrives in six days. The 
special messenger by which they were 
sent from Hilo to this place was more 
than a week on the way, when he should 
have been but three days, as he lost the 
but they at length arrived, and if 
it were true in ancient days that ‘as cold 
water to a thirsty soul, so is good news 
from a far country,’ it is true now, that in 
this remote corner of the island of Ha- 
wali, it is a pleasure unspeakable to hear 
from dear friends in our far distant native 
land.” 


Che Growth of Civil Government in bawati 


By Gov. 


SANFORD B. DOLE 


The character of authority in the Ha- 
waiian Islands at the time of their discov- 
ery by Captain Cook in 1778 was feudal. 
A number of independent principalities 
existed. The course of evolution aided 
by considerable warfare between these 
powers gradually reduced them in num- 
ber, until each of the large islands was | 
governed by a single chief, and finally the 
process culminated through war and 
diplomacy in the union of all the islands 
under Kamehameha the First. 

During the reign of this sovereign he 
had expressed views in favor of the he- 
reditary descent of lands, in place of the 
existing system, under which the reigning 
chief controlled the entire real estate of 
the kingdom and parcelled it out and took 
it back again according to Wis view of 
public policy or even arbitrarily at times 
as the whim of the moment dictated. 
These views appear to have had great in- 
fluence with the chiefs, for when Liho- 
liho succeeded to the throne as Kameha- 


|!meha II. 


and desired to make a redistri- 
bution of the lands of the realm accord- 
ing to the established custom, he found 
the opposition of this action, led by Ku- 
hina Nui Kaahumanu, too strong for 
him, and beyond a few assignments to 
some of his intimate friends he relin- 
quished his purpose. Moreover at a meet- 
ing of the chiefs after the death of Ka- 
mehameha I1 to consider the question of 
the succession to the throne, Kalaimoku, 
the regent, referring to the inconven- 
iences arising from the reversion of lands 
to the king upon the death of their occu- 
pants, a custom partially revived under 
Kamehameha II., stated that it had been 
the wish of Kamehameha I. to substitute 
for it, hereditary succession, and pro- 
posed that they carry out this project and 
establish it as law. Several chiefs at once 
exclaimed, “all the laws of the great Ka- 
mehameha were good; let us have the 
same.” Lord Byron, Captain of H. B. M. 
S. Blonde, was then in Honolulu and pre- 
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sented the council with written sugges- 
tions in relation to the public administra- 
tion of affairs which included also a 
recommendation in favor of the heredi- 
tary descent of lands. 

Although the conclusion of this, coun- 
cil of chiefs on the subject probably did 
not have the force of law, yet they had a 
powerful influence during the follow- 


ing fourteen years, not only over pub-; 


lic sentiment in relation to individual 
right in land, but in relation also 
and inevitably, to the status of the 


sovereign as affected by the growing 
ception of individual rights. 
ing system of government was so inex- 
tricably interwoven with the system of 
land administration, that no 
change in the latter could take place with- 
out changing the character of the former. 
In fact the land system was the basis of 
Hawaiian feudalism and when that dis- 


per- 


appeared the feudal features of the gov-| 


ernment necessarily went with it. 


In 1833 Kauikeaouli, then 20 years old, 
assumed the throne as Kamehameha III. 
and soon became deeply interested in pub- 
lic affairs among which land matters were 


the most puzzling and the most difficult. | 


The long period of peace since the wars 
of Kamehameha I. together with the 
growing sentiment in favor of hereditary 
descent of landed property, had tended to- 
ward stability in land tenures. Moreover 


The exist- | 


radical | 
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a considerable land business had been 
going on in which lands had been bought 
and sold, as well as given away. 

Many discussions were had not only 
with the Council of Chiefs, but also with 


the American and British naval com- 
manders on the subject,—among whom 
were Commodore Kennedy who visited 
Honolulu in the United States frigate 
Peacock, in company with the brig Enter- 
prise, in 1836, and Captain Bruce, who 
came the year after in H. B. M. S. Imo- 
gene. The influence of Mr. Richards in 
shaping events, was doubtless most ef- 
fective, for not only was he the trusted 
advisor of the chiefs, but for a time he 
carried on a school for them for the study 
of principles of government. 

As the years went by, the king and the 
chiefs began dimly to see that with the 


|decadence of feudal authority, with its 


control of the people through the old re- 
ligion and the strict requirements of land 
occupancy, something must be provided 
to take its place whereby their authority 
should be continued and the people should 
have sufficient inducements to industry. 
It was a difficult problem for these men, 
with their limited experience and without 
opportunities of observing the workings 
of other systems of government ; but they 
faced it with great patience, industry and 
patriotism. Their minds first reached 
definite conclusions in regard to the right 
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of all men to acquire and hold property in 


legitimate ways under the protection of 
the laws. 


The bill of rights proclaimed by the 
King in 1839, recognized mainly this and 
the rights of all to the homesteads they 
were occupying. It was a statute of great 
significance and of far-reaching infitience. 
Although it was in some degree a recog- 
nition of the advance of a public senti- 
ment too strong under the changed condi- 
tions, to be ignored, yet due credit must 


| be given it as a wise, valiant and patriotic 


measure, which opened the door to the 
new civilization and made possible all the 
progress that has since taken place, not 
the least of the results of which, 1s the 
swift success the native Hawaiian has 
achieved in the mastery of civilization. 


After the promulgation of this bill of 
rights, the features of responsible and 
representative government followed in 
due course, and almost as a matter of 
course ;—recognition that the King was 
net the government under the new de- 
parture, the separation of the legislative, 
executive and judicial powers of goyvern- 


;ment, and the organization by law of 


these divisions, which was completed in 
the year 1847. 


The development of the government 
since that time has been in accordance 
with the principles recognized in the bill 
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of rights of Kamehameha III. This doc- 
ument is of such importance in the dis- 
cussion of this subject, that I desire to 
make it a part of my contribution if the 
editors of THE FRIEND have room for it. 
It is as follows: 

“God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men to dwell on the earth in unity 
and blessedness. God hath also bestowed 
certain rights alike on all men and all 
chiefs, and all people of all lands. 

“These are some of the rights which 
He has given alike to every man and 
every chief of correct deportment: life, 
limb, liberty, freedom from oppression, 
the earnings of his hands and the produc- 
tions of his mind—not, however, to those 
who act in violation of the laws. 

“God has also established government 
and rule for the purpose of peace; but in 
making laws for the nation it is by no 
means proper to enact laws for the pro- 
tection of the rulers only, without also 
providing protection for their subjects; 
neither 1s it proper to enact laws to en- 
rich the chiefs only, without regard to 
enriching their subjects also, and here- 
after there shall by no means be any laws 
enacted which are at variance with what 


is above expressed, neither shall any tax 
be assessed, nor any service or labor re- 
quired of any man in a manner which is 
at variance with the above sentiments. 
“The above sentiments are hereby pro- 
claimed for the purpose of protecting 
alike both the people and the chiefs of all 
these islands while they maintain a cor- 
rect deportment; that no chief may be 
able to oppress any subject, but that 
chiefs and people may enjoy the same 
protection under one and the same law. 


“Protection is hereby secured to the 
persons of all the people, together with 
their lands, their building lots and all 
their property, while they conform to the 
laws of the kingdom, and nothing what- 
ever shall be taken from any individual 
except by express provision of the laws. 
Whatever chief shall act perseveringly in 
violation of this declaration shall no long- 
er remain a chief of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the same shall be true of the gover- 
nors, officers and all land agents. But if 
anvone who is deposed should change his 
course and regulate his conduct by law, 
it shall then be in the power of the chiefs 
to reinstate him in the place he occupied 
previous to his being deposed.” 


Central Union Church 


By W. L. Wuirney 


Although Central Union Church does 
not owe its existence directly to the 
American Board, still its connection with 
that organization has always been so in- 
timate and the two have to such an ex- 
tent worked hand in hand in these islands 
that the story of the American Board in 
Hawaii would not be complete without 
some account of that church which has 
been its strongest support. 

The history of the church dates back to 
the days of the Seamen’s Chaplaincy. In 
1833 practically the only commercial in- 
terest in these islands centered around the 
fleet of whalers which each season filled 
our harbor or floundered in the waves, 
lying off and on, outside the bar. Hence 
it is that in that year the Seamen’s Friend 
Society sent hither the Rev. John Diell to 
undertake the work of the Society among 
the sailors and to establish a chapel in 
Honolulu. At his death in 1842, the Rev. 
S. C. Damon succeeded him in his work 
and as pastor of the Bethel Church. Ten 
vears later the growing population, wealth 
and influence of the town led some to be- 
lieve that it was time to leave the fold of 
the Seamen’s Friend Society and form a 
separate and self-supporting church. and 
by their efforts, in 1852, the Second For- 


eign Church in Honolulu came into ex-. 


istence. Worshinping for four vears in 
the old Court House. for many years 
known as the store of H. Hackfeld & Co., 


they in 1856 built a permanent house of 
worship at the corner of Fort and Bere- 
tania streets and the name of the organ- 
ization was changed to the Fort Street 
Church of Honolulu. 

We cannot be too grateful to the kind 
providence that led these two churches, 
in 1887, to reunite. The case, we believe, 
is almost without precedent. Two well 
established churches, each in a flourishing 
condition, each strong in numbers and in- 
fluence, each bound by ties of association 
and friendship to his own church, of their 
own free will giving up alMgthat sur- 
rounds and makes one’s own church dear 
above all others, for the good of the work 
and the advancement of the Kingdom, 
pledging their strength, their effort, their 
faith and heart to the new union church. 
Small wonder it is that a beginning so 
propitious has led along an unbroken path 
to the Central Union Church of today, a 
church of nearly a thousand members, the 
mightiest power for good in the land. 

Especially happy has the church been 
in its pastors. Almost its first official act 
was the call of our beloved and revered 
Dr. Beckwith. His hand, strong yet 
gentle, guided the new union over the 
first seven years of its life, times when the 
slightest jar or the least misunderstanding 
would have caused a wound deep and 
slow to heal. The whole-hearted love and 
admiration that the church gave him 
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cemented it as naught else could have 
done. Worshipped by the young people, 
beloved and respected by even the eldest, 
he led his flock until, feeling that the bur- 
den of so large a pastorate was too severe 
for his years, at his own earnest solicita- 
tions and amid the universal sorrow of 
the congregation, the church and the 
whole city, he laid down the work to ac- 
cept the pastorate at Paia, Maui. 

After him came Dr. A. S. Twombly, 
the Rev. S. L. B. Penrose and Dr.-R. G. 
Hutchins, who for various seasons, at the 
request of the church, occupied the pul- 


Che Cost of the 


An Estimate of the Work in Dbawaii of 


When the first American missionaries 
arrived at Hawaii in the spring of 1820, 
they found a nation eager to know more 
of civilization, but to whom its touch had 
so far brought only ruin and death. In- 
tercourse with the Christian world till 
then had been through the frequent visits 
of commercial ships. The Hawaiian had 
learned much of the lower, but knew little 
of the better phases of civilization. Rum 
and disease had accomplished a terrible 
reduction in numbers. It is true that by 
an edict of the King who had just come 
to the throne, idolatry was abolished, but 
the darkest superstition and the utmost 
depravity existed everywhere. The work 
of the missionaries might have been as 
effectual, probably more so, if they had 
found an absolutely primitive people, 


pit. Then for three years the Rev. 
Douglas P. Birnie was the pastor, and 
four years since a gracious Providence 
granted to the church him who, we pray, 
may long occupy this honored place, the 
Rev. William M. Kincaid. 

Of the work of the church in the past 
and now, time and space prohibit the 
writer to speak. Much might be told of 
the missions of the church; how that 
many have found through it an opportun- 
ity to go to foreign fields which otherwise 
would have been closed to them. Still 
more might be written of how its mem- 


bers, both collectively and as individuals, 
have been the supporters of the American 
and Hawaiian Boards in Hawaii, of mis- 
sions among the Chinese, Japanese, Por- 
tuguese and Hawaiians. But a detailed 
account thereof would in large measure 
be but the history of these several organ- 
izations. In fact so bound up is the 
church in every good work of the com- 
munity, that scarce a society or an organ- 
ization can make even the most cursory 
report but that between the lines can be 
read the name and fame of Central Union 
Church. 


American Board’s Work in hawati 


preparatory work. The expenditures in 


Total expenditures 
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By Hon. W. R. CASTLE 


without any acquaintance whatsoever 
with the benefits or evils of the white 
man’s civilization. 

If the missionaries had not come, or 
had they not possessed the intelligence) 
and high personal character w hich distin-, 
guishec 
might have been written on the same page 


with the story of other savage nations: 
coming in contact with commercial civili-| 


zation only. The avarice of the trader 
would have speedily pushed them to the 


wail, and the country, after a few years| 
ot bloodshed and debauchery, would have | 


been seized by some European power. 
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1 the mission, the history of Hawaii) 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions began expendi- 
tures for its work in the Hawaiian Islands in 1819, in which $132.50 was spent for 


cate ee $ 


1820 were 10,329.30 


and the expenditures in periods of ten years were as follows :— 


80,226.45 
233,101.98 
366,419.84 
249,496.89 
270,024.70 
170,661.20 
112,897.18 

72,028.03 

23,100.00 


s\an ly O20 oats (ee $ 1,577,950.27 


Treasurer, 
A. BUG Rave 


the Missionaries of the 


that end, proceeded, in an extremely sen- 

sible way, to educate the nation, not only 
in book learning, but in the arts of civil- 
ization. The people were taught trades, 
the implements of civilized agriculture 
and mechanics were placed in their hands, 
and they were shown how to use them. 
The effort was made to improve their 
manner of living so that they might re- 
main strong and sturdy while changing 
from savage to civilized life. 

The principles of orderly government 
were taught. Despotic chiefs learned that 
every man, no matter how humble in sta- 
tion or poor in condition, had rights. 


Instead of this, a band of energetic, in- 


telligent and determined men, whose ul-| 


timate aim was to save the souls of the’ 
people, went to work and, as a means to 


Courts were instituted to settle peaceably 
questions, which, before that, had been 
decided by force. The people learned that 
justice was not a thing of purchase, but 
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a matter of right to be equally dealt out 
to all. A regular judicial system was es- 
tablished extending to the lowest courts 
in far off corners of the land, into which 
all might go. 

Capricious orders of the King or chief 
gave way to edicts or laws proclaimed 
throughout the land to apply to all, both 
high and low. An instrument which is 
uow regarded as a bill of rights or consti- 
tution, was issued in 1840. This was fol- 
lowed by the regular issue and publica- 
tion of laws. Taxes were put upon a 
basis of some regularity. The principle 
that all, whether chief or common, must 
in a proportionate degree sustain the gov- 
ernment, was established. 


In consequence of the establishment of 
orderly government, Hawaii was recog- 
nized by the nations as an independent 
autonomy, and thus took its place among 
the nations of the world and was recog- 
nized as possessing equal rights with the 
others. Consular courts, the irritating 
evidence of one country’s lack of faith in 
the justice and wisdom of another, were 
never established in Hawaii. 


Perhaps the noblest monument to the 
work and influence of the missionaries 
was the establishment, in those early 
days, of the land system. A long and se- 
vere struggle between the King and the 
nobility resulted in a surrender by the 
latter of all of their landed property. 
They had been held under a sort of feudai 


tenure ; the wretched tenant had no rights. 
In return, the King conveyed to the chiefs 
a proportion of their lands, either in fee 
simple, or with a title which could be re- 
duced to a fee by the payment of a cer- 
tain commutation. The nobles were then 
compelled to recognize the existence of 
rights in the common people higher than 
those of mere serfs, in lands occupied by 
them. A “Board of Commissioners to 
Quiet Land Titles” was established, and 


all who had claims to land had _ these 
claims adjudicated, and received from the 
Board the symbols of absolute title. Over 
eleven thousand awards were made, and 
for the first time in history, the humble 
native looked upon the little house-lot and 
kalo patch as his own, without fear of the 
chief. No greater boon could have been 
given to the people, viewed from the 
standpvint of civilization, and this has 
been recognized ever since as one of the 
highest achievements of Christian civili- 
zation in Hawaii. 

The establishment of the land system 
was followed by the grant of the constitu- 
tion of 1852, and the meeting of a law- 
making body elected by the people. The 
principle that the people were, of right, 
entitled to legislate equally with the King, 
was thus established. 

One of the first efforts of the mission- 
aries was to educate the people. In this 
they were nobly seconded by many of the 
chiefs. The cesult has been a diffusion of 


}elementary education which has made 


Hawaii stand high in comparison with 
other nations of the world. Few can show 
so low a percent of illiteracy. If the 
standard has been lowered in recent 
years, the Hawaiian is not to blame. The 
incoming tide from other nations has 
done it, The educational work so ear- 
nestly started impressed its stamp upon 
the nation, and never has this cause ap- 
pealed to deaf ears, in asking of the legis- 
lature aid and recognition. 

To the missionaries of the American 
Board is due, as a result of orderly gov- 
ernment in Hawaii, the preservation of 
the nation as an entity, while others have 
gone to their graves. To them is due the 
long course of preparation which fitted 
Hawaii to put off a monarchical and as- 
sume a republican form of government 
without shock or disaster, and thus to be- 
come a part of, and one with, the greatest 
nation of the earth. 


Che Future Maintenance of Our Christian Work 


By J. B. ATHERTON 


What is the Hawaiian Board, or more 
properly speaking, the Board of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association, and 
what is its Christian work that calls for 
maintenance? Is its work of such char- 
acter and importance to the welfare of 
these Islands as to not only commend it to 
the people, Christian and non-Christian. 
but to call forth from them the necessary 
funds for its proper support now and in 
the future? The Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association was founded in 1863 and was 
organized for “mutual council and assist- 
ance in the great work of propagating the 
Gospel of Christ and to enter into com- 
mon measures for promoting knowledge 


and the Christian religion, establishing 
churches and pastors in these islands and 
aiding schools of different kinds, for the 
printing of Bibles, tracts and books of 
such kinds as shall in the opinion of the 
Association be adapted to promote its 
objects.” 

This Association appointed an Execu- 
tive Committee to be of not less than eigh- 
teen members and to be called “The 
Board of the Hawaiian Evangelical Asso- 
ciation.” This Board soon found it nec- 
essary in order to carry on the work in- 
trusted to it and to hold property, to ask 
of the Hawaiian Government a Charter of 
Incorporation, which was granted Febru- 
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ary, 1873, during the short reign of Luna- 
lilo, and under which charter the Board 
has worked for about thirty years. 

In the beginning its work was almost 
wholly among Hawaiians ; many churches 
were organized, and others aided as their 
needs required ; boarding schools were es- 
tablished, such as The Hilo Boys’ Board- 
ing School, Kohala, Maunaolu, and Ka- 
waiahao Female Seminaries, at which a 
large number of boys and girls, mainly 
Hawaiian, have been taken care of, fur- 
nished with good homes for the greater 


part of the year and under careful train-| 


ing, have received such an education as 
fitted them for lives of usefulness after 
passing out from the influence of these in- 
stitutions. 

As the Hawaiian work, for good rea- 
sons declined, other Christian work was 
forced upon the Hawaiian Board and 
commanded its attention. This was large- 
ly, if not wholly due to the enlargement 
of the sugar industry in these Islands, 
which called for an increased supply of 
laborers. The great number required, 
compelled the plantation owners to seek 
for laborers outside of the Hawatian 


Islands, and so in the course of a few) 


years there were found on the islands 


laborers from many lands and islands of | 


the seas. The largest supply has come 
from China, the Azores and Japan, and it 
is among these peoples that the Hawaiian 
Board has been doing an important work. 


The demands on the Hawaiian Board for 
Christian work among the Chinese and 
Japanese especially was and is still great; 
the work was assumed and Christian 
workers were found or imported from 
China and Japan, and much faithful work 
has been done, the fruits of which are 
seen in the churches and schools organ- 
ized not only in this city but on the other 
islands and on the plantations. Success- 
ful work has also been done among the 
Portuguese, as witness the flourishing 
churches in this city and in Hilo. The 
work of the Hawaiian Board among the 
different nationalities of laborers has been 
greatly strengthened and encouraged by 
the friendly attitude and financial assist- 
ance of the Boards of Directors and man- 
agers of the various plantations; they 
recognizing the value of the work being 


done by the Board among their laborers, | 


all tending to better morals, and naturally 
to their being better workers. It is the 
part of wisdom, even worldly wisdom, for 
plantation owners to do all possible to 
bring their laborers under the influence 
of Christian workers, to provide schools 
of the Kindergarten grade for their child- 
ren; and those doing the most in these 
lines will, I feel sure, reap their reward in 
better dividends besides having the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that they have 
helped in the Christian and moral eleva- 
tion of their fellowmen, even the laborers 
in the field. 


Work on the plantations and in the 
cities and villages is constantly increas- 
ing, owing to the continued influx of new 
laborers from Japan and elsewhere, and 
to assume this increasing work, money 
must be had or the Hawaiian Board can- 
not successfully cope with it. I cannot 
believe that the Christian people of these 
Islands, be they owners or shareholders 
in the sugar estates or not, will wish to 
see Christian work hampered or hindered 
through lack of the needed funds for its 
support. One cannot look over the field 
and not see that work among the laboring 
population is certain to increase, and to 
be negligent of it and allow the poor and 
ignorant to live in our midst without giv- 
ing the best of our efforts in time and 
money to their improvement, morally and 
spiritually, is to invite disorder, vice and 
crime and will certainly result in disaster 
more or less severe to all our industrial 
interests. In view then of the great and 
important work which is now before us, 
and being done largely by the Hawaiian 
Board, and which is to be done in the 
future to a much larger extent, J de not 
hesitate to say that the future mainten- 
arce of our Christian work is laid upon 
the people of the islands in no uncertain 
uanner and they should see to it for their 
own preservation as well as that of their 
children and the industrial prosperity of 
all that the necessary funds are provided 
from time to time. 


HONOLULU HARBOR 


Photo by King Bros. 


bawaii as a Mid=[Pacific Commetcial Center 


In 1778 Capt. James Cook, on his way 
to Bering Sea in search for a northwest 
passage, discovered in the mid-Pacific a 
group of small islands called by the na- 
tives Hawaii, or as he spelled it, Owhy- 
hee. There was perhaps at that time not 
a spot on the globe more remote from the 
paths ot the trader; not an ocean waste 
more trackless or barren of commerce 
than the vast Pacific. 

Though a thriving trade in sandalwood 


with China sprang up in 1810, and the, 


By P. M. Ponp 


whaling fleet began to winter in Hawaii 
in 1819, it was not till somewhere in the 
fifties that Hawaii began to assume to 
any degree the character of a commercial 
center. 

Prior to that time the Pacific was prac- 
tically unknown to commerce—its Ameri- 
can shores still unpopulated, the Orient 
inhospitable and unexplored. 

But the annexation of California, and 
the gold excitement of ’49, turned the 
eyes of the world to the Pacific. In 1854, 


Commodore Perry opened the ports of 
Japan. In 1869 the first trans-continental 
railroad was completed, and the follow- 
ing year saw the inauguration of a 
through steamer service from San Fran- 
cisco to Australia, via Honolulu. Thus 
Hawaii was no longer remote, but had 
become a strategic point on a great artery 
of the world’s commerce. 

Meanwhile the small colony of foreign- 
ers in the islands was developing Ha- 
waii’s natural resources. The country 
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afforded no mineral wealth whatever; 
agriculture was obviously to be its main 
reliance. Rice, coffee, silk and the cereals 
were early introduced, and grown with 
varying profit. But the raising of sugar 
cane was to prove the chief industry. 

In 1851 the centrifugal, a drying ma- 
chine indispensable the world over in the 
making and refining of sugar, was im- 
proved in form in an Hawaiian sugar 
house. Other improvements followed till 
in 1875, the annual export of sugar had 
reached 12,000 tons. 

The negotiation in 1876 of a Treaty of 
Reciprocity with the United States mark- 
ed the beginning of a new epoch in Ha- 
waiian industry. By this treaty Hawai- 
ian sugar was admitted to the United 
States free of duty. The result was im- 
mediate and surprising. In 1886 the an- 
nual export had reached 108,000 tons, 
while in 1902, it amounted to 355,000 
tons, or one-seventh the entire consump- 
tion of the United States. Though pro- 
secuted at great expense, the industry 
yielded profits proportionate, and the re- 
sultant prosperity was general and far- 
reaching. 

Large numbers of laborers were intro- 
duced to meet the growing requirements 
of the plantations. Sailing vessels were 
purchased to carry the product to San 
Francisco and New York. A fleet of 
small steamers was built for the inter- 
island traffic. Several short railroads 
were constructed. Telephone systems 
ramify everywhere. Wireless telegraphy 


between the islands has been attempted, | 


with but partial success however. 

Under the same stimulus Honolulu has 
become a city of wealth, with fine office 
buildings, a million and a half dollar 
hotel, and modern electric transit service, 
boulevards and residences. 

In this development the native Hawai- 
ian has taken but a passive part. The ar- 
rival of the foreigner brought disease and 
change, and thereby hastened a decline 
which had already begun. 

Even the extensive importation of la- 
borers for the plantations has failed to 
counterbalance the decrease of the native 
race, so that today the total population of 
Hawaii is less than it was a hundred years 


ago. So marked is the shortage of labor, 
and so disastrous its results that relief 
from some source is indispensible to the 
recovery of the country from its present 
business depression. The admission of a 
limited number of Chinese under proper 
restrictions would afford the most satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty. 

The further agricultural possibilities of 
the islands are receiving scientific atten- 
tion from the experimental stations, and 
being practically explored by the small 
farmer and planter. It is probable that 
by these agencies still other products will 
be added to the present output of coffee, 
rice, honey, bananas and sisal, and large 
areas now untilled brought under cultiva- 
tion. 

The growth of commercial facilities is 
proceeding with great rapidity. Situate 
one-third of the way from San Francisco 
to Australia and the Orient, Hawaii’s 
position is strategic. Some fifteen foreign 
steamers leave Honolulu every month, an 
average of one every other day, for New 
York, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, 
B. C., Australia, China and Japan. “Its 
harbor is frequently filled with sailing 
vessels engaged in the sugar, coal, lum- 
ber and fertilizer trade. Kahului and 
Hilo also enjoy considerable foreign com- 
merce. 

A submarine cable connecting Hono- 
lulu with San Francisco will be completed 
within a few days, and its extension to 
| Manila within a year. The opening of an 
isthmian canal is at last assured. 

The American shores of the Pacific are 
filling with busy peoples. Japan is alert. 
China’s five hundred millions are awak- 
ing to western wants, and a vast trade as 
yet in its infancy is developing. 

The prospect as guaged by statesmen 
and masters of commerce alike is bril- 
liant. Nations are seeking coaling sta- 
tions. The great American railroads are 
pushing through to the Coast, or, already 
there, are building steamers to enter the 
struggle for commercial supremacy. 

In the midst of these great forces, Ha- 
wail, fortified as a naval base, a meeting 
point for the traffic of many nations, will 
guard the mid-Pacific, and reap rich har- 
vests from its vast commerce. 


Our Religious Future 


By Rev. E. G. Becxwitu, D.D. 


It is as full of cheer as God’s promise. 

“Yes, to the eye of faith. But how in 
the light of facts ?” 

Well, there is a cheer of faith as well 
as of facts. And faith outruns the facts. 
Very few cheering facts our first mis- 
sionaries had when they sailed from Bos- 
ton, eighty-three years ago, to take these 


Islands for Christ. But what a faith they 
had! And what a triumph! 

“Yes, but ours is quite another prcb- 
lem.” 

Too hard then is it for God to solve? 
Or too high for our modern faith? 


“But are we to look for such triumphs 
in our day?” 
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Why not even for greater? “Hath God 
forgotten to be gracious? And will he Cine Me 
‘be favorable no more?” 

“Favorable to Christian fidelity, no 
doubt. But will there be fidelity ?” Kas DBL 
| There is a better fidelity in the Church (a: AND PG 


the world over, than ever before in all its (% of 


history. Then why not in Hawaii nei? 
| ‘Because the native churches have been | O N G@) ie iOLOL le () 
/ waning in numbers, and in zeal, it is to be 
feared, for a generation.” Mufti | 
It is admitted, with sorrow. And, lock- 
ing that way, the future is shadowy. But| 
it 1s not admitted that even that shadow 
cannot be lifted. Other Christian lands 
have had days of darkness and have come 
out of them. Witness the United States | 
one hundred years ago, with only one in 
ten of its population professing Christ, | 
and with “atheism and infidelity so ram- 
pant,” says the history, “that but one pro- 
fessing Christian could be found among 
all the students of Yale College.” But 
our land came out of its darkness. So 
may Hawaii. There are hopeful signs. 
She is rid already of some of the most 
potent causes of the churches’ degener- 
acy. And the demoralized generation will 
soon be gone. The coming Hawaiian will 
bea better man. The schools are lifting 
him up. He will speak in the English 
tongue, will read in it, and the preachers 
will preach in it. So he will be more in- 
telligent. His new citizenship, too, will 
help to make him a manlier man. And 
jout of this higher manliness will come 
-more responsiveness to the work that is 
to be done for his spiritual uplifting. And 
‘that will be better work than has been 
done through these years of the churches’ 
decadence. There will be better educat- 
ed Hawaiian pastors. Or, failing these, 
the churches will come under quite an- 
other leadership. I will not believe they 
are to be scattered as sheep having no 
shepherd. With abounding wealth given 
‘them in trust, the sons and daughters of 
the sainted dead whose prayer and toil 
redeemed the land, will not suffer these 
churches to perish for want of the words 
of life. And under the better leadership 
let us believe there will come a_ better 
Christian life that will set the mass of the 
people once more toward righteousness. 


La ae 


Historical Missionary Album 
Price, $5 


Rene eat re ee a 
“Lada all led ul as This is a book published by the Hawai- 

P ed le ante ke ian Mission Children’s Society, contain- 
deal nl 2h aN co reine ing brief sketches of 182 American Pro- 
The 2etANS | testant Misisonaries to Hawaii, and half 
ANS | tone engravings of 132 of them. 

ny Cede Naa Orders accompanied by the money will 
Lah pa Ne eX receive prompt attention. 

jul Address, R. W. ANDREWS, 

P. O. Box 143, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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CURATIVE SKIN SOAP 


is a pure soap, cleansing and delightful 
to use. Makes the skin like velvet. Best 
for infants; will not cause eruptions 
Just try a cake and be convinced; 20c. 
box (3 cakes), 50c. 


HOBRON DRUC CO. 


Be C. WATERHOUSE, 


Office cor. Miller and Beretania Sts. 
Residence, 1598 Thurston St. 

Office Hours:—ro to 12 a. m., 2 to 3 and 

7:30 to 8:30 p. m. Sundays: 10 to II a. m. 

Telephones: Office, White 3492. Res., Blue 2841 


EBERT B. CLARE 
DENTIST. 


Beretania and Miller Streets. 


Office Hours :—9 to 4. 


Dk. ANDERSON, 
DENTIST. 
Philadelphia Dental College, 
1087 Alakea Street. 


EORGE J. AUGUR, M. D., 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 
Office, 431 


1883. 


Residence, 
Beretania St. 


435 Beretania St.; 
Tel. 185i Blue. 


Office Hours:—1io to 12 a. m.. 3 to 4 and 7 
to 8p. m. Sundays: 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. 


PecHAS. kL. GARVIN, 


232 Beretania St., opp. Haw’n Hotel. 


Office Hours:—9 to II a. m.; 
7:30 ta 8 p.m. Tel. Blue 3881. 
White 38or. 


1:30 to 3 and 
Res, Tel. 


LINTON J. HUTCHINS, 


LIFE, AX, 
FIRE, MARINE 
INSURANCE. 


McInerny Block. 


PACIFIC HEIGHTS. 

Offers greater attractions and induce- 
ments as a site for choice residences than 
any other portion of Honolulu. 

The Pacific Heights Electric Railway 
Line affords easy access to all lots; and 
water and electric lights are supplied 
from independent systems at reasonable 
rates. To parties intending to purchase 
and improve, especially favorable terms 
will be given. 


For further particulars apply to Chas. S. 
Desky, Progress Block. 


A. R. GURREY, JR., 


HorEenL AND ALAKzA Sts,, Hononvunv. 


Furniture De- 


‘| signed. Interior 


Decorations. 
Reproductions: 
of Old Masters. 
Picture 
Frames 
Designed and 
Made. 
Art Pottery 
and Artistic 


Publications. 


Especially equipped to take 
entire charge of your business 
interests in these islands; and 
to collect and remit income 
derived therefrom. 


First Class Investment Se- 


curities Bought and Sold. 
Correspondence Solicited 


923 Fort St. 


OUR PHOTOS 
DONT FADE 


We use only the best platinum 
paper and guarantee our work. 
Call and see samples on exhibition 
in studio : 


oe 302 30, 
HEME HES 


RICE & PERKINS, 
(PHOTOGRAPHERS ) 


Oregon Block, cor. Hotel and Union Sts. 
Entrance on Union. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


a Maw Eb ENEY, MoD, DU D-S. 


DENTAL ROOMS, 


Fort Street. - - -  Bostor Building. 


RNESP KVRAAT, 
Teacher of 
Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Zither, 
Taropatch. 


Studio :—Love Building, Room 5. 
Hours: —=LOnto wi 2eamin ns 30 tO) 4°p. m1. 


Ukulele and 


ROGHO. WH. HUDDY, 
DENTIST. 


Rooms:—MclIntyre Block, Fort Street. 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 
AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


N EW YORK DENTAL PARLORS. 


Plate of Teeth, $5; Gold Crowns, $5; Bridge 
Work, per Tooth, $5; Gold Fil llings, $1; Sil- 
ver Fillings, 50 cents. 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Elite Bldg., Hotel St. Honolulu, T. H. 


(Gt Y FURNITURE STORE 


All kinds of 
FURNITURE, 

WINDOW SHADES, 

LACE CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES, 

TABLE COVERS ELC 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR BALLS AND 
PARTIES. 


UNDERTAKING AND EMBALMING. 
TOMBSTONES AND MONUMENTS. 
Residence and Night Call: Blue 3561. 


Telephone: Office, Main 64. 
Nos. 3146-1148 Fort St., Honolulu. 
H. H. WILLIAMS Manager. 


W., W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 
Pp, O, Box’ oe 4 Bree Blue 2431 
g Stree. H nolu 
(lb Ores CLEANED AND "REPAIRED 


OPP & COMPANY, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 
CHAIRS TO RENT. 


No. 74 King Street - - Honolulu, T. H. 


es Us NINDS AWWHGLIRS. | TRG 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
we 
Merchant St., opposite Post Office. 
a 


Real Estate Titles and Instruments a specialty. 


FE MMELUTH & CO., Ltd. 


227-229 King Street. 
Importers of 


Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods, : 
Iron Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbing. 


Cra FEED) CO; Ltd: 


DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
— AGENTS FOR— 


“ARABIC” 
COR. QUEEN AND NUUANU STS., 
HONOLULU. 


Telephone No. Main 121 - - P. O. Box 452. 
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Wu AM R CASTLE, 


Attorney-at-Law. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block. 
Trust Money carefully invested. 


HACK PEED & CO:, [td: 
Commission Merchants. 


ed 
Cor. Queen & Fort Sts. 


Bh. F, 


All the latest novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by every steamer. 


se 


a 


Honolulu, T. H. 


BPHEERS & CO; 
Dry Goods Importers. 
ad 


Fort Street Honolulu. 


A.“SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, T. H. ~ 


AHU poke yee & LAND — 


Run through trains to Pearl Harbor, Ewa 
Plantation, Waianae, Waialua and Kahuku. 
Gives tourists an opportunity of viewing some 
of the richest tropical scenery to be found any- 
where. The road passes through sugar, rice, 
taro, coffee, pineapple and banana plantations, 
skirts the shores of the famed Pearl Harbor 
and borders the broad Pacific for a distance of 
thirty miles. Excursion ees good from Sat- 
urday to Monday. Ee SMEs 

- General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


G: BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, 1 H. 


AGENTS FOR-Mawaren Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., Charles Brewer 
& Co.’s Line of New York Packets. 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Loard of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; W. F. Allen, Auditor; P. C. Jones, 
H. Waterhouse, G. R. Carter, Directors. 


ETROPOLITAN MEAT CO., LTD. 
G. J. WALLER, Manager. 


Vhipping and Family Butchers 
and Navy Contractors. 
Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co. 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
No. 50-62 King Street Honolulu, T. A. 


VN LOCUS 


THER EGNOS a 


FOR 1903. 


Is now in course of publication and willmaintain its 
reputation for varied reliable information pertaining 
to Hawaii. Mailed to any address on receipt Of 85 cts. 


TOS: G. THRUM, Publisher. 
: HONOLULU, T lI 


‘29TH ISSUE). 


P. O. Box 205 


for catalogues and 
prices on anything in 
the line of 
HARDWARE 
SPORTING GOODS 
SHIP CHANDLERY 
BICYCLES and 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


BeOe HAI é&@ SON arps 
Honolulu, T. H. 


EAVER LUNCH ROOM. 
. H. J. Nolte, Proprietor. 


as 


TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 


a 


Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 
DEALERS IN 


LUMBER, BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 
WALL PAPERS, 
PAINTS, Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Ov YEE HOP CO, 
Kahikinui Meat Market and Grocery. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Beretania St., cor. Alakea. Phone Blue 2511. 
Also at the 


Meat Stalls 19 and 20. 


FISHMARKET 


| 


HE BANK OF HAWAII, Lid., 


(Incorporated under the Laws of 
the Hawaiian Republic.) 


Paid-up Capital. .7...4 2/3 ,000.00 
ReéS@tVeor gs. ie sa. 50,000.00 
Undivided-:Profits . . ae 163,000.00 


OFFICERS -AND DIRECTORS :—Chas. 
M. Cooke, President; P. C. Jones, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F. C. Atherton, 
Assistant Cashier. Henry Waterhouse, C. H, 
Atherton, F. W. Macfarlane, E. D. Tenney, J. 
A. McCandless. 

_ Solicits the accounts of firms, corporations, 
trusts, individuals, and will promote and care- 
fully attend to all business connected with 
banking entrusted to it. Sell and purchase 
Foreign Exchaage, Issue Letters of Credit. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT—Ordinary and 
Term Deposits received and interest allowed in 
accordance with rules and conditions printed 
in pass-books, copies of which may be had on 
application. 

Judd Building, Fort Street. 


Ae & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres't; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’'t; J. P. Cooke, Greasss We 0: 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Cu. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 


Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta 
tion. 


Ges MAY & CO., Ltd:, 


Wholesale and: Retail 


GROCERS, PROVISION MERCH- 


ANTS and COFFEE DEALERS. 


T. May, President. 

W. T. Lucas, Vice-President. 
Sx'Gs Wilder, Secretary. 
otal Mcintyre, Manager. 

A. S. Prescott, Treasurer. 


Telephones, 22, 24 and 92. P: O. Box 386 


C 


LAUS SPRECKELS & CO, 
BANKERS. 
a 


‘Draw Exchange on the principal ports of the 


world and transact a general 
banking business. 
se 
Honolulu 3 Hawaiian Islands. 


ORTER FURNITURE €OG 
Importers of 


FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
AND BEDDING. 


Fort St., opposite Love Building. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets. 


[ 


; ak 
“Mahi TS 


The foyal Nawaiian Hotel - -  Nonolulu. T. N. 


The only first-class Hotel which combines Music by the famous Hawaiian Band 
a central location with the flora of the tropics at the band stand in the gardens 


Personal attention given to the proper entertainment of the guests 
—_=_=~=_~~s~_sr'-'""asrrrre ee eee eee ek OO eeeeaer~rransr eu5—©trr eee aaa 


The Waikiki Seaside Hotel js conducted in conjunction with the above. Luxurious sea-bathing, 


surf-riding and other aquatic amusements are indulged in the year around, so mild is the temperature. 


Nl 


FIRST a box made of the beautiful Island wood—koa. 15xg in. 
SECOND a Hawaiian canoe with paddle, outrigger and paint. 
THIRD a good view of Diamond Head burned in colored leather as in the cut above. 
FOURTH a bit of Hawaiian mat made of lau hala (leaves of a native tree) | 


Sent postpaid to any 


A L L tool work done by boys of the night school. address for 
= Profits for the benefit of boys (Hawaiian, Portuguese, Chinese and Japanese.) $3 5O 


In draft or money order to 


F.C. ATHERTON, Treas. 


What Better Tsland Boliday Gift! ps as ee ai 
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SCALES 
Sfofute Viles, 69.16 - / Degree 


20 


Ailomerres 117,307 = / Degree. 


THE FRIEND MAP OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


American Board Commissioners of Foreign Missions sent Mission- 
aries to the Islands in 1820 


EXPLANATION OF COLOR SCHEME 


—_—2; Division linesshowing Original Mission Stations 
and Missionaries. 
wos Native Hawaiian Churches where worship is now 
conducted. 
essere Chinese work carried on around places indicated. 
=aae=s Japanese work carried on around places indicated. 
Portuguese work carried on around places indi- 
cated. 
-Broken lines ---—--~-~— indicate a school of the 
nationality indicated by color. 
@ Indicates Hawaiian churches in small places. 


INTER ISLAND DISTANCES ISLAND ACREAGE 

MILES Hawaii - - 4215sq. miles 

Honolulu to Lahaina - %3 Oahu - - 600 sq. miles 
Honolulu to Kalaupapa - 52 Kauai- - - 544 sq. miles 
Honolulu to Mahukona 134 Molokai - 261 sq. miles 
Honoluluto Hilo- - - - 192 Lanai- - - 135 sq. miles 
Honoluluto Lihue - - 98 Niihau - - 9% sq. miles 
Kahoolawe - - 69 sq. miles 


CENSUS (FIGURES OF 1900) 
Native Hawaiians - - - - 54,141 
White Foreigners - 12,749 
Chinese - = 25,767 
Japanese - - 61,111 
Negroes - - - 233 
TOTAL POPULATION - 154,001 
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WILLIAM R. CASTLE, 
~ “ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block 
TRUSY MONEY CAREFULLY INVESTED 


eee ver NEY, M.D.,D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS UN FORT ST., 
Office: Brewer's Block, Cor. Hotel & Fort Sts. 
Entra ce on Hotel Street 


DE. CLIBFORD.B. HIGH, 
DENTIST. 


Masonic Temple : Honolulu 


JR. A.C. WALL, DR. O. E. WALL, 


OFFICE IIOURS: 


8a.m. to 4p.m. 


Love Bldg. Fort St., |’onoluln. | 


she B. CLAPHAM, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND DENTIST. 


Office: King Street Stables; Tel. 1083; calls | 
day o: night promptly answered; speci lties, 
obstetrics. and lameness. — 


ie te HACKFELD & Or 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts., Honolala, H. I 


JB F. EHLERS & CO., 
DRY GOODS IMPORTERS. 
Fort St., Honolulu 


All the Latest Novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by Every Steamer 


JY, A. SCHAEFER & CO: 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS.. 
Honolulu, H. I. 
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(CHARLES HUSTACE. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
No. 112 King St. - 


Honolulu Flawaitan Islands 


~ 
JPTOPP & COMPANY, . 

Importers aud Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHAIRS TO RENT 
No. 74, King St. Honolulu, H. I. 


| Agents for the British-American Steamsbip Co. 


| 
616 Fort Street, above Hotel. 


BENSON, SMITH & 0., Ltd. 
Wholesale and Retail 


sh Haat OA AG LG ei hie he mee 


Honolulu, H. I. 


i 


SUGAR HOUSE CHEMICALS AND: 


SUPPLIES. 


[LJ ENRY WATERHOUSE & CO. 
SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Sugar Factors, Stock Brokers and 
Dealers in Investment Securities 


Mezmsers oF Honotunu Stock ExcHancEe 


Particular attention given to the 
Purchase and male of.... 


SUGAR AND COMMERCIAL STOCKS. 


and The Union Assurance Co., of London 


| 
Island Agents for Office, Bank | 
and School Furniture 


Queen St.. Honolulu 


Telephone 313 


SER. Hanna, | 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Home Portraits, Views and Plantation | 
work a specialty. 
and printing. 


Kodak development 


| 
At Woman’s EXcHANGE 
Honolulu, H. TI. 


W . E. BIVENS, 
BROKER. 


Sugar Stocks and Real Estate. 


Office: Corner King and Bethel Strects, 
Honolulu, H. I, 


B, 8 GREGORY & CO., 


617 Fort St. above Hotel. 


—--BUILDING SUPPLIES-—, 


1 

| 
And Agents for | 

Alfred Peat’s Wall Paper, Burrowes. Screens, ' 
Hartman Blinds, Sliding Pariitions, 

Art Mouldings, etc., ete, | 


* Pt one No. 502 


16 MMELUTH & CO., LTD. 
227-229 King St. 

—— IMPORTERS OF 

Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 

Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods and Iron 


Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbing. 


OO 


7 OARU-CeLLEGE? 


(Arthur Maxson Smith, A. M., Ph D., President) 
AND 
PUNAHOU 


PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 
Offer complete 
College Preparatory work, 


together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art Courses. 


For Catalogues Address 


A. N. Campbell, 


Business Manager. 
Oahu College, 
Honolulu, H, T. 


Wes ENTS, 


TABLETS, HEADSTONES, 
MARKERS and POSTS. 
——STATUARY— — 


ernie and Italian Marbles, 


Scotch and Arnerican Granites, 
. Hawaiian Blue Stone. 


Mosaic Tiling, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
Coping for Lawns and Cemeteries. 


We import direct from the Quarries, 
And sell at AMERICAN PRICES 


Estimates given on work free of charge. 
Call and Exemine. 


Wareroom and Yard; No. 641 King St. 


HAWATIAN IRON FENCE AND 
MONUMENTAL CO. 


H. E. HENDRICK, Proprietor. 
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(CALIFORNIA FEED CO., LTD., 


Commission Merchants 


And Dealers in Hay, Grain and Flour. 


Corner QuEEN & Novanu STREETS, 


Honouvuy. * 


Telephone No. 121, 


POF Boxt452: 


SALTER & WAITY, 
tia Or by CORE on ie, 


Keep always on hand 
a full line of Staple. 
and Fancy Groceries 


“CHEAPEST House in Town” 


Tel. 680 Orpheum Block 


M. RB. COUNTER, 


WATCHMAKER, JEWELER AND 
OPTICIAN. 
All Goods and Work Guaranteed. 
41 Years’ Experience. 
PO. Boxs2i: = 


ISS M. E. KILLEAN, 


— THE LEADER IN — 


Millinery, Dressmaking, 
Hair Dressing and Manicuring, 
Imported Suits and Novelties. 
Hotel St, Arlington Block, Honolulu, H. I, 


-. 507 Fort St , Hononuw. 


P. OC. Box 300 


eee 
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BISHOP & CO, 


BANKERS. 


Honotunv, Hawaitan IsuAnDs. 


Establisiied in 1858. 


Transact a general Banking and Exchange | 
business. Loans made on approved security | 
3ills discounted. Commercial credit ‘granted. 
Deposits received on current accoun isubject 
to check. Interest paid on specia ‘Term 
Deposits” at the rate of 8% per anuum for three 
months, 314% for six months, and 47% for twelve 
months. | 

Regular Savixes Bank DrpaRTMENT main- | 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., and 

InsuRANCE DeparrMent, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel St. 


CALIF ORNIA FRUIT COMPANY, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, Proprietor. 


Importer Wholesale un i 
Retail Dealer in : 


California and Domestic Fruits and 
/ 
Produce. ; . 
No. 115 Kir yg St. Honolulu, HI. 


Go MS. 


Tel. 484, 


Everything in the Harness 


CALIFORNIA HARNESS SHOP. 


felephone 778 639 K ng St 


Line kept in Stock at the 


Honolulu 


~ King Street 


-) OHN NOTT, Honolulu H.1I 


TIN, COPPER AND SHEET TRON 
WORKER, PLUMBER, GAS 
FITTER, Ee 


Stoves and Ranges of all kinds, } lumber's Stock and Ma 
terial, House Furnishing Goods, Chandeliers, Lamps, etc. 


Schuman’s 
' MERCHANT STREET 
Bet. Fort and Alakea St., Honolulu. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Stylish and Up-to-date Surreys, Phae- 
tons, Buggies, Runabouts, Road- . 
carts, Harness, live Stock, ete. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE Mei 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mnig. Co. 
SEEING AL NTS POR) ieee eee 
Columbus Buggy Co,, . 
Babcock Buggy Co., 
Westcott Carriage Co. 


C DT Y? POR Ne TU) Re Seo re, 
— All kinds of — 
FURNITURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES, 


TABLE COVERS, Ete. 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR 


BALLS AND PARTIES. eS) 


Telephone: Office, 846. 


H. H, WiLiiaMs, 
Manager, 


UNDERTAKING 
~ and 
EMBALMING, | 
TOMBSTONES 
and 


MONUMENTS. 


Residencand Night 
Call, 849. 


Nos. 534-536 Fort Street, Hono Lux. 


All European Goods —— a 
at Specially Low Prices 


FOR? FOURTEEN DAYS “ONLY 


~=—— at L. B. KERR & am 


QUEEN STREETS 


mere ft PND. 
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THE FRIEND is published the first day of each 
month in Honolulu, H. I. Subscription rate 
Two Dollars per Year in Advance. 

All communications and letters connected with 
the literary department of the paper, Books 
and Magazines, for Review and Exchanges, 
ho ag be addressed ‘Rev. S, E. Bishop, Hono- 
ulu, H. I.’’ 

Business letters should be addressed “‘T. G. 
Thrum, Honolulu, H. I.” 

Entered at the Post Office at Honolulu as second class 
matter, 
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Christmas of 1900. 


Nineteen centuries ago dawned the 
bright Morning Star of the Eternal 
Father’s light and grace upon our dark 
world of sin and suffering. The babe 
was born in Bethlehem of the Virgin 
Mother, begotten of the Holy Ghost, 
Jesus, who should “save his people from 
their sins.” He lived and wrought his 
marvels of power and mercy. He 
taught and loved, and died on the cross, 
God’s sacrifice for sin. His disciples 
went forth and preached his Gospel, and 
planted and watered the infant churches. 
Struggling, harried, trampled and brok- 
en, yet with undying vitality and vigor, 
the People of Christ lived on and multi- 
plied through the long centuries. To- 
day Christianity is the dominant religion 
of civilized humanity, and the’ one 
supreme element in society, although 
still confronting and warring against 
colossal and organized evils, deeply root- 
ed in the baser proclivities of mankind. 
We in favored Hawaii, have but to look 
around upon our fair and fruitful civiliza- 
tion, our social peace and prosperity, and 
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our lovely domestic life, to see what 
Christianity has done here, since it arriv- 
ed 80 years ago with tre seeds of grace 
and truth, whose blossoms should unfoid 
and whose fruits should ripen as now. 
Those fruits shall go on multiplying and 
ripening yet more profusely and delic- 
iously, and the nations shall pluck there- 
of and eat, to their healing. Westward 
has the rich harvest of Christ’s gifts ex- 
tended, more than half around the globe. 
Soon shall that harvest cover all the 
earth. The Babe of Bethlehem became 
the Lord of Heaven, “The Head once 
crowned with thorns, is crowned with 
glory now.” His kingdom shall in good 
time prevail in all the earth. All man- 
kind shall come to dwell in peace, light 
and gladness under Jesus’ rule. 


Portents of the New Century. 


As 1901 begins, we lift up our eyes 
and,peqr int the dim mist of the coming 
years, pes x for what they have in 
store for the flattons. We know not and 
cannot know.—7The nineteenth century 
opened amid the most portentous horrors 
of revolutions and wars. Yet men saw 
“the night of war depart, and the star of 
peace return.” Our own twentieth cen- 
tury also strangely opens with protracted 
and severe military struggles of both 
branches of the leading, white race in 
their remote possessions, and still more 
portentously, with a dark and. cruel war- 
tempest in China. Men had begun to 
hope that a reign of peace and good-will 
might be near at hand. It now looks as 
if calm and sunshine were far away, and 
a long period of tempest might intervene. 
It will not be strange if white civilization 
should have to gird itself for a long strug- 
gle with the ignorant and treacherous 
races of men. 

The saddest thing is that the nations 
which are Christian, or nominally so, are 
themselves still cherishing ancient ways 
of darkness which unfit them to impart 
light and righteousness to heathen peo- 
ple. Wickednesses of lust, drunkenness, 
cruelty, greed, are formidable and ramp- 
ant. They bring reproach upon the re- 
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ligion dominant among the superior 
races. The outlook for the coming de- 
cades seems to be for cruel and bitter 
struggles for supremacy and control. We 
may hope that piety and humanity will 
modify and soften. 

One thing seems certain, that the com- 
ing years will make a demand of utmost 
magnitude upon all of Christ’s followers 
for devoted and heroic activity in His 
service. As the struggles go on, they 
must be in the front, standing in His 
name, proclaiming righteousness, truth, 
and repentance. May we of Hawaii, and 
our descendants, who enjoy this grand 
Christian inheritance, be found faithful to 
our Lord. Many American and Euro- 
pear? men and women, many faithful 
Chinese Christians, have lately met cruel 
deaths and torture for their Lord’s sake. 
May we and ours in the advancing twen- 
tieth century be not less heroic and sted- 
fast. Let the record of the coming cen- 
tury be bright and grand with the free 
giving of life and strength and all for the 
“testimony, of Jesus.” 


Maunaolu Seminary Opened. 


The new building of the Maunaolu 
Seminary at Sunnyside, Paia, Maui, was 
formaliy opened with appropriate exer- 
cises on November 24th. One hundred 
and fifty guests at a time sat down to a 
bountiful luau at the tables in the dining 
room. Hon. H. P. Baldwin, the muni- 
ficent donor of the building, acted as 
chairman. Addresses were made by 
Judge Kalua, by Rev. Kekela of Mar- 
quesas fame, by Rev. O. P. Emerson and 
Rev. S. Kapu. Rev. E. G. Beckwith was 
compelled by illness to leave the hall. 
Father Bailey sent a splendid bunch of 
white roses. He had conducted the 
erection of the former building which 
was recently burned, and had for sixty 
years been a chief leader‘in the work of 
education for Hawaiian girls. 

The new building is a large structure - 
of two stories and basement, with a wing 
on each side extending both in front and 
rear. One hundred and two girls are 
now boarding in the school. Miss M. E. 
Alexander is the experienced and belov- 
ed principal. 


Nearly $1100 were realized at a con- 
cert for the benefit of the lepers. Each . 
leper received one silver dollar on Christ- 
mas day, and toys were provided for the 
children, 
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Old Memories of Kailua. 
(Continued.) 


Our nearest missionary neighbors out- 
side of the town of Kailua, were the Rug- 
gleses, who lived at Kaawaloa, twelve 
miles south. Their dwelling was at Kua- 
pehu, two miles up the mountain, a most 
verdant and attractive spot. It later be- 
came the residence of Rev. John D 
Paris. Kaawaloa proper was a village on 
the north side of Kealakekua bay. I was 
born there at the house of Mr. and Mrs 
Ely, only a few rods from the rock where 
Captain Cook was slain, and where his 
monument now stands. We often visit- 
ed Kaawaloa, probably twice a year, go- 
ing by water in a double canoe, general- 
ly starting two or three hours before day- 
light, so as to carry the land breeze a 
good part of the way. There were a 
number of paddlers in each of the two 
canoes, who: would make the long craft 
fly swiftly through the sea. The steers- 
man in the stern would give the signal*by 
a slap of his paddle against the canoe, 
and all the rowers would shift their pad- 
dles in unison from one side to the other. 

We children generally laid upon the 
raised platform with the mother, though 
sometimes in the bottom of a canoe. We 
were apt to be seasick, and then to sleep. 
sometimes awaking to see the waves 
dashing on a coast of black lava cliffs 
We would run up the little bay, and step 
ashore upon Cook’s rock. whence it was 
only a few rods to the nice premises of 
the good Princess Kapiolani. These 
were prettily thatched cottages on a plat- 
form of white masonry which was stud- 
ded with black pebbles. Kapiolani’s 
auarters were neatly furnished within. 
She was generally there to receive us 
with the most cordial hospitality. Im- 
mediately behind the house was a preci- 
pise perhaps 200 feet high. This seems 
to have been caused by a former break- 
ing off of the coast line for many miles. 
Great lava flows had subsequently pour- 
ed over the precipice to the north and 
south, so as to enclose the bay. leaving 
half a mile of the precipice at the head 
of the bay untouched. 

The next thing was to surmount the 
formidable pali. There were plenty of 
natives to carry up the ladv and children 
in the lack of animals. From the sum- 
mit. two miles of slope brought us to the 
delichtful home of the Rusgleses. where 
we were again lovinely welcomed. Mrs 
R. was a tall sweet-faced woman. of 
kindliest character. Mr. R. was a nlea- 
sant man of small stature. who was often 
absent from home touring amone the 
natives. his health reanirine such activ- 
ity. There was a luxuriant earden. with 
luscious granes and figs. and coffee trees 
in fruit. There were also orance. trees 
and in the vicinity, many old ohia trees 


with the ripe apples bestudding their 
gnarled trunks. The mission dwelling 
was a large thatched house, with several 
glass windows. A matter of speciai de- 
light was the company of two very agree- 
able children of our own ages, named 
Huldah and Samuel,-of whom we were 
always very fond. 

The Ruggles family returned to Amer- 
ica about 1834, and we saw no more of 
them. Mr. R. had done good service as 
a teacher and preacher for fourteen years. 
Their places were taken by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cochran Forbes, four of whose grand- 
children now reside in Honolulu. Mr 
Forbes was a forceful and zealous mis- 
sionary. There are memories of pleasant 
visits with them also, both at Kuapehu 
and at Kailua. On one occasion a fast- 
day is remembered, such as we observed 
at Kailua four times a year by omitting 
the noon-meal. The Forbes were more 
rigid, and no breakfast was served. Dis- 
covering this, Mrs. Bishop made for the 
safe, and seizing some cold chicken and 
taro, enabled her hungry family to break 
their fast. She was always to be relied 
on in the commissariat. 

We once extended our visiting to the 
inland elevated station of Waimea, in the 
beginning of 1832, Mr. Bishop being 
delegated to initiate Rev. Dwieht Bald- 
win, M.D., in his new field. We travel- 
ed to Kawaihae bv canoe, meeting the 
Raldwins at the house of gMr. / John 
Young. the aged lieutenant of Kameha- 
meha. The ladies and children were car- 
ried up the hill for ten ntiles by natives 
in maneles./ I particularly recollect the 
feeble appearance of Mrs. Baldwin with 
her voung babe as her bearers passed us 
on the road. In due time we reached the 
Waimea plateau at that time covered 
with dense scrub forest for some miles 
west of the mission station. We found 
two good-sized cottages, of which each 
family took possession. There must 
have been some hardshin from lack of 
crockery and furniture. We had an old 
iron stove which helped keep us warm in 
the cold rainy mountain winter. There 
was also a large fire occasionally lighted 
in the center of the main room, whence 
the smoke must have escaped through 
the roof. I think we children quite en- 
joyed the novel experiences. The Bald- 
wins being new-comers, must have found 
it very hard. On one occasion the two 
missionaries were absent for several days 
on a visit to the people of Kohala. That 
must have been a dreary time for the 
voune wife. - > 

For the Bishops, the coolness brought 
recnperation and health after the heats of 
Kailua. On one morning we were told 
that “frost” had been seen on the grass 
inst before sunrise. With snow mantling 
Mauna Kea nearlv to its base on the 
Waimea plain as it sometimes did. a 
strong southerly breeze might haye chill- 


ed our locality to that degree. We burn- 
ed a good deal of wood, mostly the yel- 
low ahakea, or ‘false sandal wood,” 
which emitted a pleasant- odor. Qur ~ 
altitude was nearly 2700 feet. Several 
rounded green hills lay to the north of 
us, which must have been tuff-cones, the 
relics of former explosive eruptions. We 
made. another visit to Waimea in 1836, | 
shortly before removing to Oahu. The 
Rev. Lorenzo Lyons was then occupying 
the station haying been there over three — 
years. The infant Curtis was: running 
about the house. This was a building 
of thatch, but wita a foreign style of 
frame, with four rooms. 

On the route, at Kawaiahae, we had. 
again enjoyed the hospitality of the aged 
Mr. Young, who was very bald. I re- 
member several fine looking young 
women, his daughters. A coffin was sus- — 
pended under the ridge of the house. It 
was the old chief’s habit, whenever he 
went to Honolulu, to provide himself _ 
with a new coffin, in order to be so far 
in readiness for the change which was _ 
approaching. I trust that’ he was other- 
wise not unprepared. A still conspicu- 
ous obiect at Kawaihae was the great 
Heiau of Puukohala, built by Kameha- 
meha in- 1791, and consecrated to his 
war-god by the sacrifice therein of the 
corpse of his rival Keoua. John Young 
had been captured in 1790. - Vancouver 
first came two years later, fortv vears be- 
fore my first sight of those arid hills, and 
the mighty Maunakea behind them. 

This second visit was made en route 
to Hilo and the volcano, via the moun- 
tain road to Laupahoehoe. The lady and 
children were provided with maneles or 
litters, borne by natives. who were paid 
in trade and food. We had gone a few 
miles, when by an accident, the writer's 
arm sustained compound fracture, which 
caused a return to Mr. Lyons’ house. and 
further burden of four weeks upon their 
extremely cordial hospitality. There 
were hardly any children’s books. but T 
devoured a considerable part of Rollin’s 
Ancient History while the bone was knit- 
tine, and formed a strong attachment to 
both Mr. and Mrs. Lyons, who were 
most amiable as well as devoted and ca- 
nable missionaries. Mrs. Lvons died at 
Honolulu in the summer of 1827, amid 
the profound grief of the assembled mis-- 
sionaries. ; 

Starting asain. we camned for the 
nisht on a splendid slope of Mauna Kea. 
amid lovely koa glades. and groups of 
wild cattle. A lone open hut was con- 
structed for our large party. in front of 
which an immense fire was. built for 
warmth, Fresh heef had heen procured 
from the Paniolos. and abundant steaks 
were broiled on the coals. It was a de- 
Niohtfinl experience. 
hoe. then a nonulous villave. we pro- 


ceeded by water in a double canoe, in 
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which we were caught in a slight squall 
midway under the high palis, and the 
sail carried away, to the terror of the 
lady passenger and the children. At 
beautiful Hilo, we were entertained for 
a week by Mr. and Mrs. Coan, the Ly- 
mans, contributing thereto. Another 
week was spent in going to Kilauea 
where we passed two nights in a rain- 
storm in a leaky shanty, which our na- 
tives had imperfectly patched up. Before 
light on the third day, we were awaked,, 
and from the brink of the descent, watch- 
ed the brilliant fires below. At daylight, 
we descended to the “black ledge,” on 
which we went out half a mile, and look- 
ed down into an immense elongated 
chasm where seemed to be great activity. 
The features of the volcano I at once rec- 
ognized as those familiar in Ellis’ picture 
made twelve years earlier. Those features 
had mostly become obliterated at my 
next visit in 1857. The crater had then 
much filled up, and the fires had been 
transferred over a mile south to Hale- 
maumau. 

We were off for Hilo before noon 
Most of the road between Kilauea and 
Olaa had been handsomely corduroyed 
over the pahoehoe with the trunks of tree 
ferns, which made progress rapid down 
hill. The then large population caused 
much travel between Hilo and Kau. We 
set our faces homeward, taking the Ha- 
makua coast and Waipio Valley on our 
route. The strongest impression on the 
juvenile mind was that of the ocean view- 
ed from the lofty pali, and the mighty 
walls of the great valley with its immense 
waterfall. * 

Some mention should be interesting 
of memories of visits at Kailua from 
various missionaries. Such visits were 
always delightful to us. Yet the ladies 
and sometimes the children were apt to 
be landed from their schooners in sad 
plight, after the hardships of the voyage. 
I remember two fair young women being 
brought in in fainting condition in the 
litters which tuey had occupied on the 
deck of the vessel. These: were Mrs. Dr 
Chapin, and Mrs. Ephrain Spaulding. 
The Spauldings made us a long visit, dur- 
ing which I formed an intense childish 
attachment to Mr. S., who was a sweet 
and devout man. An earlier visit is re- 
called, made by the Bingham family 
about 1833. Most of their time was 
spent on the upland above us. Mrs. B. 
was much of an invalid. Father Bing- 
ham was a somewhat stately, courteous 
gentleman, for whom I had much liking, 
and a little fear. The Baldwins repeated- 
ly visited us from Waimea. Dr. B. we 
all liked. He was personally active, even 
breaking into a run, something rarely 
seen in grown men in Kailua. My child- 
ish impressions of all these friends was 
‘wholly favorable, accompanied by the 
utmost reverence for their spirituality and 
devoutness. - 


THE FRIEND. 
Letter from Rev. A. H. Smith, D.D. 


Tientsin, China, Nov. rgth, 1900. 

Dear Dr. Bishop:—Much has happen- 
ed in this distracted Empire since last | 
wrote you about nine months ago, and 
the attention of the world has been turn- 
ed in this direction as never before. One 
of our oldest and most valued workers 
has just returned from,a furlough in the 
United States, and he writes from Peking 
that for a time he was so “dazed” by the 
new conditions that-it was very difficult 
to adjust himself to them. One of the 
telegrams which we succeeded in sending 
home during the ‘siege, contained the 
words: “All property destroyed.” 
Think what those tew syllables mean, the 
scores of Mission* stations laboriously 
begun, carried on for years in faith and 
prayer, and in a moment they are tram- 
pled. under foot by wild boars, or plun- 
dered by savages and then burned -to 
ashes, the inmates either driven away like 
noxious animals, or hunted to death like 
criminals unfit to live. We can by no 
means enumerate all the stations of 
which some one of these things has been 
true, but they abound in the provinces 
of Chihli, Honan, Shensi, Shansi, Shan- 
tung and Manchuria in all which vast 
territory clear up to the Amur river there 
is no ‘reason to suppose that any Chris- 
tian building, either Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, remains standing. Besides 
this the reflex. waves have extended 
through mid-China, to the extreme west- 
ern boundary, so that for the first time 
since the Empire was occupied as a mis- 
sion field; China may be said to have 
almost no missionaries left in the interior. 
They are massed in Peking and Tientsin, 
Chefoo and Shanghai, and in the latter 
port in great numbers, especially those 
of the Inland Mission, which a year ago 
had 814 missionaries in the field- Now 
it is said that half of them have gone 
home, or to Australia, pending the open- 
ing of the doors at present closed. 

This is the first time since the crusades 
—which took place so long ago that 
most of us have but an imperfect recol- 
lection of the details—that the whole 
Christian world has been- moved to co- 
opérate in one common cause; and for 
the sake of the catise, of the Christian 
world, and also of the non-Christian 
world, .it is to be hoped it will be the 
last. If it is ever possible to tell the 
secret history of the combined move- 
ments of this year, with all the ad cap- 
tandum vulgus pretensions, and the futile 
and disappointing execution of high 
promises, it will be a great disillusion to 
the enthusiastic friends of humanity who 
had hoped that millennial auroras were 
being woven a few months ago at the 
Hague. In former years Asia has seen 
a great deal of the “seamy side” of the 
much vaunted Civilization of the West, 
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but perhaps there has not within the cen- 
tury been a more open and shameless 


| exposition of the sub-cutaneous lawless- 


ness ot Christian Nations (under the 
outer torms ot Law) than has been wit- 
nessed since the Eight Nations planted 
their banners on the walls of Peking, 
which they proceed to loot in the name ot 
humanity, which had been shocked at 
violations of international law in the 
siege of the legations. Instead of that 
“harmony” so much yaunted, there has 
been an evident effort to make private 
capital out of the anomalous conditions, 
on the part of more than one power, un- 
til there is serious danger that the whole 
business of setting China right will end 
in the fiasco of demonstrating to the 
universe the incurable imbecility of any 
group of Christian ‘‘Powers”—especial- 
ly if there chance to be eight of them. 
Here in Tientsin there is a panorama 
of All Nations which is a perpetual sug- 
gestion of the “mid-way’’ at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, the same polyglot of 
races and peoples, the same unhampered 
intercourse, and the same frank exhibi- 
tion of what is worst in each and in all, 
for the edification of the Chinese, who 
organized the Boxers because they were 
tired of the West and vainly hoped to get 
rid of it. Now one can sympathize with 
them, if the occidentalizing of this Em- 
pire were to be an extension of what has 
already been done. This is one side of 
the shield. On the other hand, China has 
a great abundance of able men from afar, 
who wish well to the Empire and to all 
who inhabit it, and who know much bet- 
ter than any Chinese, or than all the mil- 
lions of the Chinese race combined what 
it is imperatively necessary that China 
should have if she is to continue to exist. 
Unfortunately not many of these men 
have any opportunity to make their in- 
fluence felt, though the press of the world 
is no doubt open to them as it never was 
before. Modern diplomacy has some ex- 
cellent qualities, but it has not mastered 
the art of reconciling irreconcilable and 
selfish interests, and until it has done so 
it is hard to see how the Chinese puzzle 
is to be settled. But there is a large and 
perhaps an increasing number who be- 
lieve that in His hands are all the Cor- 
ners of the Earth, of which China is un- 
doubtedly a large one, and that God does 
not mean after having kept this most an- 
cient of Empires with its incomputable 
millions of people all these millenniums, 
to have China divided and become an 
Asiatic Poland. Indeed there are signs 
that the hopelessness of such a solution 
has forced itself upon even the most am- 
bitious diplomats of Europe, who have 
more than they can do with the regions - 
already under their rule or within their 
“sphere.” It is too early to’ tabulate 
the losses, even of missionary life, for 
even as I write a circular dispatch comes 
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around to all the Consulates and Mis- 


sions saying that. word has come from | 


some German at T’ai Yuan Fu that sev- 
eral Swedes and British subjects (mis- 
sionaries) supposed to have been killed 
have been found, and are to be brought 
to the coast. They will have an even 
more thrilling story to tell than the many 
which have been already widely told by 
the refugees of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, several of whom are now in Tien- 
tsin. It may have come to your notice 
that the American Board headquarters 
in P’ang Chuang, Shantung, (from which 
for thirteen years I have sent you occa- 
sional letters), enjoys the unique distine- 
tion of being (aside from treaty ports de- 
fended Tientsin and Newchwang) the 
only Protestant mission property intact 
in all China, from the Yellow to the 
Amur rivers! The Boxers had a plan 
to make it a Boxer headquarters, and 
some of their leaders were friendly to us, 
and made a private bargain with our na- 
tive pastor and some members, in con- 
sideration of a feast and the present of a 
horse, to spare our place. Later they dis- 
agreed among themselves, and with the 
capture of Peking the tide turned. It is 
still guarded by soldiers, but we think the 
danger has probably passed. 

Of many of the members we know that 
they were swept away by the mandatery 
Edicts from the Throne, followed by lo- 
cal proclamations not less so, and many 
went through the form of recantation to 
save their lives and their property. Mul- 
titudes of them nave been pillaged, some 
four different times, and some are wan- 
derers on the face of the earth with the 
cold winter upon them, and their only 
Shepherds hundreds of miles distant. 
We shall try to help them a little, but it 
is difficult to get the facts, and the wis- 
dom of the two native pastors and helpers 
is taxed to the utmost to know what to 
do and how to do it in the unexampled 
circumstances. Many readers of Tue 
Frrenp have been interested in this field 


for many years. Will they not all pray: 
for guidance for the missionaries and the| league of Father Bingham. Mrs. Tay- 


native Chinese leaders, and for deliver- 
ance for the flock into greener pastures 
and beside stiller waters in the near 
future? We are watching your progress 
under the new regime with the greatest 
interest. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Artuour H. Sirs. 


Diamond Jubilee of Kawaiahao 
Church. 


Upon the first Sabbath of last month, 
December 2d, was fitly celebrated the 
75th anniversary of the organization of 
the first Church of Christ among the na- 
tives of the Hawaiian Islands. The 
greatest caution had been exercised in 
admitting converts to baptism and 
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church privileges. But on December 
5th, 1825, alter six months of probation, 
eight ot the leading chiets who had given 
ciear evidence ot Christian character, 
were baptized, and organized into a 
Church of Christ. ‘Lheir names were 
Kaahumanu, the Queen Regent, Kala- 
nimoku, the prime minister, Namahana, 
sister to the Kegent, Laanu, Kapule, 
Kealiiahonu, Kaiu, and Kalaaiula. Such 
was the origin ‘of Kawaiahao Church, 
a leading event in the history of Ha- 
waiian Christianity. 

‘Lhe anniversary was observed by spe- 
cial exercises in the Kawaiahao editice, 
both in the morning and the evening, 
Lhese were in botn the native and Eng- 
lish languages, under the able direction 
of the Rev. W. L.° Westervelt. Ad- 
dresses were made by Kev. Henry W. 
Parkery who has been the pastor of the 
Church for thirty-seven and a half years, 
by Hon. E. K. Lilikalani, who spoke in 
Knglish, giving a brief resume of the 
history ot the Church, by Rev. John C. 
Hay giving “Aloha from the Denomina- 
tions,’ by Hon. W. R. Castle, giving 
“aloha from the Descendants of the Mis- 
sionaries,” and by Rev. E. S. Timoteo 
giving “aloha from the Hawaiian 
Churches,’ and the recounting o1 the 
origin ot the sister Church ot Kauma- 
kapill in Honolulu. « letter of felicita- 
tion was also read by Kev. O. H. Gulick, 
as Committee of the Central Union 
Church, the church home oi a large 
number o1 the children and grandchuid- 
ren ot the Missionaries. 

Among those occupying the platform 
were the Kev .Ur. H. Bingnam and Mrs. 
L. B. Coan, a son and daughter ot the 
first pastor ot the Church, Mrs. Ann KE. 
(Clark) Gulick, daughter of the second 
pastor, and Mrs. Ellen (Armstrong) 
Weaver, daughter of the third pastor. 
There was also the venerable Mrs. Ange- 
line Castle, who has for 58 years lovingly 
co-operated in the work of the Church. 
Mrs. Persis Taylor was there, the daugh- 
ter of Father ‘Vhurston, the pioneer col- 


lor has several adult grandchildren. On 
the platform were also the Revs. O. H. 
Gulick, O. P. Emerson and S. E. Bishop, 
who pronounced the benediction at the 
close of the evening service. 

Music was a prominent feature in the 
exercises, including anthems sung by 
Kawaiahao and Kamehameha pupils. 
The world-admired voice of Mrs. Annis 
Montague Turner contributed rich melo- 
dy. Her youth was passed under the 
shadow of Kawaiahao Church, which 
she loves. Of all those present, probably 
the only individuals who could remem- 
ber the features of Kaahtumanu, or the 
great native congregations of the early 
thirties, were Mrs. Taylor and Dr. Bis- 
hop. Dr. Bingham, now in his 7oth 
year, must remember something of the 


times in the immense old thatched 
church, which preceded the present edi- 


‘fice completed in 1840, of which the writ- 


er saw the corner stone before and after 
it was laid. 

In its massive solidity, the Kawaiahao 
edifice well symbolizes the solid vigor of 
the Christian life here established in a 
by-gone generation. In the renewed 
beauty of its interior, it exhibits the lov- 
ing and conserving care of those now 
concerned for Hawaiian Christianity. In 
its’ dwindled congregations, it suggests 
the sad diminution of the native race, 
In the crowding business life invading 
its neighborhood, are indicated the stress 
and bustle of foreign and commercial ac- 


tivities, which tend to obliterate the past. 


Be Conciliatory to Confucianism. 


Said Rev. E. P. Thwing, addressing 
the Honolulu Ministers Union: 

I think we can agree with the sug-. 
gestion of a recent writer, to hold to the 
“true Catholicity that tells the heathen 
that all the good, the truth, all that is 
worthy and pure in his system will be in- 
cluded in, and conserved by Christianity. 
Christianity puts away Judaism, and yet 
the spirit in which our Divine Master in- 
troduced it was, ‘I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfill.” A writer in ‘China’s Mil- 
lions’ the other day tells us that he had 
much ado to prevail upon a convert to 
give up Contucius.’ 1 should think so, 
indeed; but why must Confucius - be 
‘given up’? The Jew did not give up 
Moses when he became a Christian. 
Jesus is a Savior, the only Savior. This 
is a blessed truth. Confucius never 
made the slightest pretension to be such, 
but is he therefore not a Sage? 

‘Take the idea that the hearts of these 
people are as a garden. You feel he is 
not growing the true life-giving tree. So 
you run into his garden, and, with small 
explanation and no apology, you trample 
his plants under foot, pull them up with 
rash haste, call them all weeds and rub- 
bish, pronounce the fruit to be all poison, 
and shout lustily for the axe to hew down 
his trees. He is sure to get into a rage, 
to pronounce you a ruthless destroyer 
bent only on reducing his garden to a 
waste, and, without waiting to see what 
you have to offer, will expel you ignom- 
iniously from the ground. Go more 


quietly to work. Be in less haste to up- 


root ,more anxious to plant and culti-- 
vate. Take your own good seed and sow 
it quietly. Set hardy plants by his. They 
will look strange and foreign for a time, 
and even when he brings them to the 
table their taste may be alien at first. 
But have patience; toil in the gentleness 
of love. Your ‘lily of the valley’ has a 
silent charm of lowly beauty, which will 
steal: into his heart; your ‘Rose of Sha- 
ron’—he has seen no flower that has one- 
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thousandth part its entrancing loveliness; 
and when the “l'ree of Life’ bears fruit in 
his orchard, that will be fruit such as 
his lips were never blessed with.” 

With a Christian spirit of conciliation, 
not compromise, we will seek to win 
them\ to a full surrender to Christ as 
King of Kings, and Savior of the World. 
With His spirit to lead and guide them 
they will see how far superior is the wis- 
dom of God to the philosophy of men. 


Tolerance Towards Heathenism. 


A local daily fears The Friend tends 
towards undue severity, as appears from 
the following: 

“Rudyard Kipling’s new serial ‘Kim, 
in the current number of McClure’s, be- 
gins with this sentiment: 

Oh ye who tread the narrow Wav 

By Tophet flare to Judgment Day 

Be gentle when the heathen pray 

fo Buddha and Kamakura. 

We commend this sentiment to the 
Friend when dealing witn the Heathen 
. party.” 

In dealing with sincere but erroneous 
beliefs, one should be gentle and tolerant, 
but not so with the destructive and 
poisonous practices inseparately con- 
nected with heathenism, such as the lewd 
dances, and the practices of sorcery, both 
ot which were actively fostered by Kala- 
kaua and his Hale Naua, in his systema- 
tic building up of his Heathen Party. 
These are the vile things which have 
contributed more than all others to the 
wasting away of the Hawaiian people. 
Gentle tolerance of these hideous devil- 
tries is deadly hostility to this suffering 
and dying Hawaiian race. 


bd 


Death of James A. Hopper. 


One of Honolulu’s oldest and most 
esteemed citizens has just passed away 
in his 7oth year; having resided here over 
forty years. By his skill and enterprise 
in several branches of industry. he accu- 
mulated a large fortune, and has always 
been both respected and personally be- 
loved. Mr. Hopper had long been a trus- 


tee in the Central Union Church. He 


_ had been absent at the Coast for several 
-months, dying in San Francisco on Dec. 
11, from a stroke of paralysis a few days 
previous, his wife and eldest daughter be- 
ing with him. The funeral was held in 
Honolulu on the 23d ult. 
“The righteous hath hope in_ his 
death.” . 


A Japanese Lady Editor. 


The only Japanese daily paper in Ho- 
nolulu, is also the only Japanese newspa- 
per anywhere conducted by a woman. 
The Hawaii Shinpo has for three years 
and a half been very successfully manag- 
ed by Mrs. Masa Takahashi. She is thir- 


a 


ty-five years of age. She keeps all the 
accounts, and conducts the finances. Mr. 
Takahashi contributes to the columns. 


Thrum’s Hawaiian Annual, 1901. 


This issue of the unequalled Annual 
is of superior quality, befitting the new 
century. The 47 pages of old and new 
statistics of the Territory, with 16 pages 
of register and directory, are of greatest 
value. One hundred and _ thirty-five 
pages are occupied by twenty miscellan- 
eous original articles by various con- 
tributors, all of which are of great in- 
terest, many of them rarely so. We may 
name especially ‘““Hawaii’s Forest Foes,” 
by Prof. Koebele; “Geology of Oahu,” 
“Honolulu in Primitive Days,” “Hawai- 
ian Fish Stories and. Superstitions,” 
“Lowrie Irrigating Canal,” “Farming in 
Hawaii,” and “The Meaning of Some 
Hawaiian ‘Place-names’.”” Such a gath- 
ering of twenty choice contributions, as 
well as the statistical and other arranged 
information is the result of the rare abil- 
ity and experience of Editor Thrum. A 
list of the titles of 126 principal articles 
that have appeared in 26 successive is- 
sues, indicate what a library of choice 
and exact information about Hawaii this 
series of Annuals contains. 


Death of David Lima Naone. 


The above named excellent and hon- 
ored Hawaiian gentleman passed away 
somewhat suddenly on 28th ult. His 
presence has been a familiar and hon- 
ored one in political, and especially in 
religious circles, and the news of his 
death brought to us a deep’ feeling of 
grief. Lima, as we were accustomed to 
call him, was the most prominent among 
the many sons of the late excellent 
Deacon Naone, long a leading official of 
Kawaiahao Church. He has for many 
years been the very active and efficient 
Assistant Superintendent of the large 
Sunday School. He was a carpenter by 
trade. For several years he has conduct- 
ed large contracts for painting houses. 
Mr. Naone was elected to the Legisla- 
ture of 1894, and became the Speaker of 
the Lower House. He was one of the 
three members of the late Registration 
Board. He was a chief leader in Y. P 
S. Christian Endeavor work, and a dele- 
gate to the National Endeavor Conven- 
tion in San Francisco three years ago. 
As an ex-Speaker, Mr. Naone was 
buried with military honors. Few men 
of his age have done more honor to the 
Hawaiian race. 


“Yellow”: Philanthropy. 


A company of 134 natives of Porto 
Rico, men, women and children, arrived 
at or near San Francisco over two weeks 
ago, with the expectation of embarking 
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on the P. M. S. steamer Rio de Janeiro 
for Honolulu, having been engaged to 
labor on-the Pioneer Sugar Plantation at 
Lahaina. Before reaching the ship, how- 
ever, they were assailed by such rep- 
resentations as to the horrible slavery 
they were doomed to in Hawaii, that 78 
of them refused to embark, and only 56 
came down on the steamer. The latter 
are now comfortably installed in good 
quarters in the balmy climate of Laha- 
ina, where they immediately entered up- 
on permanent employment, with houses, 
fuel and medical attendance free, and the 
men receive wages of $20 a month in 
gold, for ten hours’ labor a day. 

The remaining 78 deluded wretches, ill 
clad and totally destitute, in a wintry 
climate, when labor is in little demand, 
became at once dependent on public 
charity and the poor house. Their 
wretched fate is wholly due to the violent 
misleading of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, which sent out its agents a 
thousand miles down the railroad, and 
followed the poor people clear to the 
steamer, urgently warning them that they 
were to be sold as slaves to Chinamen in 
Hawaii. In the meantime the Examiner 
flamed with “yellow” scareheads de- 
nouncing the wickedness of the “mis- 
sionaries’ sons” here who were dragging 
these poor Porto Ricans into slavery. No 
doubt a large number of the people of 
California were persuaded that the Ex- 
amimer was a noble champion of the op- 
pressed. 

As a matter of fact, no missionary’s 
descendant is connected with the Pioneer 
Plantation, which is conducted by most 
reputable Germans. ~When last heard 
from, the Examuner’s people were noisily 
asking whether the planter’s agents were 
not going to come to the relief of the suf- 
fering Porto Ricans, whom themselves 
had misled into misery. There is no 
doubt that the employment and wages 
paid here are a great boon to the Porto 
Rican. laborers, who can earn no such 
pay at home, and who get their passage 
hither free. It is quite doubtful, how- 
ever, whether they will prove capable 
workers. Our best laborers are the Por- 
tuguese, numbers of whom are now be- 
ing recruited in New England for our 
plantations. They are glad to come, be- 
ing guided by the favorable reports of 
their friends who preceded them. Their 
wages are larger than those promised to 
the Porto Ricans. 


Record of Events. 


Dec. 1st-—Hawaii’s Delegate-elect, R 
W. Wilcox and Secretary, leave by the 
Rio Janeiro for -Washington.—St. An- 
drew’s church fair, at the cathedral 
grounds, proves an entertaining, and 
financial success.—Reception of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations at Progress Hall 


passes off with much satisfaction both as 
to numbers and sociability. 

2nd—kKawaiahao Church fittingly 
celebrates the seventy-fifth year of its’ or- 
ganization by special historical and musi- 
cal services, and is largely attended by 
an interested audience of natives and for- 
eigners. 

3rd—rThe Protective League of Ho- 
nolulu organizes for work with W. A. 
Bowen, president; Rev. G. L. Pearson, 
vice-president; D. H. Case, secretary, 
and Jos. P. Cooke, treasurer—Regular 
meeting of Social Science Club discuss 
wireless telegraphy and kindred electri- 
cal subjects. 

5th—The People’s Ice Company and 
the Hawaiian Electric Company amal- 
gamated.—Several small parcels of city 
real estate sell at public auction to sat- 
isfy a partition suit, realizing $48,000. 

6th—The government accepts and 
takes over from the contractors the 
down-town sewer system section of dis- 
trict No. 1—Pleasant evening concert at 
Pauahi Hall to guests and pupils of Oahu 
College. 

8th—The dredger at work near the 
Marine Railway meets a serious mishap 
to its machinery through long continu- 
ous use, and two of its hands narrowly 
escape injury in the crash. 

1oth—A delegation of prominent 
Mormons arrive per Zealandia to parti- 
cipate in the approaching fiftieth anni- 
versary of Mormonism in these islands.— 
Annual meeting of the Historical Society 
at.the Y. M..C.7A.-hall. Alter the elec 
tion of officers the president, Dr. N. B. 
Emerson, read an nistoric account of the 
old fort of this city——-The Republicans 
decline to join hands with Independents 
in framing a city charter for Honolulu, 
but will form a committee of its own for 
such purpose. 

12th.—Mormons’ semi-centennial jubi- 
liee exercises open at the Orpheum— 
The plate-glass window of Frank Kru- 
ger, watchmaker and jeweler, corner of 
Fort and Merchant streets, is smashed 
by some unknown miscreant, but no loss 
of goods occurred —Dr. J. H. Raymond 
is the new president of the Board of 
Health—Mysterious death of Miss Clara 
Schneider, a domestic employed in the 
family of P. Neumann, Esq. 

15th—The concert of Mrs. W. Hoff- 
mann and Wray Taylor, at the Opera 
House, for the benefit of the lepers’ 
Christmas fund, realized a handsome 
sum, and the varied program gave de- 
light to the large audience. 

16th —Frank P. Bennett, a noted In- 
dian scout and for some time past a team- 
ster of Camp McKinley, is found lifeless 
in his room; evidently a case of suicide, 
from a note found addressed to his com- 
manding officer, dated the 13th, probably 
the day of his death—Three Chinese are 
arrested for the inhuman act of turning 
a sick countryman out of doors to die. | 
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19th—The Kamehameha schools cele-| Iwilei nearly murdered by a countryman 


brate Founder’s Day by appropriate ex- 


ercises, a luau, and memorial services.— 
The Board of Health begin retrenchment 
in expenses of its Bureau.—Policeman 
Lambert makes a gallant rescue of lady 
and child by stopping their runaway 
horse and saving the carriage from a 
smash-up. 

20th—A Japanese bicyclist - collides 
with a heavy dray and falling under its 
wheels sustains injuries which cause 
death within a short time——The new Ho- 
nolulu Meat Market Company opens for 
business in the Waverley Block, and the 
crush of patrons and visitors indicate due 
appreciation of the up-to-date enterprise. 
—The new S. S. Sierra arrives from San 
Francisco en route to the Colonies, be- 
lated awaiting the English mail and de- 
layed by an exceedingly stormy passage. 
She brings a large list of passengers for 
Honolulu; also the remains of the late 
Jas. A. Hopper, whose death occurred 
two days before the steamer’s departure 
for this port. 

21st—A steady stream of visitors 
throughout the day inspect the new 
steamship Sierra and are pleased with its 
appointments——Christmas tree gather- 
ings are led off by the Central Union 
Church Sunday school, so as not to con- 
flict with home plans for the eventful 
day. 

23rd.—tThe first lot of Porto Rican la- 
borers, 56, arrive by the Akio Janeiro for 
plantation work—sSunday open air 
sacred concerts (so called) by the gov- 
ernment is precedent for further intrusion 
of like character at the Orpheum, to 
which the management are aiming to 
charge an admission fee. 

24th—The Ashley property, on Thurs- 
ton avenue, is secured tor a parsonage 
fot Central Union Church—Holiday 
shopping and delivery of Santa Claus’ 
tributes throughout the city causes un- 
usual animation in all circles, and is only 
temporarily checked by a heavy down 
pour of rain at dusk—The 2-year old 
child of Wm. Boyd succtimbs to fatal in- 
juries to spine, sustained by a fall. 

25th—Merry Christmas to all. . Spe- 
cial services in several of the churches.— 
Christmas dinner to young men at the 
Y.M.C. A. hall, arranged for and serv- 
ed by members of the sister association. 
—Football contest between Oahu Col- 
lege Alumni and Maile Ilima teams, re- 
sult in a tie of no score. 


26th—Board of Health following re- 
trenchment policy discharges Bacteriol- 
ogist Hoffmann, Dispensary Physician 
Howard, Examining Physician. Myers 
and Veterinarians Monsarrat and Shaw; 
Board declares it will purify Chinatown. 

27th—Supreme Court of Hawaii de- 
clares vested rights the law of ways over 
land; also that adoption of child gives it 


no rights as heir—Japanese woman at 


to whom she had given her earnings. 

28th—Evidence accumulates that Jap- 
anese secret societies composed of para- 
sites defeat justice in Hawaii, shielding 
their criminal members.—David L. Na- 
one, a leading native, dies. — . 

29th—Last of the business trusts “in 
restraint of trade” bows to the Federal | 
law; the fight against them begun by the 
Advertiser some months ago is apparent- 
ly won.—Murderer Pueo dies at the hos- 
pital of consumption, induced by his self- 
inflicted wounds. 5 

30th—Funeral of David L. Naone 
from Kawaiahao Church—One of Ho- 
nolulu’s coldest days; the thermometer . 
it Punahou was at 55 degrees this a. m.; ~~ 
the lowest known there is 52 degrees, 
some years ago. 

3ist—Fire at Palama destroys four 
Chinese stores and dwellings, all new 
buildings.—The Advertiser, recognizing 
the value of The Friend’s record of 
events for 1900 publishes them in their 
entirety as the “Chronology of local 
events for the past year.”—Advices re- 
ceived of the loss, at Hilo, of the steam- 
er Kilauea Hou.—Organ recital and mid- 
night watch services at Central Union 
Church. 

Jan. 1st—New Year’s Day.—The Ad- 
vertiser outdoes all its former efforts in 
an illustrated holiday issue of 32 pages. 
—Editor W. Horace Wright of the Inde- 
pendent is found dead at his desk from 
a big dose of carbolic acid—Annual re- 
ception and collation at the Y. M. C. A. 
to young men of the city. 


BIRTHS. 


PARIS—In this city, Dec. 18th, to the wife of 
Edwin H. Paris, a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

POND—ELDREDGE—In Chicago, Ill, Noy. 
26th, by the Rev. C. N. Pond, of Oberlin, 
Percy M. Pond to Miss Edith O. Hldredge, 
both of Honolulu. ; 

STARKEY—RUTTER—In Devonshire, WHng., 
Dec. 8th, by the Rev. A. E. Robinson, Wm. 
B. Starkey, of Kaupo, Maui, to Miss Lucy J. 
Rutter, of Ilminster, Somerset. 

STEELE—WILLIS—In Hilo, Dee. 8th, by the 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan, Archibald A. Steele to 
Miss Helen Willis. 

THOMPSON—COOK—At Kawaiahao Church, 
this city, Dec. 12th, by the Rev. H. H. 
Parker, Jno. H. Thompson to Miss Lillian P. 
Cook, both of Honolulu. 

CARTY—MERV Y—In this city, Dec. 21st, by the 
Rev. Hamilton Lee, Franklyn Carty, of Pa- 
paaloa, Hawaii, to Miss Aimee Mervy, of. 
Oakland, Cala. 

BIGHLOW—BAIN—At Punahou, this city, Dec. 
25th, by the Rev. Wm. M. Kincaid, Mr., Geo. 
L. Bigelow of this city, to Miss Helen Bain 
of Wallenbeen, N. S. W. 
AUSTIN—GARNDER—At Kohala, Hawaii, Dee. 27th 

by the Rev, J P Erdman, assisted by Rev SP Perry, 

Rey Chas Anderson Austin,, pastor of the Kohala, 

Buon Church, 90 Miss Helen E Gardner of Cleveland, 
io. E 


‘ 


DEATHS. 


GEHR—In Hilo, Dee. 3rd, Mrs. Viria, wife of 
H. B. Gehr, born in Northport, -Wis., aged 
27 years. 

HOPPER—In San Francisco, Dee. llth, Jas. 
Alexander, beloved husband of Ellen Hopper, 
aged 69 years. . . : 

STEELE—In Hilo, Dec. 22nd, Archibald C. 
Steele, Manager Hilo Tribune, a- native of . 
Scotland, aged 34 years. : 

DOIRON—In this city, Dec. 27th, A. A. Doiron, 
es mu years, a long time resident of these 
slands. f 


: - 


Rev.O.P.EMERSON - - 


Sanne Molokai. , 


__ without a iar or a word of complaint. - 
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oe a by the Board, is responsible for its con- 
ten 


EDITOR. 


~The Meeting at Hana. 


On account of the election, which was 
held November 6th, the meeting oi the 


-Maui and Molokai Association was post- 


poned till the 14th. And again, owing 
to the severe Kona storm which swept 
over the group, the meeting had_to be de- 
layed till the 19th; from that date it con- 
tinued nearly the entire week, the S.S 
Association closing as late as Friday p. 
m., when the pastors and delegates from 
western Maui and Molokai had to em- 
bark on the return voyage of the steamer 

The meeting was well attended and was 
a good one. There was noticeable on the 
part of some and unusual desire for the 
best things. The presence of Rev. James 
Kekela, our veteran missionary to the 
Marquesas, was felt as an_ inspiration. 
There was-also noticeable, on the part of 
some of the leaders, a tendency to talk 
too much. But that has always been a 
fault of this body. | 

When a Rey. judge in speaking of 
pastoral visitation, reiterated his often 
quoted saying, that the spring is not sup- 
posed to go to the thirsty ox, but the ox 
to the spring, he was rebuked by a quiet 
brother from one of the inaccessible val- 
leys of Molokai, who said. that by follow- 
ing stich foolish advice he had almost 
wrecked his work. but now he had 
learned better. “He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures, he leadeth be- 
side the still waters, is spoken of Him 
who seeks the hungry and the thirsty 


_wherever they can be found and would 


not let them perish for lack of his fond, 
lovine care. Surely the pastors of the 
churches in caring for their people can- 


- -not find a better example to follow.” 


The name “Presbytery of Maui and 
Molokai” is no more, it is a part of the 
history of the past. which perpetuated 
the names of such eood men as Alexan- 
der and Baldwin. Hitchcock and Forbes: 
in the future the body so long designated 
by this honorable and reverend name-is 
to be known as the Association of Maui 
The change was effected 
No 
change of method was required. for the 
methods of the Association of Maui and 


~~ Molokai are practically the same as those 


4 


of the three other associations of the 
eroup. When it was explained that the 
ereat body to which we helone. which 
sent us our earlv_ missionaries and which 
has ever since helped us in our work 

does not employ the word presbyterv. but 
prefers the word association, and that it 
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is under this latter name we are to win 


| representation and participation in its af- 


fairs, the motion for a change of name 
came quickly. Would that methods on 
the mainland were as elastic and that 
transfers over denominational lines could 
as easily be effected. 

Hereafter monies collected by sub- 
scription papers passed around among 
the different parishes of the islands of 
Maui, Molokai and Lanai, are not to be 
left in the hands of the collectors, or in 
the hands of the treasurer of the church 
circulating the papers; such monies are 
by vote of the Association, to be put for 
safe keeping till wanted into the hands 
of the agent of the Board for those isl- 
ands, who at present is Miss N. J. Malone 
of Wailuku. 

Rev. S. Kapu, late pastor of the 
Church at Wailuku, and who for over a 
year has been under suspension from the 
active service of the ministry, has been 
restored to full standing. 

Rev. Nua has been doing good work 
in Hana. It is expected that he may go 
to the assistance of Mr. Pali, pastor at 
Lahaina. Messrs. Pali and Nawahine, 
the veterans of the Maui and Molokai 
Association were both absent from the 
Hana meeting, kept at home by sickness. 

A student was found for the theologi- 
cal school, and a motion was passed to 
the effect that the members of the Asso- 
ciation wish the general meeting this year 
to be at Hilo. 


The Evangelistic Tour of the North 
Pacific Missionary Institute— 
The Work at Hauula. 


By 


Rey. J. Leadingham. 


Doubtless to many readers this move- 
ment will require a word of explanation. 
The change which has taken place in 
late years in these islands, involving, as 
it has done, the transition from the use 
of the Hawaiian to the English language 
in the schools; and the great develop- 
ment of business interests, thus bringing 
the native population into contact more 
than ever with the advantages as well as 
the temptations of outside civilization. 
have made it imperative that the standard 
of education for the native pastors should 
be raised to such a degree as to fit them 
for their positions now rendered more 
difficult by these facts. Accordingly it 
has been the policy of the school for some 
time to admit only young men of at least 
a fair degree of previous education. who 
had some knowledge of FEnelish and 
were of stich an age that they could he 
expected to acanire more, The obiect in 
reoard to the Enotlish was not so much 
to give them the abilitv to preach in it as 
to read it easily. and thus onen the field 
of Fnotish literature to their use. 

Stich voune men as a tule can be 
found only among those who have been 


for sometime in the higher schools for 
boys, as the Kamehameha, Lahainaluna 
and Royal Schools. These young men, 
however, have not as a class been in the 
habit of looking to the ministrv as an in- 
viting field for their life work. The at- 
tractions in other directions are much 
greater. They easily find employment, 
more or less renumerative, in teaching, 
or in business and mechanical pursuits. 
Even if they should have cherished the 
thought of entering the ministry, as some 
of them have, the pressure brought to 
bear by those who wish to secure or re- 
tain their services is frequently more 
than they can stand, and they give up 
their purpose and go into other callings. 

The problem is, therefore, to keep up 
the grade of the school and at the same 
time secure an adequate number of prop- 
erly qualified students. Besides the dif- 
ficulties already mentioned, and also as a 
partial cause of them, is a low spiritual 
condition among the native churches and 
people. The question hence arose, how 
can these difficulties be overcome? It 
was very clear that unless some way 
could be devised, the school so far as 
the natives are concerned was destined to 
die a natural or unnatural death. The 
writer having the chief responsibility in 
the conduct of the school, naturally gave 
the subject a good deal of attention. The 
thought at last suddenly came to him 
Why not take the young men now in at- 
tendance and go among the churches and 
try to arouse a new interest in spiritual 
things? It seemed that such a move- 
ment might, though the religious interest 
awakened and through the example of 
young men already devoted to the work 
of the ministry, be -a new and powerful 
motive in turning the minds and hearts 
of other young men to the same calling’, 
and result in a great strengthening of 
both the school and the churches. 

The thought was mentioned to Mr. 
Theodore Richards and struck him fav- 
orably. After further consideration the 
matter was referred to again and Mr. 
Richards agreed to join in helping to car- 
ry it out. It was then brought before 
the Home Committee of the Hawaiian 
Board, and by that Committee recom- 
mended to the Board. by which it was ap- 
proved. A month was then devoted to 
preparation for the tour. Special topics 
for presentation to the people were 
studied. Mr. Richards drilled the men 
who were to go on the trip in singing 
and in the use of small tracts and Scrip- 
ture texts in dealing with people individ- 
ually. It was strongly felt from the be- 
ginning that if the effort was to succeed 
it must be a work of God and not of the 
mere human instrumentalities. A short 
prayer meeting was held daily for the lat- 
ter part of the time, in which prayer was 
offered up that the Holy Spirit might be 
the guide throughout the whole move- 
ment, and that both workers and people 
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might be prepared in advance for what- 
ever was to be done. Whatever has been 
accomplished already we believe to be 
due to this agency alone. It becomes 
increasingly clear also that where there 
is absolute dependence on this divine aid 
and trust in it results will be secured. 
It had been the plan to start on the 
trip immediately after election, but the 
excessive rains prevailing at that time 
prevented us from getting away. An- 
other question had been as to the place 
of beginning. It did not seem desirable 
to thrust ourselves upon a community 
without the wish of the people and the 
pastor, as cooperation is necessary to suc- 
cess. The purpose to make the tour had 
- been laid before the Oahu Ministerial As- 
sociation, but it had not been enthusias- 
tically received. This may have been due 
to the fact that the nature and method of 
the effort were not fully understood. It 
so happened that there was a church 
building in process of erection near Hau- 
ula, on the windward side of the island 
of Oahu. The pastor, Rev. S. D. Nuu- 
hiwa, had been struggling for a number 
of years to bring it to completion but it 
still remained in an unfinished state. As 
help had been furnished to this church 
from the Pastors’ Aid Fund, it was felt 
that it would be. proper to go to this 
field without any formality and aid in the 
manual work of finishing the building, 
and at the same time do as much as pos- 
sible among the people. This plan was 
adopted and on November 19th the stu- 
dents took the train for Kahuku, the end 
of the line, and from there rode to Hau- 
ula, eight miles away, with a Chinaman. 
Mr. Richards and myself went the next 
day. We took with us blankets, mos- 
qnito nets, books, clothing and such 
~ things as we needed for our work or com- 
fort. We also had a magic lantern and 
slides and a-small organ. We slept in 
the house of the pastor and each one took 
his turn a day at a time in being cook. 
We found that the pastor with his own 
almost unaided strength had put up the 
frame of the building, put on the siding, 
the roof boards to which the shingles 
were to be nailed, and a part of the shin- 
gles themselves. We set about at once 
getting the roof finished so that we could 
work inside in case of rain, and so that 
we could have a place for meeting the 
people. There was no government 
school at the time in the place, and the 
children came to the home of the pastor 
and were taught by his wife, a most ex- 
cellent Hawaiian woman. This gave us 
a chance to meet them from the start. 
When. school was over Mr. Richards 
taught them to sing, using some new 
songs which are to appear in the. new 
Hawaiian hymn book that he is editing. 
The children were very much interested 
in this work,and it was kept un daify, one 
of the students taking Mr. Richards’ place 
whenever he was obliged to be away. 


|On the first Sunday a Sunday School was |“I want to follow Jesus. Tell me how 
‘held followed by a service in the church. | you do it.” I afterwards found the boy 
| About fifty people were present; a ser-|and spoke to him on the subject, and 


mon was preached by Mr. David Ai, one 
of the students. In the evening another 
meeting was held at which the magic 
lantern was used. “Some of the songs 
which the children har been learning 
were thrown upon the screen and sung 
by the audience. Besides these songs, 
scenes from the life of Christ were shown 
each one being accompanied by suitable 
explanation and application. 

On the following days several meet- 
ings were held in the afternoons. At one 
of these, after an address had been made 
from the words “Looking unto Jesus the 
Author and finisher of our faith; who for 
the joy set before him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is now set down 
on the-right hand of the throne of God,” 
the opportunity was given to any who 
wanted to be followers of Christ to show 
it by rising. After some hesitation and 
with a good deal of deliberation some 
half dozen arose. ~At another meeting a 
day or two later a similar opportunity 
was given and these same people and 
some others arose. From this time a 
daily meeting was held at the close of 
the exercise in singing with those who 
had thus expressed the desire to become 
Christians, and others who cared to join 
them, for a study of the fundamental 
ideas of Christianity. This was really 
a Bible study. Verses and passages bear- 
ing on the subject of the day were look- 
ed up under the direction of the leader 
by the people themselves. In this way 
they were led to see just what the Bible 
had to say on such subjects as, God, 
Jesus Christ, Sin, repentance, confession 
of sin, faith, the new heart, and kindred 
topics. The striking thing about this 
exércise was the power of the simple 
statements of the Scriptures to interest 
those who studied them in this way. To 
most of them the Bible was not a very 
familiar book. 

Those who attended the class were 
nearly all young people. There were 
about twenty in all, of whom twelve or 
fourteen attended with great regularity. 
There were of course different degrees 
of intelligence and earnestness in the pro- 
fessions they made. Some gave the most 
positive assurance they intended to fol- 
low Christ and lead right lives. Others 
showed by their manner that they were 
not so deeply affected. 

An instance showing that there was a 
quiet but none the less real work of the 
Spirit going on was brought to light 
just before we left the place. One of the 
young people who regularly attended the 
daily Bible-class was a boy of sixteen, 
who was one of the most promising of 
all the number. He came to me and said 
that some of the younger boys wanted 
to become Christians. He told me that 
one of them had come to him and said, 


found that it was true. Another boy of 
the same age also said the same thing. 

Owing to lack of time and some pecu- 
liar difficulties existing in the commu- 
nity, we were not able to make the care- 
ful canvas of individuals that we had hop- 
ed and consequently did not bring the 
work to as definite a conclusion as could 
be wished. There is no question, how- 
ever, that it was a work of genuine spirit- 
ual profit to a good number of people in 
the community. Aside from what has 
been mentioned, there was a growing 
friendliness among the people toward us. 
This was especially seen on the last Sun- 
day we were there, after they had heard 
that we were to leave on the next day. 
The afternoon service of that day was 
one for children, led by Mr. Richards, in 
which he showed them the graphophone, 
and followed this with a short sermon in 
Hawaiian. Although it was a meeting 
for children, the old people were there as 
well. At the close of the service they 
lingered about for a considerable time, 
and showed a most cordial spirit and 
gave us many expressions of their good 
will. ; 

We were in Hauula four weeks. This 
long stay was due to rainy weather and 


‘delays in getting material for the work 


on the church. Even then we were ob- 
liged, on account of a mistake made in 
the measurement of the spaces for the 
windows, to come away before the church 
was finished. In the meantime, however. 
a better understanding of the work we 
were doing had gone abroad, and we now 
find that the way is opening on all sides 
for further effort. 


Mormon Jubilee. 


A three days meeting was held in Ho- 
nolulu. in the middle of last month, at- 
tended by enthusiastic Mormons or 
“Latter Day Saints” from all parts of the 
group, in commemoration of the first 


|landing here of Mormon emissaries from 


Salt Lake in 1850. Their leading figure 
was President George Q. Cannon from 
Utah with one of his wives and three 
boys.. Cannon was the leader of the first 
Mormons in Hawaii, and claimed in a 
subsequent publication, to have acquired ~ 
the Hawaiian. tongue. suddenly by 
miraculous gift. He was always.a vigor- 
ous man, and still retains. much activity. 
I last saw him in 1861, when he was en-. 
tering a whaleboat at Lahaina to go to 
Lanai with others of a delegation from 
Utah, in a futile effort to recover. for his 
church the lands on that island of which 
they claimed to have been defrauded. _ 

I had.a speaking acquaintance with 
several of those early Mormon,preachers. : 
and was once horrified by one of them, 
who came to my study for a bible, assert- 
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5 . 4 . H . . 
ing that Jesus Christ had several wives. | whose title adhered to it. Another old- 
Our interview suddenly ended. That in-! timer gone. 


dividual had a sinister face. Some oi | 


these men gave the impression of sincer- | Ala Moana is being graded and opened 
ity, but not of being spiritually minded | as a broad straight avenue from the 
Their religion is a carnal one, and seems | Fishmarket, through the Naval Reser- 
to know nothing of deep reverence Or! vation, past the Marine Railway, the new 


heavenly aspiration, although they cani Tron Works and the Sewer Puinp, to! 


utter devout prayers. They do not be-' connect with the’ocean boulevard leading 
lieve that “God is a Spirit.’ He is aman ‘to Waikiki. 

greatly developed, and the Father of all! 
mankind, by literal,-carnal procreation. I | 


have had a youthful preacher express to| 


The keels haye just been laid of the 


me the most evidently honest wonder 
that anyone could think of God in any 
other way. 
In 1850, I visited a seminary classmate 
at his home in Palmyra, N. Y., and there 
_met several of the old neighbors of 
Joseph Smith, who had known him and 
his father’s family. They all testified to 
the low and dishonest character of that 
Smith family, and that Joe was a knavish 


and tricky fellow, who got a living by his | 


wits. It was near his home in Palmyra 
that Joseph Smith discovered the famous 
. metal plates which contained the Book 


of Mormon, and which an angel translat- | 


ed ta him. 
For the past thirty vears the Mormons 


have maintained in Hawaii a missionary | 


force of perhaps twenty young and 
zealous white preachers, who live fami- 
liarly with the natives and manage to 
earn their own living. They are changed 
every three years. Several thousand of 
the native Hawaiians are enrolled under 
their standard. A majority of these are 
believed to be perverts from the Roman 
Catholic faith, rather than from the 
Protestant. Headquarters are at Laie 
near the north end of this island, where 
is a considerable colony of Hawaiians. 
They live industriously and are well reg- 
ulated. Good profits are gained by their 
labor in cultivating sugar-cane which is 
ground at Kahuku mill. The great Mor- 
mon church at Laie is a conspicuous edi- 
fice. In Hawaii as in Utah, the Mor- 
mon leaders display good business abil 


ys 
Centra! Union Church Parsonage. 


Certain members of Central Union 
Church have contributed to buy the late- 
ly finished residence of Mr. Geo. Ashley 
for $17,000, and donate it to the church 
as a home for'the pastor. The house is 
commodious, upon an elevated site, on 
Thurston Avenue, on the slope of Punch- 
bowl. ; 


The dilapidated old Edinburgh House 
has been torn down to give place to a 
warehouse for the Union Feed Co. ‘this 
was once the residence of Gov. Kekua- 
naoa, and then of his royal son, Lot 
Kamehameha V. It was later fitted up 
for the use of the Duke of Edinburgh, 


jing the middle of the month. 
storm of unprecedented violence broke | 


two largest ships in the world for the 


} 


‘Great Northern Railway, to ply between | 
| Seattle and the Orient, mainly as cargo | 


‘carriers. They have 33,000 torts displace- 
ment or 30 per cent more than the mam- 
moth Deutschiand. They will, however, 

-have a speed of only 14 knots an hour. 

| Length 630 feet; beam 73 feet: Cost of 

-each $5,000,000. Honolulu will not see 

| them—probably their depth is too great 

‘for this harbor. 


Our Exemption from Storm. 


December in Hawaii has been a month 
‘of most charming weather. It has been 
|a surprise to us to learn what a furious 
| tempest has raged to the eastward dur- 
A thunder 


over San Francisco. . Five large steamers 
which left the Coast, two of them from 
Vancouver and Seattle, speedily encoun- 
tered a gale which for three or four days 
battered them with a severity beyond 
anything on record in that part of the 
| Pacific. 
jtheir passage to Honolulu prolonged 
from two to three days by the disabling 
of machinery. All experienced damage 
to baggage or cargo by the flooding of 
the sea. But our section of the Pacific 
Ocean is truly Pacific. Hurricanes, cy- 
clones, typhoons have never found their 
way hither. 
gale. will draw around a headland or 


Everyone of the five ships had} 


Sometimes in a storm the! 


through a gorge so as to do mischief, but 
[never on the open sea. 


An immense excavation now occupies 
the length of Alexander Young’s pro- 
;jected hotel, extending from King to 
Hotel streets. The concrete walls of the 
foundation’ are being rapidly placed. 
| This will be the largest single building 
iin the city. 


{ 


Meat Importations. 


Recent increase of refrigerating ac- 
commodation upon our steam lines is 
; working a great revolution in our meat 
supply. For some years the local sup- 
iply of beef and mutton has been inade- 
;quate and much of it of poor quality. 
i|Two large concerns, the Metropolitan 
| Market, and the Honolulu Meat Co. are 
;now importing several hundreds of tons 
of meats and poultry monthly from San 
Francisco and Seattle. The quality is 
lextra, and the prices not exorbitant. 


|QAHU RAILWAY & LAND CO. 


TRAINS Run Between.... 


HONOLULU,.PEARL CITY, EWA 
| AND WAIANAE PLANTATIONS. 


TAKE AN OUTING SATURDAYS. 


Trains will leave at 9:15 a.m., and 1:45 p.m. @ 
arriving in Honolulu at 3:11 pM. and 5:55 p.m. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS: 
1st Cuass 2npDCnrAssS 


Pearle Cityacn och ae. $ 75 $ 50 
Hwa Plantations. .aes... 5. 1 00 75 
Wiakande oe) feet ee 1 50 1 25 


Importers of Live Stock 


MODERN LIVERY 


and 


BOARDING STABLE 


MANUFACTURERS and DEALERS IN HARNESS 
WAGON MANUFACTURING and REPAIRING 
BLACKSMITHING and HORSE-SHOEING 
DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN and FEED 


HORSES, MULES, COWS, 


CHICKENS and VEHICLES 


HONOLULU STOCK-YARDS CO. 


LIMITED. 


W. H. RICH, President. 


W. S. WITHERS, Manager. 


(C, BREWER & CO., Lz. . 


GENERAL MERCANTILE | 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Queen €&t., Horelulu, H- I. 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 


(oi as. ee er oaiaant 
George 4: Robertson .__-_. -. ----------------- Manager 
EB Fuxou Bishop --..------ Secretary and Treasurer 


DIRECTORS: 
Geo. R. Carter 
H Waterhouse 


C, M. Cooke W. F. Allen 


P- ACIFIC HARDWARE CO., Lm. | 
Fort St.. Honolulu 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, | 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 
CUTLERY AND 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


PLANTATION SUPPLIES, 
Labricating Oils, Art Goods 
Picture Framing 4 Specialty 


i 
Mee MEATCO. | 
. J. WALLER, MANAGER. 


SHIPPING AND FAMILY BUTCH-| 
ERS AND NAVY CONTRACTORS. | 


Purveysrs to Oceanic Steamship Co., and the | 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 4 
No. $1. King Street Honoluia, H. I. ! 


HOLLISTER DRUG CO., 
Wholesale and Retail 


| 
DRUGGISTS | 
and Deal rs in Photographie Supplies | 


Honolulu, H. L 


(CASTLE & COOKE, L1p., 
Honolulu, H. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


SUGAR FACTORS. 
: Agents for 
‘The Ewa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Lid, 
The Kohala Sugar Co, 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co, 
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Victoria—Auwe—e—e! 


We are fain to lift up voice of loving 
and tender lamentation for her who has 
gone, a venerated Mother to all who 
were born to speak the English tongue, 
and hold kindred to the great English 
peopie. For more than two generations 
the blameless and illustrious sovereign of 
the British Kingdoms, she has at last 
passed from earthly sight in the full ripe- 
ness of old age, with all her surviving 
relatives and descendants around her 
couch. We mourn with them as their 
‘kin, together with the whole of the En- 
glish Peoples. King means a-Kin, the 
one who holds the primacy in kinship. 
Kings and Queens are the fathers and 
mothers of their people as having a con- 
structive primogeniture in blood “kinship. 
Victoria was the recognized Mother of 
the English nation And not only they, 
but all of English kinship and speech, 
have claim upon that woman as Mother, 
and are called upon to mourn for her. 

We note that Victoria had lived longer 
than any other British sovereign, and had 
reigned longer than any other, longer we 
believe than any other European. mon- 
atch. She had been more and more 
honored and beloved as her years increas- 
ed. She was illustrious in the increas- 
ing national renown, in the ever growing 
extent of her dominions, and in the -con- 
stant multiplication and prosperity of her 
subjects, among whom England’s “far- 
flung battle-line” preserved order. 


e 


Her | 


reign was made illustrious by the 
wonderful development of Literature, 
Science, Art, Commerce and skilled pro- 
duction, ‘and especially by the immense 
progress of Reform in both public and 
social life. The long Victorian age has 
been incomparably the brightest and most 
noble in all English history. 

And all this was in a great degree 
made possible by the fact that there pre- 
sided upon the Throne a woman of dig- 
nified purity and benevolent prudence. 
We of America also glory in her pure 
name, in her gentle and honorable sway, 
in her exemplary home and social life, 
as of one whom we too are proud to 
acknowledge as our kin. We too lament, 
alas, our Mother Victoria! 


Successful Work of Francis Murphy. 


Honolulu has been so favored as for 
two weeks to enjoy the labors of the 
veteran Apostle of the Blue Ribbon. For 
more than two weeks Mr. Murphy ad- 
dressed very large audiences once a day 
and oftener. He spoke for nine evenings 
in Central Union Church. Several hun- 
dred persons signed the pledge. He is a 
magnetic and most persuasive speaker. 
His speech overflows with humor and 
sympathy. He has made several talks in 
thesY oMsCr Ass Hall, as: wellas:inyKa- 
waiahao Church. He has talked in Wai- 
kiki Church to the soldiers of Camp Mc- 
Kinley, and to the convicts in the peniten- 
tiary. On all these occasions great de- 
light has been manifested at his words. 
Me. Murphy took leave of us on the 30th, 
sailing on the Sonoma for Sydney. We 
shall ‘hope to hear of important results 
from his work 1n Australia. 


Future American Population. 


Director Merriam of the Census bu- 
reau points out that at the present rate 
of increase the population of the United 
States will at the end of the century 
reach 440,000,000. It ‘is altogether im- 
probable, however, that the past rates of 
increase can be maintained. Those rates 
steadily declined during the past century 
and must continue to do so. Two hun- 
dred and fifty million may be a reason- 
able expectation; and what an enormous 
imperial body of people that will constit- 
ute. To unite them in harmony and 
well-being will require a steady progress 
in moral superiority and social regula- 
tion. We may feel trustful that a grow- 
ing and loyal sense of God’s Holiness 


and Love shall secure that result. Noth- 


ing else can do it. 


Stanford and California Contrasted. 


Through certain disorganizing  in- 
fluences, Stanford University has recent- 
ly lost six of its most eminent professors. 
At the same time, we learn that the Cali- 
fornia State University has just secured 
six new professors, all men of eminence 
from Eastern Universities. And yet the 
prosperous school with its enormous 
body of students is sadly pinched for 
money to pay salaries, while its storm- 
tossed rival has the Stanford millions to 
draw upon. But it takes more than dol- 
lars to make a’ University. 


Miss Jessie Ackerman, the veteran 
round the world missionary of the W. C. 
T. U., has been for the past few weeks, 
and is still, laboring and visiting in these 
Islands. 

Miss Marcutt of Australia, engaged in 
the same work is also here. 


The Portuguese preacher, Rev. J. Du- 
rao, has again arrived with a company of 
64 Portuguese from Massachusetts, to 
work on Kohala plantations. They are a 
superior class of people. He has “‘per- 
sonally conducted” them in a manner 
very satisfactory to them, and will con- 
tinue to minister spiritually in Kohala to 
such of them as are Protestants. 


Bids for the work of deepening the 
entrance of Pearl Harbor were advertis- 
ed tor on January 8th by Federal Gov- 
ernment authorities at San Francisco. 
Only $100,000 have hitherto been appro- 
priated by Congress for the purpose. It 
is thought that this amount will be suf- 
ficient for making a beginning by open- 
ing a passage through the sand of the 
bar, 1700 feet long, 200 feet wide, and to 
a depth of 30 feet. It will ultimately 
have to be enlarged to 500 feet in width, 
and 33 in depth. The work has been too 
long delayed. 


We have taken some agreeable rides on 
the electric cars up Pacific Heights, the 
last time reaching an altitude of about 
650 feet. It is intehded to go about 200 
feet higher, also to continue the track 
seaward to the end of the tramway above 
Nuuanu bridge. Several more good 
dwellings are building on the Heights. 
Companies of children from the city 
schools often ride up where they can 
study the geography of the Island, 
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Old Memories of Kailua. 
(Continued. ) 


Vrey prominent in these recollections, 
is an aged native lady named Kekupuohe. 
She must have been about 75 years of 
age and still vigorous. She lived about 
half way from our house to the cluarch, 
in premises of a superior sort, befitting 
her rank. She had been a youthful wife 
of the elderly King Kalaniopuu, or Ter- 
reoboo as Captain Cook called him. She 
was by her royal husband’s side, when 
Capt. Cook was trying to lead him to his 
boat, and saw the great navigator slain. 
Kekupuohe had a strong but rather plea- 
sant face covered with. fine wrinkles, of 
lighter complexion than most of the peo- 
ple. Her short, thick, white hair bristled 
densely around her forehead, so as vividly 
to appear in’ my memory to-day. She 
had a husband of inferior rank, a large 
fat man much her junior, of whom I re- 
member chiefly his remarkable skill in ex- 
pectorating, making shots with great ac- 
curacy at some yards distance through 
the door. The old lady, being royal, 
guarded herself from sorcery by the use 
of a spittoon. 

Being ignorant of the language, I 
heard nothing directly of her story. My 
father often spoke of thé circumstances 
of Cook’s death, as he had gathered them 
from many different eye-witnesses. Their 
testimony all concurred in imputing it to 
a momentary rage provoked by Cook’s 
extreme violence and injustice. They 
had universally believed him to be an in- 
carnation of the great god Lono, had 
dedicated to him their best heiau, and had 
there offered to him solemn sacrifices of 
baked pigs, which he seemed to under- 
stand and accept. But they had become 
much incensed by his“ removing the 
palisades of the sacred heiau to his ship 
for firewood. A boat had consequently 
been stolen from his ship and broken up. 
Cook, greatly enraged, embargoed the 
bay with patrol boats, and attempted to 
seize the king and hold him as a hostage. 
Just as he was leading the king towards 
the boat, the news arrived that a high 
chief had been shot while crossing the 
bay. The frenzied people immediately 
slew the great Discoverer, who was really 
the victim of his own madness. 

Another prominent native was Naihe, 
the husband of Kapiolani, who lived at 
Kaawaloa. Like Kuakini and Hopu, he 
always appeared in our presence, in pants 
and a jacket. 

Naihe appears in Hawaiian history as 
an orator, and spokesman for the king 
and chiefs. I never knew of him in that 
capacity. He was a rather aged man of 
spare form and ordinary height, and of 
considerable quiet dignity. Kona district 
was the residence of quite a number of 


& 


chiefs of inferior rank, who were sup- 
ported by the labor of their many serfs 
from the produce of the rich uplands. 
Occasionally a chair or a camphor trunk 


might be seen in the nice thatched cot- 


tages of such natives of rank, besides the 
mats, tapas, calabashes, and 


furniture. Cloth of any kind was scarce. 


Kuakini was disposed to monopolize such 
trade as came from occasional whalers 
He possessed 
large quantities of foreign goods stored 
up in his warehouses, while his. people 
I often heard my father 
tell of once seeing one of Kuakini’s large 
double canoes loaded deep with bales of 
broadcloths and Chinese silks and satins 
which had become damaged by long stor- 
age. They were carried out and dumped 
Probably they had been 
purchased by the stalwart Governor with 
the sandalwood which, in the twenties 
was such a mine of wealth to the chiefs, 


touching at Kaawaloa. 


went naked. 


into the ocean. 


but soon became extirpated. 


My recollection is that very few of the 
people in those early days possessed any 
other form of lamp than kukui kernels 
strung upon the stiff cocoanut midribs 
so as to form candles about 20 inches 
These were held in the hand, and 
nut after nut successively knocked off 
I remember 


long. 


as it became burned out. 
at our night embarkations in the Gov- 


ernor’s canoes near his house, that we 
were lighted by torches made up of five 


or six kukui candles wrapped together in 


lauhala leaves, and burning with a great 
flare and/smoke. On our journey in the 
interior of Hawaii, we encountered stone 
lamps which were merely a small hollow- 
ed stone containing some kind of grease 


in which laid a wick of twisted tapa. 


The people commonly procured fire by 


friction of wood, although some of them 
had old files, from which they elicited 
sparks by strokes from a gun-flint. It 
was common to carry fire in a slow-burn- 
ing tapa-match, especially when they 
wanted to smoke. I first saw fire ob- 
tained from wood at our camp on Ma- 
una Kea. A long dry stick of soft hau 


or linden wood was used. A small stiff 


splinter of very hard wood was held in 
the right hand, and the point rubbed with 
great force and swiftness in a deep 
groove formed in the soft wood by the 
friction. A brown powder soon appeared 
in the end of the groove, began to smoke, 
and ignited. This was deftly caught into 
a little nest of dry fibre and gently blown 
into a flame, which soon grew into an 
immense camp-fire. 

Tron implements were not very abun- 
dant at that time among the people, al- 
though the neolithic age of polished stone 
cutting implements had ended soon after 
Cook had bought “fathom” logs for a 
knife apiece made of hoop-iron. Large 


wooden 
bowls and trays which constituted their 


‘blacksmith. 


numbers of the natives owned little adzes 
formed of a bent steel plane-iron tightly 
lashed to a hard-wood handle composed 
of a small branch with a* piece of the 
tree-stem attached to it. With these 
sharp edged adzes they would deftly dub 
away and carve out almost any desired 
smoothing of timber. Another common 
iron implement was the o-o, or dagger. 
The ancient form of o-o, then still in 
common tse was a long stick of hard- 
wood with a flattened point, held paddle- 
fashion by the squatting laborer, who 
would rapidly clean the ground of weeds 
and break up the soil two or three inches 
deep. The iron o-o was a great improve- 
ment, being a thin oval blade-point with 
a socket into which the long handle was 
inserted. Even this was far behind the 
hoe, with which penetrating blows could 
be struck, notwithstanding Edwin Mark- 
ham’s melancholy lament. The “Man 
with the Hoe” had many centuries’ ad- 
vantage over the kanaka with the oh-oh— 
especially the wooden one. But a Hawai- 
ian preferred to dig on his haunches. 

There was a white blacksmith naméd 
Rice located in Kailua, who must have 
done a considerable business in hammer- 
ing out o-os and bending plane-irons for 
the natives. Mr. Rice was, like nearly 
all the non-missionary whites of those 
days, of irregular habits, and naturally 
hostile to the missionaries, whose efforis 
tended to restrict immoralities. Poor 
Rice suffered in his own family. I re- 
member to have heard, without under- 
standing what it meant, that Rice had a 
terrible time in the elopement of his 
young half-white daughter. He vainly 
searched for her on the premises of a 
white trader, who as he soon after learn- 
ed, had her headed up inside of a cask 
in his shed. Such an escapade, however, 
in those days carried with it no loss of 
character to a damsel in any native com- 
munity. Her only inconvenience would 
be the flogging her irate white parent 
administered. We were all greatly pleas- 
ed to hear not long after we left Kai- 
lua that Mr. Rice had become converted 
and an earnest Christian, under the min- 
istrations of Father Thurston, who had 
himself, like Dr. Lyman Beecher, been a 
Doubtless the anvil is as 
favorable to breeding missionaries as was 
the saw and plane in Nazareth, or the net 
at Bethsaida. 

The natives by the way, wove admir- 
able nets from the splendid olona fibre, 
which they stained dark brown with ku- 
kui juice. The sinkers were pebbles, the 
floats of wiliwili wood. Much fishing 
was accomplished with both seine and 
hook. The ancient bone hooks had dis- 
appeared. Steel fish-hooks were a lead- 
ing article of trade. The fishermen very 
commonly preferred a peculiar form of 
hook which they filed out themselves 
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from large needles; it was without barb, 
the point being bent to one side and curv- 
ed inward. ‘he fisherman’s craft was 
one of great skill and special knowledge. 
Canoes of all sizes were constantly seen 
on the sea, often going out to great dis- 
tances on the usually smooth ocean, that 
vast blue Pacific. 

That Kailua storekeeper needs farther 
notice. He was agent for a leading mer- 
chant at Honolulu. When my father was 
building his house, he used to give his 
workmen written orders on the trader for 
goods. Many orders read, “Please give 
so and so five (more or less) glasses.” 
These “glasses” were miserable little 
shaving mirrors which distorted the fea- 
tures, sold at 25 cents each. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1832, came back from Bos- 
ton the grave inquiry what meant this 
charge against Mr. Bishop of trading 
with the natives in liquor,.as verified by 
these written orders for “glasses,” which 
the Kailua trader had forwarded as evi- 
dence along with other accumulations of 
equally strong testimony to missionary 
hypocrisy, which a Honolulu syndicate 
caused to be published in Boston! 

Missionaries were far more obnoxious 
in those days than ‘missionaries’ sons” 
are now, being even better people than 
the latter, and their white opponents a 
rather hard set. Nearly every half-white 
youth of early days in Hawaii was 
brought up in an atmosphere pervaded 
with the most violent vilification of mis- 
sionaries, and these continual calumnies 
were a frequent theme of discussion in 
the missionary homes. A newspaper in 
Honolulu called the “Sandwich Island 
Gazette,’ teemed with absurd charges 
and rmisconstructions of all kinds, which 
I used to read with much juvenile in- 
dignation. It was certainly a great hard- 
ship for those poor fellows who had com- 
fortably “hung up their consciences at 
Cape Horn,” and were living in serene 
satisfaction after the heathen ethical code, 
to have these perverse missionaries pick 
those .consciences off from the Horn, 
bring them along to Hawaii, wind them 
up and set them running. One may for- 
give “the boys” for displaying some re- 
sentment at being caused to feel what 
sinners they were making of themselves 
among the kanakas. The two elements 
could not come into contact without much 
noisy effervescence. 

Money in those days was hardly a 
medium of exchange among the natives, 
most of whom were not familiar with the 
appearance of coin. 

What coin was in circulation was en- 
tirely Spanish, in dollars, quarters and 
reals, all probably coined in Spanish 
America. In my boyhood I never saw 
a British or United States coin of any 
sort. Gold was not at all in circulation. 
I did see once or twice a Spanish 
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doubloon. Our purchases from the na- 
tives were paid for usually with school 
books and slates, but sometimes with a 
few yards of blue or white cotton cloth, 
or with fish-hooks or horn combs. La- 
bor was hired in the same way. Up to 
1839 on Oahu, the regular wage of or- 
dinary labor was one real or $0.125 a day, 
usually paid by orders on a store. ‘There 
was great poverty, although provident 
natives in good .seasons generally had 
plenty to eat. But any one who had a 
good supply of food, would at once. be 
visited and lived upon by all his kindred. 
Thus all thrift and saving was discourag- 
ed and unknown. The only way to pros- 
per was to be a chief with a good tract 
of land and a body of retainers or serfs. 
Nearly all except the chiefish ones were 
serfs cultivating small allotments, held 
subject to the will of their masters. The 
masters were not commonly severe, yet 
there was much cruel oppression, and lit- 
tle sense of human rights. 

Recurring to the use of agricultural 
implements, I never in early boyhood saw 
a plow, a scythe, or a sickle, and | think, 
not a spade or shovel. My impression is 
that although the soil of Kona is exceed- 
ingly fertile, no plowing is possible on ac- 
count of rocks. Most of the lava streams 
which entirely covered the land were of 
the a-a, or clinker variety. Holes would 
be made with an oo into these rough, 
brittle stone-heaps and a slip of sweet 
potato vine inserted, which would grow 
luxuriantly. Much of the lava had un- 
dergone sufficient decay to form patches 
of very rich soil, in which taro, sugar- 
cane, and bananas grew luxuriantly. 
There were many breadfruit trees on the 
upland, although their fruit did not con- 
stitute any large part of the people’s food. 
We had no wheeled vehicles, not even a 
wheelbarrow. During our last year at 
Kailua a black pony came and was used 
by the two mission families. The two 
clergymen rode it in turn on their short 
trips to preaching stations, and the ladies 
jogged along occasionally on a side-sad- 
dle. None of the natives in those days 
had horses, except the princely class of 
chiefs, and they were generally carried 
on large litters by scores of human 
bearers. 

Objects much in evidence among the 
natives, when visiting or at meetings as 
well as in their homes were their fans, 
and their fly-brushes or kahilis. The 
fans were made from the ends of young 
cocoanut leaves. The broad end being 
elastic, threw the air far more efficiently 
than the stiff fans now commonly braid- 
ed. Get an old-fashioned native fan for 
comfortable use. Small fly-brushes were 
used by all the people. They were about 
four feet long, the upper half of the stick 
having the tail feathers of fowls tied on. 
The kahilis of the chiefs were larger and 


more elaborate. The long handles were 
often beautifully encased with tubes and 
rings of human bone and whale-tooth, 
also turtle-shell, all finely polished. A 
high chief always had two or more at- 
tendants armed with such fly-brushes. 
These chiefs were often unceremonious in 
their visits. At some early date, before 
my birth, my mother’s little sitting-room 
was once invaded by a bevy of ladies led 
by a royal dame, all fresh from their 
sea-bath, and in nature’s array. They 
brought their garments with them, and 
proceeded to dress while they chatted and 
paid the compliments of the day. Those 
were the good old times. 

Our parents were simply clothed in 
garments of light material, black being 
mostly reserved for Sundays. I think 
their cheaper garments were nearly all 
cut and sewed by their wives, and could 
not have been very stylish. They very 
commonly appeared in the old-fashioned 
short jacket. I never saw a frock-coat at 
Kailua, only the claw-hammer. I was 
at one time, about 1835, much impressed 
with the unbecoming appearance of some 
grey cotton coats of the latter denomina- 
tion which the two missionaries wore for 
some time. The waists were very short 
and the claw hammers extremely scant. 

These coats with vests to correspond 
came from an assortment of ready-made 
slops sent out by the treasurer of the 
American Board to our fiscal agent, who 
worked them off on the poor mission- 
aries. Mr. Chamberlain’s own comment 
upon these goods was, that “much of this 
clothing did not appear to be adapted to 
the human form.” It had probably been 
supplied in Boston by some thrifty con- 
tractor, and passed without due inspec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Bishop was an extremely active 
and efficient lady. Rising at 4 a. m., ac- 
complishing all domestic duties and 
schooling her children before nine o’clock, 
she went at that hour into a school ad- 
joining our premises, and taught the na- 
tive children for six solid hours, occa- 
sionally running into the house to see that 
all was straight. She had a native male 
teacher as assistant. Her husband’s 
school work was mainly superintendence 
of other schools in the town and outside. 
A considerable part of his time was occu- 
pied in Bible translation, in which he was 
aided by Goy. Kuakini and other leading 
natives, as “pundits,” or experts in their 
own tongue. Mrs. B. pretty thoroughly 
wore herself out by her energetic labors, 
which caused our removal in 1836 to the 
cooler climate of Ewa, Oahu, with its 
refreshing trade-winds. The trades nev- 
er reached Kailua. Those cool breezes 
banked up against Mauna Kea and Ma- 
una Loa with the lofty upland between 
them. Sometimes a trade wind of extra 
force would tear over the uplands north 
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of Hualalai, and was called a “Mumu- 
ku,’ but that big mountain effectually 


sheltered Kailua from such rushing gales. 
We knew only the land and sea breezes, 
with an occasional Kona or westerly 
storni in the winter, attended by a heavy 
rain. 


Salem Witch Hangings. 


The antipathy of irreligious and “‘lib- 
eral’ men towards Puritanism has in la- 
ter days laid hold of the Salem delusion 
in 1692, in order to reproach our noble 
New England ancestors as being more 
bigoted and cruel than other men. It is 
well therefore to read what was set forth 
about the Salem business by Dr. William 
Frederick Poole thirty years ago in refu- 
tation of the errors of Bancroft and 
Upham who had especially slandered 
Cotton Mather. Dr. Poole wrote as fol- 
lows: ; 

“The storm of terror and death, called 
the Witchcraft Delusion, which swept 
over Europe in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, left its traces on the 
early life of the New England Colonies. 
While it raged in Europe, thirty thou- 
sand victims perished in the British Isl- 
ands, seventy-five thousand in France, 
one hundred thousand in Germany, and 
corresponding numbers in Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. Witchcraft in 
New England was of a sporadic and 
spasmodic type compared with its epide- 
mic and protracted virulence in the Old 
World; and yet the thirty-two executions 
in the iNew England Colonies, for sup- 
posed confederation with devils, have 
filled a larger space in history and in pub- 
lic attention than the thirty thousand 
similar executions which occurred in the 
mother country. English writers at this 
day, when they need striking proof of the 
superstitions of former times, take their 
illustrations from the records of New 
England witchcraft. A full and impar- 
tial account of English and Scottish 
diabolism has never commented itself, as 
a subject of historical investigation, to a 
modern English writer. Such a record as 
New England has of its later witchcraft 
is a desideratum in the historical litera- 
ture of old England. The theme is one 
of strange and perpetual interest; and as 
a subject for psychological study it will 
never lose its hold on the minds of men. 


The recent phenomena which under the | 


names of magic, sorcery, necromancy, en- 
chantment, mesmerism, fetichism, and 
witchcraft are as old as history and uni- 
versal as the human race. The New 
England Colonists had no views concern- 
ing witchcraft and diabolical agency 
which they did not bring with them from 
the Old World. The prosecutions in En- 
gland were never carried on with a blind- 
er zeal and more fatal results than dur- 


ing the first twenty years after Governor 
Winthrop and his company landed at 
Boston. James Howell, who was later 
‘Historical Royal’ to Charles II., says in 
his Familiar Letters, February 3, 1647: 
‘We have multitudes of@witches among 

s; for in Essex.and Suffolk there were 
above two hundred indicted within these 
two years, and above half of them were 
executed.’ February 2, 1647, he writes: 
‘Within the compass of two years, near 
upon three hundred witches were ar- 
raigned, and the major part of them ex- 
ecuted in‘Essex and Suffolk only. Scot- 
land swarms with them more and more 
and persons of good quality are CeCe’ 
daily.’ 

Sir William Blackstone more hen sev- 
enty years after the last witch was ex- 
ecuted in New England wrote: 

“To deny the possibility, nay, actual 
existence of witchcraft and sorcery, is at 
once flatly to contradict the revealed 
Word of God in various passages in both 
the Old and the New Testaments; and 
the thing itself is a truth to which every 
nation in the world hath, in its turn, 
borne testimony, either by examples, 
seemingly well attested, or by prohibitory 
laws, which at least suppose the possibil- 
ity of commerce with evil spirits.” 

“And yet our American School His- 
tories of the United States continue 
blindly to follow Bancroft and Upham in 
representing the pitiful Salem delusion as 
a product of Puritan bigotry, whereas it 
was only a slight sporadic outbreak of 
what was at that time sending to haiter 
and stake over 300,000 victims in Europe 
and Britain. But such is the prevalent 
antipathy to Puritanism, which stops ai 
no slander. 


Hawaiian Witchcraft. 


The editor of the Hawaian Star has 
an extended familiarity with the condi- 
tions of Hawaiian life; he writes as fol- 
lows: 

“The kahuna, in spite of all law against 
his or her practice is still with us, and 
is every now and again credited with a 
death. The curious thing is that there 
are Americans and Europeans here who 
fully believe in the kahuna. It is an odd 
type of mind, but one quite understand- 
able. Witches are still believed in by 
many people, and the same low type of 
intellect believes in the kahuna. This be- 
lief or semi-belief is not by any means 
confined to the uneducated. There are 
reversions to low ancestral type which in 
spite of all education have a _ very 
thorough belief in both witchcraft and 
kahunaism, It is very odd, but it is very 
thaex, 

We were formerly acquainted with an 
Englishman of considerable mental force 
who had made his home for thirty years 


in a remote district of Maui, and had 
raised a Hawaiian .family. He was 
known to be a thorough believer in the 
supernatural powers claimed by the kahu- 
nas, otherwise medicine men or wizards. 
‘There is ample evidence that the kahu- 
nas themselves believe in their own magic 
powers, although they do not scruple to 
reinforce those powers with fraud to any | 
extent. It seems probable that in com- 
mon with persons of their craft in all 
heathen countries, they have learned to 
employ physical and mental laws of an 
occult sort, and are thus enabled really 


to produce sickness and death, as well as 


to counteract the same. 

These practices of sorcery are intimate- 
ly connected with the. worship of the — 
heathen deities, both the greater and the - 
lesser- gods. They are thus powerful © 
allies of heathen idolatry. Like all priest- 
craft, they are also allied to political 
tyranny, and are destructive to political 
liberty. Whoever opposes the despot 
stands in fear of his ally the kahuna. 
Kalakaua undertook to propagate this 
unholy terror in order to establish his 
own corrupt despotic power. For this 
purpose he organized sorcery in his “Ha- 
le Naua” society, and made himself the 
chief sorcerer, and caused himself to be 
habitually worshipped as a god. 

A late eminent Hawaiian is believed to 
have gone to his death in consequence of 
kahuna machinations. It was probably 
true. He was an earnest and active 
Christian, but that had not sufficiently 
emancipated this good man from inherit- 
ed and deep rooted proclivities to super- 
stition, to enable him to withstand the in- 
sistent warnings and admonitions of his 
friends and associates added*to thse of 
the sorcerers. The writer has known a 
prominent and honored Hawaiian pastor 
to yield to the importunity of his family 
and employ a sorcerer in a futile effort 
to save the life of a sick relative. Next 
to social immorality, sorcery is doubtless 
a chief cause of the wasting away of this 
amiable Hawaiian race, both by direct 
and indirect influence. It is diametrical- 
ly opposed to all rational care of health | 
and to sanitation. ; 


Papa lta the Fire-walker. 


A Polynesian kahuna or sorcerer from 
one of the Southern islands, has just been 
giving in this city, exhibitions of his pow- 
er to walk upon red-hot stones, before 
crowds of spectators. The verified facts 
are as follows: A trench of six feet wide, 
sixteen feet long, and four feet deep was 
filled with dry cordwood over which 
rocks were piled to several feet in depth. 
The wood was lighted and burned for 
several hours, bringing the stones to a_ 
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considerable heat. All being in readiness 


and an audience assembled within a cur- 
paying one dollar 
apiece, Papa Ita proceeded to walk bare- 
footed over the heated stones. First the 
stones were punched and levelled by long 
poles which took fire in the process. 
Papa Ita then went around the trench, 
muttering incantations to his gods, and 
thrashing the stones with a bunch of ti- 
leaves, after which he walked twice or 
thrice the length of the heated stones 
with bare feet. 

At the close of the second performance, 


a soldier named Murray followed the ka- 
huna over the stones, having only stock- 
ings over his feet, repeating the action. 
it would appear that the stones were far 
from being red-hot. 

‘The city papers denounce the perfor- 
mance as a “take” and a fraud. That 
this is the truth respecting it, would seem 
to be confirmed by the fact that Papa 
lta’s white managers resented Murray’s 
efforts to prove the fraud, and treated 
him with great violence. Fifteen hun- 
dred dollars of tickets are said to have 
been sold for the first performance. 

This fire-walking 1s circumstantially 
described as a well-known performance in 
the South Pacific Islands, and in several 
Asiatic countries, including Japan. It is 
always accompanied by idolatrous incan- 
tations. We have deemed it quite pos- 
sible that the kahuna, or Tohunga, was 
able with no real supernatural aid, but by 
the quasi-hypnotic effect of his incanta- 
tions, to generate in himself some kind of 
a t@ance condition, allied perhaps to hyp- 
notism. He might thereby avail himself 
of some occult natural. law, not under- 
' stood by our present science, which would 
- enable him to repel and withstand the ef- 
fects of heat. We present this as a mere 
conjecture, in the interest of denying any 
fancied supernatural intervention of the 
gods or demons in whose existence and 
power even the Christianized Polynesians 
. more or less believe. 

The performances of Papa Ita, as de- 
scribed by the) seporters, would seem to 
belong toa lower and vulgar class of 
mere deception. The venerable Tohunga, 
however, received the venerating ‘homage 
of many enthusiastic Hawaiians, who be- 
lieved him to possess “the great power 
Gt the gods’ (Acts 8, 19). He is evi- 
dently a very able missionary of.the old 
native Polytheism. Perhaps he is not 
much more so than some of these old Ha- 
waiian kahunas, of whom the majority 
of the natives still stand more or less in 
awe. Papa Ita is a powerful reinforce- 
ment to their destructive influence, which 
is a leading factor in the wasting away 
of the native race. 


tained enclosure, 


Is Prohibition a Failure? 

Mr, Francis Murphy so speaks of it. 
His work in winning intemperate men 
from their deadly habit is inestimably 
noble and precious. Yet 
thereby compelled to adopt all his opin- 
ions in respect to other means ot with- 
standing the evils of intemperance. Mr. 
Murphy speaks of Prohibition in Maine 
as being a failure, because, as all admit, 
it has not, after a half. century of opera- 
tion, made it impossible in most towns 
for any one thirsty for strong drink to 
obtain it. The sufficient answer to this 
seems to be that the Maine law does 
secure an enormous restriction in the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, and an immense 
diminution in their consumption. ‘Their 
sale and use are attended with great dif- 
ficulties and disadvantages. These facts 
sufficiently prove the law to be effective, 
even though it fails extensively to sup- 
press the evil thing. No law accom- 
plishes that result. No practicable 
amount of police activity can entirely 
suppress gambling dens or brothels; but 
we cordially recognize the salutary effect 
of prohibitory laws in restricting and 
minimizing those evils. 

Perhaps the most important effect se- 
cured by the legal prohibition of the saie 
of liquor, is the removal of open and pub- 
lic temptation. The tempting drink is 
kept out of sight and hidden. It is not 
glitteringly exposed to view in gorgeous 
saloons. Men cannot easily invite eaca 
other to drink. Careless or wayward 
youth are not constantly incited to in- 
dulge in a popular evil practice. The 
bulk of the temptation is removed from 
those who have not yet become victims to 
the compelling inward thirst. Reforma- 
tion becomes easier when the temptation 
is withdrawn from public view. Like ad- 
vantages are secured by the legal suppres- 
sion of brothels and gambling hells. The 
bulk of the external and open temptation 
is destroyed. 

One never hears the dealers in intoxi- 
cants favoring prohibitory laws. They 
do not for the simple reason that those 
laws suppress four-fifths of their trade. 
They may decry prohibition as being in- 
effective. All the same they recognize it 
as their deadly enemy. 

As to Prohibition in Hawaii, or in the 
City of Honolulu, THe FRIEND is in favor 
of it whenever the voters are ready to 
enact such a law. We feel sure that pro- 
hibition cannot be enforced here until a 
majority of our citizens favor it. For this 
reason we are opposed to any attempts 
by Congress to enact a Prohibitory Law 
for Hawaii. It must be done by our- 
selves, or be ineffective. 


we are not 


Some of Murphy’s Talk. 


Francis Murphy spoke to men at Cen- 
tral Union Sunday afternoon, the 2oth, 
and in a powerful exhortation to total ab- 
stinence from liquor caused many of his 
hearers to weep with him. Among the 
more striking sentences uttered by Mr, 
Murphy were the following: : 

This subject is always old and always 
new. 

Hardly one but has seen some near one 
wrecked or drowned inthe sea of drink. 

The cup of fellowship is a bottomless 
pit. © 

Liquor darkens the palace as well as 
the hut. 

All who begin to drink are volunteers. 
No one is forced to enlist in the drunk- 
ard’s rank. 

Christ is the gold cure for drink. 

Be high-toned; be an aristocrat. 

The gospel of Christ makes people 
have carriages to ride in. 

The liquor question is for you to settle 
alone. 

The poverty that goes with drink is 
dark as hell. 

When a man signs the pledge give him 
work. It will keep him strong. 

Don’t live on the doubtful side of life. 

When a man takes the pledge tell him 
he will keep it. 

300st up. the reformed man. 
he’s all right. 

Throw out the life-line. 
saver.—P. C. Advertiser. 


Tell him 


Love is a 


Miss Eliza Talcott. 


This able and experienced missionary 
has spent several months in earnest and 
vigorous work among the Japanese in 
these Islands, including many weeks both 
on Hawaii and on Maui. She is now 
about to sail for her old field of Jabor in 
Japan. 

Miss Dudley of the Japan Mission has 
also just given Honolulu friends another 
glimpse of her pleasant face. Several 
earnest Christian women in Hawaii are 
bearing good fruit of former training by 
both of these noble and capable teachers. 


Opium is Free. 


By a recent construction of the courts, 
there is declared to be no longer any re- 
striction upon the possession or use of 
opium. Thus there is opened a most 
active agency for the poisoning and de- 
stroying of the population of this Terri- 
tory. Its most destructive effects will be 
upon the native Hawaiians, large num- 
bers of whom will fall victims to the 
appetite for the drug. The natives have 
little control over any appetite that gets 
possession of them. The experience of 
former years shows that they will rapidly 


fall into an extremely excessive use of! 
the drug, and die in a short time. 


What Honolulu Needs. 


“Yes, sir,’ said a progressive citizen 
yesterday, “Honolulu needs a charter to 
make it a live town. There is not an- 
other seaport in the world which hasn’t 
a line of saloons and dance-houses on 
the waterfront. Look at this Quaker set- 
tlement without a single red light burn- 
ing within rifle shot of the docks. I tell 
you the sooner we have a city the quicker 
Honolulu will get civilized.”"—P. C. Ad- 
vertiser. 

Honolulu has too long been afflicted by 
the missionaries. It 
needs modernizing by a complete organ- 
ization of bosses ‘and ward-heelers. 


Dr. E. S, Chapman. 


The Rev. Dr. E. S. Chapman arrived 
in Honolulu on the 30th ult. in the inter- 
ests of Temperance Work. He is the 
editor: of the Oakland Searchlight, and 
secretary of the California State Anti- 
Saloon League. He hopes to be able to 
strike a few blows at the saloon evil in 
Honolulu. He is announced to preach in 
Central Union Church on the evening of 
the 3d inst. 

Speaking of the difference between Mr. 
Murphy’s method of temperance work 
and his own, Dr. Chapman says: ‘‘Mr. 
Murphy and myself are both laboring for 
the same object, but in different fields. 
He seeks to cure the snake-bite, and 1 am 
trying to kill the snake.’’ 


Railway Terminus and Wharves. 


Improvements at the harbor terminus 
of the railway are steadily progressing. 
Great wharves have been established, 
with immense corrugated iron ware- 
houses, and crowds of large ships. One 
new slip of 1200 feet length and too of 
width is being excavated by a dredger 
through the mud fiat. The mud from 
this and other dredgings has filled the 
whole of the great ponds and shoals east 
of the Prison. A street has been built 
and macadamized from a point on the 
road somewhat makai of the prison 
across the flat to makai of the wharves. 


Steam Freighting Line. 


The Californian is the first ship arrived 
to open the new Cape Horn line of steam 
sugar freighters to New York. She is 
now loading with sugar at the Oahu 
Railway wharf. She will soon proceed 
to Hilo to complete her cargo of 8000 
tons. The Californian is to be speedily 
followed by a succession of several very 
large new steam freighters, named Ha- 
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wanan, American, Oregonian, Alaskan, 
Texan, and so on. They are expected 
to land their sugar at New York in sixty 
days from Honolulu, returning with car- 
goes of merchandise for San Francisco 
and this port. Thus are, sailing ships 
around the Cape.superseded by mam- 
moth steamers through the Straits of 
Magellan. 


Army Transport Line. 


Probably few of our readers on the 
Mainland are aware that Uncle Sam 
maintains a fortnightly line of splendid 
large Army Transports which call at Ho- 
nolulu on their way to Manila, touch- 


ing monthly at Guam. In returning, they 
take the northerly route via Japan. That 
route is stormy and rough and has caus- 
ed great suffering to the returning in- 
valid soldiers. It is not improbable that 
they will in the future be ordered to 
take the southern route both ways. 
Though longer, there is less wear and 
peril to ships and companies. The nu- 
merous horse and mule transports find 
it necessary to rest their animals for a 
week on shore at Honolulu, after the first 
severities of the long voyage. 


Road Above Diamond Head. 


Last Monday we accidentally stumbled 
upon a new road under construction, of 
whose existence we had no previous in- 
timation, but which is full of interest. 
Statements had appeared in the local pa- 


pers that a road was being constructed 
around Diamond Head, which any one 
would naturally infer to be around the 
sea-base of the Head, no intimation be- 
ing made that the road was being con- 
structed around the upper side of the 
great tuff-cone, as is the fact. The road 
starts from a point midway of the upper 
side of Kapiolani Park. [t completes a 
half-circle around the splendid cone, ter- 
minating on the shore at Kaalawai, which 
is in the bight of the western bay formed 
by the junction of the very remarkable 
promontory of Kupikipikio with the 
mainland. The road is now almost en- 
tirely graded, lacking chiefly a good bal- 
lasting with the tuff which lies close 
above the road along its whole length. 

This adds another to the many inter- 
esting drives in the suburbs of the city. 
It affords much important study to the 
geologist. A number of instructive ex- 
posures of rock are made along the line. 
It affords easy access to the Kupikipikio 
peninsula, which is the subject of much 
questioning and controversy as to its 
origin. We hope very soon to propound 
a theory which may prove conclusive up- 
on the main points of that question. 


[ER ebruary, 1gol. 


‘Rapid Transit Progress. 


The streets have been quite extensive- 
ly torn up during the past three months 
in laying the rails for the electric cars. 
The buildings for the works are nearly 
completed, and machinery going in. 
Manager Ballentine promises to have a 
good extent of line in operation by April 
Ist. Our past experience of new enter- 
prises in Honolulu inclines us to allow 
him till June ist. We have got along 
comfortably many years with the old 
horseless (mule) cars, and are not as, 
impatient as most of our juniors are, to 
spin along faster. 


About 400 new immigrant laborers 
from Porto Rico have arrived, and have 
been distributed to various plantations. 
The first arrivals are all reported as doing 
well, and satisfied with their conditions. 
Some 700 more are expected in a few 
weeks. 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


It is the old story of “hope deferred,” 
until hope has nearly died out in this Ha- 
walian community. And yet many evi- 
dences continue that the workers in 
charge of this undertaking to communi- 
cate between the islands, are still laboring 
to complete the arrangements. It has 
repeatedly been intimated that they were 
just on the point of despatching mes- 
sages. But no messages have been sent 
or received, at least, by the business pub- 
lic. Possibly we may be able next month 
to record something more satisfactory. 
It is stated that all the stations have been 
removed to low ground. The onegre- 
cently on Kaimuki hill is now on the 
beach over a mile south. 


Kahuku Mill Work. 


Kahuku Mill, at the north point of 
Oahu, produced sugar in 1900 as fol- 
lows: 


From Kahuku~cane./) 2 gee 5,288 tons 
Waialua cane ¥:4--jee 236° 
Laiescané:. .* ike ae 20570," 

5,819 tons 


The Mormon 60 per cent share of the 
Laie sugar was worth in the market 
$13,600, which must have gone far 
towards sustaining their Agricultural 
Mission establishment. 

Kahuku estimates 5,419 tons from its 
own cane this year. 


Record of Events. 


Jan. 1st—New Year’s illustrated edi- 
tion of the Advertiser exhausts the paper 
supply therefor and proves insufficjent 
for the demand.—The New Year opens ~ 
with a sad story in the death of W, 
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Horace Wright from poison, self admin-;day—A_ spell of unusual high trade- 


istered—Col. Soper disposes of his seat 
in the Stock Exchange for $5,500—A 
Japanese sustains serious injury from an 
explosion of giant powder at Pacific 
‘Heights, from which the children of J. 
B. Pratt narrowly escape. 

2nd.—First batch of negro laborers ar- 
rive from Tennessee, by the Zealandia, 
for plantation work in these islands; 15 
Men and six wormen.—David Center, an 
experienced and successful sugar planta- 
tion manager, passes away at the Queen’s 
Hospital after a three weeks’ illness. 

3rd—A number of citizens meet’ to 
consider the advisability of a Fish Pro- 
tective Association. Due progress was 
made and the chairman authorized to ap- 
point a committee to submit a plan of 
organization—Unknown incendiary at- 
tempts to burn the residence of F. W. 
Macfarlane, Beretania street, near Puna- 
hou, but is frustrated by the timely ar- 
rival of Patrolman Vida. 

4th.—Republican City Charter Com- 
mittee submit two reports, the majority 
favoring a plan to embrace the whole isl- 
and of Oahu, while the minority present- 
ed one restricted to the Kona district. 

6th Miss A. L. Murcutt delivers an 
afternoon address at the Opera House on 
Honolulu’s Greatest Need, holding her 
large audience in deepest interest. 

8th—The Aloha Aina and Kalaiaina 
Societies amalgamate with the Indepen- 
dents. 

gth.—Louis Langfield, a driver for the 
Oahu Ice Company, is thrown from the 
seat of his wagon and meets a terrible 
death beneath its wheels. 

roth—Timely discovery of a midnight 
blaz@ averts serious consequences in the 
lodging structures, etc., near the Or- 
pheum, on Fort street—Francis Murphy, 
the Blue Ribbon temperance advocate, en 
route to the Colonies, is induced to stop 
over for a short season’s work in this 
city. 

13th—Mr. Murphy begins his series 
of gospel temperance meetings at the 
Central Union Church, which is crowded 
to hear him, in spite of stormy weather ; 
at the close of the address over one hun- 
dred responded to his appeal to sign the 
pledge. 

16th—The City of Peking brings the 
second lot of Porto Rican laborers, some 
400, about half are women and children 
—a pitiable looking lot—Samples of 
cleaned sisal fibre, from the Hawaiian 
Fibre Co.’s farm, between Ewa mill and 
Barber’s point, placed on exhibition in 
this city attracts favorable comment.—A 
seven year old Chinese girl in recklessly 
attempting to cross the street ahead of 
hack horse is knocked down and fatally 
injured, death ensuing in twelve hours. 

17th—Anniversary of the downfall of 
the monarchy, a partially observed holi- 


wind, causing much commotion among 
the shipping. Schooner Mokihana goes 
ashore at Waianae.—Preliminary meet- 
ing of business men toward organization 
of a Honolulu» Merchants’ Association.— 
Quarterly meeting of the Associated 
Charities, at which an enlarged sphere of 
helpfulness, and two new society affilia- 
tions were reparted—The temperance 
meetings conducted by- Francis Murphy 
are proving a great help to many. 

19th.—Papa Ita, a ‘Tahitian, gives an 
exhibition of walking on hot stones. A 
heavy shower just before the perfor- 
mance interfered with its success both 
from the kahuna’s and public’s stand- 
point. 

21st—A man who had given his name 
as Samuels is found dead in his bed at 
the Sailors’ Home. Upon an inquest 
held subsequently the case is supposed to 
be one of suicide—Schooner Twilight 
returns again to port in distress. 

23rd.—Albert Hermanson, in a fit of 
despondency, hangs himself; leaving a 
helpless invalid wife in sore distress — 
Mr. Murphy closes his series of temper- 
ance services at the Central Union 
Church, a large audience again attending 
on the occasion. ; 

24th.—Papa Ita repeats his feat of 
walking over hot stones barefoot, but the 
performance ends in a row between a 
soldier, the manager and certain police 
officers —Paul Egry, violinist, gives his 
farewell concert at the Opera House — 
E. C. Kaufmann, a member of the band, 
fearing arrest takes his life with a pistol. 

25th.—Rev. Mr. Cory and his co-work- 
ers give an “at home” at the Christian 
Church, which proves a social and artis- 
tic success, many of the soldiers in port 
participating—The Scots of the city 
honor the memory of Burns by a full at- 
tendance at the celebration by the Scot- 
tish Thistle Club, at Waverly Hall.— 
News received of ‘the serious illness of 
Queen Victoria.—Sixty-five Portuguese, 
from the Eastern States, arrive per Zea- 
landia for plantation service. 

26th.—Kukuma, the watchman at Wil- 
cox’s poi factory, was attacked by some 
person unknown, and horribly butchered 
at an early hour this morning. When 
found he was unable to speak and died 
at the hospital in the afternoon without 
having been able to give any clue—Ho- 
nolulu Merchants’ Association perfects 
organization.—Supreme Court renders a 
decision declaring the license tax illegal. 

27th.—Francis Murphy puts in a full 
day's work in various parts of the city 
by way of farewell services. 

29th.—A two story dwelling near the 
Honolulu Iron Works, Kakaako, is de- 
stroyed by fire, and an adjoining store- 
house badly damaged. 

30th.—Arrival of the Sonoma, 5 days 


“BALDWIN—At Hamakuapoko 


and 20 hours from San Francisco, bring- 
ing a large list of passengers for this 
port, followed a few hours later by the 
Hong Kong Maru, which left ahead. 
The sad news of the death of Queen Vic- 
toria, though somewhat expected, shocks 
the community. 

3ist.—Five distributing clerks of the 
Post Office struck last evening for extra 
pay for overtime work. With three out- 
going steamer mails today, the office has 
had its hands full—Francis Murphy 
leaves on the Sonoma for the Colonies.— 
Prof. W. D. Alexander, surveyor-general 
ever since the establishment of the 
bureau, resigns to take charge of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey work at this 
point—Rey. and Mrs. Wm. M. Kincaid 
threw open their new home, on Thurston 
avenue, from 7:30 to Io p. ms The re- 
ception was very general; largely attend- 
ed and enjoyable throughout. 


BIRTHS. 


WILDER—At Paris, France, Dec. 5th, 1900, to 
the wife of Jas. A. Wilder, a son. 


Maui, Jan. 5th, 
1901, to the wife of B. H. Baldwin, a son. 

JUDD—In Honolulu, Jan. 6th, to the wife of 
A. F. Judd, a son. 

ANDERSON—Jan. 12th, to the of H. 
Anderson, of Maui, a daughter. 

BRUNDAGE—In this city, on Jan. 15th, to the 
wife of N. W. Brundage, a daughter. 

SMITH—In this city, Jan. 26th, to the wife of 
A. T. Smith, a daughter. 

GUILD—In this city, Jan. 27th, to the wife of 
Andrew Guild, a daughter. 


wife 


HITCHCOCK—In Hilo, Hawaii, Jan. 22nd, to 
the wife of EH. N. Hitchcock, a daughter. 
BALDING—At Wainaku, Hilo, Hawaii, Jan. 


23rd, to the wife of E. T. Balding, a daughter. 
DEATHS. 


CENTER—In this city, Jan. 2nd, at the Queen’s 


Hospital, David Center, of Maui, aged 44 
years. 
JUDD—In Honolulu, Jan. 8th, infant son of 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert F. Judd. 

LANGFELD—In this city, Jan. 9th, from an 
accident, Louis Langfeld, aged —. 

McINTYRE—At Honolulu, Jan. 10th, George 
McIntyre, aged 55, a native of Tahiti. 

GARTENBERG—At Waikiki, Jan. 20th, of 
heart disease, Mrs. A. Gartenberg, daughter 
of J. W. Maguire. 

CARTER—In this city, Jan. 22nd, Dorothy, in- 
fant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Carter, 
aged 1 year and 4 months. 

DEXTER—At Woodland, Cal., Jan. 9th, T. J. 
Dexter, aged 70 years, 2 months and 18 days; 
beloved father of Mrs. C. E. Frasher, of Ho- 
nolulu. 

ROSENBERG—In San Francisco, Jan. 11, Louis 
P. Rosenberg, relict of the late Fanny Ros- 
enberg, and beloved father of Mrs. S. W. 
Lederer, of Honolulu, a native of Hanover, 
Germany, aged 72 years 11 months and 11 


days. 
BIRT —In this city, Jan. 18th, Mabel Ireine, 


daughier of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Birt; aged 
2 years, 2 months. 
CLOUD—In this city, Jan. 18th,» Elizabeth 


Lowry Cloud, of pneumonia, after a short ill- 
ness; a native of Philadelphia. 


MARRIAGES. 


O’CONNELL-BEMROSE—At the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Jan. 1, 1901, Patrick James 
O’Connell to Mabel M. Bemrose, Rev. G. L. 
Pearson officiating. 

LOWELL-M’LAIN—At the residence of Mr. W. 
L. Eaton, Jan. 2ist, by the Rev. G. L. Pear- 
son, Mr. Walter D. Lowell to Miss Mina T. 
McLain, both of Spreckelsville, Maui. 

MASON-MULLEN—In this city, Jan. 23rd, at 
the Methodist parsonage, by the Rev.®G. L. 
Pearson, Robt. L. Mason to Miss Clara L. 
Mullen. 

TAYLOR-MOORE—In Honolulu, Jan. 30th, 
Rev. W. M. Kincaid J. Lawton Taylor 
Miss Louise Moore. 

HAWK-MARSHICEK—At the Methodist par- 
sonage, this city, Jan. 31st, by the Rev. G. 
L. Pearson, Wm. Hawk, of Alameda, Cal., to 
Miss Annie Marshicek, of Milwaukee, Wis, 
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This page is devoted to the interests of the Ha- 
waiian Board of Missions, and the Editor, ap- 
pointed by the Board, is responsible for its con- 
tents. 


Rev. O. P. EMERSON ee DULOR: 


Statements have been made in the daily 
papers to the effect that the annual meet- 
ing of the Hawaiian Evangelical Asso- 
ciation is to be held next June in Hilo. 
It is but just to state that though the 
matter has been under contemplation, 
nothing has yet been decided. As there 
are important matters to come up for 
discussion at this meeting which will 
make it rather necessary for the Associa- 
tion to be in easy communication with 
its Board; it may be best not to have the 
meeting away from Honolulu this year. 


The aged missionary veteran, Rey. 
James Kekela, is wanted back in the 
Marquesas. Were the way thither easy 
and inexpensive he would certainly go. 
He is restless at thought of dropping 
work entirely and yet he seems too old 
a man to do much more. 


Mr. H. Kk. Poepoe, who, for the last 
six months has done such acceptable 
work in the Kaumakapili parish, and 
whom many in the parish would like to 
see made associate pastor with Rev. Ti- 
moteo, has temporarily. entered the work 
on Maui. He is at present doing even- 
gelistic work with Mr. Leadingham and 
his theological students. His future field 
of work i not yet decided. He is want- 
ed both on Maui and Oahu. He will 
probably go to the field that gives him 
the heartiest and promptest invitation. 


Miss Malone writes: I found that the 
Gilbert Islanders at Lahaina were church- 
goers. The women make hats, the men 
fish and so their needs are met. They do 
not rank well as workers on the planta- 
tion. They are however open to influence 
and I think they will take their place as 
workers. They have worshipped in an 
old building belonging to the Hawaiian 
church. Through various efforts some 
money was raised and $93 worth of ma- 
terial was bought. The plantation added 
to the amount, but they have lacked 
somewhat the leadership and the means 
to utilize the material. The women gave 
nineteen hats for the benefit of the 
church. Mr. E. H. Carleton in charge 
of the industrial department at Lahaina- 
lunasewas put in charge, the minister, 
Rev. Lutera and several of the Gilbert 
Islanders giving their services. It was 
found impossible to repair the church (a 
small meeting house). There was only 
one thing to do, to remove it. A founda- 
tion has been made, but there was a lack 


of material for the superstructure. There 
follows a list of things needed. 

The Japanese men who are building 
the Lahaina Kindergarten will take the 
contract for building this church (chapel ) 
for $95.00. ‘The Gilbert Islanders will 
paint and whitewash, will the Hawatian 
Board furnish the material and the $95 
to put up this church? ‘The congrega- 
tion seldom goes below. forty. 

Vhe churen building at Kahakuloa is 
in a sad condition. We have on hand 
the money to pay for the labor of repair, 
but there is needed new material—will 
the Hawaitan Board send the material? 

The past year Hon. H. P. Baldwin has 
paid for the new seminary building 
(almost $30,000), the kindergarten at 
Lahaina, and heiped generously in re- 
pairing churches, aside from being the 
Pastors’ Aid Society for Maui and Mo- 
lokai. lurthermore, his generous help 
is needed in the ‘erection of a Chinese 
church and school in Wailuku. So I 
hope the Hawaiian Board will see its way 
clear to give aid in the two cases men- 
tioned, at Lahaina and Kahakuloa. 

The work upon the settlement build- 
ing and grounds has occupied my time, 
but I hope soon to tour again on this 
island and on Molokai. 


The Evangelistic Tour of the North 
Pacific Missionary Institute— 
The Work at Kaneohe. 


By Rev. J. Leadingham. 


Mr. Richards being detained in Ho- 
nolulu by other duties, four students and 
myself went first to Kaneohe on Friday, 
December 21st. We found that the no- 
tice had gone abroad that we would give 
an ‘exhibition of the magic lantern in the 
evening. Although this had not been our 
intention, it was thought best to do so in 
view of the expectation of the people; 
and so we did, using the pictures illustrat- 
ing the life of the Prodigal ‘Son. The 
next evening these pictures were repeat- 
ed by request, and some others from the 
scenes of Christ’s early life were shown 
in addition, the exhibition in edch case 
being accompanied by the telling of the 
story and the drawing of lessons from it. 
On Sunday there was the regular Sunday 
School followed by a preaching service; 
and this was followed an hour later by a 
prayer meeting, it being the custom of 
the people in Kaneohe to have both the 
services on Sunday before the people re- 
turn to their homes. It was now within 
two days of Christmas and as the peo- 
ple were busy getting the children ready 
for a Sunday School ‘gathering to be held 
at Waialua on December 29th and 3oth, 
we concluded that it was best to post- 
pone the rest of our work till the holi- 
day season was over, So on Monday 


evening we helped the people with the 
magic lantern in a concert they had pre- 
pared for that evening to raise money 
tor the trip to Waialua. Then on Christ- 
mas morning we came back to Honolulu. 

We went the second time on January 
3d, being followed: by Mr. Richards on 
the 5th.’ On the first evening we used 
the lantern again, showing pictures from 
the life of Christ closing with a picture 
of the crucifixion and one illustrating 
the words, “Behold I stand at’ the door 
and knock.” A sermon was preached on 
the thoughts suggested by these last two 
pictures. Christ's redemptive work for 
us was dwelt upon and the closing 
thought was that he now sought admit- 
tance into our lives. At the close the 
opportunity was given to all who were 
willing to admit Christ into their lives, 
to signify it by rising. Aside from the 
Chureh members who rose were eleven 
others. The meeting had been marked 
throughout by a very close attention and 
deep interest and those who rose evident- 
ly did so deliberately and with a clear 
purpose in so doing. The following 
evening after another sermon, another 
opportunity was given for those who so 
wished to rise and three more stood up. 
This made the number of those who sig- 
nified their purpose in this way to become 
Christians, fourteen. One interesting 
fact was that two of this number were 
Chinese and two others part Chinese. 
The assurances given by most of these 
persons in private conversations after- 


ward indicated a sincere desire to do in ~ 


reality what they had professed. The 
Sunday School and morning service on 
Sunday were conducted by Mr. Richards 
followed in the evening by a testimony 
meeting with which this most interest- 
ing work at Kaneohe closed, and we all 
returned to Honolulu the next morning. 
The church at Kaneohe has been supplied 
for the past two years by one of the stu- 
dents of the Institute, Mr. Wm. Hale- 
ole; and at the unanimous desire of the 
people, he was left behind to follow up 
the work by looking after those who had 
confessed Christ, and attending to the 
other affairs of the Church. 


The many old friends in Hawaii of 
Joel Bean will be glad to read the fol- 
lowing lines written by him for the As- 
sociated Charities Century Festival, New 
England Dinner Day, at San Jose, Cal., 
Dec. 31st, 1900. 


A RETROSPECT. 
Life in New England Seventy Years 
Ago. 


Home 


Some past their three score years and ten, 
Remain, with pen and tongue, 

To tell how life was faring when 
The Century was young, 
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Those distant years so tranquil seem,— 
So free from rush and strife, 

Hre Hiectricity and Steam 
Quickened the pace of life. 


New Hngiland hills had never heard 
Shrieks from the iron horse, 

No Lightning yet had winged a word, 
By the device of Morse. 

No street cars passing up and down, 
No bicycles were known; 

Folks could not talk from town to town 
Upon the Telephone. 


No daily papers tidings brought 
From all the wide world o’er. 

Of battles fought and havoc wrought 
Only the day before. 


Our mothers from the flax and wool 
Our clothing spun and wove, 

And kept their tempting cupboards full 
Without the cooking-stove. 


The coals were kept from going out 
Upon the hearth at night, i 

For matches had not come about 
The fires anew to light. 


Girls who in household arts were taught 
And boys who held the plow, 

Head many hours with pleasure fraught 
As keen as any now. 


The huskings and the apple-bees 
Came with the opening year; 
Feasts of ingathering were these 

The harvest home to cheer. 


The spelling schools of winter nights; 
Sleigh-rides, with jinglifg bells; 
The holidays in haying time 
On huckleberry hills; 


And in our own home-life we found 
Our best perennial joys 

Varied with every season’s round 
To happy girls and boys. 


The. fireside where we gathered in, 
When evening chores were done, 
Was witness to a lively scene 
Of study, work, and fun. 


The presence of some welcome guest, 
Or teacher, ‘‘boarding sound,” 


- To talk on common themes gave zest 


Anu subjects more profound. 


We listened to the legends old 
Of regions round about; 

Riddles were guesséd and stories told, 
And hardest ‘sums worked out.” 


‘The apple-dish was passed of course, 


And from the hogshead rows 
The cider-mug was filled for guests 
Who such a beverage chose. 


The storm might beat and drift without, 
But all within was bright, 

Where books were read and stockings knit 
By fire and candle-light. 


Sometimes, as in the sugar-camp, : 
Or hauling in the hay, 

Or washing sheep, or shoveling snow, 
Our work was turned to play. 


The farmer drove his oxen then, 
By hand the corn was hoed; 

The sickle cut the fields of grain, 
By seythe the grass was mowed. 


New: England dear! we love it yet, 
Its mountains, woods and hills, 


j Its fields stone walled, and pastures green, 
Its singing brooks and rills. 


The good old days we well may praise 
For priceless legacies; 

But who can say “the former days 
Were better days than these!” 


We lived within a little world, 

{ With its horizon near; 

Our narrow sect seemed all that held 
A Christian ‘‘title clear.” 


Now, children of one family 
We round one table sit. 

And in fraternal fellowship 
All Christian hearts are knit. 


The Pilgrim and the Puritan 

H Have spanned the continent; 

| With nobler thoughts of God and man 
| They have enlarged their tent. 


Tho’ sin abounds, and suffering sore, 

In every land and zone, 
; Yet Grace and Truth abound the more, 
And Christ leads on His own, 


Our birthright is a precious boon— 
A sacred heritage, 

To be improved and built upon, 
Upon a wider stage 

That what our Pilgrim Fathers won. 
May bless the coming age. 


Napoleon a Gambier. 


Supreme power, then, destroyed the 


balance of his judgment and common | 
sense, and so brought about his fall. But! 


;it was not the only cause. There was 
another factor. He was deeply imbued 
with the passion of warfare. 
ficult to realize the full strength of this 


fascination, for, though all soldiers feel, 
the fever of the field, it is rarely given! 


lin all the countless generations of the 
world to experience it in its full strength, 


It is dif-, 


the unspeakable elation of victory; the 
gigantic vicissitudes of triumph and de- 
teat; the tumult and frenzy and divine 
_sweat; the very scorn of humanity and 
all that touches it, life and property and 
happiness, the anguish of the dying, the 
horror of the dead—all these sublimated 
passions not merely seem to raise man for 
a moment beyond his fellows, but con- 
‘stitute a strain which human nerves are 
‘not able long to endure. And Napo- 
leon’s character was profoundly affected 
by the gambling of warfare. The star of 
his destiny, which bulked so largely in 
his mind, was but the luck of the gambler 
,on a vast scale. He had indeed his full 
‘measure of the gross and petty supersti- 
‘tion which ordinarily accompanies the 
vice. And so,.even in his most desperate 
straits, he cannot bring himself to close 
the account and sign a peace; for he al- 
| ways cherishes the gambler’s hope that 
‘fortune, or the star of destiny or what- 
ever it be called, may yet produce another 
transformation, and restore all his losses 
_by_a sudden stroke.—Lord Rosebury. 


|}QOAHU RAILWAY & LAND CO. 
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H TRAINS Run BETWEEN.... 


HONOLULU, PEARL. CITY, EWA 
AND WAIANAE PLANTATIONS 


| TAKE AN OUTING SATURDAYS. 


as one who enjoys, as absolute ruler, the rains will leave at 9:15 A. M.,and 1:45 P.M. 


sole direction, responsibility, and hazard 
of great wars. 


gods. 


But if common men love | 
to risk chances in the lottery or with the 
dice, on the race-course or the stock ex- 
change, if there they can find the sting 
of excitement, war is the gambling of the 
The haunting risks of disaster ; 


. arriving in Honolulu at 3:11 Pp. m. and 5:55 p.m. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETSS: 
Isr Cuass 2nD Crass 


iP earliOityigas cecmesrace het $ 75 $ 50 
Hiwa, Plantation, s2.5 i4...- 1 00 75 
We Wialande’s ysis tuce oe oho ieysress 1 50 1 25 


Importers of Live Stock 


MODERN LIVERY 


and 


BOARDING STABLE 


MANUFACTURERS and DEALERS IN HARNESS 
WAGON MANUFACTURING and REPAIRING 


DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN and FEED 


HORSES, MULES, COWS, 


CHICKENS and VEHICLES 


: BLACKSMITHING and HORSE-SHOEING 
| 
| 


HONOEVEU- STOCK-YARDS CO. 


LIMITED. 


| W. H. RICH, President. 


i 


W. 8S. WITHERS, Manager. 
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©. BREWER & CO., Lrs, 


GENERAL MERCANTILE 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Queen St., Honolulu, H. I. 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 


CMG o oR eae ck ey ee oe LD restdont 
George sl.) Robertson--<2-. uk Manager 
E Faxon Bishop --. ____-- Secretary and Treasurer 
DIRECTORS: 
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H Waterhouse 


PACIFIC HARDWARE CO., Ltp. 
Fort St., Honolulu 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 
NRL ERY. Ae ND: soe: 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


PRANTL ATION SUPPLIES: 
Lubricating Oils, Art Goods 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


METROPOLITAN MEAT CO. 
Cl WALLER, MANAGER. 

SHIPPING AND FAMILY BUTCH- 

ERS AND NAVY CONTRACTORS. 

Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co., and the 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 

No. 81, King Street Honolulu, H. I, } 


JJ OLLISTER DRUG CO., 
Wholesale and Retail 
DRUGGISTS 


and Deal-rs in Photographic Supplies 
Honolulu, H. T. 


CASTLE & COOKE, Ltp., 
* Honolulu, A. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS. 


Agents for 


The Hwa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Litd., 
The Kohala Sugar Co , 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co, 
The Koloa Agricultural Co., 
The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standar ! Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
The New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston 
/Ktna Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
Alliance Assurance Co , of London, 


FL{AWAIIAN TRUST AND 


INVESFMENT COMPANY, Lr. 
HONOLULU, H. I. 


Organized: for express purpose of acting as 
TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ADMINISTRA- 


TORS, EXECUTORS, RNCEHIVERS 
7nd ASSIGN 3. 


OMe ua, 
HAWAIIAN. ANNUAL 
FOR rgor'! 


27TH ISSUE. 


Is an Illustrative Number Replete with Valuable 
Historic Information pertaining to Hawaii 
for Handy Reference. 


Carefully revised Statistical and Census Tables, 
Specially prepared Articles on Timely Topics, 
relating to the Progress and Development of 
the Islands. Research and Current History 
concisely dealt with. 

One of the Most Interesting Numbers yet 
Published. Alike Valuable for Home and 
Foreign Readers, 

Nothing excels the Hawaiian Annual in the 
amount and variety of Reliable Information 
pertaining to these Islands. 


* * 
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: 
MAILED ABROAI FOR 85 CENTS 
++ 


THOS. G. THRUM, 
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* 
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}., 0. HALLSSON, 
Limrrep, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


' SHIP CHANDLERY, 
HARDWARE 


AND 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. .. 


JWEAVER LUNCH ROOM, 
H. J. NOLTE, Proprietor 
TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 
Fort Street, Honolulu, H. I. 


Best Quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers’ 
Articles, ete., always on hand. 


Ropert LEWERS F.J. Lowrey C.M Cooks 


TLEWERS & COOKE, 
DEALERS Iv 
LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Office: 82 Fort St. 
Yard: Between King, Fort and Merchant Sts. 


JPORTER. FURNITURE CoO., 
ImPorTERS OF 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
AND BEDDING. 
Corner of Hotel and Bethel Sts. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets 


Low Prices Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BANK OF HAWAII, Lrp., 


(Incorporated under the laws of the Hawaiian 
Republic.) ; 5 


CAPITAL $400,000.09 


—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS :— 

Chas. M. Cooke, President; J. B. Atherton. Vice- 

President; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F. GC. Ather- 

ton, Secretary. Henry Waterhouse, Tom May, 

I. W. Macfarlane, H. D. Tenney, J. A. Me- 

Candless. b 

Exchange drawn on Wells, Fargo & Co.’s 
Bank, in San Francisco and New York, and their 
correspondents throughout.the world. 

Attend to General Banking Pusiness, 

Safe Deposit Boxes rente@ wy month or year, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. ~ 


Ordinary and term Deposits will be received 
and interest allowed in accordance with rules 
and conditions as printed in Pass Books. Copies 
of terms and conditions upon which Deposits 
will be received may be had upon application, or 
mailed to those desiring same. ~ : 


FIONOLULU IRON WORKS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF f 
MACERATION TWO-ROLL MILLS, 
with Patent Automatic Feed 


Double and Triple Effects, Vacuum Pans and 
Cleaning Pans, Steam and Water Pipes, Brass 
and Iron Fittings of all Descriptions, Ete. _ 

Honolulu, H. 1. 


Queen Street. = eae 


W. G. IRWIN & CO., 
Fort Street, Honolulu: 
SUGAR FACTORS 


COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Sxeanie ‘Steamship Go. 


HENRY MAY CO.,, Ltd. 


Wholesale and Retail 


GROCERS, 
PROVISION MERCHANTS, 
TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS. 


Retail Departments: 


Corner of Fort and King Streets. 
Waverley Block, Bethel Street. 


Wholesale and 
Shipping Departments: 


Bethel Street. 


Telephones: 
Fort St., 22 and 92. 


Bethel St., 24 and 949 
Wholesale and Shipping Depts., 949 


(CLAUS SPRECKELS & GO., 
} BANKERS. 


‘Draw Exchange on the principal parts of the 
world, and transact a general Banking 


Business 
Honolulu, - - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 
‘THOS. G. THRUM, i Sl 


Importing and Manufacturing 
STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, 
NEWSDEALER, 


And Publisher of the ‘Hawaiian Almanac and 
Annual.”’ 


Dealer in’ Fine Stationery, Books, Toys 
and Fancy Goods. = 
FORT ‘1, (Near Hotel St.) HONOLULU. 
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WILLIAM R. CASTLE, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block 
TRUST MONEY CAREFULLY INVESTED 


oe}. M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D. S) 


DENTAL ROOMS ON FORT ST., 
Office: Brewer’s Block, Cor, Hotel & Fort Sts. 
Entrance on Hotel Street 


DE. CLIFFORD B. HIGH, 
DENTIST. 


Masonic Temple Honolulu 


DR. A.C. WALL, DR. O. E. WALL, 


OFFIcE Hours: 


Love Bldg. 


8a.m. to 4p.m. 


Fort St., Honoluln, 


hy. B. CLAPHAM, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND DENTIST. 


‘Office: King Street Stables; Tel. 1083; calls 
day or night promptly answered; specialties, 
obstetrics, and lameness, 


H. HACKFELD & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, H. I. 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts., 


B.. F. EHLERS & CO., 
DRY GOODS IMPORTERS. 
Fort St., Honolulu 
All the Latest Novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by Every Steamer 


_ Bf, A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


(CHARLES HUSTACE. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
: No. 112 King St. 


Honolulu . 
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HLOPP & COMPANY, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHAIRS TO RENT 
No. 74, King St. Honolulu, H. I. 


BENSON, SMITH & CO., Ltd. 
Wholesale and Retail 
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Honolulu, H. I. 


SUGAR HOUSE CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIES. 


HLENRY WATERHOUSE & CO. 


SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Sugar Factors, Stock Brokers and 

Dealers in Investment Securities 
Mzmsers oF Honouunu Stook ExoHaNncE 


Particular attention given to the 
Purchase and Sale of... . 


SUGAR AND COMMERCIAL STOCKS 


Agents for the British-American Steamship Co. 
and The Union Assurance Co., of London 


Island Agents for Office, Bank 
and School Furniture 


Queen St.. Honolulu Telephone 313 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Home Portraits, Views and Plantation 
work a specialty. 
and printing. 


Kodak development 


AT Woman’s EXcHANGE 
Honolulu, H. I. 


W . E. BIVENS, 
BROKER. 


Sugar Stocks and Real Estate. 


Office: Corner King and Bethel Streets, 
Honolulu, H. I, 


B S. GREGORY & CO., 
‘ 617 Fort St. above Hotel. 
—-BUILDING SUPPLIES— 
And Agents for 


Alfred Peat’s Wall Paper, Burrowes, Screens, 
Hartman Blinds, Sliding Partitions, 
Art Mouldings, etc., etc, 


616 Fort Street, above Hotel. 


| R]MMELUTH & CO., LTD. 


227-229 King St. 
— IMPORTERS OF — 
Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods and Iron 
Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbing. 
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OAHU COLLEGE... 


(Arthur Maxson Smith, A. M., Ph. D., President) 


AND 
PUNAHOU 
PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 


Offer complete 
College Preparatory work, 


together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art Courses. 
For Catalogues Address 
A. N. Campbell, 


Business Manager. 


Oahu College, 
Honolulu, H, T. 


ONUMENTS, 


TABLETS, HEADSTONKS, 
MARKERS and POSTS. 
——STATUARY— — 


Georgian and Italian Marbles, 
Scotch and American Granites, 
Hawaiian Blue Stone. 


Mosaic Tiling, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
Coping for Lawns and Cemeteries. 


We import direct from the Quarries, 
And sell at AMERICAN PRICKS. 


Estimates given on work free of charge. 
Call and Examine. 


Wareroom and Yard; No. 641 King St. 


HAWAIIAN IRON FENCE AND 
MONUMENTAL CO. 


Phone No. 502 H. E. HENDRICK, Proprietor 
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CALIFORNIA FEED CO.;ETD., 


Commission Merchants 


And Dealers in Hay, Grain and Flour. 


Corner Queen & Novanu STREETS, 


Hononvuv. 


Telephone No. 121. 


P. O. Box 452. 


SALTER & WAITY, 


————————) 


Se RO CH RSs... 


Keep always on hand 
a full line of Staple 
and Fancy Groceries 


“Oyeapest House in Town” 


Tel. 680 Orpheum Block P. O. Box 300 


IBPISHOP & CO, 


M., 8. COUNTER, 
WATCHMAKER, JEWELER AND 
OPTICIAN. 


All Goods and Work Guaranteed. 
41 Years’ Experience. 


P. O. Box 827. - - 507 Fort St., HONOLULU. 


MISS M. E. KILLEAN, 
weed THE LEADER IN — 
Millinery, Dressmaking, 
Hair Dressing and Manicuring, 
Imported Suits and Novelties. 
Hotel St., Arlington Block, Honolulu, H. I. 


BANKERS. 


Honoxunv, Hawarran Isuanps. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a general Banking and Exchange 
business. Loans made on approved security 
Bills discounted. Commercial credit ‘granted. 
Deposits received on current accoun \subject 
to check. Interest paid on specia ‘‘ Term 
Deposits” at the rate of 3% per annum for three 
months, 314% for six months, and 4% for twelve 
months. 

Regular Savincs Bank DEPARTMENT main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., and 

InsuRANCE DrparRTMENT, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel St. 


GrorcE ANDREwS, Proprietor. 


Importer. Wholesale and 
Retail Dealer in : 
California and Domestic Fruits and 
Produce. 
No. 115 Kirg St. 


Tel. 484. Honolulu, H.I. 


Everything in the Harness 


Line kept in Stock at the 
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CALIFORNIA HARNESS SHOP. 


Telephone 778 639 King St Honolulu 
King Street 
J) OHN NOTT, Honolulu 4.1. 


TIN, COPPER AND SHEER TR@N 
WORKER, PLUMBER, GAS 
FITTER, EDG) 


Stoves and Ranges of all kinds, Plumber's Stock and Ma 
terial, House Furnishing Goods, Chandeliers, Lamps, etc. 
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SIDRAY 


a> 


Schuman sa 


MERCHANT STREET 


Bet. Fort and Alakea St., Honolulu. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Stylish and Up-to-date Surreys, Phae- 

tons, Buggies, Runabouts, Road- 
carts, Harness, Live Stock, etc. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mnfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Columbus Buggy Co,, 

Babcock Buggy Co., 

Westcott Carriage Co. 


Ciry FURNITURE STORE, 
— All kinds of — 


FURNITURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES, 

TABLE COVERS, Bic es 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR '\ 
BALLS AND PARTIES. 


Telephone: Office, 846. 


H, H, WILLIAMS, 
Manager, 


UNDERTAKING 
and 

EMBALMING, 

TOMBSTONES 
and 


MONUMENTS. 


& Residencand Night 
= Call, 849. 


Nos. 534-585 Fort STREET, HONO LULU. 


All European Goods— 
at Specially Low Prices 


FOR FOURTEEN DAYS ONLY 


_at L. B. KERR & CO. 


QUEEN STREET 


re RIND. 
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The Iwilei Shame. 


In the following remarks it is not our 
purpose either tc defend or to condemn 
the course of the authorities in respect to 
the loathsome institution which has been 
maintained for a large part of a year at 
Iwilei. Many of our good people, prob- 
ably a majority, believe that those in au- 
thority have adopted the least of two al- 
ternate evils, both of which possibly 
could not be escaped. One alternative 
was to permit the abomination to spread 
itself indiscriminately through the city as 
formerly. The other was strictly to seg- 
regate it in narrow limits at a distance 
from the center. On the other hand, 
many believe that there should be no 
compromise with so vile a thing; nothing 
short of war, absolute and exterminating, 
should be waged upon it. Two esteemed 
Temperance promoters, Miss Ackermann 
and Miss Murcutt, have lifted up strong 
remonstrance against it. Mrs. Helen 
Gougar vehemently denounces it, and 
proposes to denounce our people and 
Government in the public journals of the 
United States for our shameless conduct. 

THE FRIEND desires to point out that 
whether the course pursued here as to 
this evil is blameworthy or not, our au- 
thorities are comparatively not extreme 
sinners, nor our city as bad as other sea- 
ports. We object to any one holding 
Honolulu up to a public scorn which is 
not deserved. Nothing is more certain 
than that our authorities, with the ap- 
probation of many good citizens, are 
striving to deal with this evil in the best 


manner that seems to them practicable. 
If they are in error, it is error of judg- 
ment, possibly misled by inadequate 
vigor of conscience. It is not from any 
disposition to tamper with vileness, or to 
make crime easy, as is the case in shaiie- 
less city governments like those of Chi- 
cago and New York. Our people sin- 
cerely desire to narrow the evi! down to 
the smallest practicable dimensiozs. 

The conditions to be dealt with are, 
first, a large seaport, with a large tran- 
sient and fluctuating population of males 
of immoral character, also an over- 
whelming majority of residert males, 
largely Asiatics, of similar morals; sec- 
ondly, perhaps only half the nurmber of 
females, a considerable portion of whom 
are Hawatians and Asiatics, of low 
morals, especially the latter. With sich 
elements, it is claimed to be simply im- 
possible to coerce and resist the imperi- 
ous force of human appetites. Practi- 
cally, it has been found to be so in ‘he 
past. Until a year ago, by police efforts 
the wretched creatures had been mainly 


limited to a small section in “‘China- 
town,” one-fourth of a mile from the 
post office. Their operations theie were 


a public nuisance and stench. After the 


‘fire which destroyed that section they be- 


came scattered about the city, to the .leep 
annoyance of the decent population, on 
account of whose remonstrances a place 
was found for them in the very isolated 


secton of Iwilei, over a mile Oe; the 
post office. There they now ply their 
horrible traffic, without openl; insulting 


the public, who are exempt from the pol- 
lution of their presence on the streets. 

When a better day comes, undoubtedly 
there will be such general zeat and re- 
solve for purity that all suck abomuna- 
tions will be cleaned out of c.vilized 
cities. In nearly all great Lenten cities 
this evil flaunts itself unabashed on tlie 
great, public gathering places. pao 
has probably “less of the evil, and seg 
gates it. It is indeed a blotting ee 
but we deprecate being hell up by zeal- 
ous but undiscriminating reformers as 
being exceptionally bad. Honolulu is 
bad enough. May God be merciful, and 
so turn the hearts of this indifferent or 
foul-minded populace as to make thie 
cleansing of our city possib.<. 


Japanese immorality. 

With our 50,000 Japanese, acts ot 
the lower class, constituting one-third. of 
our population, Hawaii has to deal with 
an element of inveterate impurity. We 


cull from the Missionary News of Yoko- 
hama the following statement by. a vete- 
ran missionary : 

“The single fact that for the month of 
March 1900, according to the records 
| published by the Police Department of 
Niigata, for the city of Niigata alone, 
procurers from Tokyo bought of their 
parents forty-three girls to become pros- 
titutes, and twenty-four to become sing- 
ing girls, for which sixty-seven girls the 
price of yen 8,059.50 was paid, and the 
go-betweens received yen 775.15—this 
single fact tells a well-nigh incredible 
tale of debauched moral ideals. In the 
| families of the poor, girl babies are more 
welcome than boys, because they can be 
sold at such high rates. It should be 
added that Niigata has an _ unenviable 
reputation throughout Japan for its low 
moral standards ‘and practice, but this 
does not argue much for the moral con- 
dition and reputation of the remainder of 
the province. The above statement for 
March must not be taken as an average 
for all the months. March and October 
are said to be the months for maximum 
sales of ‘female slaves,’ those during the 
rest of the year being relatively slight.” 

It certainly behooves us here to grip 
the great tribe of Japanese procurers and 
pimps in a crushing grasp, so that they 
shall not reorganize “and intensify the 
ancient impurity of Hawaii’s old heathen 
conditions. Buddhism succumbs to the 
old Pagan foulness; Christianity batters 
it down and sweeps it away. 


Old Memories of Kailua. 


BY S. E. BISHOP. 

Very prominent in that old mission 
life were our annual visits to Honolulu in 
attendance upon what was called the 
“General Meeting.”’ That was an annual 
assembling at the capital of all the mis- 
sionary families, occupying from four to 
six weeks. The hospitality of the mission- 
aries residing at Honolulu was severely 
taxed in entertaining their rural asso- 
ciates. Many of the latter families se- 
cured native cottages and kept house in 
them. Our experiences at these times 
were varied and noteworthy. Especially 
so were the voyages to Honolulu and re- 
turn. In these days of rapid transit from 
port to port in large and comfortable 
steamers, no idea can be gained of the 
wretched miseries of those early and pro- 
tracted voyages in small schooners. As 
a child’s experiences I recall them as 
among the severest physical sufferings of 
a fairly comfortable life. They must 
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have been much worse to the lady mis- 
sionaries. 


As the time of General Meeting ap- 
proached, Mr. Chamberlain would char- 
ter such coasting vessels as were availa- 
ble to convey the missionaries from the 
different ports. Nearly all those vessels 
were small, varying from thirty to fifty 
tons, schooners or brigs. They were 
mostly owned by the king or chiefs, and 
commanded by white or native skippers 
and mates. They were usually in very 
filthy condition, swarming with cock- 
roaches, and reeking of bilgewater. We 
white passengers generally occupied the 
decks, on which our mattresses were 
spread, but had to dispute our scant space 
with a swarming crowd of natives, with 
their calabashes and dogs. The cabins 
were extremely narrow, and intolerable 
for stench. I have made a two-days’ pas- 
sage on one of the larger of these vessels 
when the crowd of sitting natives was so 
dense that the sailors could«pass along 
the ship only by walking on the gunwales 
of the bulwarks. And many of these 
people were constantly smoking the very 
coarse tobacco of their own raising. 

Added to these discomforts was the 
usually violent seasickness which the for- 
mer aggravated. Sometimes the winds 
would favor, and the passage be compar- 
atively short, only two or three days. 
Usually there would be calms and ad- 
verse winds, and our miseries would be 
protracted for a week, more or less. The 
native skippers would be indifferent to 
making progress, and the helmsman 
would fall asleep at his tiller, so 
that the morning would find us farther 
from our destination than the night be- 
fore. In those days it was never sup- 
posed that a vessel could beat up the 
Molokai channel to Lahaina. That pas- 
sage was always made around Lanai, oc- 
cupying an average of three days. A 
good part of two days and nights would 
be spent in getting past the great bluff at 
the southwest point of Lanai. That dark 
bluff is a very familiar and unpleasant 
memory of my boyhood. Our vessel 
would lose the light sea-breeze after, per- 
haps sighting Lahaina, when the pre- 
vailing current would gently sweep us 
back under the frowning bluff, to linger 
out another twenty-four hours. It was 
tiresome, with a broiling sun roasting us 
on the unsheltered deck, where we lay 
faint with nausea. : 


Once I remember a drenching rain 
coming suddenly upon us, when all the 
passengers hastily tumbled down into the 
noisome cabin. The floor-space of this 
pest-hole was about eight feet by six, 
with a berth on each side. These spaces 
were filled by the adults, and we children 
were distributed across them. I remem- 
her lying uneasily across the limbs of 
Mrs. Thurston, who counseled resigna- 
tion, as she practiced. On this passage, 


lua, ‘with a 
thwarting us between the light land- 
breeze of night, and sea-breeze of day. 


probably in 1834, I think that we did not 


call at Lahaina, but passed outside of 


Kahoolawe on to Kailua. Generally, there 


was another delay in working up to Kai- 
strong adverse current 


The meetings were in May, so that we 
generally escaped all violent winds, and 
seldom shipped a sea. But the swell was 
commonly high, and the motion of the 


little craft most uneasy. 


I remember at one embarkation at Kai- 
lua observing the great strength shown 


by Mr. Thurston as he tossed mattresses 


up from the boat to the deck. These 
fathers with their sick wives and child- 
ren, had no time to indulge themselves in 
feeling ill. Among our native passengers 
on one occasion was a little child of high 
rank, attended by a comely maid of per- 
haps thirteen. The child ordered a drink 
of water which the maid brought in the 
slender tin cylinder used to dip the water 
through the bunghole of the cask. The 
child imperiously resented such a con- 
tainer. The maid then distended her own 
cheeks with the water, and applying her 
lips to the chila's mouth, transferred the 
contents to the latter. This was received 
with entire satisfaction. Doubtless, her 
little highness was used to drink in no 
other way, when so luxurious a beaker 
was available. : 

I do not think that the natives suffered 
from seasickness like the whites. Prob- 
ably their habit of frequently going out 
in canoes, and perhaps their daily tossing 
on the waves in bathing, made then in- 
sensible to the unrelenting swing of the 
vessel. They seemed to enjoy themselves 
on the crowded deck, chatting, eating and 
smoking their horrible tobacco. To us 
the odors were distressing. To me, es- 
pecially, the smell of tar became so identi- 
fied with nausea and bilgewater, that in 
sitting in the Bethel under Chaplain 
Diell’s preaching, the savor of tar from 
the neighboring shipyard would always 
produce nausea. Only a long voyage 
around Cape Horn weaned me of that 
peculiar aversion to tar, and made its 
odor not unwelcome. But bilgewater I 
never came to like, especially that of a 
sugar-carrier. 

We took some interest in the land 
scenery of the voyage, especially in the 
easier descent towards Honolulu, with 
and not against the trades. On one night 
when well outside of Kailua, we were 
awakened to observe a strong red light 
over the summit of Mauna Loa, a reflec- 
tion on the sky from some glowing lake 
or fountain in Mokuaweoweo. In cross- 
ing Hawaii channel, the broken chasms 
of lofty Haleakala seemed wonderful in 
contrast with our smooth dome of Hua- 
lalai. Once we swept rapidly past little 
black Molokini, and soon raised the 
strange succession of mountain pyramids 


along West Maui, landing quickly at La- 
haina with its rich groves of breadfruit 
and cocoanuts. Lahaina always brought 
us warm hospitality from the family of 
Rev. W. Richards, who was fellow pas- 
senger with my father around Cape 
Horn in 1823. Many things combined 
to make Lahaina a delightful stopping 
place. One was the prevailing greenness 
in contrast with the aridity and black 
lavas of Kailua. Another was the noble 
grapevines hanging around the ‘substan- 
tial stone mission house. These would be 
loaded with ripe fruit. Maternal prohibi- 
tions failed to keep our craving fingers 
from the rich clusters. 


But the most interesting thing at that 
house were some of its inmates. There 
were three cheerful boys of the age of 
myself and Asa Thurston, named Wil- 
liam, Charles and James, with whom we 
had glorious times. There was one mem- 
orable night when we five boys were all 
in one bed, and talked to a late hour. It ~ 
was there that I was introduced to my 
first absorbing knowledge of real juvenile 
stories, in the Youths’ Companion of 
sixty-five years ago. I still take that pa- 
per, and quarrel with my granddaughters 
for the first reading of it. The seven 
children of that delightful Richards’ 
house long ago joined their parents in 
the better land, except the oldest daugh- 
ter, now residing inaa Boston suburb. 
William died young as a missionary in 
China. Father Richards was a very in- 
fluential missionary, and left a strong 
mark upon the political and educational 
systems of Hawaii before his premature 
death in 1847. He built the first stone 
mission house in the Islands, a very com- 
modious one, in which all my children 
were afterwards born. 


Mr. Richards also, in conjunction with 
the notable Governor Hoapili, built the 
first stone Church in the Islands in 1831. 
It was a very substantial and commodi- 
ous structure, which I remember attend- 
ing before the rough masonry had re- 
ceived any coat of plaster. The new gal- 
leries were crowded with people. We 
walked to church through the cocoanut 
grove north of the edifice. The trees 
were then young, and I wondered at the 
nearness of the great fronds and the 
clusters of nuts to the ground, being used 
only to the more ancient and lofty trees 
of Kailua. Those Hoapili trees, in their 
turn, are now aged. As we decorously 
walked, the three Richards boys solemnly 
marched abreast in front of us. There 
were then no other missionaries in La- 
haina, except Miss Ogden, a nobly good 
woman, whose motherly aid greatly sup- 
ported the rather feeble Mrs. Richards. 
Mr. Spalding and Dr. Chapin came there 
in 1832, a little later. Probably Rev. 
Lorrin Andrews had just started the 
Seminary at Lahainaluna, of which I had 
charge forty years later, 
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We heard much of Hoapili-wahine, or 


Kalakua, but I do not remember to have}away from Kailua to Honolulu. 
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These reminiscences seem to have got 
They 


seen her. She was of royal birth, and a}seem likely to continue in that inviting 
wife of Kamehameha, to whom she bore jfield. Honolulu was a hard-looking old 
Kinau, the mother of Kamehameha IV |camp in those days. A drawing of it in 


and Kamehameha V. She was a firm 
and devoted Christian, and earnestly 
sought to suppress the moral disorders 
of that seaport. She and Mr. Richards 
leaned much upon each other. I have 
heard that on one occasion the missionary 
sought to relieve the old queen by bleed- 
ing, but was unable to find the vein in the 
mass of fat enclosing it. On another oc- 
casion, he asked her why she did not 
plant cocoanuts upon an unoccupied tract 
at the north end of the town. She want- 
ed to know of what use they would ever 
be to her at her age. “But where will 
be the nius of your grandson, Lot?” 
(Kamehameha V). The old lady in- 
stantly dispatched her schooner to Puna 
for a cargo of the nuts, which became 
the immense grove now bounding La- 
haina on the north. 

We usually, after a day or two in hos- 
pitable Lahaina, made the remaining run 
to Honolulu in a night, or little more, 
with the fresh trades behind us. This 
town was not then an attractive place. 
By May or June there was much heat 
and dust, and no verdure in sight. The 
small mission herd had thoroughly de- 
pastured the plain which extended un- 
broken by house or tree to Punahou, 
while brown Punchbowl. with its dry 
slopes frowned darkly above. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s great oxen stalked slowly 
about with skinny ribs and _ projecting 
hip bones. There are still two buildings 
standing of that old mission colony. One 
is the ancient Bingham home, which was 
transported around the Horn in, 1821. 
The other is the stone Chamberlain 
house, still retaining its antique little 
windows, and surrounded by the same 
coral walls. The garret of this was the 
“Depository,” where were a variety of 
goods for the needs of the missionaries. 
Mr. Chamberlain was an extremely busy 
and rather precise person, yet cordial and 
agreeable, and admirably fitted to his po- 
sition. Having often to arbitrate between 
contending claims of the sisters to the 
scanty supplies of necessary goods, he en- 
countered some grumbling, but bore it 
patiently, although sometimes thought to 
be rather arbitrary. I recall one com- 
plaint that he allowed two barrels of flour 
a year to each of the Honolulu families, 
while the rest of us got only one. It 
seemed on the whole, however, that he 
was justified by the fact that the former 
households had to entertain much more 
company. At one house, the printer 
Shepard’s, where we took tea, when we 
got home it was remarked as a waste of 
precious flour, that hot short-cake was 


the early thirties, afterwards engraved at 
Lahainaluna, is to be seen in the Hono- 
lulu Reading Room. It gives some no- 
tion of the facts. Most ot the dwellings 
were native thatched cottages, chiefly 
pili-grass. They were irregularly scat- 
tered in enclosures of rotten adobe walls. 
One main street, now King street, of good 
width, extended from the present cor- 
ners of South and Bethel streets. Quite 
a lane followed the course of Merchant 
street. Fort and Nuuanu streets had no 
existence. There was a lane up Punch- 
bowl to Beretania, and along Beretania 
to Union. A number of other narrow 
lanes ran here and there. There were 
irregular fragments of street near the 
waterfront from Fort to Nuuanu, where 
were three or four stores of traders, 
mostly stone or adobe structures of one 
story. 

There were scarcely any trees in the 


town. A few hau trees were in some 
premises. About 1836, Pride of India 
appeared. Occasionally cocoanuts and 


pandanus were seen. The only drinking 
water was drawn from the shallow wells 
dug through the coral to tide level. Be- 
ing slightly brackish, it was distasteful 
to us, who were used to mountain water. 
Probably it was rather insanitary. The 
mission dooryards were nearly devoid of 
vegetation, the manienie, or Bermuda 
grass, not having become common. Noth- 
ing could be less attractive than the gen- 
eral aspect of the town, of which its pres- 
ent inhabitants can form little idea. Of 
foreign-built houses there were few in 
1832, when my definite memory begins. 
The King lived chiefly at Lahaina, but 
had a house on the Fort-wall here, and 
perhaps near the present Capitol. Near 
the south corner of that enclosure was a 
fairly good stone house occupied by Au- 
hea, or Kekauluohi, the mother of the 
late King Lunalilo. A dwelling-house of 
some importance was that of the British 
Consul, Richard Charlton, later occupied 
by his successor, General Miller, which 
stood there for seventy years, adjacent to 
the ex-queen’s premises. 

This Charlton was a conspicuous per- 
son, a beefy, red-faced Britisher, loud 
and aggressive, He made himself much 
feared and hated by nearly all classes of 
the population. His actions are largely 
set forth in the histories of Bingham and 
Jarves. I well remember him, having re- 
peatedly gone with my mother in her 
calls upon Mrs. Charlton and her sister, 
Mrs. Taylor, who were very estimable 
English ladies. In the presence of the 
ladies Mr. Charlton laid aside his violent 


the chief food served. I have had a weak- | deportment, and aggressive language. He 


ness for that viand ever since. 


| 


was notorious as a reckless falsifier of 
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truth. He was a man of loose life, and 
a free drinker. There was probably no 
white man here more obnoxious to the 
missionaries or to the chiefs, and few 
persons more disreputable in public and 
private life. Charlton was bete noir to 
all decent or quiet people in Honolulu. 

Up to 1838 there was only one church 
edifice in Honolulu, except the Seamen’s 
Bethel, which was built in 1834 or 1835. 
The immense thatched native church was 
conspicuous at Kawaiahao, standing sea- 
ward of the present building, and at 
right angles to it. It was certainly very 
large. 1 have some very definite memo- 
ires of church attendance there, sitting 
centrally near the high pulpit, where 
Father Bingham presided in much digni- 
ty. He was animated and impressive in 
address, and manifestly of weightiest 
authority with his congregation. But his 
sermons were much protracted, and many 
of the natives fell asleep. The audiences 
were large, and nearly filled the great 
length of the building. The pulpit was 
in the center of the Waikiki side. Near 
by were two or three old-fashioned high 
pews, occupied by royal chiefs, and a 
few settees in front. The body of the 
people sat on mats on the ground. 


Well in front was quite a company of 
singers, led by Doctor and Mrs. Judd, 
among whom were several large and 
fleshy women. I remember thinking that 
their voices were inharmonious, and 
much given to improper slurring of the 
notes. The people were dressed much 
like those already described at Kailua, 
and with little if any more array of cloth- 
ing. I have less recollection of individ- 
ual chiefs there than of those at Kailua. 
I recall having once been conducted to 
the famous Regent Kaahumanu, at her 
house. She was sitting in a large chair 
on a dais, probably a State occasion, and 
seemed like a great personage. Proba- 
bly not many weeks later, I well remem- 
ber seeing her on her deathbed in Manoa 
Valley. It was night. She lay in a dy- 
ing state on a high pile of mats, in a 
thatched house, with many people around 
her. She passed away that evening, 
which the record gives as June 5, 1832. 

I was then five years old, and retain a 
number of particulars vividly stamped on 
memory. One of these was in the Bing- 
ham’s parlor, at a reception of the “new 
missionaries,” just arrived by the Av r- 
ick, from Boston. Among those young 
recruits, I especially recall the marked 
features of the Rev. W. P. Alexander, 
who was sitting on the Ewa side of the 
inner door of the parlor. Among the 
newcomers were the Lymans, Arm- 
strongs, Hitchcocks, Forbeses, Emer- 
sons, and others, since prominent in Ha- 
waiian annals. The long years have 
lapsed, and their grandchildren have 
come to the front, with many of their 
little ones, a fourth generation, around 
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them. That was a reinforcement to thie 


mission of exceptional strength, both in 
mental ability and evangelistic fervor. 
Through several of those young men, the 
powerful revival work of Charles G. Fin- 
ney began to spread its high spiritual 
kindling in the toiling workers in Ha- 
wali. They gladly responded to that 
quickening breath which cheered and in- 
spired them to fresh and apostolic fer- 
vor. 

The earliest memory whose date I can 
give is that of a visit with my father to 
the United States sloop Vincennes, in 
November, 1829, when I was two and a 
half years old. Rev. Charles Stewart 
was the ship’s chaplain. The memory is 
that of a fearful being at the door of the 
captain’s cabin, an armed sentry; and of 
Messrs. Stewart, Bishop and Captain 
Finch, seated near a large round table, 
laughingly soothing the terrified child. 
Stewart’s books are the most instructive 
records of Hawaii in the twenties. 


Olcott, the Theosophist. 


Honolulu has lately had a visit from 
Col. E. S. Olcott, who gave a few talks 
here to those interested in Theosophy, 
and also lectured to the Japanese Budd- 
hists in their temple. Col. Olcott and the 
late Madame Blavatsky were closely as- 
sociated as the founders of the creed or 
system known as Theosophy. It must 
have been more than twenty years ago, 
while Blavatsky and Olcott were notably 
figuring in India as Thaumaturgists or 
workers of wonders, much after the 
manner of Spiritists in America, that cir- 
cumstantial accounts were published, not 
now in our possession, of the detection 
and exposure of the precious couple in 
certain acts of fraud in their ‘‘materializ- 
ing” of spirits. We do not distinctly re- 
member the details. .But the exposure 
was thorough and complete, made in 
public by individuals of the highest char- 
acter. The facts were at the time gen- 
erally accepted, and apparently crushing 
to the pair of imposters. But fraud, 
crushed to earth, commonly rises again, 
as in the case of Joseph Smith. 

In his various talks here, Olcott told 
how he had endeared himself to the Hin- 
doos by the revival of Buddhism which 
he had brought about, and how he had 
reconciled, by his Buddhist catechism, 
the two warring divisions of Buddhism 
in Japan and India. He vigorously dis- 
suaded Buddhists here from regarding 
or accepting Christianity, which was far 
inferior in its teachings. He “had been 
a professed Buddhist for 27 years.” He 
touched lightly on Reincarnation. 
Whether Olcott expects all Theosophists 
to. become Buddhists does not appear. 

We have some respect for Buddhists 
who grew up in that faith. But for 
adopters of it, like the debauchee Edwin 


Arnold, or like the tricksters Blavatsky 
and Olcott, there is no room for respect. 
The radical defect of Buddhism as com- 
pared to Christianity is that it is devoid 
of knowledge of a personal God, whom 
the devout soul may habitually worship 
and commune with as Father, Lord, Cre- 
ator, Supporter, Redeemer, One who is 
Almighty, Pure, Loving, Righteous and 
altogether perfect, One who imparts 
himself to the worshipping soul, uplift- 
ing, illumining, strengthening, pardon- 
ing, healing. Such a God and such re- 
lations to him are assured by the Bible 
and by Christian experience. Far away 
from all such light, Buddhism lies in 
saddest darkness. 


Honors to Victoria. 


Especial honors were paid in Honolulu 
by all classes to the memory of the <e- 
ceased sovereign. To all of English 
blood and speaking the English language 
the passing of Britain’s most illustrious 
queen is a great and sorrowful event. All 
flags were half-masted for many days. A 
great memorial service was held in our 
largest Church edifice, that of Kawaia- 
hao, on Friday, the 8th of February. 
This was attended by an assemblage of 
over a thousand whites and Hawaiians, 
including the Governor and chief officials 
of the Territory. Eloquent and feeling 
tributes were paid to the memory of the 
departed sovereign by the Reverends 
John Usborne of St. Clements, H. H. 
Parker of Kawaiahao (in Hawaiian), 
and W. M. Kincaid of Central Union 
Church. |These were preceded by the 
impressive Episcopal funeral service by 
the Rev. T. H. Lee of the Anglican 
Cathedral. Appropriate psalms and 
hymns were chanted or sung. The whole 
was a most hearty and feeling tribute 
from all our people to one so greatly 
honored and beloved, not only by all of 
English kin, but by many diverse na- 
tionalities. It was a day of deep and sin- 
cere mourning. 

On the following Sunday, a special ser- 
vice was held by the Bishop of Honolulu 
in the Anglican Cathedral, in especial 
honor of Queen Victoria, as the head of 
the established Church of England. In 
his discourse the venerable prelate dwelt 
at length upon the consolation to be de- 
rived from the fact that Edward VII had 
succeeded to the throne, so that “men 
once more breathed freely,” and “it was 
felt that the light men mourned had not 
vanished to be seen no more.” 


A Prayer for Edward VII. 


' The following was the special prayer, 
composed and offered by the Bishop of 
Honolulu, in behalf of the new Sover- 
eign of Great Britain. It may be thought 
somewhat peculiar, as promulgated by 


the official chief of the Episcopal Church 


in this democratic American Territory: 

“Almighty God, Who rulest over all 
the kingdoms of the world, and disposest 
of them according to Thy good pleas- 
use; we yield Thee unfeigned thanks, 
for that ‘1hou art, pleased to place Thy 
servant Edward VI upon the Chrone of 
Great Britain. Let Thy wisdom be his 
guide, and let Thine arm _ strengthen 
him; let justice, truth, and holiness, let 
peace and love, and all those virtues that 
adorn the Christian Profession flourish 
in his days; direct all his counsels and 
endeavors to Thy glory, and the welfare 
of his people; and give them grace to 
obey him carefully and willingly for con- 
science sake; that neither sinful passions, 
nor private interests, may disappoint his 
cares for the public good; let him always 
possess the heaits of his people, that they 


may never be wanting in honor to his 
Person, and _ dutiful submission to his 
Authority; let his Reign be long and 


prosperous, and crown him with immor- 
tality in the life to come; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord Amen. 

“Most gracious God, Who has set Thy 
servant Edward upon the Throne of his 
Ancestors, we most humbly beseech Thee 
to protect him on the same from all the 
dangers to which he may be exposed; 
Hide him from the gathering together of 
the froward, and fromthe insurrection 
of wicked doers; Do thou weaken the 
hands, blast the designs, and defeat the 
enterprises of all his enemies, that no se- 
cret conspiracies, nor open violences, 
may disquiet his Reign; but that, being 
safely kept under the shadow of Thy 
wing, and supported by Thy power, he 
may triumph over all opposition; that so 
the world may acknowledge Thee to be 
his defénder and mighty deliverer in all 
difficulties and adversities ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’”’ Amen. 


Anti-Saloon League. 


Such a League is being organized in 
Honolulu as a result of the labors during 
the past month of the Rev: Dr. E. S 
Chapman, the Secretary of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League of California. Dr. C. came 
here for a rest from arduous labors in his 
own State, but was persuaded by our 
Ministerial Union to do some work here. 
Besides many other addresses, during 


the third week in February he held a se- © 


ries of evening meetings in Central 
Union Church, which were attended by 
large audiences. Dr. Chapman is a vig- 
orous, genial, magnetic speaker, of great 
vigor of statement and cogent logic, and 
a large element of humor and sparkle. 


His work in California is along the line 


of Local Option. It has been successful 
in closing the saloons in several counties, 
and is progressing with every prospect 
of ultimate general victory over the ene- 
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my. The contrast is extremely marked 
of the business prosperity in “dry” towns 
with the suffering conditions of adjacent 
towns still cursed by free liquor. 


League will now go on to labor with 
energy and patience in what must be a 
severe war, but is sure to win the victory 
in good time. The Liquor Traffic is 
strongly entrenched in Hawaii, and can- 
not be dislodged without long effort and 
education of the people. We have had 
for half a century the “High License” 
system, confining sales to a limited num- 
ber of saloons. lt has been intimated that 
the present Legislature may enact a 
“Government Dispensary” system with 
Local Option appended. If this should 
be done, it would be an immense im- 
provement upon the present open sa- 
loons. 

It is a long entertained opinion with 
us that prohibition of the traffic in intox- 
icants cannot be enforced without the 
earnest support and co-operation of the 
population of the section regulated. Lo- 
cal Option, or a vote of such population 
to prohibit, will secure enforcement of 
the law. 


Aside from such prohibition, the evils} 


of the traffic can be immensely mitigated 
by closing the tempting saloons and 
strictly confining the sales to unadorned 


Government stores, where the beverage | 


is supplied in bottles to be drunk off 
from the premises. “This measure 1s 
found to cut off two-thirds of the con- 
sumption. It also removes much of the 
temptation to illicit liquor traffic, and to 
the brewing of cheap and _ poisonous 
“swipes.” 


Wilcox Not to be Unseated. 


“That Wilcox amounts to nothing at 
Washington does not qualify his right to 
be there.’”—P. C. Advertiser. 

All parties in Hawaii with one accord 
deprecate the attempts made to unseat 
Delegate Wilcox in Congress. He was 
regularly elected, and no sufficient dis- 


| 


qualification can be proved against him. | 


Old-Style Kona Storm. 


For ten days of February, from the 4th 
to the 13th, Honolulu experienced a rain 
and wind storm of unusual length ard 
severity. Our rain guage recorded seven 
inches of rain during that period, similar 
to the heavy rainfalls of last October and 
November. There were also several days 
of heavy gales. During some of these 
the sea broke clear across the bar at the 
harbor entrance. Both on this account, 
and the impossibility of loading freight 
and passengers at the outside ports, 
coast steamers were detained in this har- 
bor for days together. The wet weather 
has developed all weak places in the city 


streets, awakening much complaint, 
whether merited or not, against the au- 
thorities in charge. This evil has been 


;much aggravated by extensive disturb- 
It is to be hoped and expected that our } 


ance of the streets recently in laying 
many miles of sewer-pipe; also, by break- 
ing up large portions of street surface 
lately in laying track for the electric 
tramway. 

We continue to have reason for grati- 
tude for our absolute exemption from 
destructive hurricanes, such as occasioti- 
ally visit nearly all other sections of ihe 
Pacific Ocean. 


Not Soulless Corporations. 


Ewa Plantation has voted an appro- 
priation of $5000 for social, benevolent 
and religious purposes among its labor- 
ers: 

Waialua Plantation follows with a sim- 
ilar appropriation of $2,000. 


Ewa Plantation still heads the list of 
prosperous concerns. During 1900, 2,634 
acres were harvested, yielding 27,700 
tons of sugar, an average of 10.52 tons 
per acre. Ratoons averaged 12.5 tons 
per acre. The 1901 crop consists of 3,011 
acres, and 1902 of 3,379 acres. An ulti- 
mate output of 35,000 tons is expected. 
When present improvements are com- 
pleted, the pumping capacity will be 
67,000,000 gallons every 24 hours. 


Wireless telegraphy is reported as still 
giving forth faint signs of life, more than 
which will be needed to make the major- 
ity of people in this Territory believe that 
it is not an altogether defunct enterprise. 
There are two other concerns in Hono- 
lulu which have long failed to meet the 
growing needs of the community. One 
is the Electric Light and Power Compa- 
ny. The other , and most defective, is 
the Mutual Telephone Company.  Per- 
sonally, we have long since ceased to try 
to get connection by telephone. More 
skilled members of our family occasion- 
ally succeed after patient effort. 


A Profitable Railway. 


The Oahu Railway and Land Co. has 
again doubled its capital stock to the 
sum of $4,000,000, on which amount it is 
paying dividends at the rate of over 6 per 
cent. Owners two years ago of $10,000 
stock now own $40,000. A paying in- 
vestment. The wonderful development 
of plantations has created an immense 
business for the railway. 


(Continued from page 9.) 


English-speaking people of the place. In 
Kipahulu seventeen people signified, by 
rising, a desire for a better life, five of 
whom had never made any profession of 
Christianity before. An effort was made 


to visit them before we left, but as they 
were not all found, a list of their names 
was left in the hands of the pastor, Rev. 
Kaaiakamanu, and on Monday, Feb. ath, 
we returned to Hana. A meeting had 
been announced tor the evening, but, ow- 
ing to bad weather, only a few came, so 
it was turned into a song service, with 
short talks from two or three of our 
party. 

On the next day we went to Nahiku, 
leaving Mr. Poepoe behind, as before. 
The people of Hana again furnished us 
with horses, and Rev. Mr. Hanuna and 
one of his parishioners went with us to 
take them back. We found Nahiku a 
very wet place. It rained almost contin- 
uously while we were there, and as the 
bushes and other vegetation grow down 
neatly to the water’s edge, it was very 
muddy and difficult of getting about. As 
we were not provided with rubbers and 
raincoats, we did not get into the homes 
of the people as much as we usually did. 
On the first evening there was some hesi- 
tation on the part of a few of the people 
about coming into the meeting. They 
evidently did not understand what we 
were there for, and hence preferred to 
stay on the outside. This feeling quickly 
passed away, and the rest of the meet- 
ings were well attended, notwithstanding 
the wet weather. On the last night, one 
hundred and fifteen people, counting ba- 
bies and children, were packed into a 
small church. The attention given to the 
presentation of the Gospel was very 
marked, and in the two last meetings 
twenty-seven people signified a desire to 
receive it. We were not able to stay to 
follow up this work, as we would have 
liked to have done, but the list of names 
was turned over to the pastor at Keauae, 
who has Nahiku also under his charge. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Poepoe 
rode over from Hana to join the party, 
and I rode his horse back to Hana to be 
present at the communion service on the 
following day. The others crossed in a 
canoe from Nahiku to Keanae, where the 
last of the work on the east end of Maui 
was to be done. I greatly regretted that 
I could not go myself, as I wanted to see 
the place and meet the people. The rest 
of the company remained there from 
vaturday till Tuesday morning, and re- 
port a cordial reception and an interest- 
ing and successful work. Meetings were 
held on three successive evenings, be- 
sides three during the day time on Sun- 
day. These meetings were well attend- 
ed, and a considerable number showed, 
by rising, their acceptance of the truth. 
This closed the tour on this most inter- 
esting part of Maui. On Monday even- 
ing I took the steamer at Hana. The 
others were taken on board in the morn- 
ing at Keanae, and we all came to Wai- 
luku, which will be the next center of 
operations. 
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The trustees of Wheaton College, at 
Wheaton, Illinois, at the last commence- 
ment, conferred the degree of M. A. 
upon Miss Helen S. Norton. Miss Nor- 
ton was formerly a member of the faculty 
of the college —Livingston Republican 
( Mich. ). 

Many old friends of Kawaiahao Fe- 
male Seminary affectionately remember 
Miss Norton as a former principal of 
that school. 


Record of Events. 

Feb. 2nd.—British residents gather at 
their Consulate to pass resolutions of 
condolence upon the death of Queen Vic- 
toria and arrange for a memorial service. 
—Pledge signers meet at the Y. M. C. A. 
hall and take steps toward organizing a 
Gospel Temperance League. 

3rd.—Miss Ackerman gave a touching 
address at the Y. M. C. A. hall on evils 
existing in certain sections of this city.— 
20th anniversary of the Christian En- 
deavor Society at Central Union Church 
by a special evening service, addressed 
by Dr. E. S. Chapman, of Oakland, Cal. 

4th.—Heavy wind-storm prevails —A 
large pile of heavy timber, on the Espla- 
nade, is toppled over by the high wind 
and catches a native in the fall, inflicting 
serious injuries which prove fatal within 
a few hours. 

6th.—The storm interrupts the regular 
weekly departures of island steamers.— 
M. L. Stevens, a reporter on the Adver- 
tiser staff, is shot by the editor of the 
Republican, on whom he had called for 
redress for an article reflecting on visit- 
ing lady friends. The wounded man is 
conveyed to the hospital and Mr. Gill de- 
lievers himself up. 

7th—The Road Department’s new 
rock crusher, with a capacity of 150 cubic 
yards per day, begins duty at the Palama 
quarry.—Death of Thos. W. Gay, man- 
ager of Mokuleia Ranch, Waialua, after 
a long illness. 

8th.—Impressive memorial services at 
Kawaiahao in honor of Queen Victoria, 
very largely attended; addresses by the 
Revs. Jno. Usborne, H. H. Parker and 
W. M. Kincaid—Steamers China and 
Mariposa arrive almost together from 
San Francisco, though the latter left a 
day after the China. 

1oth.—Bishop Willis holds a special 
Victorian memorial service at St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral. 

t1th.—An eighteen foot shark strand- 
ed over the reef at Kakaako is killed with 
a charge of dynamite and divided among 
the attacking party of South Sea island- 
ers.—The Independent Charter Commis- 
sion complete their labor—Miss Murcutt 
delivers an interesting lecture at the Y. 
M. C. A. on the Passion Play to a crowd- 
ed audience.—Miss Yarrow’s residence is 
visited in her absence by a friendly sur- 


prise party who proceed to furnish and 
decorate it in a tasteful manner. 

14th.—The transports Solace and In- 
diana with returning troops from Manila, 
including many sick and disabled, came 
into port for a short stay en route-—The 
Gospel Temperance League of Honolulu 
completes its organization, elects officers 
and adopts its charter and by-laws.— 
Miss D. Griswold gave a thoroughly en- 
joyable concert at the Opera House to a 
small but appreciative audience. 

i7th.—Dr. E. S. Chapman begins his 
series of anti-saloon addresses at Central 
Union Church and has a packed house to 
hear his stirring and impressive words. 
Like evening services were held up to the 
2oth, at the close of which many of the 
audience signified their desire to aid in 
forming an anti-saloon league and 
strengthen the Temperance work so far 
accomplished in our midst. 

toth—Honolulu has its first Mardi 
Gras ball; a charitable affair for the ben- 
eht of the Eye and Ear Infirmary, which 
was taken up and entered into with such 
spirit by society folk of the city as gave 
it an artistic as well as financial success. 
The scene of gaiety was the Drill Shed. 

2oth.—First Territorial Legislature 
convenes, and proceeds to the election of 
officers. The upper house adjourned to 
await the arrival of Senators Baldwin 
and Paris.—The new steamer Ventura 
atrives en route for the Colonies, and 
brings a large passenger list for this port. 

21st.—Representative Beckley  intro- 
duces a resolution in the House opposing 
Secretary Cooper’s right to a seat on the 
floor to record its proceedings for trans- 
mission to Washington, as apparently re- 
quired by the Organic Act. After con- 
siderable discussion the subject was laid 
over till Saturday. 

22nd.—Washington’s Birthday, a legal 
holiday, partially observed in business 
but not in mechanic circles. The militia 
entertained officials, legislators and oth- 
ers, by a drill and parade in the after- 
noon.—Schooner Surprise is driven on 
the reef at Koloa, Kauai, with little hopes 
of her rescue. 

23rd.—The House resuming takes up 
Beckley’s resolution, which carries on a 
solid Independent vote after a hot de- 
bate. Secretary Cooper is removed from 
the House by the Sergeant-at-Arms. The 
Senate hears the Governor’s message. 

24th—Four Japanese are thrown from 
a wagon on the Valley road and sustain 
serious injuries——Misses Ackermann and 
Murcutt give farewell addresses at Cen- 
tral Union Church which were listened 
to with interest by a very large audi- 
ence. oe 

25th—The Zealandia arrives from 
Port Angeles with 765 Porto Ricans for 
plantation labor—Oahu Railway & Land 
Co .double its capital stock on the show- 
ing of its last year’s business, the same 
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to be distributed 
stockholders. 

26th.—Professors Skinner, Abbott and 
Barnard, scientists en route to Sumatra 
to observe the eclipse next May, lecture 
at Pauahi Hall, a good sized audience at- 
tending.—The lower house begins its in- 
troduction of bills.” The various com- 
mittees are announced—The Wireless 
Telegraph Company is reported to be 
nearly ready for business. 

27th.—Among many bills introduced 
in the House today is one to create a 
Court of Claims, which passed its first 
reading.—Much friction in the Senate in 
getting into working order.—Several 
plantation corporations have their annual 
meetings and present reports of a most 
successful season last year financially, 
with even brighter prospects for the cur- 
rent year.—Messrs. Dole and Frear, of 
the Cullom Commission, declare that the 
Commission by the Organic Act, intend- 
ed entirely'to exclude the use of the Ha- 
walian language in the sessions of the 
Legislature. 

28th—The House has a busy day, and 
the Independents of the Senate pass a 
rule limiting members to two speeches of 
ten minutes each on any measure.—Mrs. 
J. B. Atherton and the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety hold a delightful social season and 
afternoon tea for new comers’ acquaint- 
anceship at the pleasant Atherton home- 
stead.—Dr. Chapman delivers a most in- 
teresting lecture at the Y. M. C. A. hall 
on the confirmation of bible history by 
the recent discoveries in Egypt and Pal- 
estine. 


pro rata among its 


MARRIAGES. 


HANSEN-WHITTINGTON—On Feb. 2nd, at Waimea, 
Kauai, by the Rey. W. M. Massie, Helen, daughter of 
W. K. P. Whittington, late of Bath, England, to 
Gustav H. Hansen of Kekaha, Kauai, 

PRESCOTT-ADAMS—In this city, Feb. 7th, by the 
Rev. W. M. Kineaid, F. G. Prescott to Miss Ethel 
Drew Adams. 

HINGLEY BROWN —In this city, Feb. 9th, by the Rey. 
G. L. Pearson. John Brown to Nellie K. Hingley. 

JONES-CHAMBERS—In this city Feb. 11th, by the 
Rey. G. L, Pearson, Mr. Henry M. Jones to Dolly 
Mae Chambers. 

AUSTIN-ANDERSON—In this city, Feb. 14th, F. H. 
Austin to Mrs. Amy Anderson; Rev. Wm. M. Kin- 
caid officiating. 

HILL-FURMAN~—In this city, Feb. —th, by the Rey. 
A. E. Cory, Mr. J. B. Hill of Honolulu to Mrs. Ack- 
erman Furman of California. 


BIRTHS. 


RICE—At Lihue; Kauai, Jan. 26th, to the wife of W 
H. Rice, Jr,, a son. 

THRUM~—In this city, to the wife of F. Wm. Thrum, a 
daughter, 

RYAN —In this city, Feb. 6th, to the wife of PR: 
Ryan, a son. 

SHAW—On Feb. 20th, at the Kapiolani Maternity 
Home; Honolulu, to the wife of James B. Shaw, a 
daughter. 

RODGERS—At Maternity Home, Feb. 25th, to the wife 
of Henry Rodgers, a son. 

DEATHS. 

LONG— At Kihei, Maui, Feb. 1st, of pneumonia Chas. 
Long, a long time resident of these islands, aged 54 
years 

GAY—At Mokuleia, Waialua, Feb, 7th, 
illness, Thos. W. Gay, aged 55 years. 

BERGSTROM—In this city, Feb. 14th, after a short ill- 
ness, O. Bergstrom, aged — years. 3 

McCLENDUON—At Wailuku, Maui, Feb. 17th, John Me- 
Clendon of Alameda, California, aged 30 years, 

McTIGHE—In this city; Feb. 20th, James Norman 
infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F, McTighe, aged 
2 years 3 months, 

RUSSELL--In Honolulu, Feb. 24th, in the 85th 
his age, P. J. Russell, a native of New South 


after a long 


ear of 
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This page is devoted to the interests of the Ha- 
Wwaiian Board of Missions, and the Editor, ap- 
eee by the Board, is responsible for its con- 
tents. 


Rev.O.P.EMERSON - - Eprror 


The letter which is inserted below is 
one received in reply to a donation of a 
bell made to the Kiti Church, Ponape, 
by the Hawaiian Board: 

Kitt, Caroline Islands, 
Dec. 5th, 1900. 
Rev. O. P. Emerson. 

Dear Christian Brother:—I beg to 
acknowledge receipt of your very kind 
and welcome letter. All Christian friends 
here join me in expressing our grateful 
acknowledgements for money paid for 
bell; and we beg to tender our thanks for 
same,—and may God bless and protect 
you is the earnest wish of your Christian 
loving friends, here on Ponape. 

I beg to remain your brother in Jesus. 

H. NANPEI. 


Honotutu, Feb. 8th, 1got. 

In submitting this semi-annual report, 
we wish to take this means and oppor- 
tunity of thanking all our generous and 
kind hearted friends who have assisted 
us in our financial difficulties. 

The high duties imposed on Asiatic 
food stuffs have led the merchants to 
raise their prices and which has increased 
our financial difficulties. 

We wish also to thank Drs. Iga Mori 
and S. Kobayashi for their kindness in 
having attended the sick children free of 
charge. 

We have at present 36 beds for child- 
ren and every one is occupied. On ac- 
count of lack of room we are compelled, 
much to our regret, to refuse the many 
applicants. 

There are three children who are be- 
ing supported free of charge, while four 
are paying half rates owing to the pover- 
ty of their parents. 

We are informed by the teacher of the 
Japanese day school that the first two or 
three rows of each class are almost en- 
tirely occupied. by the children of our 
boarding school. We are thankful to 
note the improved conduct and behavior 
of the children in our care. 

Some time ago during a prayer meet- 
ing, the children were told about the 
Okayama Orphanage in Japan, the num- 
ber of children, the suffering they often 
go through on account of lack of funds 
to purchase necessary food supplies and 
etc. Prayers were offered for the 300 or 
more orphans of the above orphange. 
The children were greatly moved and 
during the prayer meeting, a boy pro- 
posed that they all deny themselves of 
their regular fruits or cakes given to 
them three times a week; at least once a 
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week, and with the money thus saved, to 
forward to the Okayama Orphanage. 
This proposition was heartily and 
readily agreed upon and was forthwith 
carried into effect. A box called “The 
friend of the Orphans” was made and 
hung in a room. Since then the children 
have continued to make self denials. 
They are given cakes or fruits only twice 


a week now and the balance of the money} 


is dropped in the ‘“Orphans’ Box” and at 
the end of each month, the accumulated 
sum is forwarded and donated to the 
above orphanage. Prayer for the guid- 
ance and help for our work and asking 
for assistance and means to protect, give 
shelter,-and guide many more children 
from being led into dark places and 
under bad influences are daily offered 
morning and evening by the children. 
The financial report of the six months 
ending December 31st, 1900, is hereby 
submitted. 
T. OKUMURA, 
Principal Japanese Boarding School. 


Semi-Annual Report Japanese Board- 
ing School from July 1st to 
December 31st, 1900. 


RECEIPTS. 
From Boarders..,... $ 998.30 
Hawaiian Board .. 60.00 
Mrs. S. N. Castle. . 110.00 
Miss Mia SaRiteyec.. 35.00 
Dre lea VLOrin a se - 5.00 
Mr. J. B. Atherton. 50.00 


Total Receipts. . $1,258.30 
EXPENDITURES. 


By Provisions, Ker- 


osene Oil, etc. .. .$1,148.25 
ute wht aie caters: 49.25 
ON aShING Sa ae 22.80 
Wages (Cook and 

General Servants ) 163.00 
Sundry Petty Ex- 

PEHSOS ioe wales le. 34.95 


Total Expenditures $1,418.25 


Deficits 2. $ 
and O. E. 
T. OKUMURA, 
Principal Japanese Boarding School. 
Examined and found correct. 
A. K. Ozawa, 
Auditor. 


159-95 
EE. 


Dedication of Chinese Church at Hilo. 


MOST INTERESTING EXERCISES ACCOMPANY 
THIS WORK OF PROGRESS. 


The dedication of Hilo’s first Chinese 
Church building, just erected on Pona- 
hawai street, took place on 3d ult. at 2 
p.m. The exercises were very interest- 
ing and largely attended by members of 
all denominations in Hilo. 


The interior of the Church though 
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plain and inexpensive is very attractive 
and is nicely finished. On the occasion 
in question it was prettily decorated with 
ferns and flowers. Mr. F. W. Damon 
presided, and with him on the ‘platform 
were Rev. Mr. Gulick, Rev. Mr. Baptiste, 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan, Rev. Mr. Keliipio, 
Rev. Uyeda, Rev. E. W. Thwing, Messrs. 
W.S. Terry, Lai Hip and Yee Kui. 

Following is the program: 

1. Anthem—Hilo Boarding 
Glee Club. 

2. Invocation. 

3. Scripture Reading—1 Kings 8:22- 
30; Hebrews, 10:12-23—Rev. Mr. Bap- 
tiste, Mr. Lai Hip. 

4. Singing, “The Childrens’ Glorious 
Friend”—Chinese S. S. 

5. Historical and Financial Statement 
—Mr. F. W. Damon. 

6. Presentation of keys on behalf of 


School 


the Building Committee—Mr. W. S. 
Terry. 

7. Hymn, “I Love to Tell the Story’”— 
Congregation. 


8. Reading of Declaration of Dedica- 
tion—English, Rev. Mr. Cruzan; Chi- 
nese, Rev. Mr. Thwing. 

g. Prayer—Mr. Yee Kui. 


10. Singing—Hilo Boarding School 
Glee Club. 
11. Dedication Sermon (Chinese )— 


Rev. Mr. Thwing. 

12. Hymn, “The Light of the World 
is Jesus” —Congregation. 

13. Remarks in Hawaiian and Japan- 
ese—Rev. Mr. Gulick. 

14. Doxology—Congregation. 

15. Benediction—Rev. Mr. Uyeda. 

A most interesting account of the ori- 
gin and growth of Chinese mission work 
in Hilo was read by Rev. Mr. Damon, 
and the financial statement of the receipts 
and expenditures. These two papers 
were found so instructive and valuable 
that they are here published. Mr. Da- 
mon said: 

“It is with grateful hearts that we are 
here met today to join in the suggestive 
and inspiring exercises connected with 
the dedication of the first Chinese Church 
erected for the worship of the true God 
in the district of Hilo. As one passes 
along the beautiful shores, which here 
for miles skirt the blue waters of the 
Pacific, he is impressed by the presence 
of the numerous churches which dot the 
landscape. From the luxuriant and ver- 
dant growths, which make of Hilo a veri- 
table garden city, rise the towers and 
spires which point the eye and lift the 
heart upward to Him who is the Creator 
and Father of us all. To this goodly 
company of sacred edifices we rejoice 
that today another is to be added, and 
our Chinese friends, here gathered with 
those of many different nationalities, who 
by their presence testify to their friend- 
ship and sympathy, do, we trust, recog- 
nize the Divine guidance and goodness, 
which has rendered this possible, 
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“For many years the Chinese have’ 


found a home in Hilo. Perhaps at no 
point in our Islands have they been unit- 
ed more closely with the life of the peo- 
ple than here. 
lies, whose residence is here, have towing 
in their veins the blood of this most an- 
cient people, in many respects one of the 
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funds, which would enable us to purchase 
a centrally situated lot, and erect suitable 


buildings for the use of the Chinese Mis- 


Some of the leading fami-. 


most remarkable branches of the human | 


race. 
first to contribute by their patient energy 


The Chinese, too, were among the | 


and toil to the upbuilding of the great | 


sugar industry, 
of the material prosperity of this land. 
They have here enjoyed many opportuni- 
ties and advantages, and have probably 
experienced fewer hardships and difficul- 
ties than in many other places. 
have been led to a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity and accepted its precepts. There 
have been Chinese, who have been mem- 
bers of the Haili Church and at one time 
quite a number were connected with the 
Foreign Church. For a number of years 
a Sabbath School was maintained in the 
latter church for the Chinese, and many 
came under its beneficial influence. This 
same church, too, has co-operated with 
the Hawaiian Board in the missionary 
work, which has been carried forward 
here among the Chinese by different 
Evangelists, who have labored for the 
good of their people. Tenderly would we 
recall the interest of kind Christian 
friends, some of whom have now passed 
to their rest above, in the enlightenment 
and christianizing of the Chinese. Of 
Evangelists, who have been stationed 
here in other years, we recall the names 
Messrs. Wong Yee, Mo Heng and Chun 
Wen Pen. Of late years the Mission 
work found a center in the hospitable 
home of Mrs. L. T. Walsh, on Front 
street, who has so earnestly devoted her- 
self to the uplifting of this people, both 
in connection with the Kindergarten, and 
in many other ways. 
have given their kind aid and support, 
but we may be permitted today to men- 
tion the names of Mr. Herbert Smith, 
Mr. Todd, and Mr. Wong How, who are 
no longer resident here, but the fruits 
of whose devoted and consecrated efforts 
still abide. Mrs. Walsh continues her 
good work for the little ones and those 
of older growth. Mr. Yee Kui, our 
Evangelist, now laboring here, under the 
auspices of the Hawaiian Board, is well 
known to many of you. Mr. Lai Hip 
continues to be one of our most active 
helpers. In Sunday School work we are 
greatly favored in having the kind co- 
operation of Mr. McClusky, who has 
rendered most important assistance for 
some time past. We are also grateful to 
have the valuable aid of Miss Pomeroy. 

“A night school, which we trust will 
find a home in our Church, will be under 
the charge of Miss Esther Pomeroy. 
About two years ago it was felt that the 
time had come to make an effort to raise 


Some | 


Not a few friends | 


which today is the peice 


i 
H 


| man ; 


friendly spirit of co-operation. 


sion. ‘loday we witness the attainment 
of this long cherished desire. To the 
Building Committee, consisting of Mr. 
W.S. Terry, chairman; Mrs. Terry, Mrs. 
Walsh, Mr. Lai Hip and Mr. Yee Kui, 
and to the Finance Committee here in 
Hilo, namely, Messrs. McClusky, chair- 
Lai Hip, Chow Yuen and Wong 
How, should special thanks be extended 
for their helpful: services. 

“The Church building and the adjacent 
parsonage have been erected by the Oahu 


-Lumber and Building Company of Ho- 


nolulu, who have most efficieritly done 
their work, and have shown a most 
The land 
and buildings are held in trust by the 
Hawaiian Board (under whose fostering 
care it is carried forward) for the Chi- 
nese work. To the kind friends, who 
have by their liberal and generous dona- 
tions rendered it possible for us to com- 
plete this undertaking, free of debt, most 
sincere and erateful | thanks are given. 
The splendid aid, which has been afford- 
eda us by a number of our leading sugar 
corporations is also most warmly appre- 
ciated. It is a noble evidence that efforts 
for the moral and religious improvement 
of those dwelling here, are deemed 
worthy of encouragement, and we trust 
this noble example will find many fol- 
lowers. God grant that this Church, to 
be this day dedictedt to the worship of 
the Almighty God, may be a center from 
which shall radiate beneficent influences 
to the Chinese of this region, and 
throughout the group, and reach even to 
the great empire from which they come! 
May the little band of those who have 
here professed Christianity, grow to be 
a useful and influential body, and help 
to advance the interests of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom!” 
FINANCIAL STSTEMENT—RECEIPTS AND 
PLEDGES. 

Waiakea Mill Company $500, Hilo 
Sugar Company $500, Onomea Sugar 
Company $500, Honomu Sugar Company 
$500, from friends $500, C. C. Kennedy 
$500, Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Lyman $100; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Terry $100; Mrs. J. 
L. Richardson $60, Miss Elvira Richard- 
son $5, Miss Ivy Richardson $50, John 
A. Scott $100, H. Deacon $50, John T. 
Moir $50, Wm. McClusky $25, James 
Gibb $25, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Damon 
$100, Wong How $150, Lai Hip $100, 
Oahu Lumber and Building Company 
$200, Herbert Smith $11, a friend $5, 
Mrs. L. T. Walsh $5, Rufus Lyman, Jr., 
$10, Miss Alice West $5, Chinese friends 
in Hilo $325, Chinese Church members 
(Honolulu) $150, other Chinese friends 
(Honolulu) $125. Total, $4,751. 

EXPENDITURES AND LIABILITIES. 

Church lot, $1,200; church, labor and 

material, $2,812; plans, $36.70; parson- 
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age, labor and material, $475; foundation 
stones, $10; electric - lights, $75.70; 
chairs, $60 ; plumbing, $11.25; tank, $35 ; 
furnishings, $16.75; labor, $18.60. To- 


tal, $4,751. 


Evangelistic Tour of North Pacific 
Missionary Institute—The Work 
on the East End of Maui. 


BY REV. J. LEADINGHAM. 


On Jan. 15th three young men and 
myself left Honolulu on the steamer 
Maw for Hana. We reached our desti- 
nation on the morning of the 17th after 
being thirty-eight hours on board of the 
steamer. ‘To me these were thirty-eight 
hours of misery. We found Rey. E. M. 
Hanuna at the landing with a cart and 
saddle horses to take us and our baggage 
to the places where we _ were to have 
rooms during our stay. The young men 
were taken into the new parsonage just 
finished, and I was comfortably provided 
for at Judge losepa’s. We boarded for 
the most part at the Hana Club house, 
except when the young men would get 
hungry for poi, when they would go else- 
where for a few meals. 

The church at Hana is a large stone 
building about one hundred feet in 
length by fifty in width. It has recently 
been repaired at a cost gf six thousand 
dollars and is now in fine condition and 
one of the best native churches in the 
Islands. It has the disadvantage, how- 
ever, now too frequently found in native 
churches, of being too large for the con- 
gregation that gathers in it. This, with 
a pulpit platform elevated above the 
heads of the people and distant from 
them, destroys much of its usefulness as 
a place of worship. In our meetings we 
used a table placed on the floor and close 
to the front pews. It seems to be a fact 
that contiguity in space is one element of 
success in evangelistic meetings. 

We began our work in the same way 
that we had in former places, by visiting 
the people in their homes, by gathering 
the children for practice and instruction 
in singing, and by holding evening ser- 
vices. The magic lantern was, as usual, 
a great help in drawing the people into 
the meetings; and our experience has 
been that it may be made a powerful aid 
in the presentation of religious truth. 
Our success in drawing people was in 
fact greater than we had anticipated. In 
visting among the people, our young 
men met the Japanese teacher stationed 
in Hana under the Methodist denomina- 
tion and told him of our meetings. As a 
consequence, he came in the first night 
with fifty to seventy-five of his people 
and wanted the privilege of explaining 
the pictures to them; but as I was to 
speak through an interpreter, I was 
afraid that a second talk in an unknown 
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tongue would destroy the effect of the | 


meeting. I told him, therefore, that I 
thought it was not best, but that, as 
there had been no meeting appointed for 
Sunday evening, if he would bring his 
people at that time, | would show the 
pictures again and he might speak as 
long as he chose. This plan was after- | 
ward carried out, with one hundred or 
more Japanese in attendance. 
We worked in Hana for ten days, a 
growing interest being manifested as the 
- work went on, so that the last meeting 
was the best of all. A goodly number of 
people expressed a desire to lead a better 
lite, and in a number of instances this! 
was expressed with great. earnestness. In! 
view of this interest, it was thought best ' 
to leave one of our number behind to 
help the pastor, while the rest of us went 
on to other places. Accordingly, Mr. } 
Henry K. Poepoe was left, and he work- 
ed at Hana while the others went to 
Kaupo, Kipahulu and Nahiku. He vis— 
ited from house to house and worked es- 
pecially with those who had expressed a 
purpose to lead a Christian life and with 
those members of the church who had 
been drawn off into other connections. 
As a result, twenty-six people were led | 
to seek membership in the church. A 
communion service had been appointed 
for Feb. toth to receive them, but, owing 


| 


to a very severe Kona storm which raged 
on that day, they were not all able to get | 
out, so that the work in Hana eee | 
with the baptism of twelve children and 
tne admission of thirteen new members 
to the church. I had the.pleasure of as- 
sisting at this service, having returned to 
Hana from Nahiku for that purpose. 

On Jan. 28th, leaving Mr. Poepoe be- | 
hind at Hana, the rest of us started for 
nipahulu and Kaupo. We went overland 
on horses, which the people of Hana 
kindly provided us with. We had not 
intended to take the lantern with us, on 
account of the difficulty of carrying it, 
but the people of Kipahulu were so 
-anxious to see the pictures that they sent 
aman with a pack horse over to Hana 
to carry it and our baggage for us. Un- 
der the circumstances, we could not, of 
course, refuse to. send it, so it was packed 
securely and taken along. We stopped 
over night at Kipahulu and held a meet- 
ing, in which we showed a part of the 
pictures of the life of Christ. The next 
day we went on to Kaupo. On this trip 
-I had my first experience in crossing 
deep gulches. Between Kipahulu and 
Kaupo are four, down and up, whose 
sides are zigzagged along steep paths 
paved with rounded cobblestones and 
boulders of different sizes, making the 
’ footing very uneven and insecure. To 
make matters worse, after we had cross- 
ed the first one, ,jthere came on a heavy 
shower of rain. We protected ourselves ! 
as well we could with our umbrellas aid 
kept from being drenched, but when we | 


reached the next gulch the water was 
running down the path in a stream, mak- 
ing it more slippery and _ difficult to 
travel. One of the young men rode his 
horse serenely over the whole distance 
without dismounting; the other one did 
nearly as well. For myself, after I had 


ridden through the first gulch I had more | 
my own ability to walk, 
down the path without slipping or fall- | 


confidence in 
ing than I had in that of the horse, so I 
subsequently walked over the 
places. We made the distance of eight 
miles in four hours. It was a tedious 


journey, but well worth making for once | 


at least. 

We found the people much scattered 
and most of them far from the church. 
The church building was in good condi- 
tion, having been recently repaired, but 
the people have no permanent pastor. At 
present they are being served temporari- 
ly by Mr. Inaina, a former student of 
the North Pacific Missionary Institute. 
We saw at once that it was not possible 
to have evening meetings, so appointed 
meetings for the afternoons, which were 
attended by only small numbers. The 
people were visited in their homes as far 
as possible. One morning we rode our 
horses through the lantana bushes, which 
cover the country nearly everywhere, up 
high on the slopes of the hills, to where 
quite a number of houses could be seen, 
intending’ to visit*fvom house to house in 
the afternoon. We found, however, that 
many of them were old and not able to 
make the journey without great diff- 
culty, so we asked permission to invite 
them into one of the houses and hold a 
meeting with them there. The permis- 
sion was given, and about a dozen men 
gathered in. A preaching service was 
held, with reading of Scripture, singing 
and prayer. The people showed a good 
deal of reserve at first, but as the service 
proceeded this melted away, and at the 
close they were exceedingly cordial and 
kind in their expressions. It turned out 
that they were all Catholics but one, and 


worst | 


they afterwards told one of the students 
that they at first-took us to be men out on 
some political errand. The visit to Kau- 
po lasted from Tuesday afternoon till 
Friday. morning. It would be impossible 


to say how much good resuited trom it. 


An increasing confidence and friendli- 
ness on the part of the people seemed to 
show that it was not in vain. 

On Friday morning we _ returned to 
Kipahulu. The weather was fair and the 
gulches dry, so that the trip was not so 
difficult as the first. At Kipahulu we 
were glad to welcome Mr. Richards, who 
had been detained in Honolulu until this 
time, and whose absence is always re- 


| gretted for various reasons, especially as 


he is our leader in music. While in Ki- 
pahulu before we had made appoint- 
ments for services for the three evenings 
which were now to follow. The news of 
these services had gone abroad, and the 
people came in on horseback from the 
surrounding country, and we had the 
church well filled at each one. In addi- 
tion to these, there was held on Sunday 


jtne regular morning service and a ser- 


vice in English in the afternoon for the 
(Continued on page 5.) 
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Religious Tendency of Japan. 


Rey. Sidney L. Gulick points out with 
much clearness, that the political and so- 
cial system to which Japan has become 
completely committed and which she is 
splendidly developing, necessitates Chris- 
tianity as its basis. He calls this new 
system “Constitutionalism,” and says: 

“Of what religion, now, is Constitu- 
tionalism the product? When we con- 
sider that it rests on the two fundamental 
assumptions (1) that each individual hu- 
man being is of inherent and inestimable 
worth entirely apart from all accidents of 
birth and social rank, and accordingly 
has certain inalienable rights, and (2) 
that the rule of reason should be univer- 
sal in the State, we realize that Constitu- 
tionalism ultimately rests on the Chris- 
tian system of ideas and practice. So far 
then as Japan basis her laws and legal 
and other practices on the principles of 
Constitutionalism, she is clearly neither 
Shinto, nor Buddhist, nor Confucian, but 

Christian. Now a careful study of the 
actual practices of New Japan will con- 
vince any candid student that Japan is 
thoroughly committed to Constitutional- 
ism, and that in many important respects, 
she deserves the title of Christian as truly 
as any of the nations of the West. In 
her political, military, naval, judicial, 
scientific, educational, industrial, commer- 
cial, and diplomatic relations, conceptions 
and practices, Japan is in line with the 
more advanced people of the Occident. 
Japan has become an integral part of 


Christendom, and is no longer to be reck- 
oned as a heathen nation, “notwithstand- 
ing the fact that millions do not yet re- 
cognize it, and would perhaps vigorously 
deny it, and notwithstanding the further 
fact that many millions of her people are 

still worshipping Buddhist and Shinto 
deities, which are either mental abstrac- 
tions or deified men. Notwithstanding 
the polytheism and superstitions of mil- 
lions of individuals, the intellectual 
framework of the State and the determ- 
inative characteristics of the entire social 
order are Christian in substance and ori- 


‘gin, although not yet recognized by the 


people. 

It is manifest that the power of the old 
religions long to hold or mould the life 
even of individuals has passed away. 
The ignorant millions, being behind the 
times and unable to grasp the real sig- 
nificance of Japan’s modern transforma- 
tion, are still more or less bound by the 
old and traditional religions; but their 
bondage is rapidly breaking. Popular 
education is making the old religious 
forms and conceptions unacceptable to 
the rising generation. Active Christian 
preaching is dispelling long prevalent 
misunderstandings, and is commending 
to those who must reject the old religions 
because of their puerilities and supersti- 
tions a superior religion which satisfies 
at once the head and the heart of the 
educated and the morally serious mind- 
ed. Universal practice of the principles 
of individual worth, individual rights, 
and individual responsibility is fast dis - 
pelling what remains of the distinctive 
features and practices of the old reli- 
gions.’ 


Death of Mrs. Maria Kekela Martin. 

Mrs. Martin passed away at the 
Queen’s Hospital on the 18th, after 
severe suffering from cancer, and was 
buried from Kawaiahao Church the fol- 
lowing day. Maria Ogden Kekela was 
the oldest child of the eminent Hawaiian 
missionary Rev. James Kekela. On the 
departure of her parents in 1853 to the 
Marauesas, she was adopted in infancy 
by Miss Maria Ogden, whose wise and 
affectionate training developed the ex- 
cellent native qualities of the child into 
high moral and religious character. She 
was married to Mr. Henry Martin, a 
leading Hawaiian of Kau. She was the 
mother of Mrs. Geo. Dawson, Mrs. G. 
C. Hewitt, Mrs. Sam. Kauhane, Mrs. 
Henry Bertlemann and two children yet 
unmarried. Her aged parents, Mr. and 


Mrs. Kekela, are now living in this city 
after 47 years of faithful service on the 
island of Fatuhiwa. 


Postal from Rev. F. M. Price. 


Guam, Feb. I, 1901. 
DeEaAR Dr, BrsHop:—I had in mind a let- 
ter to you by this mail but it is too late. 
We are finding doors open for all the 
work we can do. Several have spoken 
about sending their children to school, 
and three families visit us and we are 
gradually getting a hold upon them. Our 
desire is to awaken no antagonism, but 
by love and kindness open hearts to re- 
ceive the message we bring. The people 
are very peaceable, the governor and his 


officers treat us with great kindness, and 
our little services are well attended. The 
Lord is with us and we believe in our 
mission. Perhaps you will write us a 
few words, but do not feel obliged to. I 


hope you will all pray for us. We need 
Divine guidance. Regard to Mrs. 
Bishop. Yours, 

Francis M. PRICE. 


A letter from Mrs. Price of same date 
speaks of repeated illness of Miss Chan- 
nell, and some sickness of all of their 
party from a “kind of grip which every- 
body has to have on coming here,” also 
of “the awful devastation which met us 
on our arrival. The whole island was 
brown and bare as if it were winter. 
Houses unroofed, trees blown down and 
destroyed, crops ruined and fruit all de- 
stroyed. It yas not a very pleasant wel- 
come, but we found a house with a hoie 
in the roof and went in. We have fixed 
it up into quite a cosy home now. It is 
in an unhealthy neighborhood, and as we 
aes bought a fine site for our schools, 

e hope in the course of six months or so 
‘ get out of Agana. It is a high point 
running out into the sea and_ large 
enough for both schools. It is a mile and 
a half from town, and will necessitate a 
conveyance. But we feel that health was 
most, and we must be out of town. The 
nearer good places we could not buy. 
There are fine roads here for wheel or 
carriage, SO we enjoy our wheels very 
much. * * .* It is very difficult to 
get a servant here. Capt. Melander has 
been delayed, so we have not gone to Ruk 
yet, but expect to go in about two weeks 

(after belongings left there ay wees 
We had a good trip from meee ulu here 
and were not seasick much,” 
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Old Memories of Kailua. 
By S. E. Bishop. 


* (Continued. ) 


Before transferring the locality of} 
these reminiscences from Hawaii to! 


Oahu, a number of incidents and items | 
have suggested themselves to be added. 
Among these are the various forms of 
vegetation in our rather barren yard at! 
Kailua. There were two or three young 
kou trees, perhaps ten or fifteen feet 
high which we children would climb. 
The bright orange-hued flowers held a 
trace of honey, and their rather fleshy | 
texture was not unpalatable to chew. The 
large, glossy, cordate leaves formed a 
thick and beautiful foliage. The small 
nuts contained sweet kernels which re- 
paid some effort to extract by pounding 
between stones. The kou used to be the 
most beautiful tree in the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, as well as supplying the choicest of 
ornamental woods. Lahaina was once 
fringed with these massive spreading 
trees. One of the finest was in the yard 
of Mr. Richards, on whose great low 
boughs we boys loved to climb. About 
1860, a minute insect called “red-spider” 
came to infest the under-side of the leaves 
to such an extent, as in the course of a 
year, to destroy every kou tree, not only 
in Lahaina, put throughout the group. 
The timber of the dead trees was cut 
and used for furniture, much being sent 
to Germany. The chiefs’ great calabash 
bowls of kou are now rare and choice 


Young trees of the species exist here and 
there. They have always succumbed to 
the insect pest before attaining any con- 
siderable size. Perhaps Professor Koe- 
bele might discover a lady bug antidote. 

Another climbable tree in our yard was 
a castor-oil of unusual size, which lasted 
four or five years. This Palma Christi 
was a common weed in the group al- 
though an imported plant. A number of 
papaya trees flourished and bore their 
melon like fruit. Among the rocks were 
pockets of soil, through which certain 
trees and plants sent down deep roots so 
as to survive the long dry seasons. We 
had two healthy shrubs called “Pride of 
Barbadoes,” whose rich plumy blossoms 
resemble those of Ponciana Regia, or 
“Flame Tree.” Of other flowers, I re- 
member none at at our home. There 
were beautiful Damask roses at Kuape- 
hu. On reaching the Atlantic States in 
May, 1840, the variety and brilliance of 
the garden flowers was an endless marvel. 
Kona shore was never a land of flowers. 
Yellow ilimas were the brightest. Even 
now the imported flowers have hard 
struggle to thrive on Oahu except in high 
altitudes, where they do flourish wonder- 
fully. Exceptions are the lantana, and 
the tropical Ponciana and Bougainvillia, 


a 


with some luxuriant creepers, which 
often form great curtaining splendors. 
Kailua. was quite exempt from dust. 


/Strong wind was rare, and the great 
stone heaps absorbed any loose earth that 
_might be flying. On the lower and dryer 
uplands, perhaps a mile distant, were a 


few clumps of lauhala. One of these, 
conspicuous in the distance from our 
back door, simulated in the twilight the 


shape of a lion, and was an object of | 


childish -uneasiness, despite the knowl- 
edge that it was only a tree. High on 
the mountain laid the great forest of tall 
trees, as they seemed to us, and below 
them the uplands checkered into patches 
enclosed in heavy walls or piles of rocks. 
In the distance to the south, laid a long 
slope on which were many scattering 
trees. South Kona looked as if a fine 
attractive region. I have never visited it 
except along the coast. Once in the even- 
ing I saw a huge meteor sweep past over- 
head and apparently plunge into those 
southern lands. 

We were taught a little astronomy, al- 
though in those days the nature of 
“shooting stars” and comets was  un- 
known. The Thurston children repeated- 
ly came down, and in the early evening 
we picked out on a globe and in the sky 
a number of constellations, and learned to 
know the larger planets and stars. At 
Honolulu we saw and studied a fine 
Orrery, with a full assortment of moons 
in lively revolution. Dr. Judd had_there 
also a little electrical cylinder machine, 
from which Persis would bravely lead off 
in taking small shocks for the string of 
children holding hands. The connection 
of electricity and magnetism was then un- 
known. ‘I believe the Doctor had a Ley- 
den Jar. Of geology we never heard. 
The globe had been created in six or- 
dinary days, and there was no mystery 
about it. Still we got a grounding in 
scientific ideas which opened the way for 
the broader modern outlook. We had 
some notion of the spacial immensity re- 
vealed by astronomy, but none of the im- 
mensity of time as now disclosed. Six 
thousand years was the limit of past 
earthly chronology. 

Speaking of mountain fruits, we chil- 
dren had met with wild strawberries. on 
the high slopes of Mauna Kea, also with 
ohelos at Kilauea. My acquaintance with 
the akala or mountain raspberry came lat- 
er. In 1867 seven or eight miles above 
Kailua, in the wet depth of the luxuriant 
forest, I came upon a giant cane of rasp- 
berries forty feet in length hanging 
through a tree-crotch. On the end hung 
a cluster of berries that occupied the 
space of nearly a bushel basket. I pick- 
ed one raspberry which measured over 
seven inches in circumference. This 
fruit was of fine flavor, but absolutely 
devoid of sweetness. I fancy that the 
seeds of these berries had been at some 


extreme summit of West Maui. 
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time transported from the abounding 
berry fields of the American coast by 
migratory geese or other birds to whose 
feet or feathers they had become attach- 
ed. Violets also have been found on the 
In-1836 
I saw a Sumach thicket in remote Ha- 


-makua, which must have preceded Cook’s 
| discovery. 


Breadfruit, taro, bananas, 
sweet potatoes, and sugar cane were 
doubtless imported by the early Hawai- 
lan immigrants. 

Among the familiar objects at Kailua 
were the wide strips of white bark of 
wauke or paper mulberry, which were 
often spread out upon the black lava, or 
upon beds of pebbles, in the process of 
preparation for pounding out into tapa 
cloth. Quantities of lauhala or pandanus 
leaves were also laid out in preparation 
for weaving into coarse mats. A locality 
much frequented by us was a rocky cove 
at the shore where we often bathed wear- 
ing flannel gowns. After the bath we 
stepped a little inland to a house where 
the native women would empty over us, 
to wash out the salt, calabashes of brack- 
ish water from a little pool or well four 
or five feet down, a sort of cave in the 
lava. There was a variety of animal life 
in the small pools of the cove, and an 
occasional live shell. The beach sands 
abounded in damaged shells of no special 
beauty, but desired by children. 


Among weeds on the shore, in the 
moister season, purslane abounded, also 
mustard. Pepper-grass and wild toma- 
toes appeared about 1835. Indigo was 
introduced into gardens on Oahu a little 
later, and in the course of fifteen years 
became a detested weed, nearly disap- 
pearing, however, after 1870. Guavas’ 
were choice garden fruits in the later 
thirties, not becoming wild until some 
twenty years later. Calling at the end of 
1839 at Eimeo, near Tahiti, I] wondered 
to see the hills overgrown by wild guavas. 
Our ship took on a supply of guava fire- 
wood, some of which went to the cap- 
tain’s lathe for “scrimshawing,” in which 
much sperm-whale jaw-bone and teeth 
were also consumed. This reminds of a 
long walk over the black lava knobs north 
of Kailua which we once took to a little 
sand beach where lay the vast rotting 
carcass of a whale, probably killed and 
lost by some whaler cruising in those 
waters. We used to look from the vil- 
lage off to those black points in the north 
where in storms enormous clouds of | 
spray like great ships flew up from the 
angry attacks of the waves. cat 

While in those days, horses were rare- 
ly seen in Kona, there were quite a num- 
ber of those animals in use on Mauna 
Kea in catching wild cattle, by “Pani- 
olos” or Spanish cowboys, with whom 
were also natives and_half-spaniards. 
These cowboys manufactured their own 
heavy Spanish saddles and bridles, with 
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their lariats, all of cowhide save the 
wooden saddle frame, and the cruel iron 
bits and spurs, made by some “armorer” 
or smith. The wild Mexican breed of 
cattle could be handled only with the 
merciless lasso, and the high pommeled 
saddle to enable the trained pony to lean 
back and keep up the strain on the noosed 
beeve, or bipi. Lhe Australian tame En- 
glish breed of cattle required only the 
whip, and so the Australian saddle has no 
pommel. Horses were always called Lio 
by the natives, probably a shortening of 
the Spanish “caballo” (cabal-leeo). 

My father wrote and received a good 
many letters. All were sealed with waf- 
ers Or wax, envelopes being unknown. 
U. S. postage was 25 cents for every 
piece of paper, large or small. The pro- 
per folding of a letter-sheet was quite an 
art, and the portions of the outer page 
which were turned inside would he care- 
fully filled with writing. Stamps being 
unknown, “Paid 25 Cents’? would be 
written with a pen by the postmaster at 
the seaport. At one time several large 
volumes of an Encyclopedia with many 
wonderful plates, came trom some where 
to engage our interest. Among the plates 
especially wonderful were some illustrat- 
ing anatomy. That particular volume 
soon mysteriously disappeared, no doubt 
being deemed unadapted to the childish 
mind. But an enduring fascination in 
that subject was then created. Such is 
forbidden fruit! 

We were not rich in toys. At a visit 
to Honolulu in 1835, we were enabled to 
see a considerable assortment of cheap 
toys sent out for the Mission children. 
We awaited the distribution with intense 
anxiety, our desires being especially fixed 
upon a Noah’s Ark with its inhabitants. 
How deep then was our chagrin and re- 
sentment when the Mater, with a view to 
utility, selected for us a diminutive iron 
skillet. I think that was one of the most 
serious grievances of my early life; but 
no remonstrance availed, or was tolerat- 
ed. That skillet became prominent in the 
domestic economy as a glue-pot. Util- 
ity held much place in our education. I 
learned sewing with my sister, and be- 
came somewhat skilled with the needle, 
‘an art not wholly useless in later life. 
But I never learned to throw a ball 
straight, indeed never saw a ball game be- 
fore reaching America. 

Most prominent in our education was 
religious instruction, although for some 
reason we never made the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the Shorter Catechism. 
Indeed I doubt if either of our parents 
had ever learned that famous compend 
of doctrine both having passed their 
childhood in the pioneer life of the Onon- 
daga and Genesee frontiers. Family 
prayers came twice a day. The tathe: 
was most sincere, devout, and impressive 
in petitions and discourse. We all read 
verses in turn. I began to take my turn 
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soon after being four years old. Someyhere in 1863, he supported the creation 
“Practical Observations’ always followed | of one boarding school for training wives 
from Scott’s Commentary. Ihe Bible|for pastors and missionaries. Only older 
became an exceedingly tamiliar book,| girls were allowed in that school. I per- 
both in its history, and in its general|sonally witnessed Dr. Anderson’s severe 
system of doctrine as in those days in-|manitestation of disapproval of boarding 
terpreted. Indeed I have not very radi-|schools for female children. He was a 
cally diverged in later life from those old} good, mainly a wise man, and of immense 
conceptions of Divine truth. S.nging]|capacity for controlling and ruling; but 
was confined to our weekly prayer-mieet- | wedded to his own theories. Had train- 
ing; but a considerable number of the ]ing schools for young boys and girls been 
“Village Hymns” were memorized in{conducted forty years earlier, [ believe 
childhood, and have never been forgot-|that Hawaiian civilization would have 
ten. been greatly accelerated. : 

The instruction of the natives was con- 
ducted exclusively in their own language. 
I remember only one child, to whom my 
father taught English, and she was aj; 
grandchild of the Governor. Nearly 
every new missionary undertook to teach 
some English to the natives, but soon 
became satisfied of the futility of the ef- 
fort. Foreign visitors very uniformly 
censured the missionaries for not so 
teaching the natives, and opening to 
them the wide treasures contained in the 
English language. It was simply im- 
practicable. Even now after more than 
forty years of diligent teaching of En- 
glish in the common and high schools, 
not one native in five so taught can read 
an ordinary English newspaper. Much 
success however has been secured in 
boarding schools, where the pupils are re- 
quired to converse only in English. The 
language has gradually made itself at 
home in such schools, and new pupils fall 
into its use almost spontaneously. 

I have long regarded the most serious 
error of the missionary work as pursued 
in these Islands, as being the failure to 
begin by establishing, as fast as possible, 
training schools for the thorough civiliz- 
ing and Christianizing of youth to be- 
come leaders of their people in all good 
things. We can see how much has been 
accomplished by such means in the Gil 
bert and Marshall Islands hy a very small 
number of white missionaries located on 
Kusaie. Each trained native couple be- 
comes a light to the people. Many of the 
older missionaries were deeply impressed 
with the importance of that line of work. 
But, unhappily a theory prevailed in the : ol 
Board of Missions in Boston, that the{studying law. The hackdriver is run- 
true work of the Missionary was to|ning an automobile, and the training he 
“preach the Gospel,” and not to impart{teceived in school ought to make him es- 
education beyond what was necessary to} pecially valuable to his employers. Sev- 
read and understand the Bible, except {eral of the ranchmen are carrying on the 
that a few native preachers and feachers {business for themselves; the same is true 
should receive special training. The Rev.|of those engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
Dr. Rufus Anderson whose influence was Several of those engaged in. mechanical 
paramount, always frowned upon creat-}| work are contractors, employing mechan- 
ing any stich system of boarding-schools|ics. The term laborer has been used in 
as have gradually grown up here under | rather a wide sense here, in some cases 
American Mission auspices during the! covering work which cannot be regarded 
past forty years. Mr. Edward Bailey and} as unskilled, though it is not strictly 
Miss Ogden established one girls’ board- | mechanical. 
ing school at Wailuku about 1840, but “Tt will be observed that the above ac- 
through Dr. Anderson’s malign influence | counts for every young man who ever 
this was allowed to die out. At his visit | carried away a diploma from Kameha- 
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Kamehameha Graduates. 


In the lower house of the legislature 
on the 13th, some remarks were made 
by a prominent member disparaging to 
Kamehameha School, saying that “more 
graduates were seen as police officers and 
hack drivers than in the regular profes- 
sions.” This was strongly resented and 
contfadicted by one of the graduates. 

Mr. H. S. Lownsend, for some years 
a teacher in that school, and later the In- 
spector General of Schools, contributes 
to the Advertiser the following state- 
ments: 

“Since the opening of the school in 
1887, one hundred and thirteen young 
men, all of Hawaiian blood, have become 
its graduates. Of these, seventeen are 
now engaged in mechanical occupations, 
thirteen are doing clerical work for pri- 
vate employers, eleven are school teach- 
ers, nine are doing clerical work for the 
government, nine are ranchmen, seven 
are employed in mercantile businesses, 
eight are laborers, seven are students, six 
are overseers of laborers, two are prin- 
ters, two are policemen, one each is a dis- 
trict judge, a deputy sheriff, a tax col- 
lector, a hack driver, a parson, a musi- 
cian, and a bartender. Two are believed 
to be dead, and eight are not at present 
employed, two are physically unable to 
wotk, and several have recently had em- 
ployment, which for various reasons they 
have left. 

“One of the policemen enumerated is 
doing special work and the same time 
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meha School. Full details are in my pos- 
session, and are available to any inter- 
ested party.” 

The foregoing is a most encouraging 
record of a successful history of Kame- 
hameha School in turning out capable 
men from native Hawaiian boys. 


Old Hawaiian friends and missionary 
Cousins have been most glad again to 
meet Rev. Thomas L. Gulick and his 
noble wife, who have been able to spend 
a fortnight among us, while en route 
home from around the globe with Mr. 
S. T. Alexander’s party. Mr. Gulick has 
given a number of good talks upon ob- 
servations made in Constantinople, 
Egypt, Calcutta, Bombay, Darjeeling 
and other localities in India. We trust 
they have now safely reached home in 
Devon, Pa. 


Rev. W. A. P. Martin, L. L. D. 


Dr. Martin is the very distinguished 
President of.the Imperial University at 
Peking, and author of several works re- 
lating to China, where he has labored for 
nearly half a century. He passed through 
Honolulu a fortnight since on his return 
to Peking. He was the guest of Prot. 
W. D. Alexander, has first cousin, Dr. 
Martin’s mother being the sister of the 
late Rev. W. P. Alexander. We were 
favored by an interview with this emin- 
ent missionary, who experienced the 
famous and terrible siege. He now re- 
turns in expectation of reopening the 
University, whose present chief aim is 
the training of selected Chinese youth for 
high positions in Government and Dip- 
lomacy. A permanent fund of four mil- 
lion dollars is invested in the Russian 
Bank for the support of the University, 
the buildings of which have escaped in- 
jury. Dr. Martin was far from being 
in accord with the policy of the European 
Powers at Peking, or even with that of 
the Washington Administration, which 
he regards as too weak. He believes that 
the interests of the native Christians are 
too little considered by the Powers. Dr. 
Martin is nearly 74 years old, but still 
vigorous and alert. 


Monotheism the Primitive Religion. 


Evolution, a theory of highest value 
when rightly applied, has been perverted 
to support the false opinion that Mono- 
theism, or the doctrine of One only and 
supreme God, was a late development out 
from Polytheism and Fetichism, instead 
of being the original religion of man- 
kind, divinely communicated to them. 
Adversely to that false theory of Evolu- 
tion, some years ago wrote the Rev. W. 
A. P. Martin, L.L.D., President of the 
Peking University (who has just passed 
through Honolulu) as follows: 

“A wide survey of civilized nations 


original. 


(and the history of others is beyond 
reach) shows that the actual process un- 
dergone by the human mind in its re- 


ligious development is precisely opposite 


to that which this theory supposes; in a 
word, that man was not left to construct 
his own creed, but that his blundering 
logic has always~been active in its at- 
tempts to corrupt and obscure a divine 
The connections subsisting be- 
tween the religious systems of ancient 
and distant countries present many a 


problem difficult of solution. Indeed their 


mythologies and religious rites are gen- 
erally so distinct as to admit the hypothe- 
sis of an independent origin ; but the sim- 
plicity of their earliest beliefs exhibits an 
unmistakable resemblance suggestive of a 
common source. 

“China, India, Egypt and Greece all 
agree in the monotheistic type of their 
early religion. The Orphic hymns long 


before the advent of the popular divinities 


celebrated the Pantheos, the Universal 
God. The odes compiled by Confucius 
testify to the early worship of Shangie, 
the supreme ruler. The Vedas speak of 
‘one unknown, true Being, all-present, 
all-powerful; the Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer of the universe’? And in 
Egypt as late as the time of Plutarch, 
there were still vestiges of a monotheistic 
worship. ‘The other Egyptians,’ he says, 
‘all made offerings at the tomb of the 
sacred beasts; but the inhabitants of the 
Thebaid stood alone in making no such 
offerings, not regarding as a God any- 
thing that can die, and acknowledging no 
God but one that they call Kneph, who 
had no birth and can have no death.’ 
Abraham in his wanderings found the 
God of his fathers known and honored in 
Salem, in Gerar, and in Memphis; while 
at a later day, Jethro in Midian, and 
Balaam in Mesopotamia, were witnesses 
that the knowledge of Jehovah was not 
yet extinct in those countries.” 

To these statements of Dr. Martin, we 
would add that clear testimony to the 
original monotheism of the Aryan Race, 
which is contained in the name of the 
Supreme Deity of the Greeks and 
Romans, Jupiter, or Zeus-pater, which is 
identical with the Indian Sanscrit Dyaus- 
pitar, meaning “Heaven-Father.” Greece 
and Rome had forgotten the Monotheism 
of their ancestors; but it remained em- 
balmed in the name of their chief God 
Jupiter, the Heaven Father. 


Kahunaism. 


A recent local editorial appears to favor 
some proposed legislation to remove the 
prohibition against native Kahuna prac- 
tice, and to license the sorcery doctors. 
It advocates this step on a _ general 
ground of liberalism, which is permitting 
practitioners of “Christian Science.” It 
also sets forth that the chief ground of 


objection to the Kahuna is that he works 
through an alleged idolatrous power, and 
he has as much right to hold that view 
as a Christian has to trust in Jehovah’s 
power to heal. 

We believe “Christian Science” to be 
an unwholesome delusion; but it has no 
resemblance to, and is not to be compar- 
ed with Kahuna sorcery. The main ob- 
jection to-the latter is that its alleged 
healing power consists in measures either 
propitiate the alleged demons who are 
causing disease, or else in measures to 
drive out those demons.by some force 
either spiritist, or physical. The whole 
Kahuna system is either fraud of most 
injurious and mischievous nature, or else 
it is a tampering with occult and diabolic 
powers of fearful malice by men in alli- 
ance with those powers, as themselves 
allege. 

The whole Kahuna practice is violently 
hostile both to Science and to civilized 
Religion. The only civilized treatment of 
it is absolute suppression. 


Honolulu Y. M. C. A. 


The Y. M. C. A. reports having an 
four years “doubled its membership and 
working force.” This must be more than 
50 per cent in excess of the relative 
growth of population. Secretary Cole- 
man, after long and acceptable service, 
now leaves for post-graduate study. Mr. 
Henry C. Brown, for two years assistant 
in Central Union Church and Sunday 
School, is to succeed Mr. Coleman. Mr. 
Albert J. Coats, for two years Physical 
Director and Assistant Secretary, also 
leaves to finish his college studies. A 
successor has been called. 


The Territorial Legislature. 


The members of both House and Sen- 
ate are chiefly native Hawaiians, a ma- 
jority of them not versed in Legislative 
proceedings. It has- necessarily taken 
them a long time to get shaken down to 
efficient work. Hence it seems prema- 
ture to criticise their proceedings. To il- 
lustrate the difficulty they labor under, it 
may be mentioned that so simple and 
needful a Bill as No. 1, providing $45,- 
ooo for legislative expenses, including . 
pay of members, was wrestled with for 
thirty days or one half the session, be- 
fore it became a law! There is an ex- 
ceptional amount of necessary and prob- 
ably many unnecessary bills to be acted 
on, and very little time to transact the 
business. 

So far as can be judged from outside, 
a good proportion of the native members 
are well-intentioned, some of them men 
of principle and public spirit, but most of 
them insufficiently equipped with knowl- 
edge and business capacity. Some among 
them are deliberately corrupt, but we 
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think not any considerable proportion. Alacter, Enlisting the king’s interest in a 


month’s active work was done in caucus 
by the majority before the session began. 
in which various laws were prepared for 
enactment, but from which work no re- 
sults have yet begun to be accomplished. 
Some of the measures proposed need the 
most, careful preparation and_ scrutiny, 
for which there is insufficient time, such 
as taxation reform, and especially the 
proposed Municipality laws. The latter 
are urgently demanded by the anti-Dole 
party, including the great native major- 
ity, in order to decentralize the govern- 
ment, and deprive it of power. It re- 
mains to be seen how much of such legis- 
lation can actually be worked out by a 
body of men who though in overwheim- 
ing majority, find so much difficulty in 
carrying out their plans. 


Legislative Tangle. 


As THE FRIEND goes to press, the 
muddle and confusion in the legislative 
proceedings increases. A great source 
of the trouble is that the Native “Home 
Rule” party prepared an extensive pro- 
gram of ‘Reform’? measures of very 
revolutionary sort, including Taxation 
and Municipal Organization. The bills 
drawn up were very lengthy, but ill-di- 
gested, and full of blunders, both verbal 
and legal. There is little legal talent in 
the House or Senate—none whatever 
among the Home Rule majority. There 
is only one capable lawyer among the 
thirty Representatives. The committees, 


*to whom the great and weighty bills are 


referred, are overwhelmed with work, for 
which they have no capacity. It is dif- 
ficult to see any way out of their muddle. 
To pass their bills as they are is to in- 
voke utter failure and derision. In pop- 
ular parlance, these native Hawaiians 


“have bitten off more than they can 


“somewhat conspicuous. 


chew.” They have thrown the white men 


-overboard, and are about as helpless as 
- they would be in handling the engines of 


a steamer after dumping out the white 
engineers. How far or how long the 
Territory is to be at the mercy of these 
incompetents is yet to be seen. 


C. C. Moreno Dead. 


This notorious person died suddenly 
of paralysis in Washington on the 12th 
ult. He “had led a precarious existence 
there for ten years.” Some 20 years ago 
or more, Moreno succeeded in being 
We believe a 
town in California is named after him. 
He was able at that time to get some 
legislative action on a grand Pacific 
steamship scheme. After exhausting his 
resources as a “bummer” in Canton, he 
arrived here and applied himself with 
great success to flattering King Kala- 
kaua, who lacked discernment of char- 


visionary scheme for raising ten million 
dollars by taxing’ a million immigrant 
Chinese at $10 a head, he got himselt 
appointed Premier. The various diplo- 
matic representatives resented this with 
such énergy that Kalakaua became 
irightened, and sent Moreno to Europe. 
here was also an uprising of the tor- 
eigners, the first of a series of revolu- 
tionary proceedings of the foreign com- 
mercial element, which culminated in the 
overturn of the monarchy in 1893. The 
King sent to Italy under Moreno’s 
charge, for military education, the noted 
Robert Wilcox and two other youths. A 
year ago Moreno quarrelled with Wilcox 
in Washington for declining to subsidize 
with his scanty funds the former’s doubt- 
ful aid as a lobbyist. Moreno will have 
a brief remembrance here as one of the 
conspicuous frauds who have coruscated 
in Honolulu, from Jean Rives to Julien 
Hayne, but none of whom climbed so 
high or tumbled so suddenly. 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


The “‘Inter-Island Telegraph” early in 
March was definitely advertised to trans- 
mit messages from Honolulu to Molokai, 
Lanai and Maui at 20 cents a word. It 
is understood to have become a financial 
success and a great commercial conven- 
ience. No doubt the island of Hawaii 
will soon become a successful part of the 
system. We believe that this island group 
presents the first success of the Marconi 
telegraph as a paying commercial systemi. 


During the past week, the Telegraph 
Co. have announced that they will de- 
liver messages to the island of Hawaii. 
The connection is made across the Ha- 
waii channel from Maui to Mahukona, 
38 miles. To complete instantaneous 
communication with the entire group it 
only remains to establish connection 
across the Kauai channel, a distance oi 
about 7o miles. We may live long 
enough to get wireless telegrams across 
the ocean from the American continent. 
This is the Twentieth Century and who 
can foretell its inventive progress? 


Government Dispensary Bill. 


The powerful temperance interest has 
been feeling much encouraged by the in- 
troduction into the Legislature with 
great prospect of success, of a Bill to cre- 
ate a Government Dispensary system, 
similar to that in South Carolina, from 
which its main provisions are imitated. 
Its intention is to abolish saloons, and all 
private traffic in intoxicants, also to sub- 
mit to public vote in each district the 
question whether intoxicants shall be sold 
at all, in other words, local option. That 
such a measure should be favored by the 


native Home Rule party was somewhat 
unexpected. What was to be expected is 
now realized, that a strong corrupting in- 
fluence has been organized against this 
excellent measure. 


Mystic Shriner Visitors. 


The hospitality of Honolulu has been 
very happily tested the past month by a 
great tourist crowd of members of the 
fraternity of “Mystic Shriners” with 
their wives. They arrived March 13 by 
the Sierra whose accommodations they 
nearly monopolized. For their use, the 
splendid new “Moana Hotel” at Waikiki 
beach was opened for the first time. A 
large variety of entertainments and luaus 
have been made for their enjoyment, and 
most of them have visited more or less 
on Maui and Hawaii. They appear with- 
out exception, to have been delighted 
with the Islands and this city, and to be 
well disposed to commend Hawaii as a 
delightful resort for tourists. 


Successful Entertainment. 


The Kapiolani Maternity Home took 
occasion ten days ago, of the presence 
of the great crowd of “Mystic Shrin- 
er” tourists, to give on their grounds on 
Beretania street a “Luau” entertainment 
which netted a large profit. Four thou- 
said two hundred eighty-eight dollars 
and sixty cents were received, netting 
$3,841.69. The piece de resistance con- 
sisted of seven long tables spread with 
tempting native Hawaiian viands to be 
eaten with the fingers. This constituted 
the “luau” proper. Other tables supplied 
foreign delicacies. A fancy table receiv- 
ed $521. Tickets brought $1,247. A 
most profitable booth was one where the 
ex-queen wrote autographs on ribbons at 
$1.25 a set. Over $500 were thus realiz- 
ed. The Shriners were present in strong 
force, and had a pleasing view of polish- 
ed Hawaiian life. 


“College Hills.” 


The old Punahou pasture of over 150 
acres, inland of Rocky Hill, has been laid 
out in streets and residence lots by the 
trustees of Oahu College. On the 23d 
ult, an auction sale of lots was held on 
the ground, and nearly $70,000 realized 
for about one-eighth of the lots, a little 
more than upset prices being obtained. 
Strict conditions are imposed to prevent 
any use of lots impairing values as a resi- 
dence tract. It promises to become a 
favorite suburb of the city, being about 
three miles from the postoffice. A good 
proportion of the residences will enjoy 
commanding views of ocean and moun- 
tain. Conditions of soil and climate are 
the finest possible. Altitudes range from 
200 to 300 feet above the sea. 
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Record of Events. 


March itst—The Research Club dis- 
cusses the proposed dispensary liquor 
bill, which meets with favor.—Legislative 
committee leaves for the Molokai leper 
settlement for a two days’ investigation. 

2nd.—The sad news received of the 
sinking of the S. S. Rio de Janeiro at 
the entrance of San Francisco harbor, 
Feb. 22nd, with loss of 104 lives, among 
whom were a number from this city; all 
the cabin passengers which joined her at 
this port being reported among the 
missing. 

4th.—Anti-Saloon League organizes 
with Theo. Richards, president; Rev. G. 
L. Pearson, Mrs. J. M. Whitney and 
Franklin Austin, vice presidents; J. M. 
Moore, secretary, and J. B. Atherton, 
treasurer. 

sth—Florence Roberts with a dra- 
matic company from the Alcazar, San 
Krancisco, opens for a short season at 
the opera house. 

6th.— Austrian training ship Donau 
arrives from San Jose, Guatemala, en 
route to Japan.—Whaling bark Andrew 
Hicks touches off port to send a badly 
slashed sailor to the hospital, the knife- 
wielder being in irons. 

7th—The Tramway Company has a 
bill introduced in the Legislature to grant 
them a fifty-year franchise on the streets 
of this city. 

8th.—Music lovers of this city enjoyed 
a rare treat in the Trebelli- Newell con- 
cert at the opera house, which was justly 
filled by an appreciative and enthusiastic 
audience.—The Morris collection of over 
100 paintings is placed on exhibition at 
the art gallery of the Pacific Hardware 
Company, to which the public are in- 
vited. 

gth.—The manager of the Automobile 
Company inaugurates the new vehicle 
service for the city by placing same at 
the services of the representatives of the 
press. ; 

1oth—Dr. Chapman has an evening 
union farewell service at the Central 
Union Church in which the need of the 
Anti-Saloon League, recently formed, 
and its work is ably presented. Many 
new pledges are secured for its financial 
support. 

t1th.—The Moana Hotel, Waikiki’s 
new attraction, opens to the public with 
a banquet to the press—Mlle. Trebelli 
gives another of her delightful concerts, 
at Progress Hall, accompanied by Mr. 
Newell, pianist, to a crowded house. 

13th—The Sierra and Coptic from 
San Francisco, Miowera from the Col- 
onies, and the British cruiser Warspite, 
from Victoria, make a lively steamer day, 
especially. with the arrival, by the first 
named, of the long looked-for Shriner 
party, some 230 in number, besides quite 
a list of other malihinis and kamaainas. 
A committee of local Shriners engaged 
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the tug Fearless and met the visitors off 
the port with welcome greetings. The 
Hawaiian and Moana hotels were gaily 
decorated for the event. 

14th.—The visitors have captured the 
town and are captivated with it. 

15th.—The visiting and local Shriners 
in regalia and evening dress, with some 
thirty-five local initiates, starting from 
Progress Hall, headed by the band, par- 
aded several of the principal streets, cir- 
cling the Executive building en route, 
where a halt was made to secure a group 
picture on the front steps of the edifice. 
In the evening Aloha Temple of this 
order was established. 

16th.—Important real estate sale of the 
Rooke properties. The lot on Fort street 
through to Union street was bought by 
C. Wolters for $80,500, and the adjoin- 
ing V-shaped. piece reaching to Hotel 
street was secured by Bruce Cartwright 
at $22,400. The Queen Emma Hall lot 
did not find bidders at the upset price of 
$95,000, so was withdrawn.—In the com- 
petitive drill of the militia Company F 
carries off the honors——The annual Ma- 
ternity Home luau and fair realized a 
large sum for its day’s provision and at- 
traction for a city full of strangers, the 
net proceeds being $3,841.60. 

18th.—The long overdue bark Olympic 
arrives badly damaged, having been dis- 
masted by a whirlwind when but 500 
miles out from San Francisco. Two men 
fell overboard with the wreckage; one 
was recovered but the other was not seen 
again.—Shriners banquet at the Moana 
hotel by Aloha Temple. 

toth.—Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Isenberg 
hold a reception and ball at their Puna- 
hou residence in honor of Captain Hans 
and officers of the Austrian warship 
Donau. 

2oth.—Aloha Temple Masonic ball to 
the visiting Shriners at the Drill Shed— 
tastefully decorated for the occasion— 
proves a brilliant society function lasting 
beyond the “wee sma’ hours.” 

2ist.—News received of the deaths of 
ex-President Harrison at his home in In- 
diana, and Celso Caesar Moreno at 
Washington.—The much talked of Dis- 
pensary Liquor Bill before the Legisla- 
ture and referred to committee has pub- 
lication for the enlightenment of the pub- 
lic—The Kilohana Art League give a 
successful Wagner musicale at their 
rooms, which was well attended by an 
appreciative audience. 

22nd.—The Tramway fifty-year fran- 
chise bill is turned down in the House, 
and in a subsequent attempt to recon- 
sider, it meets unanimous defeat. 

23rd.— Opening sale, by auction, of lots 
in the Oahu College Tract, Manoa. Some 
forty residence lots were disposed of at 
prices ranging from $600 to $2,800 each, 
realizing a total of $68,975.—Mr. S. M. 
Damon throws open his Moanalua horti- 
cultural grounds to the visiting Shriners. 


25th—Governor Dole cedes to the 
United States Government, on behalf of 
the Territory of Hawaii, the Customs 
premises at the ports of Honolulu and 
Kahului.—The Temperance League meet 
at the Orpheum and discuss the Dis- 
pensary Bill—Mr. Barbour Lathrop 
gives a cotillion party at Progress Hall 
in honor. of Misses May Damon and 
Katheryn Widdifield—The dramatic sea- 
son closes with “Nell Gwynne” as the 
attraction for Shriner night, the house 
being crowded, and specially decorated 
for the event. 

27th._—The Mariposa leaves with many 
passengers, including a first switch off 
from the Shriner party; a second division 
going next day by the Zealandia.—Pres- 
ident Russel of the Senate resigns the 
gavel. 

29th.—The death of a Japanese woman 
at the Japanese hospital under suspicious 
circumstances causes the Health officials 
to take precautionary measures, subject 
to culture developments. 

30th.—Shriner excursion party visit 
the Oahu sugar plantation for inspection 
of Hawaii’s principal industry.—Joint 
resolution passes the House extending an 
invitation to President McKinley to in- 
clude Hawaii in his prospective Western 
tour. 

3ist.—Rededication services at the 
Moiliili church, recently restored through 
the efforts of D. P. R. Isenbergyetegime 
memory of Mr. W. H. Rice, its first 
builder. 


BIRTHS. 


RICHARDS—In Hilo, Hawaii, February 12, to the wife 
of E, B. Richards, a daughter. 


VI{DA-In this city, March 4, to the wife of H. C. Vida, 
ason, 


HOWARD-—In this city, March 9, to the wife of George 
A. Howard, Jr., a son. 


WALLACE—In this city, March 10, to the wife of K. R. 
G Wallace a son. 


MARRIAGES 


* 


’A XTON-SMITH—In this city, March 7 by the W, M. 
Kincaid, H. E. Paxton and Clara M. Smith. 


RHODES-McCARTHY—In this city, March 18, at the 
paeena, Mr. C. C, Rhodes to Miss Clara MecCar- 
thy. 

DEATHS. 


CLAPP—February 21, at Holyhead, England, Alice, 
wite of Capt. E. Scobell Clapp, R. W., third daugh- 
er of the late G. H. Luce, Esq , of Honolulu. 


WALDRON—In this city, March 9, Marguerite, beloyed 
wife of J. W. Waldron, aged 24 years, a native of 
Liverpool, England, 

BRUNS—At her residence, Nuuanu avenue, March 10, 
Mrs.,M. Bruns, aged 69. 

HOWARD—In this city, March 10, the infant son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A Howard Jr. 


WARD~—In this city, March 13th., Mrs. Elizabeth Ward, 
a native of Scotland, aged — years. 

ROESCH—In this city, March 17, Mrs. Annie, wife of 
Charles Roesch, the contractor, aged 48 years 7 
months. 

COLBURN—March 19, at his residence at Palama, 
Marcus R, Colburn, aged 43 years 7 months. . 

MYHRE—In Honolulu, March 19, at the Queen’s Hos- 
pital, Mrs. Bertha Myhre, age 55, a native of Nor- 
way. 

McLEAN—in Honolulu, March 24th, John McLean, a 
native of New York, aged fifty-nine yeais. 

MOORE—In Lahaina, March 27, John A. Moore, a 
native of Georgia, aged 69 years, the father of Mrs. 
S. D. Heapy and Mrs. John. Bishop. 
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This page is devoted to the interests of the Ha- 
Waiian Board of Missions, and the Hditor, ap- 
eat ia by the Board, is responsible for its con- 

ents. 


Rev.O.P.EMERSON  - 


The Oahu Association meets Monday, 
the first day of April, in the Palama 
church. The Kauai Association meets 
the following week. 


- EbpImrTor. 


The dedication of the new Lihue 
church-building occurs Sunday the 7th 
of April. Rev. Mr. Desha is to preach 
the sermon in native. 


Rev. Mr. Uyeda, minister of the Hilo 
Japanese church, returns to Japan for a 
well-earned period of rest after six years 
of faithful service as a missionary of this 
Board, and Rev. Mr. Kodama, of Spreck- 
elsville, goes to Japan to bring his wife 
to Hawaii. 


Rey. Mr. Desha has been granted a 
short leave of absence to accept Mr. Lyd- 
gate’s earnest invitation to make a brief 
tour of the island of Kauai and engage 
in evangelistic work. The Hawaiian 
_ Board is to assist in bearing the expenses 
of the trip. Mr. Desha will be accompa- 
nied by Messrs. Lydgate and Emerson 
and by the pastors of the churches. 


Rev. S. K. Kaili, pastor at Hanalei, 
Kauai, writes that the new meeting- 
houses of Haena and Wainiha, which 
are at the two extremities of his parish, 
are built and need only a few more 
touches to make them ready for occu- 
pancy. Mr. Kaili is deserving of great 
praise for the energy he as shown, 
under the leadership of Mr. Lydgate, in 
completing this work. 


Action of possibly far-reaching im- 
portance has just been taken by the Ha- 
waiian Board pending the approval of the 
“A. B. C. F. M., which contemplates the 


sale of the Hyde and Emerson premises, 


and also of the lot on which is located the 
N. P. M. Institute. The grounds of the 
Kawaiahao Seminary may also be dis- 
posed of. The plan contemplates the pos- 
sible building of the two schools in less 
expensive and more favorable localities. 
At all events, the valuable property which 
is no* being used, and also that which is 
being used under unfavorable conditions, 
will be thrown into the market for the 
purpose of securing a revenue for the 
work of the Board. These are choice lots 
for business purposes and should invite 
the attention of the speculator. 


In the Konas. 


To approach the Konas by land from 
Kawaihae takes nerve, for all the way, 
from the landing to Huehue, a distance 
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of twenty-five miles, there is only a rocky 
trail. Few travel that way without reg- 
istering a vow not to pass again. The 
road is bad from start to finish. Be- 
tween Kiholo and Huehue it has the at- 
tractiveness of a stairway making a rug- 
ged ascent towards the sparsely wooded 
slopes of Hualalai, with a couple of lava 
flows to be crossed. Between Kiholo 
and Puako the country is flat, but as un- 
even as a troubled sea. For eight miles 
or more the track passes over absolute 
stone, without a pocket of soil or a tuft 
of grass to relieve the clanking hoof all 
the way. This is the cruel flow that came 
in the days of Kamehameha the First and 
destroyed the much prized fish-ponds of 
Kiholo. 

The traveller that crosses it looks 
in vain for relief or shelter from the 
awful, stormy surface of the rocky 
stream of lava that has congealed and 
turned black. 


It is as if a sea of ink on a stormy day, 
when the waves were tossing and rolling 
and breaking on every side, were sud- 
denly solidified with the force of the 
storm everywhere apparent along its 
wild heaving surface. 

But there are compensations even 
along this road. There are glorious views 
of Loa and Kea and Hualalai and the 
intervening country. Where there is soil 
round the rocks and sands of the shore 
the rock-rose blooms and gives forth its 
fragrance. 

At Puako, not far from Kawaihae, one 
comes to an oasis, which under the super- 
intendency of Mr. Vredenberg, is being 
made to produce fine sugar cane. , Wells 
have been dug and the subterranean 
waters of the mountain slopes have been 
tapped. It is a surprise in that arid 
region to come upon flowing water, and 
see it spread over cane fields through the 
irrigating ditch. There are about 400 
acres of rich level wash from the hills, 
seventy of which are already covered 
with fine cane. 

The upper Kona road is a joy to the 
traveller. It reaches northward nearly 
to Puuwaawaa, and it is said that it 
reaches southward almost around the 
island to within a few miles of Puuwaa- 
waa on its northern side. When the sec- 
tion of road in front of this remarkable 
hill is completed, it will be possible to 
drive entirely round the island of Ha- 
waii. We passed along this Kona road 
for nearly fifty miles and all the way we 
saw changes—the coffee industry per- 
haps receding and the sugar industry 
being developed. Kainaliu, once a cattle 
pasture is now a cane field. A storm had 
ravaged the Konas just before we came 
and laid low many a fine tree. The cof- 
fee trees were stripped of their leaves 
and of their first blossoms and looked 
bare—but before we returned they were 
budding again, 
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The Association was most hospitably 
entertained at Kainaliu by the Johnsons 
and Roys and others, and on Sunday 
there was a large gathering at the church. 
All the Sunday-schools of Kona partici- 
pated in the exercises, which lasted for 
over four hours. 

The pastors reported a shortage in 
their salaries owing to the fall in the 
price of coffee. Several church-build- 
ings had suffered from the violence of the 
storm. The smali one at western Kohala 
was reported as partly blown over. 

It seems to be about decided that the 
meeting of the general June Association 
this year is to be held in Hilo. The Ha- 
wail churches are anticipating the event. 
It was voted that Rev. C. W. P. Kaeo 
receive ordination at that time. 


The Evangelistic Tour of the North 
Pacific Missionery Institute—The 
Work at Wailuku and Lahaina. 


3y Rey. J. Leadingham. 


We reached Wailuku in the midst of 
the heavy Kona storm which prevailed 
for so long during the middle part of 
February. On account of the heavy 
rains which were falling almost continu- 
ously and the consequent bad condition 
of the streets and roads, but little was 
done for nearly a week. Some visiting 
in the homes of the people by the young 
men and preaching in the churches on 
Sunday was all that was accomplished. 
We also delayed our special meetings for 
a few days hoping that Mr. Richards, 
who had been obliged to go to Hono- 
lulu, might return and be with us at the 
beginning. In this, however, we were 
disappointed as he was detained longer 
than we expected; so as a meeting had 
been announced for the evening of Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 20th, we began. A good 
audience gathered in the church and we 
showed a part of the pictures of the life 
of Christ and preached a sermon at the 
close. The next night another meeting 
was held with an audience not so large. 
We showed more pictures and preached 
another sermon; this was done also the 
following night. We had learned by this 
time that we were working under differ- 
ent conditions from those which prevail- 
ed in the country districts. The native 
church in Wailuku had been without a 
pastor for two or three years. The peo- 
ple were like sheep without a shepherd, 
and like them too under such conditions 
had become wild and scattered. Then 
too Wailuku is a place which supports 
three saloons and two wholesale liquor 
houses, and these places are exerting 
their natural and usual influence. Near- 
ly all of the male population, so far as 
we could discover, drank to greater or 
less-degree. Wailuku is also the center 
of a strong Catholic and Mormon in- 
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Under these circumstances we intemperance and meeting the moral 
needs of the place. 

The temperance meeting mentioned 
above was held on the evening of Sun- 
day, March 1oth. On Monday Mr. Rich- 
ards and the young men took the stage 
-for Lahaina, where they were joined on 
Tuesday evening by the writer, who re- 
turned at that time.from Honolulu. The 
people in Lahaina proved to be more sus- 
ceptible to spiritual influences than the 
people in Wailuku. Large audiences 
gathered in the beautiful native church, 
and for the most part were attentive to 
what was said and done. On Tuesday 
evening a sermon was preached by Mr. 
David Ai, one of our students, at the 
close of which an appeal was made to all 
who wished to admit Christ into their 
lives to signify it by rising; a number 
rose. Wednesday evening was the reg- 
ular time for the Salvation Army meet- 
ing, led by Captain Bamberry, who comes 
over periodically from Wailuku. Not 
wishing to interfere with this appoint- 
ment, our party joined forces with the 
Army people, holding first a street meet- 
ing and afterward coming into the 
church, where Captain Bamberry made 
the principal address. On Thursday 
evening we had the meeting again in our 
own hands, and at the close a number of 
people rose to signify their desire to 
leave the sinful life, five of whom had 
not been church members previously. On 
Saturday evening a union meeting was 


fluence. 
found it hard to reach beyond a limited 
circle. The people were shy and did not, 
relish preaching that dealt with sin and 
the sterner facts of the Gospel. Many 
would stay through the exhibition of pic- 
tures, but when the sermon began would 
rise and go out. Even those who stayed 
through were less responsive and evi- 
dently less affected by the truth than any 
people we had yet met. Of course there 
were a few exceptions among the old 
staunch members of the church. 


With the return of Mr. Richards on 
the following week, it was possible to 
have better singing. We also tried a 
change of programme, by having three 
or four short talks in connection with the 
pictures instead of a sermon at the end; 
but so far as inducing people to take a 
decisive stand for Christ was concerned 
this plan did not have any more effect 
than the other. There were meetings, 
however, of decided interest. One of the 
most so, perhaps was a union meeting of 
the Hawaiian, Chinese and Japanese 
churches. It so happened that Rev. E. 
W. Thwing was on Maui visiting the 
Chinese mission stations at the same we 
were in Wailuku. With his help it was 
easy to get the Chinese to attend. A 
programme was arranged consisting of 
reading of the Scriptures in’ the lan- 
guages of the different people present, 
music, including two hymns whose tunes 


loaded down to the copper line. We will 
then have been about thirty days in Mar- 
shall Island work, visiting at Marshall 
Islands and supplying 21 teachers. Rev. 
Jeremia was with us’on the’trip, and I 
am planning to send him to the N, W. 
Islands on the chiefs’ schooner, also send- 
ing the supplies boxed to the remaining 
teachers. $ 

I have been favorably impressed by 
what I could see at the different islands. 
In fact I have not seen such heathenism 
as the pioneer missionaries commenced 
work amongst. I should say the people 
were evangelized and civilized as much 
as we would expect on such scattered 
atolls. They have given up heathen “fig- 
leaves” and long hair and are neatly 
clothed. The missionaries and teachers 
have improved on God’s work with Adam 
and Eve in giving clothes versus skins. 
(Gen. 3:21.) Evidently a large propor- 
tion attend worship, and a large per- 
centage of the population are church 
members or Christian Endeavorers. The 
footing up of the statistics of the eleven 
islands visited is 2860 church members, 
and 2306 Christian Endeavorers. The 
pastors and teachers come into the cabin 
and select their goods, and as neither 
they or I can use German, nor I their 
Marshall, they showed their good sense 
in using English. The white mission- 
aries are forbidden to teach one word of 
the detested but necessary English. The 
trading firms all use the English to a 


were familiar to all and which each race 
sang in its own language. Then short 
addresses in Hawaiian, Chinese, English 
and Japanese. This programme was car- 
ried out with -promptness and spirit and 
every one in attendance appeared to be 
much interested. One evening was also 
giver to the Japanese in their own 
church. The pictures of the life of Christ 
were shown, Mr. Tanaka, the pastor, giv- 
ing an explanation of each one. On this 
occasion the Japanese church was filled. 
These pictures and also those illustrating 
the life of the Prodigal Son were shown 
on another occasion to a crowded house 
of Chinese, Mr. Thwing and Ah Lin, the 
Chinese pastor, giving the explanations. 
The last meeting in Wailuku was held 
in the absence of the writer, and was a 
temperance meeting planned and carried 
out by Mr. Richards. Printed notices 
had been circulated a. few days in ad- 
vance and a good audience gathered in 
the native church. Mr. Richards made 
an address, at the close of which some 
forty people, native and foreign, signed 
the pledge and donned the blue ribbon. 
Those who were present spoke of the 
meeting as an earnest and enthusiastic 
one, and certainly stich meetings are 
needed in Wailuku. It is to be hoped 
that the Settlement work and Kindergar- 
ten under the direction of Miss N. J. Ma- 
lone will meet with hearty support and 
become a means of stemming the tide of 


held somewhat similar to the one held in 
Wailuku. Mr. Thwing and Ah Lin had 
come over and the pastor of the Japan- 
ese Methodist church came in with a few 
of his people. These all made short ad- 
dresses; also brief remarks were made 
by Rev. -Mr. Weymouth of the English 
church, who had come into the meeting. 
At the close of this meeting Mr. Rich- 
ards, Mr. Thwing and myself took the 
steamer for Honolulu as matters con- 
nected with the work of the Hawaiian 
Board were needing our attention. We 
left the young men of the party to finish 
the work in Lahaina, and then to return 
to Wailuku to work in the smaller places 
round about where we had not gone on 
our first visit. Among the pleasant 
features of the trip to Lahaina were visits 
to the Lahainaluna Boys’ School, and an 
enjoyable dinner given at the home of 
Rev. Mr. Pali, the venerable pastor of 
the native church. The whole party was 
also provided with comfortable rooms 
and beds in the house of Judge Kahaule- 
lio, for which our thanks are due. 


Letter from Rev. A. C. Walkup. 


large extent. The English won't down, 
and they use the English with more abil- 
ity than their figuring. 

My latest word from Mr. Porte was 
October 20. Now the “Hercules” has 
taken on his supplies. Williams’ supplies 
might have been sent, if we had known 
the vessel was to return back from Na- 
merik. Now I think I must try and call 
at Pleasant I. on my way to Kusate. 
How to get scholars to Kusaie and teach 
ers out is a problem under the new regu- 
lation in the Gilberts. . 


The “one man” remnant of Micro- 
nesian Navy with_a vessel carrying two 
and one-fourth passengers, not to men- 
tion the 60 or 70 tons of supplies to be 
distributed, will take time even with a 
gas engine. We had a true Marshall 
storm from Ebon to Mille. The schconer 
“Jaluij” capsized and sunk in the lagoon; 
the “Hercules” lost a boat from the davits 
lying under Namerik, while we made 200 
miles to windward in four days. The 
only damage was the salt water sifted 
into the engine room, and rusting 
springs, &c. The engine has helped us 
six times. es: 

Rev. Jeremia had a sabbath day’s work 
at Namerik, communion, baptisms, mar- 
ryings, etc. Also a Sabbath each at Mille 
and Malwonlap. A mail steamer is ex- 
pected from Sydney Jan. 2oth, then west 
to Kusaie, and on west and back to Syd- 


Schooner Hiram Bingham, 
Jaluij, Christmas, 1900. 
Rey. H. Brincuam, D. D., and other 
Dear Friends of Mission Work:—In two 
days more we hope to be off for Gilberts 
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months and no word from Kusaie. Two 
numbers of the newspaper are due. 

The contributions from eleven islands ! 
foot up $1,039.80, and the sales of Hymn 
books (no other books came) $565. Re-! 
ceived $85 of 1899 books. Total $1,690. | 
Twice as much as average in Gilberts. | 
I hope to send word after reaching the| 
Gilberts, and not much behind this. The 
type-writer has been balky today. Ex-| 
cuse. I shall hope to write more to you! 
before leaving this port. 


The people are | 
gathering for their Christmas service. 
good-by. 


ney, leaving the Gilberts out. It is aa 


So! 


Yours in Christ, 
A. C. WALKUP. 


Episcopal Troubles in Hawaii. 


The following statements are attribut-_ 
ed in the S. F. Call to the Rev. Geo. Wal- 
lace, who was formerly-for many years 
Rector of St. Andrew’s Cathedral in Ho- 
nolulu. They appear temperately to ex- 
press the views which seem to be held 
by a large majority of Episcopalians in 
Hawaii: 

“One of the most embarrassing ques- 
tions that will come before the triennial | 
convention of the Episcopal Church in 
October next will be the settlement of 
future relations to the church in the 
United States. Heretofore the church in 
the islands has been fostered and sup- 
ported by the S. P. G, the great mis- 
sionary society of the Anglican Church, 
which furnished a bishop and has con- 
tributed largely to the temporalities. of 
the distant diocese, whose diocesan was 
subject only to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Since the annexation the English 
society has relinquished all authority and 
withdrawn its contributions, for the rea- 
son that it has no right or disposition 
to exercise jurisdiction in what is be- 
yond doubt American territory. The 
future existence of the diocese of Ha- 
waii therefore depends entirely upon the 
action of the church in the United States 
-at the convention. 

“Bishop Potter, on a recent visit to Ha- 
wali, could not promise to continue the 
present diocesan organization of the isl- 
ands. There are only about 1000 mem- 
bers in the whole territory and as there 
is no prospect of an increase, manifestly 
a bishop must be supported by our own 
church, which is not disposed to embark 
upon an unnecessary enterprise. 

“There would be no difficulty what- 
ever if Bishop Willis of Hawaii would 
resign and transfer the valuable property 
of the Hawaiian diocese to the Ameri- 
can church, and allow that organization 
to determine its future. Bishop Willis 
is, it is said, averse to any proposition 
that does not carry with it his contin- 
uance in office. In him vests the title to 
all the church property which, he claims, 
belongs to the Episcopal Church, held by 


! 


ithe diocese. 
~whatever to say and only a small element 
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him in trust. The prospect of a long and 
bitter litigation is one that meets with no 
favor in the American Church and will 
not be permitted. Bishop Willis is aged 
and will not live many years longer, and 
then an amicable settlement can be easily 
arrived at by the British and American 
prelates. 

“During the entire administration of 
the present Bishop of Hawaii there has 
been a conflict between the Bishop on 
one hand and the priests and laity on the 
other. The Bishop is an autocrat in 
ecclesiastical matters, stubborn to the last 


‘degree and exceedingly opinionated. The 
Bishop is independent of the laity as far 
as salary is concerned and has managed 


to acquire title to all the property of 
The people have nothing 


ever attend church. Bishop Willis has 
incurred the hostility of the wealthy 
American element by persistent opposi- 
tion to annexation. 

“This conflict, which is exciting such 
deep interest in the church in the United 
States, is without precedent in the whole 
history of the church. All attack upon 
the prerogatives of bishops is a danger- 
ous proceeding and cannot be permitted, 
yet the alternative is presented of a de- 
pendency of an American Church goy- 
erned by an unpopular English Bishop, 
who is hostile to everything American 
and cannot be persuaded to resign or to 
transfer the temporalities to a legitimate 
successor.” 


Loss of Rio De Janeiro. 


Just after our March issue had gone to 
press, was received the distressing intel- 
ligence of the sudden and total loss of 
the Pacific Mail liner Rio de Janeiro, in 
the early morning of February 22. En- 
veloped suddenly in a dense fog inside of 
the entrance of the Golden Gate, and 
drifted by the rapid tide, the noble ship 
struck upon a rock, slid off, and sank in 
deep water, before her crew and passen- 


gers could escape to the boats. Twenty- 
seven passengers and fifty-three of the 
crew were saved, while forty-three pas- 
sengers and sixty-two of the crew were 
lost. About two-thirds were Chinese and 
Japanese. The exceptionally large pro- 
portion of those lost in so smooth a sea 
was owing to the fog, the violent current, 
and the coldness of the watey, in addition 
to the extreme rapidity with which the 
ship sank. Only one boat escaped de- 
struction. 

The esteemed Afong family of Hono- 
lulu are called by this disaster to mourn 
with their widowed sister the death of 
Mr. W. A. Henshall, a respected member 
of the Honolulu bar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lewers and Miss 
Lewers had been intending to be of 
the Rio’s company on that disastrous 
voyage, but ‘or little reason, changed to 
another steamer, and thus happily escap- — 
ed. This is the first serious accident to 
any steamer between Honolulu and San 
Francisco. 


Hilo Railway proposes to connect with 
24 feet depth in the harbor, by means of 
1 wharf 600 feet long. Railway connec- 
tion is now completed to the Puna coast, 
as well as half way to the volcano. 


QAHU RAILWAY & LAND CO. 


lly; 
——= eer eel i; = 


HONOLULU, PEARL CITY, EWA 
AND WAIANAE PLANTATIONS. 


TAKE AN OUTING SATURDAYS. 


Trains will leave at 9:15 a.m.,and 1:45 P.M. 
arriving in Honolulu at 3:11 Pp. m. and 5:55 p.m. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS: 
1st Cuass 2nD Crass 


Bearli@rby seen oe hoes $ 75 50 
Hwapblantation ...2 2.0.. 11 00 75 
IWiAT AN Aegean ct eos ciaice cee 1 50 it 25 


Importers of Live Stock 


MODERN 


LIVERY and 


BOARDING STABLE 


MANUFACTURERS and DEALERS IN HARNESS 
WAGON MANUFACTURING and REPAIRING 
BLACKSMITHING and HORSE-SHOEING 
DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN and FEED 


HORSES, MULES, COWS, 


CHICKENS and VEHICLES 


HONOLULU STOCK-YARDS CO. 


LIMITED. 


\W. H. RICE, President. 


W. S. WITHERS, Manager 


THE FRIEND. 


©, BREWER & CO., Ltrs, 


GENERAL MERCANTILE 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Queen St., Honolulu, H. I. 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 
Beeet COOKe 2 piss eat. eo eee President 
George H. Robertson.----. ....--------------- Manager 
E Faxon Bishop .-...-.-.-- Secretary and Treasurer 


DIRECTORS: 
Geo. R. Carter 
H. Waterhouse 


C, M. Cooke W. F. Allen 


PACIFIC HARDWARE CO., Ltp. 
Fort St., Honolulu 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 
CUTLERY AND 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


PLANTATION SUPPLIES, 


Lubricating Oils, Art Goods 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


METROPOLITAN MEAT CO. 
G. J. WALLER, MANAGER. 
SHTPPING, AND FAMILY BUTCH- 
ERS AND NAVY CONTRACTORS. 


Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co., and the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


No. 81, King Street Honolulu, H. I. 


HOLLISTER DRUG CO., 
Wholesale and Retail 
DRUGGISTS 


and Dealers in Photographic Supplies 
Honolulu, H. I. 


CASTLE & COOKE, Ltp., 
Honolulu, H. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS. 


Agents for 
The Ewa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd, 
The Kohala Sugar Co, 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
The Koloa Agricultural Co., 
The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
: The Standar | Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Oentrifugals, 
The New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston 
FBtna Fire Insurance Co, of Hartford, Conn. 
Alliance Assurance Co., of London. 


HAWAIIAN TRUST AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Ltp. 


HONOLULU, H. I. 


‘Organized for express purpose of acting as 
‘TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, EXECUTORS, RECEIVERS 
gad ASSIGNS. 


THE 


HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 


FOR. 1901! 


27TEAISSUR, 


ee 

Is an Illustrative Number Replete with Valuable 
Historic Information pertaining to Hawaii 
for Handy Reference.} 


Carefully revised Statistical and Census Tables, 
Specially prepared Articles on Timely Topics, 
relating to the Progress and Development of 
the Islands. Research and Current History 
concisely dealt with. 

One of the Most Interesting Numbers yet 
Published. Alike Valuable for Home and 
Foreign Readers. 

Nothing excels the Hawaiian Annual in the 
amount and variety of Reliable Information 
pertaining to these Islands. 

* * * * 


MAILED ABROAD FOR 85 CENTS 
++ 


THOS. G. THRUM, 
Publisher 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 


Honolulu, H. 1. 


Ji, 0. HALL & SON, 
LimMitepD. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SHIP CHANDLERY, 
HARDWARE 


AND 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. .. 


BEAVER LUNCH ROOM, 
H. J. NOLTEH, Proprietor 
TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 
Fort Street, Honolulu, H. I. 


Best Quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers’ 
Articles, etc., always on hand. 


RoBeRT LEWERS F. J. LowREY C.M. Cooks 


TEWERS & COOKE, 


DEALERS IN 
LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Office: 32 Fort St. 


Yard: Between King, Fort and Merchznt Sts. 


PORTER FURNITURE CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
AND BEDDING. 
Corner of Hotel and Bethel Sts. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets 


Low Prices Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BANK OF HAWAII, Ltp., 


(Incorporated under the laws of the Hawaiian 
epublic.) 


CAPITAL $400,000.00 


—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS :— 
Chas. M. Cooke, President; J. B. Atherton. Vice- 
President; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F. C. Ather- 
ton, Secretary. Henry Waterhouse, Tom May, 
F. W. Macfarlane, E. D. Tenney, J. A. Mc- 


Candless. 

Exchange drawn on Wells, Fargo & Co.’s 
Bank, in San Francisco and New York, and their 
correspondents throughout the world. 

Attend to General Banking Business. 

Safe Deposit Boxes rented by month or year. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Ordinary and term Deposits will be received 
and interest allowed in accordance with rules 
and conditions as printed in Pass Books, Copies 
of terms and conditions upon which Deposits 
will be received may be had upon application, or 
mailed to those desiring same. ; 


FJ ONOLULU IRON WORKS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACERATION TWO-ROLL MILLS, 
with Patent Automatic Feed 


Double and Triple Effects, Vacuum Pans and 
Cleaning Pans, Steam and Water Pipes, Brass 
and Iron Fittings of all Descriptions, Ete. 

Honolulu, H. I. 


Queen Street - - - - = 


W. G. IRWIN & CO., 
- Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


ct Oe or alee ‘p f 
HENRY MAY °CO, tite: 

Wholesale and Retail 
GROCERS, 
PROVISION MERCHANTS, 
TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS. 


Retail Departments: 


Corner of Fort and King Streets. 
Waverley Block, Bethel Street. 


Wholesale and 
Shipping Departments: 


Bethel Street. 


Telephones: 
Fort St., 22 and 92 


Bethel St., 24 and 949 
Wholesale and Shipping Depts., 949 


(LAUS SPRECKELS & CO., 


BANKFRS. 
Draw Exchange on the principal parts of the 


world, and transact a general Banking 
Business 
Honolulu, - - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


HOS. G. THRUM, 
Importing and Manufacturing 


STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, 


NEWSDEALER, 
And Publisher of the “Hawaiian Almanac and 
Annual.’”’ 
Dealer in Fine Stationery, Books, T 


and Fancy Goods, 
FORT oii, (Near Hotel St.) HONOLULU. 
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WILLIAM R. CASTLE, BENSON, SMITH & CO., Ltd. JQ\MMELUTH & CO., LTD. 
227-229 King St. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. __ IMPORTERS OF —— 
Merchant Street, Cartwright Block Wholesale and Retail Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
TRUST MONEY CAREFULLY INVESTED | Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods and Iron 
Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbing. 
J. M. WHITNEY, M.D.,D.D.S. SDa gO co venl oi 1/ 5, ess. so eae 
DENTAL ROOMS ON FORT ST., | BF OF 8 WF 88 8 OF 8 OF OF UF OF 8 OF OE OF OF 8 
Office: Brewer’s Block, Cor, Hotel & Fort Sta. Honolulu, H. I. ° 
Entrance on Hotel Street 
-. OAHU COLLEGE... 
DE. CLIFFORD B. HIGH, (Arthur Maxson Smith A. M., Ph. D., President) 
SUGAR HOUSE CHEMICALS AND ANS 
DENTIST. 
Masonic Temple Honolulu 5 SUPPLIES. = PUNAH OU 
: PREPARATORY 
See ALT, DR.O.E. WALL, |. ELENRY WATERHOUSE & CO. SCHUOL 


OFFICE Hours: 
Love Bldg. 


8a.m. to 4p.m. 


Fort St., Honoluln, 


T. B. CLAPHAM, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND DENTIST. 


’ Office: King Street Stables; Tel. 1083; calls 
day or night promptly answered; specialties, 
obstetrics, and lameness, 


Hf, HACKFELD & Co, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts., Honolulu, H. I. 


B. BPPEHLERS & CO., 
DRY GOODS IMPORTERS. 
Fort St., Honolulu 
All the Latest Novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by Hvery Steamer 


FR, A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


(CHARLES HUSTACE. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
No. 112 King St. 


Honolulu . Hawaiian Islands 


FJOPP & COMPANY, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE; AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHAIRS TO RENT 
No. 74, King St. Honoluln, H. I. 


eR 


SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Sugar Factors, Stock Brokers and 

Dealers in Investment Securities 
Mzmsers oF Honotunu Stock ExonaneE 


Particular attention given to the 
Purchase and Sale of.... 


SUGAR AND COMMERCIAL STOCKS 


Agents for the British-American Steamship Co. 
and The Union Assurance Co., of London 


Island Agents for Office, Bank 
and School Furniture 


Queen St.. Honolulu Telephone 313 
AR. panne, 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Views and Plantation 
Kodak development 


Home Portraits, 
work a specialty. 
and printing. 

At Woman’s EXcHANGE 
Honolulu, H. I. 


W . E. BIVENS, 
BROKER. | 


Sugar Stocks and Real Hstate. 


Office: Corner King and poe! Streets, 
Honolulu, H. I 


B. S. GREGORY & CO., 
617 Fort St. above Hotel. 
—BUILDING SUPPLIES—— 
And Agents for 


Alfred Peat’s Wall Paper, Burrowes, Screens, 
Hartman Blinds, Sliding Partitions, 
Art Mouldings, etc., etc. 


616 Fort Street, above: Hotel. 


{ Phone No. 502 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 
Offer complete 
College Preparatory work, 


together with special 


Commercial, 


Music, and 


Art Courses. 
For Catalogues Address 
| A. N. Campbell, 


Business Manager. 
Oahu College, 


Honolulu, H, T. 


ONUMENTS, 


TABLETS, HEADSTONKS, 
MARKERS and POSTS. 
——STATUARY— — 


Georgian and Italian Marbles, 
Seotch and American Granites, 
Hawaiian Blue Stone. 


Mosaic Tiling, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
Coping for Lawns and Cemeteries. 


We import direct from the Quarries, 
And sell at AMERICAN PRICES. 


Estimates given on work free of charge. 
Call and Examine. 


Wareroom and Yard; No. 641 King St. 


HAWAIIAN IRON FENCE AND 
MONUMENTAL CO. 


H. E. HENDRICK, Proprietor 
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CALIFORNIA FEED CO., LTD., 


Commission Merchants 


And Dealers in Hay, Grain and Flour. 


Corner Quren & Nuvanu STREETS, 


Hononvunv,. 


Telephone No. 121, 


P. O. Box 452 


QALTER & WAITY, 
(ROCHE TS:<; 


Keep always on hand 
a full line of Staple 
and Fancy Groceries 
“CHeapest House in Town” 


Tel. 680 Orpheum Block P. O. Box 800 


M, RB. COUNTER, 
WATCHMAKER, JEWELER AND 
OPTICIAN. 


All Goods and Work Guaranteed. 
41 Years’ Experience, 


P. O, Box 827. - - 607 Fort Sr, HonoLuLy, 


MISS M. E. KILLEAN, 
—THN LHADER IN-— 
Millinery, Dressmaking, 
Hair Dressing and Manicuring, 


Imported Suits and Novelties. 
Hotel St., Arlington Block, Honolulu, H, I. 


BISHOP & CO, 


BANKERS 


Hononvunv, Hawaran Isnanps. 


Established in 1858. 


—_——_, 


Transact a general Banking and Exchange 
Loans made on approved security 


business. 


Bills discounted. Commercial credit ecranted, 


Deposits received on current accoun {subject 
“Term 
per annum for three 
. for six months, and 4% for twelve | 


to check. Interest paid on specia 
Deposits” at the rate of 8% 
months, 346 


months, 


Regular Savrnas Bank DEPARTMENT main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., and 
Fire | 


Txsuranon DupartmeEnr, doing a Life, 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel St. 


rea NNT 
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Sis, wae 


Ory FU RNITU RESTORE, 


— aN kinds of — 
FURNITURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES, 

TABLE COVERS, Etc *=* 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR 
BALLS AND PARTIES. 


Telephone: Office, 846, 


Nos, 586-333 Forr 


(SALIFORNIA FRUIT COMPANY, 


GrorcE ANDREWS, Proprietor. 


Importer, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealer in 

| California and Domestic Frise and 
Produce. 
No. 115 King St. 


Tel. 484. Honolulu, H. 1. 


Everything in the Harness 


Line kept in Stock at the 
CALIFORNIA HARNESS SHOP. 


Telephone 778 689 King St Honolulu 


King Street 


oJ OHN NOTT Honolulu H, I. 


| TIN, COPPER AND SHEET IRON 
WORKER, PLUMBER, GAS 
FITTER, ETC 


Stoves and Ranges of alt kinds, Plumber's Stock and Ma 
terial, House Furnishing Goods, Chandeliers, Lamps, ete. 


Schuman 's 
MERCHANT STREET 
Fort and Alakea St., Honolulu. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Stylish and Up-to-date Surreys, Phae- 
tons, Buggies, Runabouts, Road- 
carts, Harness, Live Stock, ete, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mnfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Columbus Buggy Co,, 
Babeock Buggy Co., 
_ Westcott Carriage Co. 


Bet. 


HH. H, WiLntaAMs, 
Manager, 
UNDERTAKING 
and 
EMBALMING, 
TOMBSTONES 


and 
MONUMENTS. ~ 


Residen aad Night, 
= Oall, 849, 


~ ae 


ae 


Srrwat, Horo teru,™ 


All European Goods: 


at Specially Low Prices 


FOR 


FOURTEEN DAYS 


ONLY « 


at L. B. KERR 


QUEEN STREET: 


. 
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We would call especial attention to the 
report by Mr. Walkup for the Gilbert 
Islands. It is gratifying that he reports 
so very favorably respecting Rev. S. Ma- 
hihila, our only Hawaiian Missionary 
now remaining in that group. The latest 
date from Mr. Walkup is March 6th, a 
hurried letter “off Namerik.”’ He was 
then working in the Marshall Islands 
after a good rest at Kusaie. 


Kamoiliili Chapel. 


Mr. Paul Isenberg, Jr., rendered a use- 
ful public service, as well as rendered a 


becoming tribute to the memory of his] ‘ 
our souls, to come into a deep knowl- 


grandfather Rice, in restoring the old de- 
cayed Chapel at Kamoiliili, which has so 
long been a prominent landmark in that 
eastern suburb of Honolulu. It was re- 
dedicated with suitable services on March 
zist. The missionary teacher, Mr. W. 
H. Rice, then in Punahou School, labored 
actively in the building of Moiliili Chapel 
about 1846. It was then central to a 
large population, which has died out. 
Other races are succeeding, and will be 
Berne by the renewed edifice. 


The 


The nature of the Infinite One, in 
whom “we live and move, and have our 
being,” is necessarily beyond our feeble 
powers of apprehension, and can only 
be understood in very narrow and par- 


“Wiystery of Godliness.” 


Inear to God. 
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tial glimpses. That nature is to us full 
of mystery. Some features of that na- 
ture have been measurably disclosed in 
ways adapted to our finite faculties. The 
brightest and loveliest revelation has 
been graciously made in the person of 
the Son of God, in whom we behold a 


wonderful image of the Father. “Great 
is the Mystery of Godliness,” (1 Tim. 
3:16) the wonderful disclosure in the 


Gospel, of what is so hidden and obscure 
as to the nature and character of God. 
Jesus was no mere Teacher or Prophet. 
He was the personal representative of 
the Divine, whose disposition and activ- 
ity is placed before us for study and 
pondering, 

Two leading elements in the Divine 
character are tuminously illustrated by 
the character and activity of the Son of 
God. One is the tender, compassionate 
Love of God. The other is his perfect 
Holiness, his devotion to the mainten- 
ance of Righteousness. He is Father 
and Lover. He is also Judge and Rul- 
er. The two characters: are complete 
and perfect in the Infinite One. They 
are inseparable from his absolute and 
boundless perfection, and are mutually 
interdependent. Yet the two apparently 
clash, owing to the varying attitudes of 
the weak finite creatures. It is an un- 
happy error for any of us to doubt the 
Father’s Love because he is* the Holy 
Julge 5% is an equal error for us to 
deny His firm justice because He is the 
compassionate Father. He who tender- 
ly pronounced pardon to the weeping 
harlot, also uttered doom against hypo- 
crite and traitor. 

It is our highest good, the good of 


edge of this Revealed Mystery. We 


fwant to know all God would have us 


Know, all that he has placed within our 
finite reach. Such knowledge exalts 
and purifies. But truly and effectively 
to know, we must act in full accordance 
with that divine revealing. We must 
labor earnestly to put away impurity, in- 
justice, selfishness and greed. We must 
cherish love and compassion. towards 
neighbor and brother man. So can we 
draw nearer and nearer to our Father 
and dwell in the joy of His presence and 
the light of His love. It is good to draw 
This brings heaven down 
to earth, illumines all darkness, and 
gives peace in the midst of anguish. 
“He is my soul’s sweet Morning-star, 
And He my rising Sun.” 


| 
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Church Dedication at Lihue. 


From the Pacific Commercial Adver- 
tiser we take the following report of the 
dedication of the new church in that cen- 
tral town of Kauai, 

Easter was an especially marked day 
for the residents of Lihue, for it was the 
date (April 8) of the opening of the new 
church, The dedicatory services were 
held in the afternoon, a large audience, 
numbering 300, composed of whites and 
natives, being present, completely filling 
the main auditorium and the Sunday 
School rooms which open ittto it by lift- 
ing doors. Mr. Lydgate, minister of the 
foreign congregation, had the general 
conduct of the services, being assisted by 
Mr. Kaulili, the minister of the native 
congregation, It is probable that in com- 
ing days distinction between these two 
bodies will be less and less, leaving only 
the necessary one of language, till even 
this, with the existing school system, 
must in time disappear, and the church 


have one minister for all. In the dedi- 
catory service the two languages were 
blended, Mr. H. Isenberg, minister ot 


the Lutheran church at Lihue, reading 
the Scriptures in English, and Mr. Nopa, 
minister of the native church at Waimea, 
reading them in native. Messrs. Lydgate 
and Kaili (minister of the church at Ha- 
nalei) made the dedicatory prayers, and 
Messrs. Desha and Emerson made the 
addresses. 

Next Sunday the respective services 
are to be separated, the service in [Eng- 
lish, conducted by Mr. Lydgate, is to be- 
gin at 10:30, and the service in native, 
soe cneret: by Mr. Kautili, is to begin at 
II :30 a. 

One oP ike most impressive :parts ol 
the service was the singing of the beau- 
tiful dedicatory hymn, written by the 
venerable Judge Hardy, who has so long 
been a resident of the Island. 

The residents of Lihue are to be con- 
gratulated upon the possesston ot so 
beautiful a church structure. It is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Wilcox, and 
was designed by Ripley & Dickey. 

The land on which it stands. as well as 
the parsonage and parsonage lot, is the 
eift of Mr. G. N. Wilcox; the deeds, 
which were read at the services were 
made out giving the property to three 
trustees in trust for the people of the 
community. The trustees named were 
Messrs. Ralph Wilcox, Charles A, Rice 
and Judge H. K. Kahele. The power to 
fill a vacaney in the board of trustees is 
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lodged with the highest judge resident 
on the Island, at present, Judge Hardy. 

The residents of Lihue are also fortun- 
ate in the possession of so able and suc- 
cessful a minister as Mr. Lydgate. He 
speaks the native language fluently, 
understands the Hawaiians, and is trust- 
ed by them, and combines with his min- 
istry to the foreign church the oversight, 
also, of the native churches of the Island. 
He has just been called to the pastorate 
of the old native Koloa church, and is to 
combine this charge with those already 
entrusted to him. In his call to the Ko- 
loa church, all the residents of the dis- 
trict, native, white and half-white, co- 
operated. Here is a possible and fortun- 
ate forecast of the future of the native 
churches of the Islands—strong men, 
familiar with both languages, being 
placed in the large, important centers, 

with the outlying parishes under their 
care. 

The church has two rich memorial 
windows, after famous pictures by Hoff- 
mann, one, Christ blessing the children, 
the gift of Mother Rice, in memory of 
her husband, Mr. W. H. Rice, and the 
other, the good shepherd, of Mrs. Hans 
Isenberg, in memory of her, mother, 
Maria Rice Isenberg. 

Mr. Lydgate, to whose suggestive 
mind must be given the credit of start- 
ing the movement for the new church, 
has already collected on the shelves of 
the Sunday School room, the nucleus of 
a good circulating library for the com- 
munity. It already comprises 200 care- 
fully selected volumes. 

THE BENEFACTIONS. 

Mr. G. N. Wilcox, the church lot. 

Mr. G. N. Wilcox, the parsonage and 
lot. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Wilcox, the church 
complete, including seating and kitchen. 

Mrs. M. S. Rice, memorial window, 
“Suffer the Little Children.” 

Mrs. Hans Isenberg, memorial win- 
dow, “The Good Shepherd.” 

Mr. G. N. Wilcox, the pulpit and com- 
munion furniture. 

Mrs. S. W. Wilcox, the lamps. 

Mr. C. M. Cooke, $250 toward general 
expenses. 

Mr. W. H. Rice, 50 per cent discount 
on hauling bill, $127. 


Old Memories of Hawaii. 
By S. E. Bishop. 
( Continued.) 


‘Rey. Artemas Bishop, in the summer 
of 1836, removed with his wife and two 
children from Kailua, Hawaii, to Ewa, 
Oahu. A chief cause for the change of 
parish was the impaired health of Mrs. 
Bishop, in whom hard work as a school- 
teacher in a very warm climate had pro- 
duced some degfee of nervous prostra- 
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tion. This gradually abated in the cooler 
breezes of Ewa, with abstinence from 
school work, although the energetic mis- 
sionary still applied herself to active lab- 
ors among the women, who met on our 
premises in great numbers. 

Our predecessors at Ewa were Rev. 
and Mrs. Lowell Smith, specially capable 
and devoted missionaries who had been 
only two years in the field. Mr. Smith 
had built a comfortable house of adobe 
bricks, thatched with grass, and well 
plastered inside and out. He had also 
erected the adobe walls of a church, cap- 
able of holding an audience of about one 
thousand people. I think the roof also 
was on. Mr. Smith took up his residence 
in Honolulu, at first engaging in organ- 
izing and superintending day-schools, 
but soon organizing a second parish in 
the capital, and building the old Kauma- 
kapili church. The architecture of this 
as well as the Ewa church was simple 
and homely. The adobe walls 15 feet 
high were covered by a steeply pitched 
roof, which extended out in a verandah 
on all four sides, in order to protect the 
base of the mud walls from being des- 
troyed by rain-drip. The timbers of the 
roof were long beams dragged from the 
mountains entirely by human strength, 
the labor being secured by volunteering, 
under the leadership of the chiefs. 

Our removal from Kailua was with 
many impedimenta. There were four 
cows and heifers, and a flock of a dozen 
goats. A good sized canoe was brought 
for use in transportation between Hono- 
lulu and Pearl River. Among other 
things were’a few cuttings of tree-figs 
from Kuapehu, the ends of which were 
inserted into sweet potatoes to prevent 
drying. From these proceeded a small 
grove of fig-trees, which afterwards 
yielded abundant fruit. The mission 
house was located on the west bank of 
the Waiawa creek, about one-fourth mile 
northwest of the present railway station 
at Pearl City. There was nearly an acre 
of ground enclosed in an adobe wall. 
Some distance seaward was a glebe of 
a couple of acres of taro swamp, a little 
below where the railway bridge now 
crosses the creek. A small cattle pen was 
enclosed about twenty rods north. An 
old wall of the natives separated the up- 
land from the planted lands and kept out 
the pigs and afterward the cattle. Copi- 
ous springs of most delicious water 
abounded throughout the district of Ewa, 
a small one being in our own grounds. 


Adobes furnished an excellent material 
for cheap building. The rich soil was 
very clayey. A species of bunch grass 
called makuikui, thickly covered the low- 
er uplands. The dry fibre of its leaves 
lay in great accumulations of many years’ 
growth. This very tough fibre was gath- 
ered in great quantities and trodden by 
the natives into the wet clay, This fib- 


was retrodden and moulded into huge 
bricks to be dried in the sun. So tough 
was the resulting concretion, that it was 
nearly impossible to drive a nail into a 
well made adobe. I have always fancied 
that makuikui grass to be worth study as 
a valuable fibre plant. It has nearly be- 
come extinct, being a favorite food of an- 
imals. Probably it can still be found in 
Ewa among the cliffs. 

My father’s cows were the first cattle 
that had ever run on the Ewa uplands. 
Waiawa valley above us lay knee deep 
with the richest of grass, where our cows 
rioted. Our goats took to the higher 
ground, where they flourished, being 
driven in and penned at night. This flock 
of goats was suddenly multiplied in a re- 
markable manner. One day they were 
found missing, and no trace discovered 
by any search. A flock of 200 goats had 
been driven over from Waialua to Hono- 
lulu and our poor little drove of thirty 
absorbed on the road. The skins of ours 
were speedily identified in town by a pe- 
culiar mark on the ears. The thief was 
brought before Governor Kekuanaoa, 
who sentenced him to make scriptural 
reparation, namely fourfold. He had to 
sell a fine horse, buying with the pro- 
ceeds 120 goats, which he very humbly 
delivered. An enlarged stockade had to 
be built for their accommodation. The 
kids would often stick their noses be- 
tween the poles, when hungry hogs on 
the watch would bite off their muzzles. 

We made constant use of goat’s milk 
for the table and cooking. Kid’s flesh 
was a savory diet. Goat’s mutton was 
too rank and went to the use of our na- 
tive servants. Cow’s milk was all re- 
served for butter, some of which was 
contributed to our hospitable friends at 
the capital. The ‘herd gradually multi- 
plied and in a few years became large. 
Mrs. Bishop, finding herself incapacitated 
for teaching, finally devoted herself to 
butter-making, which brought in a good 
income, relieving the American Board of 
their support. As the result, the mis- 
sionary couple when aged, had accumu- 
lated enough for their own support, and 
left about $7,500 apiece to their two 
children. A third of this, however, grew 
from avails of city lots in Rochester, N. 
Y., originally a piece of primeval forest 
inherited by Mrs. Bishop. As mission~ 
aries went forty years ago, these old peo- 
ple were counted among the “rich mis- 
sionaries” who had “robbed the poor Ha- 
waiians.” eas 

I was in Ewa three and a half years, 
being then sent “home” to the States, 
after the custom of missionaries’ chil- 
dren. During that time I witnessed a 
constant and arduous devotion of my 
parents to spiritual and educational labor 
for the native people. My father’s par- 
ish was a large one, extending from Salt 
Lake to Kaena Point, including the dis-_ 


rous mortar after standing over night, tricts of Ewa and Waianae, with a pop- — 
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ulation of seven or eight thousand, ex- 
clusively Hawaiians. Owing to their 
contiguity to a large sea-port, the moral 
condition of the people was more corrupt 
than at Kailua. In Ewa, a considerable 
body of hopeful Christians had been 
gathered into the Church. Most of the 
people gave a friendly attention to reli- 
gious teaching. The proprietary chief of 
Ewa was the pious Premier Kinau, whose 
influence secured the general adherence 
of the people to the missionary. It was 
otherwise in Waianae, whose proprietary 
chief was Liliha, or “Madam Boki,”’ who 
had long been hostile to the Protestant 
missionaries. The Waianae people were 
accordingly averse. 

We had a most excellent near neigh- 
bor in Kanepaiki, the old head man, or 
Konohiki of Ewa, for whom I formed a 
decided affection. He was very efficient 
in completing the unfinished church, and 
in building a large adobe school-house, 
not far from the present District school. 
In a year or two, a very competent 
teacher came from Lahainaluna Semin- 
ary, a fine-looking native, named Hoolili- 
amanu. He grew to be high in the King’s 
favor, and became a ‘“Hulumanu,” or 
member of the King’s personal staff. 
Here and there,-in the vicinity, lived na- 
tive men or women of a class above the 
common makaainanas, although hardly 
chiefs, yet in possession of such “ilis” of 
land as to enable them to keep a few de- 
pendents. Of such was a kind old De- 
borah, who hada very lazy horse, always 
at our service when needed for a trip to 
town. ‘Throughout the district of Ewa 
the common people were generally well 
fed. Owing to the decay of population, 
great breadths of taro marsh had fallen 
into disuse, and there was a surplus of 
soil and water for raising food. 

The dwellings of the common natives, 
I think, were in poorer condition than 
those in Kailua. Doubtless the moister 
climate caused more decay of the thatch. 
The people were also probably more 
drunken and dissolute. As in Kailua, 
there was no dwelling of a native not of 
the old Hawaiian style. Three miles 
west at Waipahu, stood a partially 
framed house, occupied by Mr. Thomas 
Hunt. The clothing of the common peo- 
ple was mostly in the old native costume. 
A few more men were cotton shirts when 
out on a week-day, and now and then 
legs were encased in pants when at 
church. No beasts of burden were in use. 
All burdens were carried on the old na- 
tive yoke or mamaka, just as Chinese 
now carry them in the streets of Honolu- 
lu. As in Kailua, numbers of Jean swine 
hung around the outer walls of the vil- 
lages, or were occasionally enclosed in 
pens. Owning no land, and dependent 
on the caprice of their superiors, the com- 
mon people were shiftless and indolent, 
living from hand to mouth. 
~ Money wages for labor were nearly 
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unknown. Perhaps along the wharves in 
Honolulu, laborers might earn a real or 
hapawalu a day. Domestic servants or 
ohuas were glad to be employed for their 
keep. It needed quite a number of them 
to perform the work of a small house- 
hold. Expenses were light. In the later 
thirties, the missionaries began to be paid 
regular stipends of $400 for each couple, 
and a small addition for each child. This 
was found to be comparative opulence, 
with our very plain way of living. Our 
servants cultivated the little glebe, and 
so fed us and themselves. Pigpen, cow- 
pen and goatpen contributed, with broods 
of fowls and turkeys. Supplies of ba- 
nanas, sugar cane, melons, squashes and 
other eatables were bought for books, 
slates, etc. A very common article was 
pia, or arrowroot, which came in the 
form of balls in a dirty condition, im- 
perfectly separated from the fibre of the 
tubers. This we would wash and strain, 
leaving the snow-white sediment to be 
dried in the sun. Pia was a favorite diet 
with the little mission children in Hono- 
lulu, and probably wholesome. I had a 
special aversion for it, owing to an un- 
happy infantile experience. It was with 
a distressing loathing that I used to see 
the little tots gorging themselves on their 
home steps with the brown jelly in their 
tin cups. It was colored with molasses. 
But those little Clarks and Judds all grew 
up healthy. A chief use of pia was for 
starching clothes. To separate the starch 
from the potato-like tubers required only 
grating, straining and washing. The 
tubers grew wild, probably an imported 
plant, with an arrow-shaped leaf. : 

Our family made repeated trips to the 
home of Rev. John S. Emerson at Waia- 
lua during those years. There was then 
no road save a foot path across the gen- 
erally smooth upland. We forded the 
streams. Beyond Kipapa gulch the up- 
land was dotted with occasional groves 
of Koa trees. On the high plains the ti- 
plant abounded, often so high as to in- 
tercept the view. No cattle then existed 
to destroy its succulent foliage. Accord- 
ing to the statements of the natives, a 
forest formely covered the whole of the 
then nearly naked plains. It was burned 
off by the natives in search of sandal- 
wood, which they detected by its odor 
when burning. There were no bridges in 
Waialua. I think we crossed the creeks 
in canoes, swimming the horses. The 
Emersons were living in the then new 
stone house, which is still standing, much 
dilapidated. The wooden upper story 
was added later. At one time I spent 
several weeks there very pleasantly with 
my mother. Both Mr. and Mrs. E. were 
very kind. Mr. Emerson heard my Vir- 
gil lessons, and inducted me into the mys- 
tery of scanning hexameters. He was an 
apt teacher. 

The only disagreeable thing I remem- 
ber was a certain monotony of diet at 
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supper, which consisted chiefly of pai-ai 
and molasses. Mr. E. made his own mo- 
lasses, grinding a few bundles of cane in 
a little wooden mill turned by oxen, and 
boiling down the juice in an old whaler’s 
try-pot. The syrup was so thick as tu 
run with difficulty from the bottle, and 
extremely sweet. All our molasses at 
Ewa was supplied by Mr. Emerson. On 
one occasion the missionary took his ox- 
cart, and with several natives, we went 
some distance along the beach to the 
northward, where we broke out and load- 
ed the cart with a quantity of large blocks 
of creamy sandstone, from I2 to I5 
inches thick. It was found beneath the 
sand in the water, and was in so soft a 
condition as to be cut like cheese. After 
a few days’ exposure, it petrified to great 
hardness, just as lime mortar does by car- 
bonating in the air. After getting it to 
the house, all hands went to work to hol- 
low and shape the blocks into conical 
drip stones. I was furnished with mallet 
and gouge, and hollowed out a passable 
drip stone not very well proportioned. 
Such stones were much used for filtering 
and cooling water in those days. 

Our journeys to Honolulu were infre- 
quent, at first by canoe, but latterly on 
horseback, my father having become the 
possessor of a horse or two. The road 
was only the native trail, winding up the 
various palis on the way. There were 
no bridges in these islands until after 
1840. We emerged from Moanalua val- 
ley a quarter mile above the present road, 
fording the fish pond beyond I[wilei, and 
wading through the mud flats near the 
prsent Railway wharves. Every two or 
three months, Mr. Emerson would call 
at our house on his way to town. Rev. 
Lowell Smith was also a frequent guest, 
loving to visit his old parish, and helping 
to inspire the people in spiritual things. 
He was-an alert and genial missionary, 
very single-minded and full of zeal. In 
riding, he always wore a thin black claw- 
hammer coat, with the skirts carefully 
pinned forward to keep them from con- 
tact with the back of the horse. Those 
old Ewa missionaries would have mar- 
velled could they have had a vision of 
present conditions, with swift railway 
traijs sweeping through the country, vast 
cane fields intersected by rail-tracks and 
huge irrigation pipes climbing the up- 
lands from the immense steam pumps. 
My father, who died in 1872, never saw 
a railway, nor even a large steamer. Dur- 
ing half a century his only trip abroad 
was on a missionary errand to the Mar- 
quesas. 

The lochs or lagoons of Pearl River 
were not then as shoal as now. The sub- 
sequent occupation of the uplands by cat- 
tle denuded the country of herbage, and 
caused vast quantities of earth to be 
washed down by storms into the lagoons, 
shoaling the water for a long distance 
seaward. No doubt the area of deep 
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water and anchorage has been greatly, 
diminished. In the thirties, the small 
pearl oyster was quite abundant, and 
common on our table. Small pearls were 
frequently found in them. No doubt the 
copious inflow of fresh water favored 
their presence. I think they have become 
almost entirely extinct, drowned out by 
the mud. There was also at Pearl River 
a handsome speckled clam, of delicate | 
flavor, which contained milk white pearls 
of exquisite luster, and perfectly spher- 
ical. I think that clam is still found in 
the Ewa lochs. 

But the greatest change in Ewa is in 
the almost extinction of the native popu- 
lation. Some 4,000 Asiatic laborers have 
taken their places, and few Hawaiians 
are to be seen. The few who remain have 
abundant means, renting their lands to 
the industrious Chinese. The greatest 
destruction of Hawaiian population took 
place in the summer of 1853, by an in- 
vasion of small-pox. This broke out in 
Honolulu. Rev. A. Bishop immediately 
procured a supply of vaccine a 
which proved to be spurious. He then 
proceeded to inoculate the people with 
small-pox, thus saving hundreds of lives, 
and himself coming dow n with varioloid, 
having formerly been vaccinated. But 
more than half the population of Ewa 
perished in a few weeks. The earliest 
cases were pathetic. A young woman in 
Kalauao was visiting in Honolulu, and 
contracted the malady. She. hastened 
home in terror and summoned her friends 
and kindred from all the villages of Ewa 
to bid her farewell. They all came and 
kissed her, then returned to their homes 
and all died. The young woman herself 
recovered. 

The population of the other islands 
were nearly all saved by means of thor- 
ough vaccination before the pestilence 
had time to spread, although about. 80 
died at Lahaina before they could be pro- 
tected. I was then living there. At that. 
time no one had thought of objecting to} 
vaccination. 


Prayer for King Edward Vil. 


ear ¢ >» 

Our greatly esteemed friend, the editor} 
of the Anglican Church Chronicle, ap- 
pears to have in view the March issue of| 
THE FRIEND, in some strictures upon the 
rit ca souapleness of objecting to prayers 
in Hawaiian churches for the King of 
England. We hasten to assure our good 
neighbor that we highly approve of such 
prayers, if suitably worded. Our objec-) 
tion was solely to the kind of prayer pro- 
mulgated, which contained expressions 
repugnant to the democratic minds of 
Americans. It was for this reason that, 
we reprinted the prayer in full. 
Such expressions are the three follow- 
ing: “that his people may never be want- 
ing in honor to his Person, and dutiful 
submission to his Authority” 


“Do thou! tive to health! 


weaken the hands, blast the designs, and 
defeat the enterprises of all his enemies, 
that no secret conspiracies, nor open vio- 
lences, may disquiet his Reign”; that 
“supported by Thy power, he may. tri- 
umph over all opposition.” 

The first of the above three petitions 
savors too much ‘for the American mind, 
of subserviency «to royal station and 
authority. The second is repugnant. to 
the principle that it is often a duty of 
citizens to use violence in resisting the 
tyrannies of kings, as did Cromwell and 
Hampden. The third petition assumes 
that the king will always be in the right. 
As. Americans, we cannot pray that King 
Edward may triumph over us, if we 
should happer to be in opposition to him. 
We respectfully recommend that the 
prayer be materially changed, and made 
suitable for the American citizens of 
Hawaii to offer in behalf of our honorede 
neighbor the King of. England. What isi 
manifestly needed here is a Bishop of 
healthy American instincts to preside 
over an American Church. 


How Anti-Missionary Stories Grow. 


A visitor to New Guinea missions re- 
cords the following: 

“One of our party, who seemed sur- 
prised at the number of people who came 
to the service, told in a facetious way of 
how, when the mission was started, to- 
bacco was given to each one who would 
attend service. After a time the work- 
ers thought they ought to come without 
the bribe, but the natives replied: “No 
tobacco, no haltelulah.’ We began to 
question this statement, and found out 
that this was a stock story, told at all the 
islands where missionaries were at work. 
Later we found one of our passengers 
had heard it, and was writing it as a 
fact.” 

We hesitate to reprint this amusing 
story, in little doubt that some slanderer 
will again repeat it as a fact. 


Dr. Ament Homeward Bound. 


We felt it a privilege to greet upon his 
way home the other day, this distin- 


‘guished missionary, who proved hiniself 


so faithful and valiant a father and pro- 
tector to his flock of Christian converts 
after the siege of Peking, through which | 
he passed. We have no doubt that he 
will effectively expose the slanders, and 


| confound the misconstructions to which 
sl his noble activity in behalf of the Chin- 


ese Christian sufferers has subjected him. 


Missionary-phobia. 


TheNew York Sun recently devoted a 


“|column or two to showing that the mor- 


tality of the Sandwich Islands was in 
consequence of the missionaries teaching 
them to wear shirts, which were destruc- 
The present writer can 


personally testify that up to 1840, twenty 
years after the arrival of the missionaries, 
very few of the natives ever wore shirts, 
except at church. Moreover the decrease 
of population was more rapid during the 
forty years before the missionaries came, 
than it was in the forty succeeding. 

1780—estimated population 


. -400,000 
1820—estimated population . 140,000 
1836-—first census=.... )7 aan 108,579 
1860—census' sh. och. Se 69,800 


Our men-servants, when about the 
house, always wore a shirt, but no pants. 
They were usually healthy, being under 
the missionaries’ sanitary regimen. The 
only material modification in female at- 
tire, was in clothing to cover the bosom, 
which had been always left exposed. A 
leading cause of depopulation was the in- 
troduction of syphilis by the white dis- 


coverers, syphilization preceding civiliza-. 


tion. 


Dispensary Bill Fails. 


The bill for confining the sale of in- 
toxicants. to Government Dispensaries, 
as in South Carolina, failed to pass the 
Senate, where it was introduced. Some 
strong temperance men opposed it on the 
ground that it opened the way to exten- 
sive manufacture of intoxicants; that 
some of its provisions were obscure; that 
it was not maturely prepared, and there- 
fore liable to be set aside by the courts; 
and that it had not been submitted to 
public discussion, nor expected by the 
people. Although we looked upon the 
measure with favor as likely to diminish 
greatly the consumption of intoxicants, 
it was probably an immature measure, 
and the public not prepared for it. It 


may well go over to the next legislature. - 


Recent Decrease of Hawaiians. 


Last year’s census tables show the fol- 


lowing decrease of Hawaiians since the 
census of 1896: 


Hawaiians in 1896, 31,019; in 1900 
29,834. 


Part Hawaiians in 1896, 8,485; in 


1900, 7,835. 


This is a decrease of about one per . 


cent per annum. 

Caucasians number 28 533; of whom 
12,357 are born abroad. 

The whole population was 153,727, of 
whom 86,594 were Asiatics. Of these 
17,044, or only 20 per cent, were females. 
Of the Asiatics, the Japanese numbered 
61,122, or over 70 per cent, and nearly 
40 per cent of the whole population. 

Caucasians have increased in four 
years 6,095, or over 27 per cent. This 
increase is largely in births among the 
Portuguese. 


Delegate Wilcox at Home. 2 


oe 


Hon. R. W. Wilcox, Congressional 


Delegate from Hawaii Territory, re- 
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turned home early last month. He 
speedily entered upon his special errand, 
which was to persuade the Independent 
Home Rule Party, composed of native 
Hawaiians, by whose votes he was elect- 
ed, to adopt a certain measure, which he 
found to be necessary to his usefulness 
at Washington. This measure was noth- 
ing less than that they should all at once 
join the Republican Party,.by tacking 
the name Republican at the end of their 
present title, becoming the “Independent 
Home Rule Republican Party.” This 
would enable the Delegate to enter the 
next Congress as a genuine Republican, 
and to enjoy all the advantages of such a 
relation. At present he -was debarred 
from advantages in either the Republican 
or the Democratic parties. Mr. Wilcox 
thought this measure would enable him 
speedily to secure statehood for Hawaii. 
There was much opposition among the 
Home Rulers to this proposition of Wil- 
cox, and a strong faction among them 
held out against it with much bitterness 
and obstinacy. The majority, however, 
finally accepted the proposition, and now 
call themselves “Independent Home Rule 
Republicans.” But this is with the ex- 
plicit understanding that they shall have 
no connection with the existing Repub- 
lican organization in Hawaii. Indeed, 
Mr. Wilcox himself warns them against 
so doing. A reliable report of his speech 
gives the following words from Mr. Wil- 
COX: 
“Resuming his main subject again, the 
speaker emphasized the point that, al- 
though the name of the party should be 
changed as suggested, under no circum- 
stances were the members to have any- 
thing to do with the Republicans here; if 
they did they would be lost. They were 
to keep their own central committee, com- 
posed of sixty-five Home Rulers, and not 
to let a single haole Republican or Dem- 
ocrat into that committee, but to preserve 
it just as it is, always.” 
~ Tt will remain to be seen how Con- 
egress and the Administration will look 
upon an accession of Hawaiian Republi- 
cans of this stripe to the. ranks of their 
Party. 


Unprecedented Governor’s Message. 


A Committee of the Hawaiian Senate 
waited upon Governor Dole with a re- 
quest to extend the sixty days’ session 
of the Legislature to thirty days addi- 
tional, as he was empowered to do 
This request the Governor refused, in 
the following terms: 

- “The law provides for a special ses- 
sion of the legislature in case there is 
an adjournment of a regular session 
without the enactment of the necessary 
appropriations for the conduct ofthe 
Government during the succeeding bi- 
ennial period. The Legislature there- 
fore has the power to compel the calling 


of a special session for this purpose. ! leadership, and were themselves much 


The methods of the present session have 
been wasteful of both time and money, 
and there is little to show for a large 
expenditure of public funds. 

“Under the circumstances it seems to 
me that it is unreasonable for the Legis- 
lature to look for both a special session 
and an extension of the regular session 
as well, with the inevitable accompany- 
ing large expenses. 

“The delay in enacting the appropria- 
tions has continued to so late a period 
that all expectations of such legislation 
before the expiration of this session by 
limitation of time appears now to be 
hopeless, and the calling of a special 
session to be imperative. Such limita- 
tion of time will, I submit, take effect 
on Tuesday, the 30th day of April. 

“T cannot therefore accede to the re- 
quest of the Senate, failing such appro- 
priations.” 

A special session will be called, with 
power solely to pass an Appropriation 
Bill. It is probable that no Governor 
in the United States ever before issued 
a message to a Legislature so charging 
them with waste of time and money, or 
had occasion to do it. 


Ignominious Legislative Failure. 


The First Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii convened on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary for a sixty days’ session, with an 
overwhelming majority of the Native 
Home Rule party, and every prospect 
of a destructive victory over the power 
of the Republican Governor Dole. The 
chief means of such victory was to be 
in the enactment of City and County 
Municipality laws, which should divest 
the Governor of most of his power, by 
placing official appointments and ex- 
penditures in the hands of the native 
majority of the voters, organized to put 
down the power of the whites, who have 
been controlling public affairs for over 
eight years. About a month was occu- 
pied in caucus by the Home Rulers in 
preparing the proposed legislation be- 
fore the session commenced. Such 
however, was the incapacity developed 
by the legislators that their sixty work- 
ing days have been consumed without 


their being able to mature their ill-con-. 


structed Bills, and the whole of their 
formidable scheme for “decentralizing” 
the Government of the Territory has 
ignominiously lapsed. 

This incapacity for business has been 
largely displayed in garrulous verbosity, 
quarrelsome contention about trifles 
introduction of numerous bills either 
trifling or absurd, and wordy contention 
about them, and general failure to really 
do any business. The two white men 
of some capacity in the party failed in 


devoted to cranky fads of their own. 
Rather severely these Hawaiian legis- 
lators have been compared to Kipling’s 
“Bander-logs.” Certainly the immature 
childishness of the Hawaiian character 
has been unfortunately illustrated. 

The Legislature seems now to have 
fallen very much into the power of the 
Governor, which they aimed to over- 
throw. 


Sailors’ Home Prosperous. 


A delayed annual meeting of the Sail- 
ors’ Home Society was*held April 2oth, 
at which W. F. Allen became President. 
The principal report presented was that 
of the efficient superintendent, Captain 
Isaiah Bray, covering the period from 
April 15, to December 31, 1900. During 
that time 371 availed themselves of the 
advantages of the institution, besides 32 
transients. Sixty-four boarders default- 
ed to the amount of $235.10. The num- 
ber of men shipped from the home was 


242. Gross receipts were $2,897.36, and 
gross expenditures $2,684.66. Many 


liberal subscriptions have been made to 
the Sailors’ Home. 

“The seafaring men do not like the 
dormitory scheme, but prefer rooms, and 
I recommend that an addition of twenty- 
five rooms be made as a means of increas- 
ing the revenues. 

“Incoming vessels are now visited by 
a Home runner; a boat has been pur- 
chased and by this means the vessels are 
easily reached and the masters and sail- 
ors on the ships are made acquainted 
with the fact that Honolulu has an ad- 
mirable institution where seamen can find 
comfortable quarters ashore. A regular 
shipping business is also conducted, al- 
though it is not remunerative. A careful 
record is maintained of all sailors enter- 
ing the Home, with their nationality, last 
ship, capacity, ship joined, where bound 
and date of sailing.” 

The Home is near the waterfront and 
Naval Station and presents a most at- 
tractive appearance, with its pleasant 
grounds fronting those of the market. 


Record of Events. 


April 2nd—Hawaii is to be misrep- 
resented at the Buffalo Pan-American 
Exposition by a Midway exhibit in which 
hula dancing and singing is to be the 
strong attraction, under W. Maurice 
Tobin, who takes with him a party of 
Hawaiians on a six months’ contract.— 
Death of W. Seaborn Luce, a well known 
kamaaina, after a lingering illness. 

3rd.—Wireless telegraph reports the 
loss at Puako, Hawaii, of tne Stmr. 
Upolu on the 2nd—Robt. McKibbin, a 
long time prominent physician of this 
city, passes away at Makawao, whither 
he had gone recently for a change.— 
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The Senate committee reports adversely 
on the Dispensary Bill. 

4th—Reception at Kamehameha 
school to Mr. and Mrs. Dyke, the new 
principal succeeding Mr. U. Thompson. 

5th—Good Friday; more generally 
observed as a holy day than has been 
the rule in this city—Arrival of the So- 
noma, somewhat belated by loss of the 
use of one screw the past three days 
from the bursting of the high pressure 
cylinder head. She brought many pas- 
sengers, including a number of returned 
residents. 

7th—Easter Sunday; special services 
in all the churches, the attendance grat- 
ifyingly large, and the music fine-—The 
transport Lawton arrives off port, from 
Manila, with two cases of small-pox 
among the troops. The ship is placed 
in strict quarantine and the patients sent 
to quarantine island—President Ray- 
mond of the Board of Health reports the 
result of investigations on the recent 
supposed case of bubonic’ plague as be- 
ing confirmatory. 

8th—Senator Russel presents a min- 
ority report strongly in favor of the Dis- 
pensary bill—Farewell reception by the 
ladies of St. Clements’ Guild at the res- 
idence of Rey. and Mrs. Jno. Usborne 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Walker 
and Mr. and Mrs. Tom May, which wis 
largely attended by their many friends 

oth—Congressman Hill, Judges 
Cooper, Willard, Ladd and Kincaid for 
the Supreme and trial courts in the Phil- 
ippines arrive by the transport Buford 
for a few days sojourn en route.—Fed- 
eral Grand Jury meets and hears the 
charge of Judge Estee upon the work 
of the term. 

1oth—The Chamber of Commerce 
puts itself on record as opposed to the 
Dispensary bill—Officers of the trans- 
port Garonne entertain the officers of the 
Buford at the Moana hotel and find 
pleasure in throwing bouquets at Hono- 
lulu all the evening. 

11th—The Honolulu Steam Laundry 
is absorbed by its younger sanitary rival. 
—Executive Council considers favorably 
a project to improve Kakaako and Ke- 
walo tracts, beautify the Beach road and 
deepen the water along its front to 
about eight or ten feet for bathing and 
boating purposes——Our solons propose, 
as a reventie measure, to tax sugar plan- 
tations ten dollars per ton on their an- 
nual product—The visiting officials 
honored the House with an hour’s visit 
and each indulged in brief remarks. 

12th—The House has a hard day in 
wrestling with the County bill—The De- 
partment of Public Instruction will send 
an educational exhibit from Hawaiian 
schools to the Buffalo Exposition, in 
charge of Miss Rose Davidson.—-Con- 
cert at the opera nouse by friends of the 


3eretania Tennis Club, for its benefit, 
proved a delightful and successful affair. 

13th.—Transport Kulpatrick arrives 
from San Francisco with several cases 
of small-pox and measles among her 
troops. They desire to land, but the 
3oard of Health objects—By the Mar- 
iposa a delegation of the order of Elks 
arrive to institute that branch oj fra- 
ternity in these islands. 

15th—The Governor vetoes the re- 
duced dog-tax bill—Order of Elks in- 
stituted, with Dr. C. B. Cooper as the 
Exalted Ruler. 

16th.—The Medical Association pro- 
test against the anti-compulsory vaccin- 
ation act and asks the Governor to veto 
it, which was eventually done. 

17th—The Dispensary bill fails to 
pass in the Senate. 

18th—Minister Conger, wife, daught- 
er and niece arrive by the Nippon Maru, 
and enjoy a brief sojourn here, en route 
to the States for relaxation from the 
arduous strain of the Peking seige. 

20th—Maui and Oahu Polo clubs 
meet in contest at the Moanalua grounds 
of Mr. S. M. Damon, which a large 
gathering of society folks witnessed. 
Contrary to genéral expectations the 
older, visiting team lost the game— 
Annual meeting and election of officers 
of the Sailors’ Home Society, with re- 
ports of the superintendent, Capt. I. 
Bray, and others. 

22nd.—House bill to legalize gambl- 
ing meets its death on second. reading. 
—Meeting of the Bar Association to 
consider a plan for the larger Judiciary 
system needs of the Territory, for sub- 
mission to Congress——Polo teams mee: 
again in contest and repeat Saturday’s 


victory.—At the election of officers of 


the Y. M. C. A. but one change is made 
in the old board, that of Recording Sec- 
retary, to which J. M. Moore was 
chosen. 

24th—Death of Jno. N. Wright, a 
well-known resident and veteran of the 
G. A. R—Arrival of U. S. Treasury 
agent with funds for the redemption of 
Hawaiian Government Bonds.—A case 
of smallpox is reported among the Porto 
Rican laborers, at Lihue, Kauai.—Rapid 
Transit lines are to be extended to in- 
clude the College Hills and . Kaimuki 
Tracts. 

25th—The Tramway Company loses 
its case in the Supreme Court, denying 
its right to double track any street; or to 
change now from animal power to elec- 
tricity, having failed to avail itself of that 
right within the years 1890 to 1897, 
granted by special act of legislature. 

26th.—Plans maturing for a_ school 
children’s May day festival to be held at 
the Executive grounds.—Odd Fellows 
celebrate the 82nd anniversary of the or- 
der by an entertainment in Progress 
Hall—The Senate has a warm session 


‘and the Home Rulers defiantly pass the 
|County bill on its third reading without 
admitted needed amendments. 

27th.—Governor Dole declines to the 
House, as he had also done to the Senate, 
to extend the session—Francis Murphy 
Hall is opened by the Gospel Temperance 
League, in Waverly block, for anti-saloon 
social attractions. _ 
- 28th—A Japanese girl meets her 
death, at Moiliili, from burns through an 
explosion—The day opens with a brief 
but heavy thunder storm, doing some 
little damage among the shipping in port. 

29th.—Judgment is rendered in the 
First Circuit Court against the promot- 
ers of the Kamalo Sugar Co. for 
$155,000.—Dr. Raymond resigns as Pres- 
ident of the Board of Health, contemp- 
lating making Maui his future home— 
The Senate, after various threats by the 
majority of turning down all the Gov- 
ernor’s appointees and slating Home Rul- 
ers for responsible positions, conclude to 
confirm all except the Treasurer, Supt. 
Public Works, the Commr. of Public 
Lands.—Reception at Mrs. Dillingham’s 
in honor of Miss Reynolds, Sec. of 
Worlds Y. W. C. A., which was largely 
attended. 

30th—The Senate passes House bill 
granting Liliuokalani $250,000 by a strict 
party vote of 9 to 6, subject to approval 
of Congress. Home Rulers of the House 
decline to acknowledge this as the six- 
tieth and last day of the session, yet con- 
tinue to waste time in useless wrangle 
and refuse to deal with important bills— 
studiously avoiding the loan act the past 
two days. 


BIRTHS. 


CRAWLEY—To the wife of J. T. Crawley, a daughter 
_ April 21st. 

CRANE—In this city, April 22, to the wife of Chas. §. 
Crane, a son, 

VETLESEN — At Lahaina, Maui, April 2ist, to the 
wife of L. M. Vetlesen, a son. 

COOKE—In Honolulu, April 27th, to the wife of J. P. 
Cooke, a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

JORDAN-ASBERRY—In this city, April 8th, by the 
Rey. Silas P. Perry, F. H. Jordan to Miss Florence 
Asberry. 

BRASCH-WAITY —At Central Union Church, this 
city, April 16th, by the Rey. W. M. Kincaid, Mau- 
rice Brasch to Miss Mabel Waity. 

DEATHS, 

EHLERS—In Hanover, Germany, Feb. 22d, Pauline 
Auguste (nee Voss) beloved wife of A. Ehlers, 

HINES—In Winston, Queensland, Australia, Feb. 24th, 
Miss E. E. Hines, a sister of Mrs. Ernest Kopke of 
this city. 

LUNING—In Los Angeles, Cal., March 18th, J. 
Luning, for many years a resident of Honolulu. 

DOUGLAS—At Watsonville, Cal,, on March 24th, Susan 
Jane Douglas, wife of Thomas S. Douglas of Hono- 
lulu, and daughter of the late Jeremiah O’ Neill. 

LUCE—In Honolulu, on April 2d, William Seaborn 
Luce, in his fifty-first year. . 

McINNIS—In this city; April 2d, at the Queen’s Hos- 
pital. George McInnis, a native of Prince Edward : 
Islands, 

McKIBBIN—At Makawao, Maui. April 3d, Dr, Robert 

McKibbin, aged 70 years. 

BRUNDAGE—In Honolulu, April 3d, the infant 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Brundage, aged 2 
months 19 days. : 

INGALLS—At Clifton Springs Sanatarium, N, Y., April 
jth, Mrs. A. B. Ingalls, aged — years 

PHILLIPS—In this city, April 8th, Andrew Brown 
Phillips, aged 19 years and 9 months, son of the 
late John Phillips. 

WRIGHT—In this city, April 24th, John N. Wright, 
aged 71 years; a natiye of De Ruyter, N. Y, 
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waiian Board of Missions, and the Editor, ap- 
gs by the Board, is responsible for its con- 

ents. 
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Vessel for Micronesia Missions. 


Rev. Walter Frear writes to Dr. Bing- 
ham as follows, under date of April 13: 

“The Carrie and Annie just bought for 
our work this year will probably leave 
here in about six weeks or so, and stop 
gemionoiula, L-think~_* > *° * The 
purpose of building has been given up for 
this year. I had plans made. The last 
two months have been full of vessel prob- 
lems with me. The Carrie and Annie 
is not large, but the best that has seemed 
possible. She is a fine sailer, built of oak 
and strong. Cheaper than chartering.” 

Friends may soon prepare their mes- 
. sages for Kusaie, Bonabe, and Ruk. 


The meeting of the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelical Association will be held this year 
in Haili Church, Hilo, Hawaii, com- 
mencing Thursday, June 6th, at 10 a. m. 


Rey. D. P. Mahihila, missionary of 
this Board, stationed on the island of 
Maiana, Gilbert Islands, says that he 
does not think that the Hawaiian Board 
should withdraw its work from those 
islands. He does ‘not think the Gilbert- 
ese youth trained for the ministry in the 
mission school at Kusaie have-strength 
enough of character to withstand the 
temptations of that semi-heathen life 
and so become the religious leaders of 
their people. 

He makes a call for more Hawaiian 
missionaries. “Where,” says he, “is 
Rey. Kaaia, the prophet of Tapiteuea, 
where is Kaai who was at Apaiang, and 
Kuikahi and Kaauwai and Nuuhiwa who 
were with me in the theological school? 
The land is invaded by false teachers, 
images are set up and to them offerings 
are made of cuts of tobacco, ad knees 
are bent at these altars. The worship of 
Mary is put in place of the worship of 
Jehovah.” 


Two Weeks on Kauai. 


The meetings began Thursday, April 
5th with one held in the Y. M. C. A. 
building in Mr. Rice’s yard, Messrs. 
Lydgate, Desha and Emerson giving the 
addresses. Most of those present were 
Hawaiians. The next meeting’was held 
in the mission church at Koloa. A “bus” 
full of people went over from Lihue and 
there was quite an audience present. 
Scattered through it were a number of 
foreign residents. Mr. Lydgate is pas- 
tor of the church. ~ 
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The next meeting came on Sunday in 
the new church. The dedicating exer- 
cises being at 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
and there being also a service of prayer 
in the evening, which was well attended. 

On Monday Mr. Lydgate held his 
theological institute, seven native clergy- 
men and two laymen being present. Ex- 
positions of parables were given and 
afterwards plans of sermons formed on 
them were criticised and _ corrected. 
These exercises closed on Tuesday 
morning, after which the sessions of the 
Kauai Association began. Rev. Kaili, 
pastor at Hanalei, was elected chair- 
man. All the pastors of the island were 
present with the exception of Rev. Ka- 
auwai, who was in attendance on the 
legislature as representative from his 
district. Some of the reports from the 
churches were encouraging; some things 
were not so. Meeting houses had been 
built and repaired, but these good works 
had not stopped the gambling and im- 
morality. 

One of the best church reports was 
given by the superintendent of the Wai- 
mea Sunday school. She is a graduate 
of Kawaiahao Seminary and is married 
to a white man and has been for a num- 
ber of years a teacher in the public 
school. She has both Hawaiian and 
Chinese blood and is highly respected as 
a Christian leader. With her came the 
wife of the Chinese preacher at Koloa, 
who is also of mixed blood. She was 
the delegate to the Sunday School As- 
sociation and brought her baby with 
her. 

The sessions of the Sunday School As- 
sociation came after the adjournment of 
the Kauai Association of churches. 

Two week-day evening meetings for 
prayer and conference were held in the 
new church during the stay of the Con- 
ference in Lihue and one afternoon meet- 
ing was held at an outstation. This af- 
ternoon meeting met in the Mormon 
Chapel as the one belonging to the na- 
tive church had been blown down dur- 
ing the late storm. 

At one of the mornings during the 
stay of the delegates at Lihue a dinner 
was given them by some of the ladies of 
the foreign church, and on one after- 
noon there was a gathering to witness 
the baptism of some children. Among 
those baptized was the infant son of Mr: 
and Mrs. Lydgate. 

Thursday and Friday evenings of the 
second week were spent in and about 
Hanalei, union meetings being held for 
Chinese and Hawaiians. An afternoon 
meeting was also held at Kaena, where a 
small meeting house is being built. 

We were fortunate to have the Rev. 
Mr. Thwing with us at these meetings 
His addresses in Chinese were listened 
to with marked attentions by at least a 


hundred of that race. Hanalei is a rice 
field all the way from Kaalawai to Wai- 
niha, in every valley the Chinaman and 
his rice field is in evidence. The same 
is true of the southern side of the island. 
The former salt marshes of Mana are 
now rice fields. At Waimea, at Hana- 
pepe, at Koloa, and in the intervening 
valleys there is rice and there are China- 
men. Such a week of meetings, with 
Chinese as well as natives, as we spent 
with Mr. Thwing at Lihue and Waimea 
as well as at Hanalei, we consider well 
spent. We have seen no class of people 
respond more quickly than did these 
Chinese. From the first greeting “have 
you had your rice,” to the further talk 
on their faults and needs, Mr. Thwing 
can win his hearers. The spirit of re- 
form is abroad among this people and 
such men as Mr. Thwing are absolutely 
necessary to meet the needs of the hour. 


Gilbert Island Report for 1900. 
By Rev. A. C. Walkup. 


The “Hiram Bingham” has been an 
important factor in making it possible 
to give this report. We reached Tapi- 
teuea January 18, on the vessel’s third 
trip from San Francisco, just two weeks 
after the “Morning Star” left the group. 
Since then we have visited at 26 islands 
60 times. This has required us to travel 
9,964 miles, and 1,062 have been by the 
use of engine. We have been tor days 
at sea or 99 miles a day. In English 
miles 11,384, or 113 a day. It has giv- 
en 236 days in harbor; or, as at a few 
of the islands anchoring outside, and 
at others “off and on.” 

We have visited at 54 stations, or out- 
stations, 113 times. We have travelled 
on the vessel in lagoons, 804 miles, not 
to speak of pulling ashore hundreds of 
times in the skiff, and often a mile or 
more. All this has required anchoring 
and getting under way 103 times. We 
have carried five families on vacations, 
and to their work. Also Mr. Heine 
from Butaritari to Jaluij to commence 
his work of teaching. Moreover Rev, 
Jeremia, the native Bishop of the Mar- 
shall Islands, made a tour with us. 

We have delivered 154 cases of sup- 
plies to the teachers, and 8 of them weie 
very large cases of dry goods, which we 
had to break up to handle and store 
away in cabin. 

On our way to Kusaie I increased our 
crew to 10 boys, 8 of them to be left in 
the Training School, while three fami- 
lies are ready to go with us to the work 
I think the shareholders in the ‘Hiram 
Bingham” ought to be reminded that 
this is the ninth year the boat has be:1 
afloat, and we have been 871 days at 
sea, sailing about 63,450 miles, or 
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72,514 English miles, or nearly three 
times around the globe. Sut stil bet- 
ter, it has given me 1,292 days of home 
life among the islands. Is this the last, 
as well as the least of the “Navy’’? 


As to the Islands. 


A great blessing has been the plen- 
teous showers for the last 20 months. 
This is bringing a large crop of food and 
nuts. The trading vessels are racing 
from island to island. The people can 
not only clothe themselves now, but 
they can buy books and give tu support 
the work, if they have the will. At 
some of the islands I have found such 
call for Bibles that I have sold 74 of the 
140 for benevolent distribution. Now no 
Bibles come to replace them. 

Butaritari is the darkest and most dis- 
couraging of the islands at present. The 
scripture truth, “So the last shall be 
first, and the first last” has a good com- 
mentary in comparing Butaritari anc 
Apemama, a few years ago, and now. 
Here the first Resident Commissioner 
lived for a time, but the laws have be- 
come a farce. There are plenty of fines 
and birds for the gaol, from among the 
common people, but none from the very 
worst class, the chiefish. The chief mag- 
istrate is the Prince, Tabu. Our teacher 
Taokai, a chief from Apaiang, and inti- 
mate friend of Tabu, is continually 
preaching from the old prophets on this 
evasion of the laws. The king, Burei- 
mone, while hating the dance of the 
heathen, that is allowed them Holiday 
seasons, smuggling in as much other 
heathen deviltry with it as they can, is 
himself not’ so far from heathenism as 
we had hoped. Both the king and the 
prince have not only been upbraided, but 
fined by the Commissioner for old heath- 
en kingly customs still in vogue, after 
40 years of instruction. 

I suppose they might be classed 
among Paul’s “carnal” Christians. But 
I have hopes for any man who is mak- 
ing the effort that this man made to be 
restored again to church fellowship. 
Not one of our three teachers in the 
principal villages can gather over 20 
scholars for school, and 4 or 5 of these 
regular for Sabbath work. The attend- 
ance is from 5 to 20 at each village, or 
40 to 50 in a union meeting. We have 
28 faithful Christians scattered in each 
village as lights. Butaritari is doubt- 
less more favored than Sodom.  Al- 
though I was at the island some go days 
in the five visits, I did not seem to be of 
much help to the teachers; but I found 
my time fully occupied in mimeograph- 
ing Sabbath-school lessons, and care of 
the boat and engine, and rebuilding one 
of the mission houses. I am anxious to 
get there again as the Commissioner 


was to stop at the island a few weeks, 
and also the Catholics have bought the 
lot next to our mission lot, and the 
Bishop and Lady Superior have left No- 
nouti, and -are to make another effort 
here. 

Makin and Kiebu. These are two islets 
separated from Butaritari by four miles 
of sea, and their government is depend- 
ent on Butaritari. J made two visits, of 
four days each, in a boat from Butaritari, 
and also called twice with the vessel for 
a few hours each. The work is quite en- 
couraging, although weakened the last 
part of the year by a visit from the king 
and his party, gathering and carrying off 
some $3,000 of nuts, not respecting the 
rights of individuals to the land, and this 
besides eating up most of their Babai 
and other food. It will be six months 
before they can get nuts for clothes and 
books and contributions. 

Timau, the teacher at Makin, had a 
vacation to Miriam’s home at Apaiang, 
but we would like to give them a year 
at Kusaie, and ordain him as pastor of 
the flock. 

The couple left at Kiebu ought to 
have a larger place, and Timau has a 
couple in training who could hold Kiebu 
as an out-station. 

Maraker. I have been at this island 
four times, but was able to anchor only 
three times, as the anchorage is outside 
and close to the breakers. We rolled 
heavily each time, but we held on seven 
days in all, and wanted to another day 
on our last visit, as it would be Sabbath. 
But the wind changed, swinging us to 
the breakers, and we got away from the 
danger. 

On our visit in April, the heathen 
were dancing in open and full swing six 
weeks before the Queen’s birthday. Yet 
neither that, nor the Catholic priests ser- 
iously affected our work, but in the two 
months when all the people were gath- 
ered at the principal village building a 
stone gaol-yard, some of the young were 
ensnared by the promiscuous plays on 
the beach, and lost to the work for the 
present at least. 


The teachers, at the time of this gath- 
ering for public works, had a combined 
school of over a hundred. The vanity of 
native officials has shown itself several 
time. One, the Commissioner left 
orders that girls must not sleep in 
the mission yards. But the haughty off- 
cials tried to keep the yards clear of all 
persons, except at the time of worship. 
Rev. D. Nauto pressed his protest, and 
his yard was left open to all in daytime 
The assistant teacher at another village 
was not a match for the policemen, and 
none dared to visit him bringing food. 
The result was his large family got 
hungry and wanted to go to their home 
island. 


[May, rgor. 


The Catechist left last year is a na- 
itive of the island, and has some fourteen 
boys and girls under his charge (his sta- 
tion is in a back district and not all the 
laws have reached so far) besides eighty 
day scholars at times. There are two 
more districts on Marakei not supplied 
‘with teachers. 

Pastor Nauto had a severe affliction, 
in his wife being helpless several weeks 
on her back. But the angelic disposition 
of a Christian couple was shown in their 
taking the family to their house those 
weeks and caring for them. The church 
work is steady, four received, 69 mem- 
bers, and an average congregation 
180. 

The contributions and book-sales are 
a little slow. 


Apaang. I have been at this island 
five times, but one of them only over 
night to take Mr. Tabwia to Maiana. 
He has not been in commission now for 
about five years, but has gathered a con- 
geregation at the south end, and has 
built a church. I have promised him a 
field for next year. In the mean time he 
wished to visit his grandchild and help 
the work on Maiana. The catechist 
Tarakabu has taken that as his field, as 
he was living in a village too close te 
the old mission. Here at the old sta- 
tion Solomon, left last year also, is, as a 
native expressed it, asleep. Thus the 
work fell low, as only children of stead- 
fast Christians attend school and Sab- 
bath school. 

The young couple I brought fron 
Kusaie in June was stationed at the vil- 
lage vacated in taking Mr. Morning 
Star Kaure to Kusaie. Now these three 
are our only schools at Apaiang, as the 
Home Mission Band has failed in get- 
ting support for teachers. 


The efforts of this Band are comically 
enterprising, if not succesful. First they 
got permission of the Women’s Board of 
Apaiang to collect and use their debt of 
—about $150, in the hands of parties that 
have lands and plenty of nuts. Their 
proposition to go and gather the nuts 
was answered by the promise to pay in 
instalments semiannually. Although 
this promise was from the chief mag- 
istrate, and another chief by birth, it was 
not fulfilled. Another effort and only 
partly successful, was drift-wood from far 
off Queensland. This drift-wood was set 
afloat by Gilbert Island laborers on 
sugar plantations, where an Australian 
society have a missionary to work among 
the natives. The first drift-log to reach 
the islands was six pounds ($30), but the 
king of Apaiang snatched it, and only 
| Save up one-half of it to the Band. Then 
a log of eight pounds ($41.50) drifted 
into the hands of our teacher at Ape- 
mama, but the Apaiang Band heard of 
it, divided it, and sent for it. But the 
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_ bearer has decided that it is for the gen- 
eral work of the group. We hope this 
mission Band will have one or more 
teachers working soon. 

The governmerit has no schools, as 
the competition between the Catholics 
(who have several hirelings called 
teachers) and Protestants are said to be 
sufficient. At Tarawa, the Commis- 
sioner’s headquarters, I have called’ six 
times, and only met the Coramissioner 
Gore on my filth visit. * * * Rev. 
Teraoi has four other helpers, six schools 
in all, and about 170 children, but they 
are small, and the parents are indiifer- 
ent. Along this 30 miles of coast, our 
Christian families are much scattered, 
and only such a patient, faithful pastor 
as Teraoi could bear to wait for latter 
rains and fruit. 

Maiana. 


five visits, but inside to anchor only | 


twice, when I feel safe and prolong my 
stay. Rev. and Mrs. P. Mahihila had 
a vacation of two months on Tarawa and 
Apaiang, and returned refreshed. Mr. 
Tabwia took their work and became a 
favorite. Then latér the catechist Te- 
baou, a son-of Mr. Tabwia, also had a 
vacation, his father looking out for the 
work. The work at this station has 
been very encouraging,. although for a 
time they had a great trial by the imper- 
tinence of the Catholics who purchased 
the premises next to the station. Pur- 
chasing this property was the entering 
wedge for the Catholics to land, and 
they made a great effort to capture the 
whole island, but only succeeded in get- 
ting a few renegades, and the hatred of 
the native government. This native 
government has decided not to have a 
Catholic officer, or any dancing even on 
holiday, and to attend the Protestant 
worship. ° 

This gives us a very large congrega- 
tion now, and not all wheat. Mr. Cor- 
rie, an English trader, has been friendly 
to our work, and now I hear has been 
appointed Government agent, will see 
that the laws are enforced, and quiet 
reigns. Our other catechist, Teriba, has 
been afflicted by an island disease, and 
above all intellectually is hardly capable 
for the large village he has, and must be 
relieved soon. 

Apemama. Here I have made three 
visits. Mr. Murdock, a Government 
agent, lias given the people a good train- 
ing on public works, and in selecting offi- 
cials only who are faithful and true in 
executing the laws. No white traders, or 


Catholics are on the island, or either | 


Aremuka or Kuria islands owned mostly 
by the king and chiefs of Apemama. 
Trading vessels trade direct with the peo- 
ple, and make the price of goods about 
one-half of prices at other islands. Thus 
the former slaves, who are the renters 


At this island I have made | 


o> 


mon people on other islands. 
(To be Continued.) 


Naval Artesian Well. 


an artesian well on the grounds, which is 
1,200 feet deep. The flow is reported to 


be 1,500,000 gallons a day. The second 
of the new slips was recently completed, 


in hard coral, which has been used to fill 


;many acres of tide lands, lying inland 
from the Marine Railway, and beyond it. 


Porto Rican Laborers. 


Immigrants from Porto Rico are pour- 
jing into Hawaii at the rate of goo a 
imonth. About 10,000 in all are expected. 


but are said to improve rapidly on the 
sugar plantations. It is too early to ven- 


ants will form a desirable class of Amer- 
ican citizens. Happily the proportion of 
females is large. What provision will 
be made by the Roman Catholic Church 
for their spiritual needs, is not learned. 
Their children will be taught English in 
jour public schools. Propably these peo- 
ple, having a large admixture of negro 
bloot, are inferior in mental capacity to 
our Portuguese population. 


Kewalo Reclamation. 


level in the southeast part of Honolulu, 
nearly a square mile in extent, commonly 
known as Kewalo. 
built upon, which should not be permitted 
for sanitary reasons. A scheme is-likelv 
to be soon carried into effect to fill the 


be dry land. Part of the material is to be 


There is a swampy tract lying at sea | 


It is being much ' arriving in Honolulu at 3:11 p. m. and 5:55 p.m. 


whole section two or three feet, so as to. 


|now, have better incomes than the com- .dredged from the adjacent reef, and part 


brought by steam railway from Manoa 


i valley. 


It is to be hoped that a spacious 


| Park will be reserved near the sea. 


The Naval wharves and grounds are 
now abundantly supplied with water from 


500x150 feet, and 31 feet deep, excavated , x L 
of the. two American continents. 


No Panama Canal for Us! 


“The Panama canal is a good enough 
canal for Hawaii, which cares nothing 
for the rivalaries that exist between Nic- 
aragua and Panama on the subject. The 
point with this’ Territory is to have the 
Atlantic and Pacific joined by a ship- 
canal somewhere between the main body 
The 
particular site is immaterial—P. C. Ad- 
vertiser. 

One strong reason for preferring the 


_Nicaragua route for the Isthmian Canal 
is the shorter distance to North Atlantic 


' ports. 


_ sailing vessels for weeks. 


Another reason is the prevalence 
of calms west of Panama which detain 
3ut a far more 


‘important reason is the prevalence of pes- 


They arrive‘in rather wretched condition, | 
very malignant 


ture an opinion whether their descend-| 


tilential fevers at Panama, especially the 
“Panama fever,’ also 
yellow fever, neither of which are com- 
mon on the Nicaragua route. It would 


be a serious calamity to have a dozen 


steamers monthly bringing infection to 
Hawaii from the Isthmus. 


QAHU RAILWAY & LAND CO. 


yy) i MX , 


i 


Trains Run BETWEEN.... 


HONOLULU, PEARL CITY, EWA 
AND WAIANAE PLANTATIONS 


TAKE CAN ‘OUTING SATURDAYS, 


Trains will leave at 9:15 4.m., and 1:45 Pp. mM. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS: 
ist Crass 2np Crass 
$ $ 


Pearl: Oity.n seen ne 75 50 
Hwa Plantation ...,.05.00 2.00 75 
Miaianae: ear ewee a rere 1 50 1 25 


MODERN LIVERY 


| 


and 
MANUFACTURERS and DEALERS IN HARNESS 
WAGON MANUFACTURING and REPAIRING 
BLACKSMITHING and HORSE-SHOEING 

DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN and FEED 

HORSES, MULES, COWS, CHICKENS and VEHICLES 


Importers of Live Stock 


BOARDING STABLE 


HONOLULU 


W. H. RICH, President. 


STOCK-YARDS CoO. 


LIMITED. 


W. S. WITHERS, Manager 
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(CC, BREWER & CO., Ltrs, THE 


GENERAL MERCANTILE 


COMMISSION AGENTS. HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 


Queen St., Honolulu, H. I. FOR IQOI ! 


27TH ISSUE. 
LIST OF OFFICERS: 


GAR Casita 25S = Sans ee = President 
George 4. Robertson.----. ------------------- Manager 
E Faxon Bishop --. ------ Secretary and Treasurer 
ies Ts an Illustrative Number Replete with Valuable 
DIRECTORS: Historic Information pertaining to Hawaii 
C, M. Cooke Geo. R. Carter W. F. Allen for Handy Reference. § 


H Watertouse ‘4 
wards Carefully revised Statistical and Census Tables, 


Specially prepared Articles on Timely Topics, 
| relating to the Progress and Development of 
| the Islands. Research and Current History 


PACIFIC HARDWARE CO., Ltp. 
Fort St., Honolulu 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 
CUTLERY AND 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


concisely dealt with. 

One of the Most Interesting Numbers yet 
Published. Alike Valuable for Home’ and 
Foreign Readers. ‘ 

Nothing excels the Hawaiian Annual in the 
amount and variety of Reliable Information 
pertaining to these Islands. 


* * = * 


PRICE 75 CENTS.. MAILED ABROAD FOR 85 CENTS 
++ 


THOS. G. THRUM, 
Publisher 


PLANTATION SUPPLIES, 


Lubricating Oils, Art Goods 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


- METROPOLITAN MEAT CO. Honolulu, H. 1. 
G. J. WALLER, MANAGER. 
SHIPPING AND FAMILY BUTCH- Pass 
~EKS'AND NAVY CONTRACTORS. | 16.00- BALL & SON, 
Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co., and the | 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
No. 81, King Street Honolulu, H. I.! 
| 


FIOLLISTER DRUG CO., 
Wholesale and Retail 
DRUGGISTS 
and Dealers in Photographic Supplies 
Honolulu, H. I. 


LaMITED. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SHIP CHANDLERY, 
HARDWARE 


AND 


CASTLE & COOKE, L?tp., | GENERAL MERCHANDISE. .. 


Honolulu, A. I. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS. 


Agents for 
The Ewa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd, 
The Kohala Sugar Co, 
The Waimea Sngar Mill Co, 
The Koloa Agricultural Co., 
he Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standar t Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
The New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston 
Etna Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
Alliance Assurance Co , of London. 


PEAVER LUNCH ROOM, 
H. J. NOLTE, PRopRIETOR 
TEMPERANCE: COFFEE HOUSE. 
Fort Stréet, Honolulu, H. I. 


Best Quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers’ 
Articles, etc., always on hand. 


RoBERT LEWERS F. J. LOWREY 


LEWERS & COOKE, 


DEALERS IN ; 
LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Office: 32 Fort St. 
Yard: Between King, Fort and Merchant Sts. 


PORTER FURNITURE CO, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 


FIAWAIAN TRUST AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Lt». 


HONOLULJU, H. IL. 


Corner of Hotel and Bethel Sts. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets 


Low Prices Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Organized for express purpose of acting as 


TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, _ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, EXECUTORS, RECEIVERS 
ent 2s 


F{ONOLULU IRON WORKS CO. 


| F[ENRY MAY CO,, Ltd. 


| ; 
cM Goose Draw Exchan 


AND BEDDING. | ana Publisher of the “Hawaiian 


BANK OF HAWAII, Lr, 
(Incorporated under the laws of the 
> Republic.) . 


¢ 


- 
CAPITAL , $400,000.00 


—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS:— 
Chas. M. Cooke, President; J. B. Athi n, vicar 
‘ . Ather- 

, 


President; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F. 

ton, Secretary. -Henry Waterhouse, Tom May, 

F. W. Macfarlane, E. D. Tenney, J. 

Candless. = 

Exchange drawn on Wells, 
Bank, in San Francisco and New York, and 
correspondents throughout the world. 

Aitend to General Banking Business. 

Safe Deposit Boxes rented by month or year. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Ordinary and term Deposits will be received 
and interest allowed in accordance with rules 
and conditions as printed in Pass Books. Copies 
of terms and conditions upon which Deposits 


A. Me*_ 
Fargo & Co.’s 
their | 


a 
f 


will be received may be had upon application, or 


mailed to those desiring same. 


\ 


MANUFACTURERS OF. © 4 


MACERATION TWO-ROLL MILLS, 
~ 
with Patent Automatic Feed 


Double and Triple Effects, Vacuum Pans and 
Cleaning Pans, Steam and Water Pipes, Brass 
and Iron Fittings of all Descriptions, Ete. 

Honolulu, H. L 


Queen Street 


WW. G. IRWIN & €O., 
Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


bat 


Wholesale and Retail 


GROCERS, 
PROVISION MERCHANTS, 


TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS. 


Retail Departments: 
Corner of Fort and King Streets. 
Waverley Block, Bethel Street. 


Wholesale and ’ 
Shipping Departments: Telephones: 


Bethel Street. Fort St., 22and 92 
Bethel St., 24 and 949 
Wholesale and Shipping Depts., 949 Pts: 


(CLAUS SPRECKELS & CO., ; 
BANKFRS. 


ge on the principal parts of the 
world, and transact a general Banking 
Business 


Honolulu, 


THOS. G. THRUM, re 


Importing and Manndneteiliie me 3 
STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, ~ 
NEWSDEALER, x 


Annual.” ne ie 

Dealer in Fine Stationery, Book: 
and Fancy Goods. 

FORT sit. “Near Hotel &t) E 


- 


es sae, | 


hia 


‘ 


wa 


‘Bawaiian 


{ 


U 
g 


” 
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WILLIAM R. CASTLE, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 
Merchant Street, Cartwright Block 


TRUST MONEY CAREFULLY INVESTED | 


e). M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D. =e 


DENTAL ROOMS ON FORT STs 
Office: Brewer’s Block, Cor. Hotel & Fort Sts. 
Entrauce on Hotel Street 


DB. CLIFFORD B. HIGH, 
DENTIST. 


Masonic Temple Honolulu 


JB. A. C. WALL, DR. O. E. WALL, 


Orrice Hours: 


Love Bldg. 


8a.m, to 4p.m,. 


Fort St., Honoluln. 


Ai B. CLAPHAM, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND DENTIST. 


Office: King Street Stables; Tel. 1083; calls 
day or night promptly answered; specialties, 
obstetrics, and lameness, 


H. HACKFELD &CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolula, H. I. 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts., 


BR. F. EHLERS & CO,, 
DRY GOODS IMPORTERS. 
Fort St., Honolulu 
All the Latest Novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by Every Steamer 


FR. A.SCHAEFER&CO,  . 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


(SHARLES HUSTACE. 


GROCERIES .AND PROVISIONS. 
No. 112 King St. 


Honolulu . . Hawaiian Islands 


FIOPP & COMPANY, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHAIRS TO RENT 
No. 74, King St. Honolulu, H. I. 


BENSON, SMITH & CO., Ltd. AT ae & CO., LTD. 


227-229 King St. 
— IMPORTERS OF — 
Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
| Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods and Irom 
| Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbin, 


Wholesale and Retail 


eet GaGol Sel Ss 


SLL LLL LL LHL SKF HSK AM 
Honolulu, H. I. 


OAHU COLLEGE... 


(Arthur Maxson Smith A. M., Ph D., President 


oo wee 


SUGAR HOUSE CHEMICALS AND| oe 
SUPPLIES. | PUNAHOU 
| PREPARATORY 
FLENRY WATERHOUSE & CO. SCHVUOL 


SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Sugar Factors, Stock Brokers and 
Dealers in Investment Securities 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 
Offer complete 
College Preparatory work, 


Memsers oF Hononunu Srock ExcHancE together with special 


Particular attention given to the 


| 
| 


Purchase and Sale of.... | Commercial, 
SUGAR AND COMMERCIAL STOCKS ; 
Agents for the British-American Steamship Co. ; Music, and 


and The Union Assurance Co., of London 


Island Agents for Office, Bank 
and School Furniture 


Queen St.. Honolulu ‘ 


Art Courses. 
For Catalogues Address 
| A. N. Campbell, 


Business Manager. 
Oahu College, 


Telephone 313 | 


LAR. Hrannn | 
PHOTOGRAPHER. | 


Home Portraits, Views and Plantation 
work a specialty. 
and printing. 


Honolulu, H, T. 


Kodak development FT Ss ee aS 
NV ONUMENTS, 


At Woman’s EXcHANGE TABLETS, HEADSTONES, 
Honolulu, H.I. | MARKERS and POSTS. 
| ——STATUARY—— 


W. =. BIVENS, | Georgian and Italian Marbles, 
BROKER. Scotch and American Granites, 


Sugar Stocks and Real Estate. ee ee 


Office: Corner King and Bethel Streets, 
Honolulu, H. I, 


| Mosaic Tiling, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
Coping for Lawns and Cemeteries. 


We import direct from the Quarries, 
And sell at AMERICAN PRICES. 


Estimates given on work free of charge. 
Call and Examine. 


zB. S. GREGORY & CO., 
617 Fort St. above Hotel. 
— EME DEN G ..96 iP PLL ES | 
And Agents for 


Alfred Peat’s Wall Paper, Burrowes, Screens, | 
Hartman Blinds, Sliding Partitions, | 
Art Mouldings, etc., etc. 


616 Fort Street, above Hotel. 


| Wareroom and Yard; No. 641 King St. 


HAWAIIAN IRON FENCE AND 
MONUMENTAL CoO. 


’ Phone No. 502 H. E. HENDRICK, Proprietor 
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CALIFORNIA FEED CO., LTD., 


Commission Merchants 


And Dealers in Hay, Grain and Flour. 


CorneR Queen & Nuvanu STREETS, 


Honouvuv. 


Telephone No. 121, 


P. O. Box 452. 


QALTER & WAITY, 
Hee Or EO CR So 


Keep always on hand 
a full line of Staple 
and Fancy Groceries 


“CHEapest House in Town” 


Tel. 680 Orpheum Block P. O. Box 300 


M, 8. COUNTER, 
WATCHMAKER, JEWELER AND 


OPTICIAN. 


All Goods and Work Guaranteed. 
41 Years’ Experience. 


P. O. Box 827. - - 507 Fort St., Hononuu. 


MISS M. E. KILLEAN, 


— THE LEADER IN — 
Millinery, Dressmaking, 
Hair Dressing and Manicuring, 
Imported Suits and Novelties. 
Hotel St., Arlington Block, Honolulu, H. I. 


BISHOP & CO, 
BANKERS. 


Hononunvu, Hawarran Isuanps. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a general Banking and Exchange 
business. Loans made on approved security 
Bills discounted. Commercial credit «granted. 
Deposits received on current accoun isubject 
to check.’ Interest paid on specia ‘* Term 
Deposits” at the rate of 8% per annum for three 
months, 314% for six months, and 4% for twelve 
months. 

Regular Savincs Bank DrepaRTMENT main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., and 

InsuRANCE DepPakTMENT, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel St. 


(CALIFORNIA FRUIT COMPANY, 
GEORGE ANDREWS,. Proprietor. 


Importer, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealer in 


California and Domestic Fruits and 
Produce. 


No. 115 King St. 


Tel. 484, Honolulu, H.1I. 


Everything in the Harness 


Line kept in Stock at the } 
~Ve); 
CALIFORNIA HARNESS SHOP. 
Telephone 778 639 King 8t Honolulu 


King Street 


J OHN NOTT, Honolulu H.I. 


TIN, COPPER AND SHEET TRON 
WORKER, PLUMBER, GAS 
FITTER, ERG: 


Stoves and Ranges of all kinds, Plumber's Stock and Ma 
terial, House Furnishing Goods, Chandeliers, Lamps, ete. 


Schuman 's 


MERCHANT STREET 


Bet. Fort and Alakea St., Honolulu. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Stylish and Up-to-date Surreys, Phae- 
tons, Buggies, Runabouts, Road- 
carts, Harness, Live Stock, ete. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mnfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Columbus Buggy Co,, 
Babcock Buggy Co., 
Westcott Carriage Co. 


GLY ‘FURNITURE STORE, 
— All kinds of — 


FURNITURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
PORTIBRES, 

TABLE COVERS, Ete. 77 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR \ 
BALLS AND PARTIES. : 


Telephone: Office, 846. 


H, H, WiLiiams, 
anager, 


UNDERTAKING 
and 

EMBALMING, 

TOMBSTONES 
and 


MONUMENTS. 


' Residencand Night 
Call, 849. 


Nos. 534-533 Fort SrReBT, Hono LULU. 


All European Goods: 


at Specially Low Prices 


FOR FOURTEEN DAYS ONLY 


Re Se a C iy r) B e 


Coy 


KERR & CO. 
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the literary department of the paper, Books 
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Why Convert Non-Christians? 


Robert E. Speer answers as follows: 

“The primary business of the mission- 
ary is a religious business. Missions are 
the product of the conviction that Chris- 
tianity 1s a divine life in man, and that 
every Christian is different from other 
men, not in this or that external, but in 
the fact that he is alive and other men 
are dead. The Church may have become 
so much like the world as to have lost 
sight of this truth, but the New Testa- 
ment is falsehood and delusion if there 
is not in the Christian the power of a 
supernatural life which is absent from 
the non-Christian. It is to give men that 
life that the Church sends out mission- 
aries, and all kinds of accessory and 
blessed consequences flow from mission- 
ary work because the life of Christ plant- 
ed in men cannot be restrained from pro- 
ducing such results.” 

It is Christian teaching that ungodly 
and impenitent men are dead in soul. As 
Paul said to the Ephesian disciples, “You 
hath He quickened (or made alive) when 
_ ye were dead in trespasses and sins.’ * Mis- 
sionaries go to impart the life of Christ 
to dead souls. Those who receive Christ, 
receive the mighty power of God into 
their inmost being. It springs up in 
them producing everlasting life. It also 
causes those heathen and unfruitful souls 
to bear lovely and noble fruits of right- 


eousness, wisdom, loving-kindness in this 
life. A people, even moderately Chris- 
tianized, and pervaded with some degree 
of Christian sentiment, become a reform- 
ed and civilized people. Living Chris- 
tians “shine as lights in the world.” We 
must Christianize the nations, in order to 
redeem them, both for this life and the 
life to come. 


Mrs. Isabella Chamberlain Lyman. 


Obituary 


In her sixty-fourth year, and after 
forty years of married life, the noble and 
beloved wife of Judge Frederick S. Ly- 
man of Hilo has gone to the blessed rest 
of heaven. 

We recall the terrible day of continu- 
ous earthquake in Kau, on April 2, 1868, 
when the young wife led the prayers of 
the natives gathered on a hill, and calm- 
ed them while the rocks were heaving 
and tumbling around them. During 
thirty-two subsequent years of residence 
in Hilo, Mrs. Lyman has been a leader 


in spiritual things. Few women any- 
where have been- more truly such a 
leader. Her spiritual endowment was 


large, her disposition sweet and winning, 
and her faith and consecration ardent 
and deep. A very devout and gracious 
soul has passed on to the rest of the 
Lord. 

Mrs. Lyman leaves four sons, three of 
them married, and two daughters of 
adult age. The eldest are twin brothers. 
She was herself the youngest of seven 
children. Three brothers and two sis- 
ters survive her, the oldest brother, War- 
ren F. Chamberlain, Esq., aged 72, and 
the oldest sister, Mrs. Maria J. Forbes, 
aged 69, both residing in Honolulu, and 
resting after long and laborious lives. 
Another sister also is here, the well 
known and still somewhat active city mis- 
sionary, Miss Martha A. Chamberlain. 

Our especial sympathy is tendered to 
the husband, left to walk on alone. Yet 
he and all the bereaved family, possess in 
a rare degree the shining example of one 
passed “beyond the veil’ in clear assur- 
ance of life in Christ. 


H. S. Townsend to Mindanao. 

- Prof. Henry S. Townsend, the princi- 
pal of Kaahumanu school of this city, 
has accepted the important position of 


Division Superintendent of the schools of | 


a portion of the great island of Min- 
danao, some 500 miles south of Manila. 
His division contains about one million 
people, with 200,000 children within the 
school age. 

Mr. Townsend came here years ago as 
a young man fresh from college. He has 
been ever since in educational work, i 
the common schools, in Lahainaluna 
Seminary, in the Kamehameha School, 
and for five years as Inspector General 
of Schools. He has distinguished him- 
self by mental ability, thoroughness and 
determination, and by zeal and activity 
in improving the standard of education 
in Hawaii. His long experience in in- 
troducing the Hawaiian children to the 
use of the English language, especially 
fits him’ for a similar work with the na- 
tive tribes of Mindanao. 

Mr. Townsend has here proved him- 
self a man of earnestly benevolent Chris- 
tian spirit. Nothing less than this could 
induce him now to break up his pleasant- 
ly settled home in Honolulu, and remove 
his family to the remote and little known 
field of Mindanao. He must encounter 
there immense difficulties. Indeed we 
doubt whether the very barbarous, if not 
absolutely savage condition of a large 
portion of the tribes will permit the estab- 
lishment of schools outside of a few of 
the larger towns along the coast. He 
will have the great advantage of the 
whole force of the U. S. Government be- 
hind him, such as no missionary could 
enjoy. Our missionary people in Hono- 
lulu will feel the deepest sympathy: with 
his undertaking, and interest in its stuc- 
cess. 

Mrs. Townsend, nee Hitchcock, is a 
grand-daughter of one of our earlier and 
most successful missionaries. Rev. Dr. 
Hiram Bingham of the Gilbert Is. mis- 
sion has long been solicitous to see the 
missionary work in Micronesia extended 
to the great island of Mindanao lying 
just beyond the Micronesian island 
chains. -Mr. Townsend may explore and 
open the way which shall lead to such 
missionary enterprise. 


Old Memories of Hawaii. 
By eh ehp. 
(Commnued:) 
I think that at inc saw much less 


| of the higher class of chiefs than while 
living at Kailua. Their residence was 
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at Lahaina, or at Honolulu, where I sel- 
dom saw them. I do not remember ever 
in my childhood to have seen Kauikeao- 
uli (King Kamehameha IIT) or his sis- 
ter Nahienaena, both of whom I often 
heard mentioned. There was one chief 
whose face was familiar, named Kealii- 
ahonui, who was conspicuous for his 
stature and personal beauty. He was 
brought to Honolulu in 1823 by the then 
tyrannical Regent Kaahumanu, who took 
him and his father, King Kaumualii of 
Kauai as her joint husbands. At her 
conversion in 1825, she put away her 
younger husband. I was also familiar 
with the person of Auhea Kekauluohi, 
the mother of King Lunalilo. 

The Premier Kinau, half-sister of the 
King, I often saw. On one memorable 
occasion, she and her husband, the re- 
doubtable Governor Kekuanaoa, visited 
Waiawa where we lived. They had been 
making a sort of royal progress around 
the island, and were travelling in great 
state. They had come through that day 
20 miles from Waialua, and were receiv- 
ed by the Konohiki and people under a 
great lanai covered with cocoanut leaves, 
where they sat upon the large sofa on 
which they travelled. This sofa was 
mounted upon an immense platform 
composed of long poles crossing each 
other in such a manner that fifty men at 
once could lift and trot off with their 
royal load. The mission family went up 
and paid our respects in company with 
the principal people of the district. 
There was a great gathering of people, 
both those of Ewa, and those who ac- 
companied the chiefs from Waialua. 
Our people prostrated themselves and 
crawled up into the royal presence. 

The head man of Waialua was quite 
conspicuous in active attendance on the 
great personages, and was got up in sup- 
erior costume. Our own head man, Ka- 
nepaiki, seemed to be absent, until I at 
last espied him squatting at some dis- 
tance among the common natives, dressed 
in an old dirty shirt and malo. Express- 
ing my surprise, my father explained that 
the high chiefs would think much more 
of him for his humility than of the osten- 
tatious gentleman from Waialua. I had 
never seen Kanepaiki so poorly dressed. 
Possibly the fact of Kinau being owner 
of Ewa made some difference, relegating 
him to the position of a mere servant, 
whereas the Waialua man had been act- 
ing as entertainer. 

Kinau was a tall and portly chiefess, 
weighing from 250 to 300 pounds. Her 
features were coarse and unattractive, 
yet not forbidding. She then had three 
sons and a daughter. Two of the sons 
became the Kings Kamehameha IV and 
V. An older son, Moses, died in youth, 
after having developed a violent and un- 


controllable nature, of which I once wit- 
nessed a sample in his childhood. We 
were embarking for Kauai early in 1839, 
in company with Mr. and Mrs. Amos 
F. Cooke ,and the old governor of Ka- 
uai, Kaikioewa, who was the official Ka- 
hu, or guardian of little Prince Moses. 
The youngster had made up his mind to 
go with his guardian. He came down to 


' Robinson’s wharf where we were about 


to set sail, and laid hold of the side of the 
brig, yelling and howling. His guardian 
all the time continued to dissuade and 
expostulate. No one dared to use force 
upon the furious child. This continued 
for more than two hours, until nearly 
night. Finally his father, the governor 
Kekuanaoa, sent down a file of soldiers 
with orders to arrest and convey the little 
prince home to the palace near by. This 
released us from further detention, and 
we set sail. It was a tiresome, but very 
curious experience. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooke it was doubtless an instructive ex- 
perience, since about a year later, as | 
think, they were placed in charge of the 
“Royal School” for the children of the 
Chiefs, over whom they maintained a 
family rule of gentle but firm discipline, 
to which the little princes had been 
strangers. 

To revert to the royal visit at Wai- 
awa, several days had been previously 
occupied in preparing food for the enter- 
tainment of the chiefs and their great 
retinue, taxing all the resources of the 
people. Probably the food was taken 
from the patches, always the best ones, 
which were set apart for the use of the 
Landlord, and cultivated by the weekly 
labor of all the natives. Not far inland 
from our house were dug three immense 
“imu” ovens. These were deep and 
broad pits, holding 20 or 30 barrels each 
of taro. One or two cords of wood were 
piled in each pit and covered with lava 
stones perhaps two feet deep. The burn- 
ing of the wood brought most of the 
stones to more than red heat. When the 
wood was consumed, the hot stones were 
levelled and the taro piled upon them, to- 
gether with sweet potatoes, and_ large 
hogs wrapped in banana-leaves. The in- 
teriors of the hogs were first filled with 
red hot stones, as well as cavities opened 
between the shoulder-blades and ribs. 
Other meats were added, such as goats, 
fowls and fish, the smaller being wrapped 
in ki-leaves. 

As soon as the piles of vegetables and 
meats were suitably laid up in the pits, 
the whole mass was covered deeply with 
fresh grass and rushes. The earth dug 
from the pits was then piled upon the 
grass, covering it deeply, but leaving a 
small opening on the summit of the 
mound. Into this was suddenly poured 
water to the amount of three or four 


barrels. The earth was instantly piled 
into the opening, sealing in the violently 
escaping steam generated by the red-hot 
stones. The ovens were then left to 
“stew in their own juice” for several 
hours. On opening, the contents were 
found to be most thoroughly cooked by 
the steam. The meats were peculiarly 
savory. Probably there is no more satis- 
factory plain cooking in the world, nor 
any performed with greater economy of 
fuel, than in the Hawaiian Imu. A heavy 
task remained, to clean the taro and 
pound it into poi. Much of the taro next 
to the stones had become baked into a 
tough but savory crust. I believe that 
the New England “clam-bakes” are cook- 
ed in a similar manner, with drift wood 
in pits in the sands of the beaches. 

Our visit to Kauai on the occasion 
mentioned above, extended from Koloa 
to Hanalei. Koloa was occupied by Mr. 
Gulick, Hanalei by Messrs. Alexander 
and Johnson. Mr. ’Gulick lived in a large 
thatched cottage of native style. Of 
special interest at Koloa was a silk farm 
conducted by Mr. Titcomb who had a 
few acres of Multicaulis mulberry which 
were very flourishing. He had also a 
considerable quantity of  silk-worms, 
which had to be fed on fresh mulberry 
leaves. We saw the worms making co- 
coons, and the various processes of 
reeling the silk from the cocoons, into 
beautiful and glossy skeins. That plan- 


tation failed, doubtless in part from lack | 


of reliable skilled labor. R 
There was also a little sugar plantation 
at Koloa, managed by Mr. Hooper, who 
was a partner of William Ladd and P. A. 
Brinsmade, merchants of Honolulu. The 
crop could not have exceeded one or two 
hundred tons. The mill had small iron 
rollers, driven by water-power. The 
boiling train was composed of rather flat 
pans. The syrup was crystallized in 
large jars like conical flower-pots, with 
a hole at the apex, corked with cane- 
bagasse, which when opened, allowed the 
molasses to drain out. A large pile of 
sugar gathered from such pots awaited 
transportation. I gratefully remember a 
generous hunk of the brown crystals 
graciously bestowed on myself by Mr. 
Hooper, who must have been a good sort 
of man. I think that sugar plantation 
generally brought some profit to its own- 
ers, and had a history continuous with 
the modern and very profitable Koloa 
Plantation. It was the earliest mantiiac- 


jem 
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tory of sugar in these Islands. At the — 


time of our visit, the native labor was 
hired at twelve and a half cents a day, 
payable in coarse cotton cloth at 25 cents 
a yard. The natives were eager for the 
wages, never before having earned any. 
No coin was used, only token-money. — 

Mr. Gulick raised colts, and his num- 
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erous boys all became expert horsemen. 
The oldest, Halsey, was then eleven years 
old, a boy of great brightness and love- 
ableness. Very interesting was a busi- 
ness training for his boys, instituted by 
Mr. G., who made money tokens of his 
own, with which the boys traded with 
him and each other. This cultivated in 
them ideas of property value, and of 
traffic, which were serviceable through- 
out life. Orramel, the second boy, was 
then an alert lad of nine, old enough to 
be a playmate. Five brothers of this 
family became remarkable as a peculiarly 
active and successful set of foreign mis- 
sionaries, all still surviving except Hal- 
sey. 

Mounted on good ponies by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Gulick, we made a two days 
ride to Hanalei. I remember that Mr. 
and Mrs. H. O. Knapp were in our party. 
Mr. K. was a brother of a lady who came 
to Kauai a few years later, Mrs: Dr. J. 
W. Smith of Koloa. I remember that he 
was very neat in his dress, and wore 
gloves when riding. Mrs. Knapp after- 
wards became the stepmother of Sanford 
B. Dole,-a lady of very calm and quiet 
efficiency. The ride was a delightful one, 
through a rarely beautiful country. At 
the last descent into the splendid Hana- 
lei valley, messengers from Mr. Alexan- 
der met us with a large bucket of cow’s 
milk, which I was thirsty enough to 
drink, although rather disliking its flavor, 
being used only: to goat’s milk. The 
Bishops found hospitable quarters with 
the then young Alexanders, who had a 
comfortable stone house. They had three 
little boys, the oldest now my honored 
_ friend and “puluna’”’ of the Coast Survey, 
and the youngest the genial sugar-king, 
Sam. vd 

We had a canoe ride up the beautiful 
river. The’ great green mountain tower- 
ing over the rear of the valley made a 
lasting impression. I have not since seen 
the place in 62 years. We returned the 
following week as far as Lihue. There 
were one or two deep streams to cross 
in canoes, swimming the horses. At 
Wailua, we were entertained with very 
warm hospitality by the ex-queen Debora 
Tapule, who had/formed a great affection 
for my own mother in Waimea in 1824. 
On leaving she gave us a large package 
of choice tapas and fine Niihau mats. 
She lived in a very large thatched cot- 
tage, with a most clean and comfortable 
interior. Reaching the little bay near 
Lihue, we spent there some 36 hours. It 
was long before the days of sugar planta- 
tions and ‘cattle ranches. The natives 
were numerous and the only inhabitants. 
A schooner bore us speedily to Honoiuiu 
with a fair wind, which was unusual in 
sailing “to windward.’ 


While at Ewa, we increased our ac-|and Mrs. B. was in the immense personal | | dition, 


ary families. 


quaintance with the few white families 
residing in Honolulu, not of the Mission. 
Mrs. Charlton and Mrs. Taylor have al- 
ready been spoken of. We were once at 
dinner at the house of a Mrs. Capt. 
Hinkley, and repeatedly at that of Mrs. 
Capt. Carter, a most sociable and active 
lady, whose many descendants have 
greatly prospered here. We had much 
acquaintance with the families of Messrs. 
Ladd and Brinsmade, who had some 
church connection with us, unlike most 
of the foreign residents. We saw much 
of the sister of Dr. Wood, who married 
Capt. Little, and after his loss at sea, 
became Mrs. Hooper, a very lively and 
agreeable woman. I remember being at 
the house of Mrs. Corney, whose two 
aged daughters still reside in Honolulu. 
There were several prominent white men, 
whose faces were familiar, Consul Jones, 
old Mr. Reynolds, and old Mr. Pitman. 
James Jackson Jarves himself barely of 
age, brought his girl-bride fresh from 
America, to our house, and spent a fort- 
night in a very jolly honeymoon time. 
Jarves afterwards edited “The Poly- 
nesian,” wrote Hawaiian History, and be- 
came prominent in the literature of Art. 

Mrs. Captain Dominis one afternoon 
made her appearance in a boat on the 
creek near our house, bringing her little 
son, and made us a very agreeable visit. 
The better class of whites in Honolulu 
in the thirties were wont to gather on 
Sunday mornings at the Seamen’s Bethel, 
where Chaplain Diell held public wor- 
ship. A number of half-white youth also 
attended, some of them pupils of Mr. 
Andrew Johnstone, who taught the 
“Charity School.” Of course our in- 
timacies were with the circle of Mission- 
Of these were the Bing- 
hams and Dr. Judd’s genial household, 
the very kind and hospitable Chamber- 
lains, the families of Messrs. E. O. Hall 
and Henry Dimond, who had charge of 
the Printing and Binding departments, 
and after 1837 the families of S. N. 
Castle, and A. F. Cooke. The Lowell 
Smiths have already been named.  Be- 
sides these, the families of Rev. Ephraim 
Clark and Rev. Reuben Tinker were in- 
termittently resident in Honolulu. Alto- 
gether it was a large circle of warm- 
hearted and enthusiastic missionaries, 
bound together by the warmest of united 
activity and purpose. 

Of this mission circle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bingham held a certain leadership, by 
virtue of longer experience, and of some 
superiority of intellect and capacity. All 
looked up to Mr. Bingham, as the strong- 
est man of the Mission, and a leader. 


He possessed much calmness and cour- | 


tesy of manner. The highest testimony 
to the mental and moral qualities of Mr. 
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influence which they acquired over the 
minds and hearts of the leading royal 
chiefs. This ascendancy made him ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the majority of the 
foreigners, who detested moral restric- 
tions. As a child I always held him in 
high honor and regard, with much lik- 
ing, mingled with a little awe. There 
was another missionary couple on Oahu, 
whom we often met, and of whom I have 
the pleasantest memories, the Rev. B. W. 
Parker and wife of Kaneohe. Mrs. Par- 
ker, now in her nineties, is the only white 
survivor of the adult residents of Hono- 
lulu in 1836, when we came here. 

My father was of habitually even 
temper. One of the very few occasions 
when I ever saw him betray angry ex- 
citement, was in 1836, when we saw pass- 
ing opposite our house at Ewa on the 
public road one morning, a company of 
perhaps forty Catholic natives, who were 
being led over from Waianae to Hono- 
lulu under guard, to receive at the capi- 
tal sentence to labor on the roads for 
their crime of worshipping images, con- 
trary to the royal statutes. The good 
missionary was grieved to the heart, and 
deeply roused, to see men and women 
in his parish suffering ignominious pun- 
ishment for the practice of their religion, 
even though he believed them to be sadly 
misguided. He immediately mounted his 
horse and rode to Honolulu to expos- 
tulate with Kinau and Kekuanaoa. His 
remonstrances, however, were ineffectual. 
The native rulers had adopted a deter- 
mined policy of suppressing by force 
what they deemed to be real idol-wor- 
ship, forbidden in the second Command- 
ment. I cannot personally testify that 
all the Protestant missionaries were 
equally opposed to that persecuting poli- 
cy, although I suppose that they were so. 
This arbitrary course of the chiefs was 

ut to an end in the following year by 
the visit of a French war-ship. 


LLL LY, 


| Infant Mortality of Hawaiians. 


Not only is the birth-rate among the 
native Hawaiians very low, but their 
death rate is extremely large, and espe- 
cially so among their infants. Recent 
statistics show the death rate of Hawai- 
ian infants in Honolulu to be nearly 
three-fifths of all infant deaths in the 
city, although Hawaiians do not furnish 
one-third oF the births. 

This evil condition is no doubt due in 
considerable degree to the impaired con- 
stittition of these infants from inherited 
disease, and the disorderly lives of many 
( of the parents. It is also owing to im- 
proper food. It is common to see natives 
feeding young babes on sweet potatoe, poi 
and other food unfit for their tender con- 
The enfeebled mothers are very 
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commonly incapable of supplying the nat- 
ural nutriment. Many lives of such in- 
fants have been saved by benevolent 
white neighbors giving them cow’s milk, 
suitably prepared. 

The outlook does not appear bright for 
arresting the decimation of the Hawaiian 
race, which has gone on uninterruptedly 
for 120 years. The chief existing obsta- 
cle to its arrest is the fact that males in 
Hawaii outnumber females by one hun- 
dred per cent, from which the easy-na- 
tured natives are the chief sufferers. The 
only antidote is in whatever elevates and 
strengthens the moral condition of the 
native females. The best work is done 
by Christian Training schools for the 
girls. 


New Punahou Preparatory Building. 


It is announced that Oahu College is 
about to erect for its Preparatory Depart- 
ment a new building on the College 
grounds opposite to Pauahi Hall. It will 
be built of concrete, two stories high with 
basement, 144 feet frontage by 82 feet 
depth. Besides the completest supply of 
rooms and offices for all needs, there will 
be on each of the first and second floors 
four large class-rooms, eight in all, of 
27 Dy 45, eet; Apt auditorium of 50 by 
75 feet will be on the second floor with 
seating capacity for over 600 persons. 

The property hitherto occupied in town 
at the head of Richards street will be dis- 
posed of at very large advance, also the 
Miller property beyond the former, which 
was bought for a new building. The 
great advance in land values in the cen- 
ter of the city helps to furnish means for 
the new building. 

It is only needful to continue and 
maintain the high missionary and evan- 
gelical character of Punahou in the past, 
in order to secure the Divine blessing up- 
on the College, and render it more and 
more a powerful center of Christian light 
and soul-healing in this mid-Pacific. 


Coleman Farewell Reception. 


The Yo WoC, Avsand: Yee: Aron 
May 6th, united in a delightful farewell 
reception given in Progress Hall to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. E. Coleman. Mr. Coleman 
has served most acceptably for four 
years as General Secretary of the Hono- 
lulu Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The assemblage was very large. Decora- 
tions of hall, and refreshments, and music 
were exceptionally pleasant. 


Opium Curse at Large. 

With the many benefits secured by An- 
nexation, some evils come to this new 
“Territory of Hawaii. Doubtless the 


greatest of these evils is the setting free 
of the destroying traffic in Opium. Un- 
der the Republic, as much of the time un- 
der the Monarchy, the traffic in the fatal 
drug had been under very rigid and suc- 
cessful restriction. Quite recently it has 
been found that tio statute whatever is 
now available to prevent unlimited opium 
selling and smoking. Opium “joints” 
are now freely and fearlessly open in all 
parts of the city occupied by Chinese, and 
very large numbers of Asiatics are in- 
dulging ‘their appetite for the drug. 

Past experience justifies apprehension 
of the most destructive effect upon the 
native. Hawaiians. Unlike the China- 
man, who can restrict his own indul- 
gence, the Hawaiian has no control over 
the gratification of his craving for opitim 
when once formed. He plunges into con- 
tinuous excess, which in two or three 
years, usually ends in a very wretched 
death. Large numbers of natives, old 
and young, have already begun that fatal 
course. The already excessive mortality 
among Hawaiians is now certain rapidly 
to increase. 

It will probably be two years before |t 
any restrictive legislation can be obtain- 
ed, even if it can be enacted without a 
change by Congress in our Organic Law. 


Why the County Bill Failed. 


‘The history of the failure of the pet 
measure of the “Home Ruler” majority 
is given in the “Hawaiian Star” sub- 
stantially as follows: 

The first crude bill, which was the re- 
sult of over a month’s caucusing of the 
Home Rulers previous to the session, 
proved to be a hopeless compilation. A 
new bill was substituted, and several 
weeks hard work done on putting it in 
shape, chiefly by white Republican mem- 
bers. 

“When the last section was reached it 
was discovered that several sections were 
omitted or imperfect. There was no gen- 
eral provision for elections under the act, 
the disposition of moneys collected by 
the county treasurers was not provided 
for and there were other acknowledged 
defects. With the idea of saving a day 
which would have been required for fur- 
ther amendments in the house, the rep- 
resentatives decided to send the bill to the 
senate as it was, leaving to the upper 
house the task of amending. 

“First and second reading in the senate 
were ‘by title.’. On third reading it was 
proposed to read the bill through accord- 
ing to custom, but the reading did not 
progress beyond section two of chapter 
one. When this section was read Cecil 
Brown objected to Waimea as county 
seat of Lunalilo county. There was 
wrangle of the usual senate kind, and the 


Home Rulers decided to cinch matters 
and escape a very dreary job of listening 
to a long bill by passing it at once. The 
Republicans were prepared to give the 
bill earnest consideration. But it soon 
became evident, and indeed was so an- 
nounced that the Home Rulers would not 
consider any amendments, much _ less 
adopt them. They passed the bill on 
third reading without its ever having 
been read before them, or by them. The 
bill went to the governor as it was when 
it left the house. 

“The defects in the bill were admitted- 
ly so impoxtant that Robertson, who was 
one of the hardest workers for the bill 
in the house, if not the hardest, remarked 
on hearing of the Senate’s action, that the 
bill was so imperfect that the governor 
could not sign it. 

“Governor Dole is now accused of kill- 
ing the county government act, but some 
of its friends say that-the senate kill- 
ed it.” 

The fact that this extremely impor- 
tant bill was passed with such vital de- 
fects, without ever having been read by 
the Senate, is a conclusive comment upon 
the incompetency of the native majority 
of the Territorial Legislature. 


Judge Alfred S. Hartwell. 


Mr. Hartwell has for many years occv- 
pied an eminent position as the “Nestor” 
of the Hawaiian Bar. He nobly earned 
in the Civil war the title of Brigadier- 
General. Coming to Honolulu about 
thirty-five years ago, he served some 
years on the Supreme Bench, and later 
as Attorney-General. He has always led 
the Bar as a legal expert and reliable 
counsellor, has educated in his office sev- 
eral of our ablest lawyers, and has al- 
ways borne an unspotted reputation in 
public and private life. Several of his. 
daughters have families. -His position, 
socially and publicly, is of the highest. 

This eminent and excellent citizen was 
the other day summarily sentenced to im- 
prisonment for thirty days for “con- 
tempt” by the Judge of the First Circuit 
Court, together with his two younger as- 
sociate counsels. The Frrenp abstains 
from expressing any opinion as to the 
merits of the charge of contempt. But 
we do contend that such a person as Gen- 
eral Hartwell should have been exempt 
from such ignominious treatment. From 
a young judge to his superior, a dignified 
reprimand should have sufficed, or at the 
most, a fine. The sentence of imprison- 
ment was indecent and cruel. 

In interposing the Executive pardon 
to shield the eminent lawyer from the 
Court, the Acting Goyernor took a very 
erave responsibility, for which he will_ 
doubtless be called to strict account. But 
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whatever the technical merits of the case, 
we say emphatically that Mr. Cooper in 
that act, showed himself to be possessed 
of the instincts of a gentleman, and 
would have indicated the contrary had he 
not issued that pardon. 


Maui News on Legislature. 


The editor of the Maui News, after a 
recent visit to Honolulu, wrote as fol- 
lows: 2 

“An hour spent in the senate chamber 
gives one who is familiar with such mat- 
ters a very clear conception of the real 
trouble which the present legislature has 
had to encounter, and it is a solemn truth 
that there is more need for pity than 
blame. The Home Rulers aré trying to 
do their duty, and their earnest but fruit- 
less efforts are pathetic almost to tears. 
The truth is that they do not know either 
what or how to do, and it is unfortunate 
for them and for the people of the Islands 
they were’ elected.” 

The blame is with Congress, who 
blindly gave the undeveloped and childish 
masses of the Hawaiians unqualified suf- 
frage, instead of the limited suffrage 
which was all that had previously been 
permitted them. The natives are to be 
pitied, still more this unfortunate Terri- 
tory which has fallen into the hands of 
such incompetents. 

The former Kings never permitted the 
childish masses any considerable voice in 
the government. The chief voice was 
reserved for the Nobles, appointed by the 
Sovereign. The revolution of 1887 
changed the Nobles to a Senate, elected 
- by voters of the moderate income of $600. 
Congress blindly threw overboard this 
necessary and wholesome limitation. 
Hence the present gabbling and fum- 
_ bling. 


Record of Events. 


May tst.—May-day observed by the 
school children of Honolulu for the first 
time, by a parade to the Executive 
grounds for brief, appropriate exercises 
and collation, followed by games.—Last 
day of the Legislative session is sought 
to be disproved by the Home Rulers re- 
gardless of the Organic Act; attempt is 
made to pass left over bills ending, after 
repeated attempts to get a quorum to- 
~ gether, by adjourning sine die at near 
midnight. — Commissioners of Fire 
Claims appointed, consisting of F. W. 
Macfarlane, A. N. Kepoikai, A. C. Love- 
kin, J. G. Pratt and F. J. Testa—For 
the $45,000 session of sixty days but 29 
bills passed of the 126 introduced; of 
these, 21 only were signed, seven were 
rejected and one vetoed—Mrs. Ellen 
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Weaver succeeds Mrs. M. J. Forbes in 
the management of Lunalilo Home. 

2nd.—Proclamation issues for a special 
Legislative session, to convene May 8th, 
for consideration of the Appropriation 
bill, ignored at the regular session.— 
Judge Humphreys appoints as bailiff of 
his court, Oscar Lewis of Coast notoriety 
as an infamous sailor’s crimp. 


4th—Wm. H. Wright and Jas. H. 
Boyd are appointed heads of the Finance 
and Public Works Department, respec- 
tively —The Gleaners’ annual Lawn Par- 
ty, at the W. R. Castle grounds, was well 
attended and netted a goodly sum for its 
mission work.—The first test case of the 
new law against employing minors in 
saloons finds it defective-—A cloud burst 
overtakes a gay May-day party in the 
Waihee valley on Maui, and sweeps away 
two children of their number in the effort 
to cross the stream. 


7th.—Employees of the firm of T. H. 
Davies & Co., Ltd., present T. R. Walker 
with a loving cup and engrossed address 
as a souvenir of their esteem—E. S. 
Boyd is appointed Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Lands, and E. A. Mott-Smith, Wm. 
Auld, F.C. Smith and Dr ©. lL. Garvin 
members to fill the Board of Health 
quota; all of whom subsequently received 
senate confirmation except the  last- 
named.—The Myhre residence on Punch- 
bow! slope is totally destroyed by fire. 


8th.—Extra session convenes.—By the 
Mariposa Delegate Wilcox returns to his 
Washington post; Beckley sails with the 
Home Rule petition to the President for 
Dole’s removal, and Saml. Parker takes 
the Republican party endorsement of 
Governor Dole’s course. 


oth.—The message on appropriations 
is submitted to the Senate and House, 
whereupon Emmeluth’s wrath at the fail- 
ure of his County bill to receive signature 
is expended in denunciation of Gov. Dole 
till time of adjourning—The Kaimuki 
residence of E. C. Hornet is destroyed 
by fire, with all its contents. The origin 
of the fire is a mystery. 

toth.—A Chinese boy, getting sudden- 
ly beyond his depth in the Nuuanu 
stream, drowns in sight of his school- 
mates before help can reach him.—Em- 
meluth continues his severe attacks on 
the governor. 

t1th.—The Attorney-General, replying 
to a Senate enquiry, sets forth clearly 
that the extra session can deal only with 
the subject’ for which it was called, viz.: 
appropriations——The Bar Association 
meets to consider a proposition of merg- 
ing the Supreme and several Circuit 
Courts of this Territory into one judicial 
body and oppose it. They adopt a resolu- 
tion requesting the appointment by Pres- 
ident McKinley of a third Circuit Judge. 


12th—The Colon brings another batch 
of Porto Rican laborers. 

13th.—A special Grand Jury is selected 
by the order of Judge Humphreys, and 
receives charge to investigate the Gov- 
ernor’s allegations of bribery against the 
Legislature. This jury is found to con- 
sist of one friend of Gov. Dole and four- 
teen prominent political opponents, six 
of them defeated candidates for the legis- 
lature—The newly organized Buckeye 
Club enjoy a social gathering at the resi- 
dence of Dr. J. M. Whitney.—Governor 
Dole, disabled by nervous prostration, re- 
tires to Waianae mountain. Secretary 
Cooper becomes Acting Governor. 

15th.—The Senate is requested by the 
Grand Jury “to furnish a certified copy 
of any writing from the Governor to the 
Legislature or a Committee thereof, in 
which a statement or intimation is made 
that members of the Legislature had been 
offered or received bribes intended to in- 
fluence them in their action.” Foreman 
J. O. Carter reports to the Court that cer- 
tain persons subpoenaed as witnesses in 
the bribery charges had refused to testify 
and wished to know the duty of the jury 
in the matter. Judge Humphreys stated 
the law in the case and asked who the 
persons were. The party comprised 
Attorney-General Dole, Secretary Cooper 
and L. A. Thurston. The two former 
refused to testify as, holding official posi- 
tions they had already been investigating 
the matter and to divulge their knowl- 
edge at this point would thwart all plans 
of fixing the charge on the guilty parties., 
Mr. Thurston declined as his knowledge 
was through the confidential relation of 
attorney to his client whose business 
would suffer by the disclosure. The 
Grand Jury was further instructed in the 
premises and to cause the witnesses to 
appear again for questioning, and if they 
still refused to testify, to report the same 
to the court. 

16th—Both the Senate and House 
have a busy day wrestling with appro- 
priations and accomplishing nothing — 
The Grand Jury also has a busy day; 
officials, solons, newspaper men, and 
others appearing before it. 

17th.—Citations issue for Acting Gov- 
ernor Cooper, Attorney-General Dole and 
L. A. Thurston to appear before Judge 
Humphreys at 10 a. m. on the atst, to 
show cause why they should not be in- 
terrogated, etc. 

18th.—Paia Plantation, on Maui, had a 
fire on the 15th destroying out buildings 
and contents that came near being much 
more disastrous.—The tug Fearless gives 
an exhibition of her fire-apparatus power, 
throwing at times six streams. 

1oth—Purser Beckley gives a silver 
wedding feast to a host of friends at his 
Diamond Head premises, 
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Claims Commission gets 
ready for business in the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms.—Ex-Supt. of Public 
Works McCandless is also “cited to show 
cause, “rete iew night of the Ki- 
lohana Art League draws out a large 
patronage that enjoys the very cr editable 
exhibit—C. Jackson, a negro, is fataily 
injured from an attack by a cell-mate in 
the police station. 
21st—Court matters deepen in inter- 
est. Attorney-General Dole ably defends 
the position of the officials in their dis- 
cretion in witholding such facts as they 
may have from hearsay. Amicus curiae, 
T. H. Fitch, questions Cooper’s right as 
Acting Governor and endeavors to nareak- 
en Dole’s plea. Further consideration 
continued.—Walter G. Smith, editor of 
the Advertiser, is indicted by the Grand 
Jury for perjury. His arrest follows and 
bail is fixed at $5,000. His offense con- 
sists in testifying one day that he knows 
the name of a corporation which was 
asked by legislators for money, and the 
next day denying that he knows of any 
such corporation. Court and jury be- 
lieve that he is seeking to shield a prom- 
inent corporation in Honolulu.  Sub- 
sequent developments exonerate the ac- 
cused Smith, 
22nd.—The. Attorney-General con- 
cludes his defense and gets scored by the 
Judge for certain portions of his address. 
The case was taken -under advisement. 
The case of Mr. Thurston was then call- 
ed, in which he was defended by A. S. 
,Hartwell and opposed by Frank Thomp- 
son. At the close of law citations and 
argument the Court rendered its dect- 
sion to the effect that sufficient cause had 
not been shown and accordingly imposed 
a fine of $100, and further ordered him to 
appear before the Grand Jury in session, 
at once, and furnish it with the name of 
his client, failing which, to be committed 
to jail for contempt of court till willing 
to comply, such imprisonment not to ex- 
ceed the Grand Jury session. After a 
brief recess, Mr. Thurston, by his coun- 
sel, stated that “he could not disobey the 
injunction of his client and give his name 
without submitting the matter to the last 
court.” A mittimus was made out in due 
time and on committment a writ of Ha- 


2oth.—Fire 


beas Corpus was sworn out before Chief! 


Justice Frear and Mr. Thurston released 
under a bond of $500.—Mounted Patrol- 
man Jno. W. Wulbers succumbs to the 
serious injuries sustained a few days 
since in catching a runaway horse——Ar- 
rival of stmr. Samoa from Apia, inaugu- 
rating a direct steam line between the 
two ports, the promoters planning a three 


}Smith and J. H. Fisher: 


weeks’ service—Central Union Church 
votes to enlarge its seating capacity for 
its increased membership. 

2ith.—The Advertiser publishes a list]' 


of nineteen Hawaiians who were licensed 
as attorneys by Judge Humphreys be- 
tween April 17th and May rsth, all but 
one of whom are legislators —Bark 
Nuuwanu arrives after a long and stormy 
passage from New York, having been 
thirty-eight days off the Horn. In one 
hurricane one man fell from the rigging 
and was killed. 


25th—The case of Walter G. Smith, 
charged with perjury, opened in the First 
Circuit Court at 10 a. m. The accused 
was present and had as counsel A. S. 
Hartwell, W. A. Kinney and S. M. Bal- 
lou. The judge declining to say whether 
or not he would try bie. case, Mr. Kin- 
ney presented a motion for a change of 
venue on the ground of prejudice and 
bias of the judge against the defendant, 
supported by affidavits of Walter G. 
In his reading 
of Smith’s affidavit Mr. Kinney was or- 
dered by Judge Humphreys to stop, dt- 
recting that it be stricken from the files, 
on the ground of its insult to himself, 
and ordered the three attorneys to appear 
at 2 o'clock and show cause why they 
should not be convicted for contempt of 
court. At the time set each made writ- 
ten return in explanation of the situation, 
denying any ulterior object or intention 
of contempt. The judge refused to ac- 
cept this, stating that Mr. Smith’s affida- 
vit was false in all but two or three 
points. He thereupon sentenced the three 
attorneys to jail for thirty days. The 
High Sheriff took them in charge to his 
office till committment papers were made 
out, shortly after which Acting Governor 
Cooper issued a full pardon to each and 
they were released.—Attorney Thurston’s 
client in the bribery investigations arrives 
from Hawaii. 

‘27th.—Sworn statement of A. W. 
Pearson is published showing that Oscar 
Lewis, a bailiff of the First Circuit Court, 
approached him with a proposition for his 
( Pearson’ s) selection of men for the next 
jury term of court which he would see 
called, in return for which Pearson’s in- 
fluence was asked to secure him a liquor 
saloon license near the Sailor’s Home, 
and to get his partner, Turk, a position as 
water-front policeman.—Jacob Coerper, 
Attorney Thurston’s client, appears be- 
fore the grand jury and makes affidavit 
that cash was asked of him by members 
of the House for their support of his 
Kona Railroad  franchise-—Thurston’s 
Habeas Corpus case is deferred—Repub- 
lican Central Committee .endorse the 
recommendation of Edgar Caypless for 
third judge of the First Circuit Court. 

28th—The Smith case comes on again 
and is assigned to Judge Gear’s court.— 


2 


Bailiff Lewis of the First Circuit Court | 


gets his walking papers for his jury 
‘packing”’ proposition, 


29th—Bar Association meets and after 
the election of officers considered a reso- 
lution condemnatory of Judge Hum- 
phreys, deeming it in the interests of the 
administration of justice in this Territory 
that he be removed from the office of 
Judge. After long and warm discussion 
the motion to adopt carried on a vote of 
37 to 7.—Thurston’s case is argued be- 
fore Justice Frear and taken under ad- 
visement.—Death of Capt. Jno- Rice, 
well known veteran of the water-front, 
after a'long illness. 


30th.—Decoration day; generally ob- 
served as a holiday except among the 
mechanical trades. The afternoon was 
devoted to G. A. R. memorial services, 
with Thos. H. Fitch as orator—Battle- 
ship Oregon arrives from Japan en route 
to San Francisco. On letting go the an- 
chor the cable broke in the hawse pipe, 
the end flying back and striking boats- 
wain J. E. Murphy with a force that 
drove him against the machinery, sus- 
taining serious injuries. 


BIRTHS. 


OLESEN—At Lahaina, Maui, 
wife of C. B. Olesen, a son. 

TOWNSEND—At Maternity Home, April 29, to 
the wife of George Townsend, a daughter. 

HOLTH—At Maternity Home, April 30, to the. 
wife of Oscar Holth, a son. 

NOWELL—In this city, May 9, to the wife of 
A. M. Nowell, a son. 

THOMPSON—In this city, May 24, to the wife 
of Jas. E. Thompson, a son. 

BUSH—In Honolulu, Tuesday, May 28, to the 
wife of W. M. Bush, a daughter. 


April 29, to the 


DEATHS. 


ATWATER—In New Haven, Conn., May 4, of 
typhoid fever, Frederick Sanford, eldest son 
cf W. O. Atwater, of Honolulu, H. T., aged 
thirty years. 

MOREHEAD-—In this city, May 14, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Morehead. 

LYMAN —In Hilo, Hawaii, May 16th, Mrs. F. 
S. Lyman, aged 62 years and six months. 

M’GREGOR—In Honolulu, H. T., May 23, Mrs. 
Sarah McGregor, a native of Ireland, aged 72. 

SMITH—In this city, May 29, at her residence 
on King street, Mrs. Olivia Smith, beloved 
wife of H. §. Smith, and sister of Rev. Victor 
Morgan. 

RICE—In Honolulu, May 29th, Capt. 
aged — years; a native of thig city. 


John Rice, 


Z MARRIAGES, 


COOKE—LEFFERTS—In Brcoklyn, N; Y., on 
Thursday, April 25, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, by the Rey. T. G. Jackson, 
assisted by the Rey. T. P. Swift, Eliza, eld- 
est daughter of Mr. James Lefferts, to C. 
Montague Cooke, Jr., of Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands. 

'STEPHENS—CULVER—In this city, May 5, by 

Rev. A. E. Cory, Oscar L. Stephens and Miss 

Maud E. Culver, both of Honclulu, 

/ DE FREEST—_FARMER—At Honolulu, Oahu, 
H. T., May 8, Samuel de Freest to Miss Addie 
Helene Farmer, Rev. Geo. L, Pearson offi- 
ciating. 

HITCHCOCK—MURPHY~—In Hilo, 
by the Rev. Father Maxiam, Chas. 
Hitchcock to Miss Margaret Murphy. 

WAITY—LONG—In this city, May 26th, by the 
| Rev. Wm. M. Kincaid, H. T. Waity to Miss 

( L, Long, of San Francisco. 


May 14th, 
HL W's 
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tents. = 


Rev.O.P.EMERSON - - 
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EDITOR. 


PROGRAM FOR THE MEETING OF THE 
HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT HILO, JUNE 6-12, 1901. 


Thursday, June 6-9 a. m. and 1:30 p. m., 
meeting of the Sunday School Association; 7:30 
p. m., Union Prayer Meeting, Haili Church. 

Friday, June 7—9 a. m. and 1:30 p. m., meet- 
ing of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
Haili Church; 6:30 p. m., Union meeting of the 
Y. P. S. C. EB. at the Union (Foreign) Church. 

Saturday, June 8—9 a. m, and 1:30 p. m., meet- 
ing of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association; 
7:30 p. m., a concert at Haili Church. 

Sunday, June 9—11 a. m., sermon by Rev. W. 
M. Kineaid at the Union Church; 2:30 p. m., 
Ordination of C. W. P. Kaeo; 3:30 p. m., The 
Lord’s Supper administered; 7:30 p. m., Union 
Meeting, Haili Church. 

Monday, June 10—9 a. m., meeting of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association; presentation 
of the representatives of the different missions: 
10 a. m., reading of the annual reports and 
election of Secretary and Treasurer and mem- 
bers of the First Class of the Hawaiian Board, 
Haili Church; 3 p. m., inspection of the Hilo 
Boys’ Boarding School; 7:30 p. m., Union 
Prayer-Meeting, Haili Church. 

Tuesday, June 11—A trip by cars to Puna; 
Reception given by the ladies of the Union 
Chureh in their parlors to the Delegates of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association. 

Wednesday, June 12-9 a. m. and 1:30 p. m., 
meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical Associa- 
tion; Examination of students of N. P. M. I. 
for licensure; 7:30 p. m., Exhibition of the 
Graduating Class of the Hilo Boys’ Boarding 
School, Haili Church. 


Wants—A stove for the parsonage at 
Keanae, Maui, costing about $15; also 
a second hand English dictionary for our 
translator, the editor of the Hoahana. 


A man in an active pastorate feels the 
need of a carriage—he has the offer of a 
brake at a low figure, $20 would secure 
it for him. It would be a great kind- 

-ness for him to be aided to that amount 
and the money would be well spent by 
the giver. 


- 


A new house of worship has been built 
at Puuloa, where about forty natives re- 
side. Being too far from other centers 
they have concluded to have a meeting 
house of their own. They will be under 
the pastoral care of Mr. Ezera, who will 
give them occasional visits, meantime 
they will conduct their own meetings. A 
dedicatory service was held there Sun- 
day, the 12th of May. At this time the 
debt of $173 on the building, was paid. 


Maui Association at Keanae. 


To the lover of scenery and good air 
Keanae is one of the most fascinating 
spots he can visit. It is not a populous 
region, for most of the country is given 
over to wildness and deep vallies that 
support luxurious forest-growths. The 
northern rim of Haleakala catches the 


a 


clouds and turns them back upon this 
region of vendure and makes it perpetual. 
It is a splendid watershed, deluged with 
frequent rainfalls, yet its soil is not 
scarred or washed away. Millions upon 
millions of gallons—and at times we 
might say, hogsheads—of water are 
hourly precipitated into the sea. After 
each cloudburst scores of waterfalls can 
be seen along the steep front of the high 
plateau. It is here that the Paia and 
Haiku plantations and the Hawaiian 
Commercial (and Kihei will also in time) 
find an assured and never failing supply 
of abundant water—more and more of it 
we are told is being diverted each year to 
plantation uses. The ditching and flum- 
ing now having reached nearly 25 miles 
inland from the heart of Spreckelsville. 

Most of the people live on a tongue of 
land that thrusts itself out from the high, 
precipitous shore into the wind-swept 
ocean—a sort of repetition of Kalaupa- 
pa ona small scale. This tongue of land 
is given over mainly to the cultivation of 
rice. When we first visited it twelve years 
ago it was a taro field. Very soon after 
we noted the encroachments of the China- 
man and his rice. Keanae has a nar- 
row carriage road built at considerable 
expense, which runs from the landing in- 
land towards the upper Nahiku region 
for about foyr miles, and terminates at 
the banks of the Wailua river. We are 
told that about three more miles of road- 
way would connect it with the new Na- 
hiku and Hana road, but there is no ap- 
propriation for it. 

The people at Keanae have done-some 
very necessary repairs on the interior of 
their Church. A new flooring has been 
laid, but much yet remains to be done 
to the roof to make it safe, the outer side 
of the walls should also be plastered. 

The meeting of the S. S. Association 
began Saturday, but Sunday was the 
great day, there being a Sunday School 
concert in the morning and a protracted 
meeting in the afternoon—in all about 5 
hours of service. The Association of the 
Churches sat Monday and Tuesday, all 
but two of the pastors being present. 

The most important matters brought 
up were three cases of discipline. 

Messrs. Kawahamae and Kapa, for en- 
tering the fellowship of the Hoomana 
Naauao (Kekipi’s), and Rev. J. K. lose- 
pa for adultery. 

The two brethren first named were re- 
ceived back into the fellowship after 
some pretty strong statements on their 
part of their mistake and of their utter 
repudiation of Kekipi and all his ways. 
The last named charge, that against Rev. 
J. Kk. Iosepa, was based on a confession 
made by him to his own pastor and board 
of deacons, and he was dropped from the 
ministry. It is a great grief to us to find 


such charges made against a man of 
long-standing influence in the ministry, 
but it is a comfort to know that we are 
so well supported in our endeavors to 
keep the ministry pure. In the present 
case of discipline the ayes and nays were 
taken, and all but two voted to support 
the motion for dismissal from the min- 
istry. The man is of high-standing, long 
a minister, then a sheriff and finally a 
judge—a man who has taken a firm 
stand against bribery and corruption in 
politics—to see such a man fall in his 
home-life is sad indeed. 

A prayer and conference meeting held 
Wednesday evening was largely at- 
tended. 

Indeed the people of Keanae were so 
much pleased with the effect of the meet- 
ings, that they have asked the associa- 
tion to meet there again next November. 

“Fathers and Brethren: I come be- 
fore you to make my confession that [ 
was once of your number and that [ left 
you for another fold. Educated together 
with some of you at the same theological 
school, I wished for further light and 
sought it elsewhere, but I did not find it. 

“I declare before you now that I come 
back to you more than ever convinced of 
the truth of the old teaching. As for 
this new teaching (Hoomana Naauao), I 
repudiate it; it is not biblical, it is not 
spiritual, it cannot enlighten—its assump- 
tions are false. So I ask you to forgive 


/me my error and receive me back again 


into your fellowship.”—Kawahamae at 
the Keanae meeting. 


Social Settlement at Wailuku. 


On visiting Wailuku we were much 
impressed with the changes we saw. 
Some fine new residences have been built, 
and building lots are being opened up. 
Among other things, there is a new hotel. 
What impressed us more than any thing 
else, was the new social settlement, at 
the head of which is Miss N. J. Malone, 
and to whose ability and energy, more 
than to any one else, its conception and 
establishment is due. The following is 
her statement : 

“The Directors of the Wailuku plan- 
tation have given one and a half acres of 
land to the Hawaiian Board for general 
religious and educational purposes and 
also pledge $50 per month towards the 
support of the Kindergarten. The Ha- 
watian Board pays the salary of the set- 
tlement worker.’ Two good workers, 
Mrs. E. A. Knowlton and Miss M. Hunt- 
ington have been secured. The Kinder- 
garten has an enrollment of 52. The 
reading room is open day and evening. 
There is industrial work for the girls in 
the club-room afternoons. Evenings— 
Sunday, English Service; Monday, Civil 
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Government; Tuesday, Book-keeping ; 
Wednesday, Happy Hours; Thursday, 
Chinese; Friday, Japanese; Saturday, 
Music.” 

Wailuku has had a hard name in the 
past, but through the working of this 
institution we look for a decided change 
for the better. 


Gilbert Islands Report for 1900. 
By Rev. A. C. Walkup. 


(Concluded. ) 


The young man Paul, who is king only 
in name, lives like a private gentleman, 
having no part in the government at pres- 
ent. The family prayers of the Chris- 
tians in villages are united, and nearly all 
the people of the villages attend,and those 
that have spirit and ability commit Sab- 
bath-school lessons. The people seem 
hungry for the gospel, and the Sabbaths 
that we have been with them as many 
attend the afternoon services as in the 
forenoon, and a few come ten and twelve 
miles.. We have 58 at least to examine 
for church membership on our next 
visit. 

Heathen worship and customs are 
prohibited by law now, and even if Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson could return, he 
could not upset our work, as he did ten 
years ago. I. wish the outcome of the 
persecutions in China might be as quick 
and complete as here in Apemama, so 
dark and like China until about two years 
ago. 

Aranuka. Here all the three visits 
found the work growing. On the second 
visit I organized a church of 18 mem- 
bers. There is only one village and 214 
people in all. Of these 145 were in the 
sunrise meeting, and the same in A. M. 
and also Pp. M. meetings. The govern- 
ment house is as clean as a church could 
be, and a notice up forbidding all persons 
from sleeping, or eating, or spitting, or 
smoking in it. This native governor (not 
a chief) has now made a profession giv- 
ing up tobacco himself. This is only 
legitimate fruit of the present laws. A 
strapping young man of over six feet, 
but partly paralyzed, came and_ shook 
hands, and said “pray for me.” I think 
they must be having a revival. 

Kuria is also owned by Apemama. I 
was there seven years ago, and all were 
heathen, now they are waiting for a 
teacher. 


On my last trip and on my way to) 
The public- 


Banaba, I anchored there. 
school teacher, one of our Apemama 
Christians, and some others were soon on 
board, and I went ashore with them for 
the evening worship. Some 40 were 
present, and 21 gave me their money for 
new Hymn and Tune books, and 


they wanted a capable teacher. This 


said. 


startled me, as I had been thinking and 
planning to get off on them one of our 
dull teachers. 

Nonouti. In March our school and 
even church work was hard pressed by 
the general lawlessness of the people, 
caused by drinking sour toddy. Since 
July Mr. Murdock has been on the island, 
and a great change is noticeable. Before 
his arrival, the chief magistrate, one of 
our deacons, barely escaped severe in- 
jury, if not death. As he was attacked 
by three drunken law-breakers, his 
friends only saved him by a general fight. 
When Mr. Murdock arrived, he found 
the heathen, and also Catholics, against 
this magistrate and good government. 
The president of the council, Teria’s 
father, was a tool in their hands, also 
eleven school teachers, whom they had 
subsidized by extra pay. Thus he dis- 
missed them all, and resisted the Bishop, 
who has now removed to Butaritari. 

The work of the teachers has been 
growing, and just before Christmas too 
fast. Two assistant natives of Nui 
(Ellice Is.) introduced a Samoan play, 
and all the people, even Catholic natives, 
got crazy playing it, until Mr. Murdock 
wisely prohibited it to all except the 
children. Evidently the discipline of the 
public works is bearing fruit, as the na- 
tives now tell our teachers they were 
right in trying to get them to work in 
cleaning up and building better houses. 
The children from two districts are now 
attending the day school at one station, 
and it gives good employment to some 
girls to teach them, girls who were wait- 
ing to go to Kusaie. 

Tapiteuea. In my three visits I have 
found the school work and young people 
active, but not so many of the old people 
attending the services. Thus on hearing 
that Rev. Kaaia would not return, I took 
Mr. Tabwia. to help the two younger 
Catechists, and hope he may get the old 
people to attending again. I think I see 
why the old people dropped out, as four 
sabbaths out of six, they have been skip- 
ping about to hold union meetings. And 
two sabbaths every three months they 
have union meetings with the south end 
of the island, 35 miles distant. This run- 
ning about and long distances tired them. 

The “Religion of Work” (Gov't pub- 
lic work, Ed.) has not reached this isl- 
and, and the schools have not been scat- 
tered, even at night. 

The two chief- Magistrates were teach- 
ers trained at Kusaie, and also the secre- 
taries, scholars from our schools. <A 
larger crowd of heathen danced New- 
Years than formerly, as they got permis- 
sion of the Commissioner for time to 
practice and call up the Devil. I am in 
hopes Tabwia will be well liked, and can 
ordain him as their pastor. The Hawai- 


‘ian had three separate churches. 


[ June, 1901. 


Banaba. This has become a “bonanza” 
island, where stones and soil are worth 
two dollars a ton. . The Pacific Island Co. 
discovered phosphate of lime, and have 
two shipping stations. They have over 
a hundred Gilbert and Ellice Island 
laborers, and the Commissioner sent 
along a policeman and laws to keep them 
in quiet and order. Only steamers can 
load, as they have failed in laying moor- 
ings, except a few yards from the break- 
ers. The natives have sold about 2500 
tons, or three steamer loads. 

The cement I landed in May is in the 
bottom of a stone cistern of some 25 feet 
in diameter, and ten feet deep. The P. 
I. Co. distills the sea water, when there 
is not enough rain to keep their tanks 
full. This change has come at a time 
when twenty months of rain has made 
the island quite a paradise. The natives, 
although island food is plenty, feast on 
store food, come off to ships in-~ boats, 
clothe in white linen, and one Christian 
has gone back to smoking. 

“Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation” was our text one Sabbath. 
I met here Mr. John Arundel, the vice- 
chairman of the company. He is out 
from London, and is a generous gentle- 
man, and will do what he can not to let 
the “bonanza” upset the good work of 
our teachers. Here is the place where 
some old men bought an old edition, but 
large type, of New Testament, and were 
having an afternoon school with the pas- 
tor to learn to read. 

On my way to Kusaie, I had the Ger- 
man permission to call at Pleasant Island, 
where fourteen years ago we left them 
Gilbert teachers. Although those teach- 
ers only stayed six years, and the island 
has been eight years with no teachers, 
Mr. de la Porte found some thirty or 
more that had kept up worship against 
much opposition. Now Mr. de la Porte 
has congregations of 300 and 400. 

Conclusion. In regard to touring on 
the “Hiram Bingham,” it was rather up- 
set by the failure of the expected new 
steamer to show up at Butaritari in July. 
Thus I waited and waited. Not even a 
word by mail (via Sydney) to let us 
know the reason. Finally I got some of 
my letters Nov. 4th, and knew the sup- 
plies were shipped via Jaluij. 1 waited 
for a vessel to come from Jaluij, but it 
had no supplies, and only a letter saying 
they were at Jaluij, and I had to do the 
Marshall work. I turned the “Hiram 
Bingham” into a “Morning Star,” and 
we came on to Kusaie expecting to go 
on and do the Ponape work. Here I just 
received my official letter, and with a sigh 
of relief, can go back to the Gilberts via 
Jaluij, and then change my boat back. 
to the “Hiram Bingham.” 

My ideal way of touring is two tours 
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a year, of about two weeks at an island, 
and the third tour in the A. B. C. F. M. 
steamer. 


In regard to supplying the schools at 
Kusaie with scholars and taking out new 
teachers, only a steamer and tours by 
both the Training and Girls’ schools will 
ever be satisfactory. To try to do a lit- 
tle in the “Hiram Bingham” as we did 
in 1893 and again in 1900, is inconven- 
ient, to say the least. 

In regard to the Commissioner’s laws 
as a school-master—he has his gallows 
ready, and his boldness to administer 
punishment to all transgressors, -shows 
somewhat his faith in his laws. He 


wrote to Tibwere in the sand with his’ 


cane, thus—two holes, one as Earth, and 
one as Heaven. The roads of both Pro- 


testants and Catholics he represents as: 
curved lines, but his road is a straight | 


line. Paul says, when faith is come, we 


are no longer under a school-master. Oh} 


that we may not chafe at good laws, 
although enforced by a Jehu. 


In regard to Pastors. Only four of 
our islands now. have native pastors, and 
the fifth, a Hawaiian, soon to take a 
change. The other six islands must be 
_ supplied, and then on all the islands we 
need to have more pastors and smaller 
fields. My plan in consultation with Mr. 
Channon, was to give our oldest Cate- 
chists a year at Kusaie; then send out 
and ordain. The years have passed by, 
and now shall I take Rev. Teraoi and do 
as Paul and Barnabas did a few weeks 
or months after first preaching the Gos- 
pel, ordain elders for the churches? 


In regard to schools; now if only 
children can attend the schools, it will 
change the work of our Catechists. For- 
merly they were much with the people in 
school, and work, and touring, all help- 
‘ing on the evangelistic work by their 
schools and scholars. Now I think some 
of the Catechists must develop more into 


Evangelists and Pastors ; and some to the({a thing of the past. Some high seas had Ww 


more secular work of school-teachers. 
Our pay-roll this year with the new 
Catechists will be about $1,200. 39 as- 
sisted in all. Our collections must in- 


crease, or we must turn some over to the | 


native governments as teachers to sup- 
port. 

In regard to Advance. All the islands 
will soon be supplied, and shall we pray, 
and plan, and hope, to take a share in 
the advance on to Mindanao? Some of 
the many who have been and are now 
in school (Mr. Channon has about 35 at 
present) would doubtless be glad to 
volunteer for such service. Samoa. is 


famous for sending arid helping on to, 
New Gtinea, why cannot Micronesia | 


help on to Mindanao? 
A. C. WALKUP. 


Missionary Journal—Kusaie. 


| The following are extracts from the 
Journal for 1900 of Miss Wilson at Ku- 
saie, taken from The Pacific: 

The months of March and April were 
full of care and anxiety. Owing to the 
lack of rain the streams had become foul 
and there was much decayed matter 
around, which was evidently the cause 
of a great deal of sickness. There were 
a number of cases of dysentery in our 
mission; two serious cases in our house, 
from which one recovered after a long 
illness, and the other died in less than a 


caution had to be taken in regard to the 
water and food to keep it in check. The 
girls were told to report at the very be- 
ginning of it, and after a long fight it was 
overcome. What troubled us most was, 
| there was very little of the right kind of 
medicine in the mission to fight it with. 
It is hard to tell a year ahead just how 
much of certain kinds of medicine to get, 
for perhaps this year it will be a run of 
a certain kind of sickness and next year 
Ssometiine cise. a 


Marshall language, picking up what I 
can of it day by.day. I have a class of 
small girls who are very bright and in- 
teresting. One day Liokwore was asked, 


ee is the principal musical instru-| } 
With a mischievous | 
twinkle in her eye she answered, ‘‘The} 


ment in heaven?” 


accordion.” She knew that of all things 
I disliked the sound of the accordion. 
[* * * May 14th the “Hiram Bing- 
|ham” arrived from the Gilbert Islands. 
They brought us a mail that had been 


put on board in San Francisco, Novem-| 


ber, 1899. So it was rather old when it 
reached us. They were delayed in Ho- 
nolulu quite a while and then went 
through the Gilberts before coming here. 
The paper and package mail was almost 


week after being taken sick. Every pre-! 


I have made a small beginning on the} 
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i given them a bath and in consequence 
‘they were somewhat covered with 
mildew, and almost past the reading 
stage. They no doubt had put them in 
|the sun to dry, but sea water does not 
tdry gut the ~way fresh does:. *%*, * 
| September 14th the “Queen of the 
Isles” arrived here from San Francisco. 
|As they headed for the harbor on this 
(side of the island we knew it must be 
'that they had our provisions on board. 
But we were utterly astonished when we 
‘heard there were missionaries also, for ° 
this is one of the trading vessels that the 
less decent people have to do with it, the 
| better they are off. We had waited so 


|long for something to come that we did 
;not say much about what did come. 
| There were days when it seemed as if I 
| could not stand it to wait any longer for 
my letters, and a few times I went off 
-and had a cry all by myself. I tried to 
'be brave, but this hunger of the mind 
; was so hard to bear. Only by making 
| myself keep my mind off of self, could I 
_keep from giving way. Another month 
/and it would have been a year and a half 
| since we had had any provisions. 
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-QAHU RAILWAY ‘& LAND CO. 
Lil Cult 


HONOLULU, PEARL CITY, EWA 
AND WAIANAE PLANTATIONS 


/TAKE AN OUTING SATURDAYS. 


Trains will leave at 9:15 a.m.,and 1:45 P.M. 
arriving in Honolulu at 3:11 Pp. m. and 5:55 p.m. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS: 
| ist Cuass 2np Crass 
$ $ 5 


ePearliCitye.e.sencere ce 75 0 
Wor elantationiee, vue 1 00 75 
BVANAC errant: | Seer ee 1 50 145) 


Importers of Live Stock 


MODERN LIVERY 


and 
MANUFACTURERS and DEALERS IN HARNESS 
WAGON MANUFACTURING and REPAIRING 
BLACKSMITHING and HORSE-SHOEING 
DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN and FEED 


BOARDING STABLE 


HORSES, MULES, COWS, CHICKENS. and VEHICLES 


| W. H. RICH, President. 


i 


HONOLULU STOCK-YARDS CO. 


LIMITED. 


W. S. WITHERS, Manager 


THE SS RIEND., 


(, BREWER & CO., Lz, 


GENERAL MERCANTILE 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Queen St., Honolulu, H. I. 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 


CME @nokere ts Ai ee. wo ee ..--President 
George MH. Robertson.----. Speers cee teas EAN AS er 
. EB Faxon Bishop ---.------ Secretary and Treasurer 
DIRECTORS: 
C, M. Cooke Geo. R. Carter W. F. Allen 


H Waterhouse 


PACIFIC HARDWARE CO., Ltp. 
Fort St., Honolulu 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 
CUTLERY AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


PLANTATION SUPPLIES, 
Lubricating Oils, Art Goods 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


METROPOL&AN MEAT CO. 
G. J. WALLER, MANAGER. 
SIUIPPING AND FAMILY BUTCH: 


ERS AND NAVY CONTRACTORS. 


Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co., and the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


No. 81, King Street Honolulu, H. I. 
FIOLUISTER DRUG CO., 
Wholesale and Retail 
DRUGGISTS 


and Dealers in Photographic Supplies 
Honolulu, H. I. 


(ASTLE & COOKE,L10,, 
Honolulu, HA. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


SUGAR FACTORS. 
Agents for 
The wa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 
The Kohala Sugar Co, 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co,, 
The Koloa Agricultural Co., 
The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standar | Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
The New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston 
Kitna Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
Alliance Assurance Co., of London. 


HAWAIIAN TRUST AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Lt». 


HONOLULU, H. I. 


Organized for express purpose of acting as 


TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, EXECUTORS, RECEIVERS 
ent tava 


Honolulu, H. 1. 


THE 


HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 
FOR ~xgo1 ! 


27 TH SSOR: 


Ts an Illustrative Number Replete with Valuable 
Historic Information pertaining to Hawai 
for Handy Reference. ; 


Carefully revised Statistical and Census Tables, 
Specially prepared Articles on Timely Topics, 
relating to the Progress and Development of 
the Islands. Research and Current History 
concisely dealt with. 


One of the Most Interesting Numbers yet 
Published. Alike Valuable for Home and 
Foreign Readers. 


Nothing excels the Hawaiian Annual in the 
amount and variety of Reliable Information 
pertaining to these Islands. 


* * * * 
PRICE 75 CENTS. MAILED ABROAD FOR 85 CHNTS 
++ 
THOS. G..THRUM, 


Publisher 


| K, O. HALL & SON, 


LiMiTED. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SHIP CHANDLERY, 
HARDWARE 


AND 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. .. 


BEAVER LUNCH ROOM, 
H. J. NOLTE, PrRopRiETOR 
TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 
Fort Street, Honolulu, H. I. 


Best Quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers’ 
Articlos, etc., always on hand. 


RoBERT LEWERS F.J. LOWREY C.M. Cooks 


TLEWERS & COOKE, 
DEALERS IN 
LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Office: 32 Fort St. 
Yard: Between King, Fort and Merchant Sts. 


PORTER FURNITURE CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
AND BEDDING. 
Corner of Hotel and Bethel Sts. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets 


Low Prices Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BANK OF HAWAIL, Lrp., 


(incorporated under the laws of the Hawaiian 
2 Republic.) ‘ 


CAPITAL $400,000.00 


—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS:— 
Chas. M. Cooke, President; J. B. Atherton, Vi 

President; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F. C. Ather- 

ton, Secretary. Henry Waterhouse, Tom May, 

F,. W. Macfarlane, E. D. Tenney, J. A. Me- 

Candless. 

Exchange drawn on Wells, Fargo & Co.’s 
Bank, in San Francisco and New York, and their _ 
correspondents throughout the world. 

Attend to General Banking Business. 

Safe Deposit Boxes rented by month or year. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


ce- 


Ordinary and term Deposits will be received ~ 


and interest allowed in accordance with rules 
and conditions as printed in Pass Books. Copies 
of terms and conditions upon which Deposits 
will be received may be had upon application, or 
mailed to those desiring same. 


FR ONOLULU IRON WORKS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MACERATION TWO-ROLL MILLS, 
with Patent Automatic Feed 


Double and Triple Effects, Vacuum Pans and 
Cleaning Pans, Steam and Water Pipes, Brass 
and Iron Fittings of all Descriptions, Hte. 

Honolulu, H. I. 


—_ 


Qtieen Street. "= J-- == =e 


W. G. IRWIN & CO,, 
Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Oceani¢ Steamship Co. 


FIENRY MAY CO., Ltd. 


Wholesale and Retail 


GROCERS, 
PROVISION MERCHANTS, 
TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS. 


Retail Departments: 


Corner of Fort and King Streets. 
Waverley Block, Bethel Street. 


Wholesale and 
Shipping Departments: 
Fort St., 22 and 92 


Bethel Street. 
Bethel St., 24 and 949 
Wholesale and Shipping Depts., 949 


Telephones: 


CLAUS SPRECKELS & CO., 
BANKFRS. 


Draw Exchange on the principal parts of the 
world, and transact a general Banking 
Business ' 


Honolulu, s ,-\- = = Hawaiian Islands. 


HOS. G. THRUM, 
Importing and Manufacturing 
STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, 
NEWSDEALER, 


And Publisher of the “Hawaiian Almanac and 
Annual.” 


Dealer in Fine Stationery, Books, To: sg 
and Fancy Goods. -¥ 
FORT bil.. ‘Near Hotel &t.) HONOLULU. 
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WILLIAM R. CASTLE, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block 
TRUST MONEY CAREFULLY INVESTED 


e). M. WHITNEY, M.D., D. D. = 


DENTAL ROOMS ON FORT ST., 
Office: Brewer’s Block, Cor, Hotel & Fort Sts. 
Entrance on Hotel Street 


D® CLIFFORD B. HIGH, 
DENTIST. 


Masonic Temple Honolulu 


—DkR.A.C. WALL, DR. O. E. WALL, 


OFFICE FloURS: 


“Loye Bldg. 


8a.m,. to 4p.m, 
Fort St., Honoluln, 


T, B. CLAPHAM, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND DENTIST. 


Office: King Street Stables; Tel. 1083; calls 
day or night promptly answered; specialties, 
obstetrics, and lameness, z 


‘Ff. HACKFELD & CO, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, H. I. 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts., 


B. &, EHLERS.& CO.; 
DRY GOODS IMPORTERS. 
: Fort St., Honolulu 
All the Latest Novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by Every Steamer 


Ff, A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


(CHARLES HUSTACE, 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
No. 112 King St. 


Honolulu . Hawaiian Islands 


FIOPP & COMPANY, . 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
: FURNITURE: AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHAIRS TO RENT 
_ No. 74, King St. Honolulu, H. I. 


BENSON, SMITH & CO., Ltd. 
Wholesale and Retail 


pei. GG Do Pes. - 


Honolulu, H. I. 


SUGAR HOUSE CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIKS. 


HL ENRY WATERHOUSE & CO. 


SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Sugar Factors, Stock Brokers and 

Dealers in Investment Securities 
Memsers oF Hononuntu Stock EXoHANGE 


Particular attention given to the 
Purchase and Sale of.... 


SUGAR AND COMMERCIAL STOCKS | 
Agents for the British-American Steamship Co. | 


and The Union Assurance Co., of London- 


Island Agents for Office, Bank 
and School Furniture 
Queen St.. Honolulu Telephone 313 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Home Portraits, Views and Plantation 
work a specialty. 
and printing. 

At Woman’s ExcHANGE 
Honolulu, H. I. 


W .E. BIVENS, 
BROKER. 


Sugar Stocks and Real Estate. 


Office: Corner King and Bethel Streets, 
Honolulu, H. I. 


B, 8. GREGORY & CO., 


617 Fort St. above Hotel. 


—BUILDING SUPPLIES—— 


And Agents for 


Alfred Peat’s Wall Paper, Burrowes, Screens, | 


Hartman Blinds, Sliding Partitions, 
Art Mouldings, etc., etc, 


616 Fort Street, above Hotel. 


Kodak development | 


-A)MMELUTH & CO., LTD. 
227-299 King St. 
— IMPORTERS OF — 
Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods and Iror 
Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbin, 
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OAHU COLLEGE... 


(Arthur Maxson Smith A. M., Ph D., President 
AND 


PUNAHOU 
PREPARATORY 
SCHUOE 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 
Offer complete 
College Preparatory work, 


together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art Courses. 
For Catalogues Address 
A. N. Campbell, 


Business Manager. 


Oahu College, 
Honolulu, H, T. 
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TABLETS, HEADSTONES, 
MARKERS and POSTS. 
——STATUARY—~— 


| Georgian and Italian Marbles, 


Scotch and American Granites, 
Hawaiian Blue Stone. 
Mosaic Tiling, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
Coping for Lawns and Cemeteries. 


We import direct from the Quarries, 


And sell at AMERICAN PRICES. 


Estimates given on work free of charge. 
Call and Examine. 


| Wareroom and Yard; No. 641 King St. 


HAWAIIAN IRON FENCE AND 
MONUMENTAL CoO. 


Phone No. 502 H, E. RENDRICK, Proprietor 
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CALIFORNIA FEED CO., LTD., BISHOP & CO, 


, BANKERS. 
Commission Merchants 


a 
Honoxtvunv, Hawaran Isnanpds. 


And Dealers in Hay, Grain and Flour. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a general Banking and Exchange 
business. Loans made on approved security 
Bills discounted. Commercial credit egranted. 
Deposits received on current accoun subjec 
to check. Interest paid on specia ‘‘ Term 
Deposits” at the rate of 3% per annum for three 
months, 314% for six months, and 4% for twelve 
months. 

Regular Savincs BaAnK DEPARTMENT main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., and 

InsurnANcE Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel St. 


CornER QuEEN & Nuvanu STREETS, 
HonouLvutv. 


| 


Telephone No. 121. 


P. O. Box 452. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT COMPANY, 


GEORGE ANDREWS, Proprietor. 


Importer, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealer in 


California and Domestic Fruits and 
Produce. 
No, 115 King St. 


Tel. 484. Honolulu, H. Tey 


Everything in the Harness 


Line kept in Stock at the q 


=” 


CALIFORNIA HARNESS SHOP. 


Telephone 778 639 King St Honolulu 
King Street 
oJ OHN NOTT, * Honolulu H.I. 


TIN, COPPER AND SHEET IRON 
WORKER, PLUMBER, GAS 
FITTER, gs 


Stoves and Ranges of all kinds, Plumber's Stock and Ma 
terial, House Furnishing Goods, Chandeliers, Lamps, ete, 


GALTER & WAITY, 
erste CAUNES See, 


Keep always on hand 
a full line of Staple 
and Fancy Groceries 


“CHEAPEST House In Town’’ 
Tel. 680 


Orpheum Block P. O. Box 300 


M, R. COUNTER, 


Schuman’s 
MERCHANT STREET 
Bet. Fort and Alakea St., Honolulu. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Stylish and Up-to-date Surreys, Phae- 
tons, Buggies, Runabouts, Road- 
carts, Harness, Live Stock, etc. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mnfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Columbus Buggy Co,, 
Babcock Buggy Co., 
Westcott Carriage Co. 


WATCHMAKER, JEWELER AND 
OPTICIAN. 


All Goods and Work Guaranteed. 
41 Years’ Experience. 


P. O. Box 827. - 


CG ity FURNITURE S:7 OR. He 


— All kinds of — 


FURNITURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS; 
PORTIERES; 

| TABLE-COVERS JEtc. 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR 
BALLS AND PARTIES. 


Office, 846. 


* 


- 507 Fort Str., Hononuw. 


MISS M. E. KILLEAN, 
—- THE LEADER IN — 
Millinery, Dressmaking, 
Hair Dressing and Manicuring, 
Imported Suits and Novelties. 
Hotel St., Arlington Block, Honolulu, H. I. 


Telephone: 


H. H, WILiLiaMs, 
Manager, 


UNDERTAKING 
and 

EMBALMING, 

TOMBSTONES 
and 


MONUMENTS. 
{ Residencand Night 
Oall, 849 


Nos. 531-5385 Forr StreEzT, HONO LULU. 


All European Co0ds ae 


at Specially Low Prices 


FOR FOURTEEN 


aii RE 2 F 1 We B. 
QUEEN STREFE% 


DAYS: ONLY 


KERR & CO 
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THE FRIEND is published the first day of each 
month in Honolulu, H. I. Subscription rate 
Two Dellars per Year in Advance. 

All communications and letters connected with 
the literary department of the paper, Books 
and Magazines, for Review and Exchanges, 
should be addressed “Rev. S. E. Bishop, Hono- 
Paha, Ee. Te 
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Noble Mission Progress. 


Especial attention is asked to the fine 
report in this issue, by Rey. F. 
upon the splendid progress made of late 
by the churches and people of the Mert- 
lock and neighboring Islands. Tne la- 
bors of our missionaries there and of 
the native teachers trained by them 
have been wonderfully fruitful of spirit- 
ual life, of moral improvement, and of 
the culture and decencies of civilization, 
This work has been going on for about 
twenty-five years. : 

The work in the Ruk lagoon began 
some fifteen years since, and is less ad- 
vanced. It has been hindered by the 


* more warlike and brutal character of the 


\ 


natives. Especially now that peace is 
established by the Germans, progress 
will doubtless be rapid. Our missions 
in Micronesia are most encouragingly 
fruitful. Our churches in America and 
in Hawaii are cheered thereby to in- 
creasing efforts. 

The visit of the little mission schooner 
Carrie and Annie during the past week 
has elicited feelings of pain that so poor 


‘a provision has been made for the.needs 


of the grandly extending work. in 
Micronesia. It is sad to see those sweet 


‘and noble missionary women cramped 


in with their little ones into such poor 
and narrow quarters, for a long voyage. 


Our Bene would be pom to fare so | 


swae Sn 


M. Price | 


‘ 
hardly for a single night. 
can Board are straining to the utmost 
their meager finances to provide for next 
year a comfortable ‘‘Morning Star,’ yet 
one far too small and with 
auxiliary power for the ever-growing 
needs of the prosperous work. We need 
to pray not only for laborers to be sent 
forth into the harvest, but for the open- 


Jing of the hearts and purses of God’s 


people for their support. 
The Protective League. 


This institution has recently been or- 
ganized in Honolulu, with the following 
objects, as stated in Article 2 of its con- 
stitution : 

“To secure the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws for the moral welfare of 
Honolulu, for the cee of children 
and the promotion of public decency, and 
also to exert moral pressure on public 
affairs when necessary.” In short, to 
become a medium through which cases 
of great personal abuse, or suffering, or 
injustice, or public indecency, or other 
wrongs, may be taken up for careful con- 
sideration and help. 

A leading object is the rescue of chil- 
dren from cruelty and subsequent provi- 
sion for them. Such cases occasionally 
occtir, even in our fairly well-ordered 
city. The President of the Society is the 
highly esteemed and prominent citizen, 
W. A. Bowen. * 


Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Board. 


The Woman's Board of The Pacthe 
held its 30th annual meeting on June 4th 
in Central Union Church. Vice-president 
Miss M.A. Chamberlain presided. 
Among the leading exercises were the 
annual reports of the secretaries and 
treasurer; reports from the respective 
heads of Hawaiian, Chinese, Portuguese 
and Japanese work. In the afternoon a 
very concise and complete “History of 
Thirty Years” was read by Mrs. R. W. 
Andrews. 

The Treasurer, Mrs. Dillingham, re- 
ported total receipts forthe year as 
$2,282.80, and expenditures $1,674.80. 
During Mrs. Dillingham’s incumbency of 
30 years, $29,730 have passed through 
her hands. One of the older officials. is 
Mia SS. ise Bishop, who was recording 
secretary for eighteen years, and now a 
ce president. 


She Sisk 


The Ameri- 


too little! 


work of the Board is that 
women, of whom now over 
ten thousand reside in these Islands. 
Mrs. So is the faithful and winning 
worker in this field, supported by the 
Woman's Board. She labors in coopera- 
tion with the very able and devoted mis- 
sionary of the American Board, Miss 
Eliza Talcott, who after most successful 
experience in Japan, has spent more than 
a year in very active labor in Hawaii. 

For over two years Miss Mabel Sunter 
has been employed by the Woman's 
Board in active house visitation among 
Chinese women. 

Mrs. C. M. Hyde, now on the Atlantic 
Coast, was re-elected President of the 
Board. 

After the usual publication of the An- 
nual Report, The Friend expects to pre- 
sent notes of its contents. 


Memoir of Dr. Hyde. 


A leading 
for Japanese 


Charles McEwen Hyde, A Memorial, 
prepared by Ins son, Henry Kiight 
Hyde. Ware, Mass. 


This little book is brief and compact, 
but written with care and completeness. 
[t is a great satisfaction to possess such 
a statement of the earlier life ana ante- 
cedents of our lamented friend, as well 
as of his later labors and experiences. 
His character was a most symmetrical 
one, and his life from early years, one 
of thoroughly ordered efficiency. 

The author has executed his task with 
excellent taste and good sense, and with 
much of his father’s literary skill 
Dedicatery Services of New Germax 

Lutheran Church. 


and beautiful 


This new little chiirch 
is located on Beritania street, a little 
west from Punchbowl street. It was 


built for the Germans of Honolulu by 

the municifieence of Mr. J. F. Hackfeld 
and Mr. Paul Isenberg. The Rev. Hans 
Isenberg came from Kauai to conduct 
the dedicatory exercises, and to instal 
the new pastor, the Rev. W. Felmy, 
cently arrived from Berlin. There were 
present as invited guests the following 


a 


pastors: Rev. W. M. Kincaid of th 
Central Union: Church, Rev. A. E. Cory 
of the Disciples: Church, Rev. Hi. i: 


Parker of KKawaiahao Church, and Rev. 
Mr. Kitcat of the Anglican Church. 
The exercises were conducted in Ger- 
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man, but Mr. Isenberg Ne eee ae an address 
in English, thanking the friends for 
their Christian courtesy and kindness. 

Rev. W. M. Kincaid feelingly re- 
sponded from the platform grasping the 
hand of Mr. Isenberg. He also greeted 
the new pastor, Mr. "Relay. Mr. Tsen- 
berg then installed Mr. Felmy as pas- 
tor, after the rites of the Lutheran 
Church, after which Mr. Felmy made an 
address of some length in German. 

The new church is artistic in form and 
elegantly decorated. An orgain is ex- 
pected from Berlin. 


Western Caroline Missions. 


Report of Visit by Rev. F. M. Price. 

Mr Price was absent from his station 
at Guam for ten weeks. His report was 
written while waiting at Ponape on the 
return home. It is plidressed to the Corr. 
Secretary of the American Board, but 
Ww as first sent via Manila to the Rev. Dr. 

3ingham, by whose favor we are per- 
famed to print it. 


Ponape, March 2gth, 1901. 


vee SMITH, D: D., 
ston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. SmitrH:—I beg to submit 
the following report of our trip to the 
Caroline Islands; 

We left Guam on Capt. Melander’s 
littie schooner, the Tulenkun, February 
15th, and reached Ruk on the 22d. Our 
reception at the Kinamua station was 
very cordial. Both schools sailed out 
in the boat, and greeted us with a song 
composed especially for the occasion by 
Mr. Stimson. On the 25th we started on 
a trip in the lagoon to the various mis- 
sion stations, Kuku on Fefau, Moloue on 
Utet, and Tres. We saw teachers from 
other stations. 

We found a very prosperous work at 
Kuku, where Jonatan and wife have 
made a good impression. There were a 
goodly number of candidates ,but they 
were advised to wait. In the mean time 
Jonatan was advised to give them in- 


struction in special doctrines and prac- 
tices. 


Rey. 


At Mc )loue, we found the work in a 
very sad condition. This was at one time 
the most promising work in the Ruk la- 
goon. It was here that Arkela did a 
marvellous work with the young people. 
One of the brightest girts in Mrs. Lo- 
gan’ s school, with attractive personai 
qualities and an independent singer, car- 
ried into her work an unusual amount of 
earnestness and ability. But her hus- 
band’s fall into sin ruined, perhaps for- 
ever, her bright and promising young 
life, and she is now among the Jowest of 
Ruk women, 


At one time there were 103 pupils in 
the school at Moloue; but two teachers 
failed them after Arkela and Ned were 
taken away, so that now there are only a 
few who are even trying to do right. The 
chief and leading men promised to re- 
ceive another teacher, and we hope a 
brighter day is dawning for these people, 
who have been greatly sinned against by 
incompetent and unworthy men. 

The station at Fanupenges has been 
abandoned, also the one at Lepon, where 
Tim and Fani were. The two are now 
at Lukinafau on Utet, where they are 
much loved. 

The work on Jowtr where Josef was, 
has taken a new start under Amon and 
Alice who are well spoken of. The old 
station at Fanua which Mr. — Snelling 
broke up four years ago, has been re- 
vived under the lead of “Pisalil and Loti. 
Pisalil is the son of chief Noah of Kutua, 
and was married three years ago to Loti, 
a bright young school girl. They are 
doing good work now. 


There is little change in the condition 
of the work on Uman, where Moses is, 
on Sapora of Fefau where Manasa still 
holds the fort, on Fatisan of Tol, where 
Joses and Karoline are at work, and on 
Elin and Rere on Taloao near the mis- 
sion station. Indirectly, German rule has 
been helpful to our work on Ruk, and 
several chiefs are now asking for teach- 
ers since there is no fear of war. The 
training school at Kinamue is consider- 
ably reduced in numbers, and some boys 
that we hoped much from have gone 
astray. /This is inevitable in a change of 
leaders, and no blame is to be attached to 
any one for it. Mr. Stimson is now gath- 
ering from the Mortlock churches re- 
cruits for his school; and if he continues 
in good health, the number of pupils will 
be as large as heretofore; and as it is now 
possible, in the growth of the work, to 
be more particular in making a selection, 
I believe the school will be better than 
ever before. On the whole the Ruk 
work is encouraging and the future full 
of promise. 


On Friday, March rst, we sailed away 
for the Mortlocks, and going southeast, 
visited in turn, Nama, 40 miles irate 
Ruk, Losap and Pis, 10 miles farther on, 
Namaluk, 70 miles farther, Etal, 35 miles 
beyond Namaluk, the Satoan lagoon in 
which are Motr, Kutu, Ta, and ‘Satoan, 
a few miles from Etal, and lastly Luku- 
nor and Oniop, 20 miles beyond Satoan. 
Enthusiastic congregations of from 125 
to 500 people; greeted us on every island. 


We preached to them, examined candi-| 


dates, baptized those approved, married 
waiting couples, baptized infants, cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper, looked into the 
affairs of the churches, and correated 


abuses as far as possible. 
will send statistics. ) 

The trip was very pleasant, with noth- 
ing to mar the enjoyment ,save sea-sick- 
ness. The people welcomed us with 
songs and hearty hand shakes. The 
he rallied round us to a man, and 
all evinced great pleasure at our coming. 
It is six years since my first visit to these 
islands, and my mind continually con- 
trasted the “then” and “now.” I beg to 
call attention to the following points: 


1. Church Buildings.—There are now 
12 churches in this field. Two fine new 
church buildings have been erected since 
my first visit, one at Lukunor, a very 
large stone building, and one at Oniop. 
Both these buildings have foreign board 
floors. Nine churches have been rebuilt, 
enlarged, or otherwise improved. At 
Nama, the building now has a corrugat- 
ed iron roof, and floor of foreign lumber. 
At Losap the building is greatly im- 
proved, having floor and sides of foreign 
boards . At Satoan a large building now 
shelters the congregation, constructed 
entirely of native material. And Etal, 
Motr, Kutu and Ta have made repairs 
and remodelied, so that now they have 
very good buildings. Pis has a very di- 
lapidated house of worship, and Nama- 
luk is but little better. The improvement 
in buildings is almost universal and very 
marked. Two of the churches are now 
purchasing bells. 

2. Improvements in the arts of civil- 
ized life are also very marked. Clothing 
is worn by all, and there is considerable 
taste displayed in ornamentation. ‘The 
girls are wearing prettier dresses, and 
their hair ornaments are more appropri- 
ate. A group of young misses in the 
Motr congregation was especially attrac- 
tive. I have often describea this audi- 
ence in my addresses in the home 
churches, and as I sat before them a few 
days ago, and looked into the bright up- 
turned faces of the boys and girls, and 
recalled what I had said about them, | 
felt that I might have said much more 
than I did. Only, the girls and women 
have discarded the crownlets of deftly 
woven leaves and flowers, and substituted 
circular combs, often embellished with 
red or blue ribbons, and wreaths made of 
bright colored beads. Of course these 
latter are more “civilized” and obtained 
with far less trouble than the old ones, 
but I think I like the wreaths of flow- 
ers better. The improvement in dress is 
especially noticeable in the old people. 
They are neater and cleaner. 

People are putting up better buildings, — 
and improving their homes, and living 
more comfortably than they did a few 


(Mr. Stimson 


-years ago. 


3 In ntelligence. The growth in intel- 
ligence and appreciation of spiritual truth 


‘ 
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aay 


-is most marked, and most delightful. 
Moses said to the people at Motr, “I not- 
iced when | visited you a few years ago 
that when the missionary came and talked 
to you, your iaces were turned away and 
you were looking at other peopie or out 
at the trees ; but now I see your eyes fast- 
ened on the speaker, and your faces show 
that you are interested in what he says.” 
He spoke of the same thing to me sev- 
eral times. It impressed him. 

He said to me “When you and I made 
our first visit here six years ago, two of 
the churches were gone into the heathen 
dance, and the people had lapsed into 
the old heathenism! now these same 
churches are strong, and the people are 
well instructed in the way of life.” This 
did not impress him more than me. 
Everywhere there was evidence of an im- 
proved intellectual condition. In the 
singing and the reading of the scriptures, 
as well as in responses to questions, this 
fact impressed itself upon us. There is 
also an increased eagerness to learn, and 
the schools are better attended. The 
people have caught a vision of better 
things; they have tasted of the good word 
of life, and they can never be what they 
once were. They are not on the moun- 
tain top, but their eyes are turned up- 
ward, and they see, or rather feel, the 
approaching of a better day. 


4. Public Sentiment.—This is the test 
of advance in the work. Nothing perma- 
nent is done until public sentiment is cre- 
ated. Not much need be said about this, 
though there are evidences of an im- 
proved public sentiment in almost every- 
thing affecting the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Certain forms of vice have gone in- 
to hiding. Certan ideals are beginning 
to take definite shape, and higher stands- 
ards of conduct are set up. Polygamy, 
adultery and fornication are disgraceful ; 
fighting and quarrelling meet with re- 
proof. Stealing is intolerable; the use 


of tobacco is a mark of degeneracy ; im- 


_ pure and profane language is rebuked, 
‘and anger is no longer an excuse for giv- 
ing way to torrents of wicked speech. 
Proper marriage is approved by ail, and 
the pure and morally clean home is ap- 
preciated. Public sentiment is far ahead 
of the practices of the people, and takes 
itS start from the church and the teach- 
ings of God’s word. Daily teaching, 
morning and evening public’ prayers, 
singing of Christian hymns (now almost 


their only songs) and the influence of the 


Sabbath day, have all had a share in cre- 
ating a public sentiment which is both in- 
structive and corrective. It is very large=- 
ly this that has held back tine teachers 
from destroying the churches during the 
time of trouble and division among them. 
One teacher said to me “The people have 
never been with us in our efforts to with- 
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draw from the Board.’ This is true. 
For two years the churches have had no 
visit from the missionary in charge, yet 
the work has gone on in the usual way, 
and although some abuses have sprung 


up, there 1s much#to cheer the heart in. 


their present condition. 

5.  Spirituality—The evidence of 
growth along spiritual lines, in love to 
God and Jesus, in earnestness in prayer. 
in appreciation of the spiritual life, is not 
wanting, although not.as marked as we 
would like to see it. It is always move or 
less disappointing when we examine 
them closely in these deeper things. 1 
thought there was more seriousness at 
the Communion service; but in no case 
amounting to tenderness. In some places 
there was levity among the young peo- 
ple. Mr. Stimson contemplates a tour of 
the churches with a week’s service in 
each place, with special reference to 
quickening and deepening the spiritual 
life.’ This will be of great value. I hope 
it may be done soon. 

6. As to the Teachers—tThey are not 
what they ought to be. In some way 
they must be led on to higher things, in 
knowledge and moral and ‘spiritual ear- 
nestness. 

They now all profess loyalty to the 
American Board. The following paper 
was signed by every one of them: 

“We are a!! teachers of the American 
Board. That Board has taught us in its 
school, taken care of us for a long time, 
and been very kind to us from early 
years up to the present time. We there- 
fore enter inte a mutual agreement, and 
with the American Board and all its 
missionaries, that we will always remain 
under the rule of the American Board 
only ; that we will not submit to any other 
person nor follow after him; that we will 
be faithful in the work of this Board 
only, and take care of its property, lands, 
goods, &c. We beg our missionaries of 
that Board to forgive our past offences 
and care for us as they have ever done.” 

Signed by 

Shrima of Kutu, Egra of Motr, Ropi 
of Ta, Joni of Lukunor, Bili of Satoan 
Sami of Etal, Moses of Oniop, Joas, chief 
of Oniop. 

This would seem to settle forever the 
question as to whom these teachers be- 
long. 

7. The Churches as a whole are tn 
good condition.—At Pis, in the Losap 
lagoon, there is the poorest church, be- 
cause they have a very poor teacher. 
There is a very marked improvement at 
Losap, where I located Alpert two and a 
half years ago. He has done well, but 
his wife has fallen, and the work is great- 
ly imperilled. There has been less im- 
provement at Lukunor than in any other 


island: Kutu and Ta have made long 
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and rapid strides forward, and Motr has 
jone wonderful things. The Gospel has 
aad great power over ail the people, the 
iame of Jesus is more than» an empty 
sound in the churches, and you have no 
eason to be ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ in the Islands, for it 1s still the 
power of God unto salvation to every- 
one that believeth. 

8. Individual and special cases.— 
Time and space ’will not permit me to 
speak of individual cases as I would like 
to do. I can mention one or two only: 
You will remember Justinia, who did 
such noble work on Pis as I reported to 
you in ’96-or ’97. It is sad to report 
that after such faithful service she has 
fallen into grievous sin. Her faithless 
husband was the cause of it. He was a 
very vile man and worthless in every 
way. Finally worn out by his unfaith- 
fulness, she left him and married an- 
other man. She came to the service and 
her sad face haunted me. After the ser- 
vice, she came up and took my hand, and 
her first words were, “May I come 
back?” She had left her husband and 
consorted with another man, her husband 
had gone with another woman, and the 
case was dreadfully complicated. What 
could I say to her as she watched my 
face to read the answer before I spoke? 
Poor woman! She found retease from 
her husband but not peace. She was too 
enlightened a woman to be happy in a 
sinful life. She desired to be released 
from her former husband and married to 
the man she is now with. I talked with 
this man. He said he wanted to be a 
Christian. He had a kindly face . Ar- 
rangements will be made to adjust her 
domestic affairs as far as possible. But 
who is sufficient to manage a case like 
this without making any mistake? 


Another interesting case is of Poas, 
the old chief of Ta. In my first report I 
gave an account of this man’s remarkable 
conversion, and his promise to put down 
the heathen: dance on his island. The 
dance was suppressed, and he continued 
in the good way, living consistently, as 
all testified, and encouraging his people 
in good things. 

On this visit I did not see him. His 
son told me that he died very peacefully 
a few months ago. He said that his 
father on his deathbed urged his people 
to support the Christian religion and by 
no means to neglect it after his depart- 
ure. He also told them that the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board were 
their proper leaders, and advised them to 
be faithful to Mr. Price’s teaching. 
“Then,” said his son, “he closed his 
eyes, as if in a peaceful sleep, and with- 
out our knowing it, he was gone.” I 
may be foolish, but I count the privilege 
of having led this old chief to the Savior 
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by personal conversation and appeal, as 
the happiest of my life. Intellectually 
and socially there was no special tie unit- 
ing us, but I truly loved this old man, 
and when | knew that he had yielded his 
life to my Lord’s control, I felt that we 
were united by the tenderest of all ties, 
that of mutual love for our common Re- 
deemer, and mutual interest in the 
growth of His Kingdom, 

The chief of Satoan, Eab, is also dead. 
He is the man, who, after I had preached 
on Sunday morning to his people on the 
Two Ways—of- Life and Death—arose 
and exhorted his people to walk in “the 
way of life’ as it had been pointed out 
to them in the sermon. He lived to a 
good old age, and died in peace—so they 
say. 

REMARKS. 

1. There is a marked increase in the 
material wealth of the people on all the 
islands. This is not due so much to an 
increase in products as to prudence and 
industry in taking care of the wealth 
found on their respective islands, and 
labor to increase the productiveness of 
the land. They are learning the value of 
material wealth. There is no reason, 
therefore, why many of these churches 
should not come rapidly to self-support. 

The Lukunor, Oniop, Satoan, Nama- 
luk, and Nama churches are abundantly 
able to support their own pastors. The 
Nama church does this now in offerings 
for the American Board work. Lukunor 
expended $160 on the church building 
last year, and Oniop spent nearly as 
much—fully as much per member for the 
same purpose. Both these churches have 
ordered bells of the trader. Losap has 
also. spent a goodly sum, and Nama has 
put not less than $300 on its church 
buiiding during the past three years. The 
ability of these churches points to a de- 
sirable end. I speak of this-because I 
so thoroughly believe in this principle of 
self-support, and feel that these churches 
ought to be ted to this state for their own 
good. The amount of money saved wou!d 
be small; but the amount of moral power 
gained would be incalculably valuable. 

2. The rapid increase in the popula- 
tion forces a serious problem upon us. 
What shall be done with the people? 
Christianity has purified the fountains of 
life, and the islands are overflowing with 
babies and children. The German gov- 
ernment will wrestle with this problem. 

Ponape, April 2nd. You will be in- 
terested, perhaps, to hear of the work in 
Ponape, from one not directly connected 
with it. On the 19th of March, Capt. 
Melander dropped Mr. Stimson and me 
on this island and stood away for Ku- 
saie, promising to return in three weeks 
or more, so that willing or not we must 
remain on Ponape for a short time. 


Last Monday,’ March 25, Gov. Hanl 


invited Mr. Stimson and myself to. go 
with him on his steam launch to O-a, 


where Mr. and Mrs. Gray reside. Mr. 


Stimson returned with the governor on 
the same day, but I was glad to remain 


with the Grays until Friday. Such de- 


lightful people they are, and abounding 
in joy in the Master’s service. 


It was a 
constant pleasure to be with them. On 
Friday Mr. Gray took me around to Kiti, 
Henry Nanapei’s place, where we re- 
maigged overt Sunday with Miss Foss and 
Miss Palmer, Mrs. Gray, brave little 
woman, staying at O-a to “hold the fort.” 
We had an enjoyable visit with the ladies 
and with the people. A communion sez- 
vice was held on Sunday, lasting over 
three hours, and although we were tired, 
the people did not seem to be so. 


I have spent a week at the colony, 
made a trip around the island, visited the 
old and new station at O-a, walked ovet 
the ruins at Metalanim, passed several 
days at Kiti, and seen the various places 
where the Catholics, as well as ourselves, 
have work started, and now beg to note 
the following observations: 


1. The population of Ponape has 
been greatly reduced. The governor be- 
lieves that it is a dwindling population, 
save in the districts where the chiefs have 
embraced Christianity. The best esti- 
mates give to the group inside the reef, 
3,200 people. This decimation is due to 
the increase of drunkenness, the stronger 
liquors being drunk, and to social vices, 
which have multiplied since the departure 
of the missionaries. The Governor says 
that the population is now on the increase 
in the Christian communities, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic. 

2. ‘he resources of the island are as 
great as of old, but it is said that the peo- 


land, and that vegetable products are not 
as plentiful as they were when the Span- 
ish came. It is difficult to see why this 
should be so: but it is probable that the 
increase in the price paid for copra, and 
the high wages paid for labor have re- 
lieved the peeple from the necessity of 
raising fruit and vegetables, and as a 
rule the average Micronesian does not 
take kindly to the cultivation of the soil. 
Much land lies idle, overgrown with 
brush, which might be made to produce 
largely if proper work was done on it. 
The German government may induce col- 
onists to come hither and develop the re- 
sources of the country, but that is in the 
distant future, if it ever comes to pass. 
3. The arts of civilized life’ are in- 
creasing here’as in other parts of the 
group, and new and better houses are be- 
ing built. Henry Nanapei’s place is re- 
markable for the evidences of taste and 
appreciation of comfort which its im- 


ple are forsaking the cultivation of the, 


provements display. Being entirely the 
work of a native, it is an earnest of what 
others will sometime accomplish. The 
government stimulates improvement in 
many ways, and Ponape is sure to be- 
come more and more civilized. 

4. The Governor has won the hearts | 
of the people, and seems to be a just, 
kind and wise ruler. He favors the mis- 
sionaries and their work, and, while not 
partial, he shows his sympathy with our 
work. * * * He says he desires all 
resident officials to have their wives with 
them, and he is building comfortable 
houses for them; but some of them are 
single men, and openly immoral—not a 
good example to this people whose pre- 
vailing vice is social impurity. 

5. The reception given to the mis- 
sionaries was cordial, and there is evi- 
dently a growing appreciation of the im- 
portance of their work. Mr. Gray has 
large audiences at O-a, where he is liy- 
ing in one of the church buildings, and 
has a class of more than fifty whom he 
is teaching English. He is very busy, 
and is an indefatigable worker. The 
work will be difficult here, but the Pro- 
testant churches are strong enough to 
exert a wholesome influence on the Cath- 
olics, and no such abuses exist there as 
are said to exist in Guam. Still the old 
heathen dance is being revived, the gov- 
ernor and the Catholic priests favoring it. 
While we were there, one of the old 
teachers, Julius by name, now a Catholic 
teacher of a school, threw off his clothes 
and joined in the old dance in the pres- 
ence of the governor and others of rank. 
It will be seen that the missionaries have 
difficult problems and many subtle foes 
to contend with . 

The religion that imsists on a pure 
morality will not be popular in Ponape, 
while one of an impure morality flour- 
ishes; and there, as here, the Protestant 
following must be small and the growth 
slow. 

This is not different from what the 
Master said it would be, but different 
from what it has been hitherto in the 
islands. The time of testing has come. 
Simple faith in Jesus Christ, and a pure 
life, with the sanctions of the Christian 
Faith, must constitute the great attrac- 
tiveness of the religion preached, and 
not a popular cult. We shall be driven 
to depend more on the Spirit’s aid, and 
work and be satisfied with calling out 
“the elect” from the world. May the 
Good Shepherd cause His sheep to hear 
His voice in the preaching of the Gospel! 

After many trying experiences, we ar- 
rived in Guam April 23d, having been 
absent nearly ten weeks. We are* glad 
to be at home, and hope now to carry on 
our work without interruption. ’ 

“Blessed be the Lord, that hath given 
rest unto his people Israel, according to 
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all that he promised ; there hath not failed | 


one word of all his good promise that 
he promised by the hand of Moses his 
servant.” 

Rejoicing in all the promises of’ our 
God, and especially in the hope of the 
promise of His coming, I remain, Yours 
very truly, 

Francis M. PRICE. 


Martyrdom of Rev. James Chalmers. 


This distinguished missionary explor- 
er and pioneer came to his end on earth 
on April 7th at the hands of cruel and 
treacherous cannibals in central New 
Guinea, who murdered and devoured him 
and three young white missionaries, be- 
sides eleven young native converts and 
students. In the last moments of his 
life, “he made no appeal for mercy, but 
talked to the savages of the future, and 
implored them to seek deliverance from 
their error, through the Word of God.” 
For many years his praise has been in 
all the churches of Oceanica. 

A punitive expedition found bones and 
relics of the murdered missionaries, and 
destroyed a great number of savages and 
their villages. The thought arises, 
would it not be better for the subduing 
and civilizing force to precede the visit 
of the missionary instead of following 
him? For example, how much more 
rapid has been the progress of Christian- 
ity in the Gilbert and Marshall Islands 
since strong governments were estab- 
lished there by the British and Germans. 
Until that was done, the savage lawless- 
ness of the people almost fatally obstruct- 
ed the work of the devoted missionaries. 
But the enthusiastic messenger of Christ 
may not always wait for commerce to 
open the way for him. He, on the con- 
trary, often opens the way for commerce. 
It was well for the pioneer missionaries 
to Hawaii that the Islands had already 
been brought into subjection to the strong 
and safe rule of Kamehameha. 

It looks as jf the zeal of Dr. Chalmers 
for carrying the Gospel to the savages 
had borne him, beyond the due bounds of 
prudence to the disastrous extermination 
of his entire missionary band of whites 
and natives. Such lives are too few and 
to precious to be needlessly sacrificed. 
And there are more heathen subdued and 
open to the Gospel than it is possible for 
all our missionary forces to minister to. 
‘Economy and prudence are called for as 
well as bold enterprise. 


Iwilei Stockade Broken Up. 


By the order of the Executive, the 
concentration of shame at Iwilei has 
been removed. It remains to be seen 
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whether any reasonable efforts of the 
police will avail to stamp out the 
abomination, or whether the pollution 
will only be scattered broadcast through- 
out the city. It is certain that nothing 
can suppress this evil but the most dili- 
gent and determined efforts. The pres- 
sure on the one hand of greed, and on 
the other of irrepressible human passion, 
is tremendous. Yet good men are loth 
to think or say that so foul and infam- 
ous a thing should be tolerated and 
regulated. We are now to see what can 
be done to suppress it. It can’ hardly 
be doubted that in any large American 
city a majority of the voters are in favor 
of regulation rather than of suppression. 
Therefore the law is constantly violated, 
with the tacit consent of the police. 
Will it be so here? 


Alleged Annexation Scheme. 


The -Home. Rulers in the Lower 
House passed a Resolution denouncing 
an alleged proposition to annex Hawaii 
to the State of California as a part 
thereof. They were in a state of high 
indignation thereat, and even denounced 
their absent leader, Judge Humphreys, 
as having gone to San Francisco and 
Washington to promote that project. 
The Senate subsequently declined to 
concur in the resolution, evidently think- 
ing it unwise to make so much of the 
subject. 

Few persons in Hawaii would favor 
so absurd a proposition. The same is 
probably true of the people of California. 
If any citizen of Hawaii has advocated 
it, it can hardly have been with sincere 
public spirit. 


“The Student.” 


We are glad to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of two numbers of “The Student,” 
issued by Mills Institute. It is a very 
neatly printed paper of six pages of the 
size of The Friend, with a few well ex- 
ecuted phototypes. It represents chiefly 
the interests of the Chinese Educational 
work in Mills Institute, but has also an 
outlook for Japanese work. 

The fact is stated that during the nine 
years of Mills Institute “between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred 
young men and boys have been connect- 
ed with the boarding department.” The 
work of this school with its high Chris- 
tian and educational force has assumed 
dimensions which indicate a great future, 
and an important influence upon the 
needed enlightenment of China. 

We append from The Student some 
thoughts of a Chinese pupil of Mills In- 
stitute on 
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“What the Chinese in Honolulu can 
do for China.” 

The Chinese Christians in Honolulu 
can go back to China and help their own 
people to become Christians. It is a hard 
task, indeed, but when we come to think 
of those who had their heads cut off just 
because they wanted to follow Christ, 
we can realize that we are nor doing as 
much as those people. 

The different newspapers is another 
opportunity which or Honolulu Chinese 
have, for these papers enlarge their 
minds and tel! them the daily history of 
the world. Why could we not send some 
of our papers back to our relatives to 
wake them up, so that they may realize 
the importance of inventions, mining and 
various other things which would 
strengthen our country? 

We can also help China-by going back 
and opening schools. Most of her schools 
at present teach only the classics of Con- 
fucius, the history of China and some 
poetry. They have no such courses as 
science and medicine. So here is a fine 
chance for our Honolulu Chinese to do 
something for China. 

Let us all as brothers work together 
in harmony for the up-building of China 
and then the time will come when we all 
shall be happy in our native land and the 
hard laws which have been laid upon us 
shall all be abolished. 

Youne IN. 

May it prove that Young In and many 
others of that school shall develop the 
true martyr spirit for the salvation of 
China. 


Costly Pearl Harbor Lands. 


Our Washington friends appear to be 
surprised at the high valuation placed up- 
on the lands wanted at Pearl Harbor for 
a Naval Station. In fact, no exorbitant 
price seems to be asked for those lands. 
They are now planted with cane, and 
are actually worth from $500 to $1,000 an 
acre for that purpose. If condemned for 
Government use, a jury would doubtless 
so appraise the value of Ford’s Island 
and of the Waipio Peninsula. It was a 
mistake on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment not to have acquired those lands 
for a moderate sum ten years ago. Pos- 
sibly the needed space may be obtained 


on the coral lands below Ewa Plantation, 
though less favorably located than W2i- 
pio Peninsula. The lands for the shore 


‘batteries ought not to be expensive, be- 


ing of little use for any other purpose. 
Unquestionably there is no other defens- 
ible harbor in this group, and few beiter 
harbors anywhere. 
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Record of Evenis. 


June tst.—At the regular Saturday 
evening temperance meeting at Francis 
Murphy Hall, a large gathering enjoyed 
the varied entertainment, President F. H. 
Austin taking the occasion to announce 
his creed. 

2nd.—Death of Jas. H. Hunt, chief of 
the Fire Department, at the Queen’s Hos- 
pital after several weeks’ illness.—Dedi- 
cation of the new German Lutheran 
Church, Beretania street, this city; Rev. 
Mr. Felmy, pastor. 

3rd.—Accidental drowning of a China- 
man in a pool at Ainahau, Waikiki—Ar- 
gument before Chief Justice Frear ir the 
Thurston habeas corpus case. 

4th.—Thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Board; an all day session for 
presentation of reports, election of offi 
Cens} ELC. 

sth—Sudden death, from heart dis- 
ease, of a native agent of the Board of 
Health just after handing in a report.— 
Arrival of the U. S. Fish Commnussion- 
ers, under Dr. David Starr Jordan, for 
the study of the varieties of Hawaiian 
fish—Closing exercises of Kawaiahao 
Seminary. 

6th—Plans are maturing for a “Single 
Men’s Hostelry” of six stories, to occupy 
the Hopper homestead premises, with 
fronts on Punchbowl, King and Likelike 
streets, at an estimated cost of $175,000. 

8th.—The transport Sheridan arrives 
en route for Manila, with a large corps of 
school teachers.—Another social evening 
entertainment at Murphy Hall, the suc- 
cess of which encourages the hope of 
early enlargement. 

oth.—Asai, a Japanese, assails two fel 
low countrymen with a knife, seriously 
wounding one of them.—Stmr. Kaiulant 
has a native boat-steerer killed, on the 
4th inst., at Kukaiau landing, the boat 
being crushed on the rocks. At Hono- 
hina a Japanese sailor fell from the sling 
and broke his neck. 

1oth.—Fifty-two acres of land are 
ceded to the U. S. Agricultural Depart- 


ment on the Tantalus slope for an exper- 
imental station. 

tIth—Kamehameha. Day. Annual 
race day at the Park, and Sunday school 
picnics in various directions. A deputa- 
tion of old Hawaiians decorate the Ka- 
mehameha statue with floral leis—Stmr. 
Colon arrives with another batch of 
Porto Rican immigrants, 767 in all. 

12th—In the Thurston habeas corpus 
“contempt” case, before Justice Frear, 
the sentence was declared void, no legal 
cause for the petitioner’s imprisonment 
appearing on the record. 
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13th—Am .ship J. B. Thomas arrives 


in command of the boatswain, the Cap- 


tain, Wm. Brown, having been lost over- 
board in a gale, April 23rd. 

14th.—A Portuguese stevedore has his 
skull crushed in by a piece of coal from 
the discharging bucket of the Balaclutha. 
—Flag Day; its first.observance in this 
city as a partial holiday and appropriate 
school exercises. 

15th—-Pastors and delegates to the 
annual meeting of the Hawaiian Board, 
at Hilo»return by the Kinau. 


17th.—Oil portrait of the late Chief 
Justice Judd unveiled in the Supreme 
Court room ,with fitting addresses.— 
Fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of ex- 
Gov. A. S. Cleghorn—Annual meet- 
ing of the Sons of the Am. Revolution 
and election of officers. 


19th.—Midnight fire on the bark 
Olympic, from spontaneous combustion, 
causes anxiety and excitement on 
waterfront. Stmr. Hanalei and the Fire 
Department soon subdued the flamc<s, 
with but slight damage.—A horse driven 
to the Pali becomes frightened and 
makes a wild leap with the buggy and 
dashes headlong over the precipice. For- 
tunately the driver and his two compan- 
ions had alighted and were in no danger. 

20th.—High school commencement ex- 
ercises take place in Progress Hail. Dr. 
David Starr Jordan gave an interesting, 
practical address to the graduating class. 

2oth.—Haydn’s Creation was given at 
the Opera House by Prof. F. A. Balla- 
seyus of Oahu college and a corps of the 
city’s musical talent, assisted by. a num- 
ber of his pupils. 
rendered and enjoyed by a fair sized 
audience. 


22nd.—Mrs. Gunn’s class of little tots 
givesan exhibition at the Drill Shed in 
a fancy dress ball which naturally attract- 
ed a “full house.” 

23rd.—The Zealandia, which left yes- 
terday for San Francisco, returns to port 
for further repairs on her boilers —Dr. 
Jordan addressed the Kamehameha pu- 
pils at the memorial chapel on “The value 
of Higher Education—The Automobile 
Co. suspends its service till better bat- 
teries or motive power is secured. 

24th—Commencement exercises of 
Oahu College at Pauahi Hall. Miss 
Ethel M. Damon, of the graduating class 
of eight, delivered the valedictory— 
Schr. Carrie and Annie arrived from 
San Francisco, en route to the Microne- 
sian mission stations with needed sup- 
plies. 

25th—The House waxes eloquent in 
a resolution denouncing the rumored 
scheme of annexing the Territory of Ha- 
waii to the State of California—The 
Sierra arrives from the Colonies. 


the | 


The oratorio was well | 
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26th.—The Sierra departs at noon wich 
one of the largest lists of passengers 
known from this port, taking not only 
j those booked for her but most of the re- 
‘turned Zealandia’s in addition. As she 
left port the Sonoma, from San Fran- 
cisco, came in. 
| 27th.—Loss of schr. Goiden Gate at 
'Awalua, Lanai, reported by wireless 
telegraph; no particulars received. 

28th——A new steam fire engine ar- 
‘rives on the W. H. Dimond for the Ho- 
jnolulu. Fire Department——The Gibson 
Play garden fete at Oahu College 
|grounds, for the benefit of the Y. W. 
C. A., gathered a goodly attendance, but 
frequent showers interrupting the per- 
formance resulted in great disappoint- 
ment, financially and otherwise. 

2gth.—Cruiser Philadelphia arrives 
from San Fiancisco, en route to Samoa. 
—Residence of Mrs. H. Alexander and 
| old Boys’ Boarding School, Makawao, 
iwere destroyed by fire yesterday. 

zoth.—The police authorities exper- 
ience difficulty in their effort to supp-ess 
a gang of Portuguese gamblers near the 
junction of Emma and Punchbowl 
streets. 


BIRTHS 


DI\IOND—On Sunday, June 2, to the wife of W. W. 
Dimond, a son. 

FAGERR«OS- In this city, June 15, 1901, to the wife of 
V.J Fagerroos, a daughter. 

BERGSTR:’M—In this city, June 24, 1901, to the wife 
of J. W. Bergstrom, a son. 


| 
MARRIAGES. 


! DAVIS- KIRKLAND—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Kahului, Maui, on May 31, 1901, by the 
' Rev. E. G. Beckwith, D H. Davis to Miss Jessie 
| Kirkland. No cards. 

O’NEIL—SCH MIDT—In this city, June 5th, by the 
Rey G. L. Pearson, Geo. D. 0’ eil to Miss Emma 
Schmidt. 

KUBEY—ROSENBERG—In this city, June 13 1901, by 
Rey Dr. Pearson, a the residence of Capt. +. L. 
Soule, Bertha Rosenberg of San Francisco. to S. 
Kubey, of this city. No cards. 

NICKLASS—LUTZ—At the German Lutheran Church, 
this city, June 15th., by the Rev. Mr Felmy, Mr — 
Nicklass to Miss Maria Lutz, of Wurtemburg, Ger. 

RA\KIN—DE POI—In this city, June 18th., by the 
Rey. G. L. Pearson, Jno. M. Rankin to Miss Mary 
de Poi, both of Oakland, Cal. 

SEDGWICK—BARROW—At the residence of J. 
A herton Esq., this city, June 24th., by the Rev. W. 
M. Kineaid, Thos. F. Sedgwick to Miss Grace Barrow. 

STRAUM SCR MGER—At the Ingleside, this city, 
June 24th., by the Rev. G. L. Pearson, Andrew i. 
Straum to Mrs. Ura Scrimger. 

MORGAN-FERNBACH—In this city, June 25th., at 
the residence of Dr. J. M Whitney, by the Rev. W M 
Kineaid, G. E Morgan to Miss Grace Fernbach. 


B. 
VANE—GILETTE-—In this city, June 26th., by the Rey: 
W. M. Kincaid, Geo. Playford Vane to Miss Mabel 
R. Gelette, of Oakland, Cal 
DOLLOWAY—BKOWN At Waimea, Hawaii, June 
26th., by the Rey. +. L. Desha, Mr Carl Holloway to 
Mrs. Irene Ii Brown. k 
FORBES—WATSON—At Maunaolu Seminary, Maka- 
wao, Maui, June 27th , by the Rev. E. G Beckwith, 
Wm. J. Forbes to Miss Kate Dalles Watson. 


DEATHS. 

HUNT—In this city, June 2, at the Queen’s Hospital, 
James H. Hunt, age forty-eight 

PERKINS—At San Jose, Cal, June 12, Mrs. A. 8. 
-erkins, wife of Professor Walter Perkins, and 
mother of Philip H. Dodge of Nonolulu 

SMITH-—In this city, June 15, W. A. Smith, aged fifty 
years. 
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This page is devoted to the interests of the Ha- 
Waiian Board of Missions, and the Hditor, ap- 
pointed by the Board, is responsible for its con- 
tents. 


Rev.O.P.EMERSUN - - 


EDITor. 
The Hilo Meeting. 
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One of the most largely attended and 
most successful series of meetings ever 
conducted by the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association was held under the auspices 
of that organization at Haili Church, 
Hilo, during the week beginning June 
6th, and ending June 14th. 

When the delegation arrived there, 
everything was found ready for a most 
hospitable welcome. Rev. Mr.: Cruzan 
of the Hilo Church, took charge-of the 
American brethren at once, having made 
every provision for our entertainment, 
and Rev. Mr. Desha of Haili church, im- 
mediately took charge of the Hawaiian 
brethren as his guests. The Portuguese 
brethren were entertained by Mr. Bap 
tiste, of the Portuguese church, while 
Mr. Gulick arranged with the Japanesc 
friends for the accommodations for the 
Japanese delegates, and the Chinese 
brethren were most beautifully enter- 
tained by the Chinese friends there. 

It was a truly representative body, 
each island having sent its quota of pas- 
tors and delegates for the churches, the 
Sunday schools and the societies 01 
Christian Endeavor. 

The representative body was composed 
of four races, there being present about 
seventy Hawaiians, fifteen whites, seven 
Japanese and six Chinese—three of the 
whites being Portuguese people. The 
entire delegation numbered about one 
hundred; of these sixty-seven were min 
isters and evangelists. This large body 
was daily augmented by the attendance 
of residents in Hilo and vicinity. The 
interest of the audience was at all times 
.deep, and sometimes it rose to positive 
enthusiasm. . lt was the conviction that 
of all meetings of recent years this has 
been the most fruitful, both to the asso- 
ciation in the locality and to the work at 
large. { 

While some were doubtful at first of 
the wisdom of the change in the place of 
meeting, it has come to be the general 
conviction that it was a wise move, which 
may be suggestive of a policy for the 
future. 

The place of meeting was the historic 
church of Haili, which has been repaired 
and beautified so that it is now one of the 
-most comfortable churches in the Islands. 

The meeting was called to order hy 

Rey. J. M. Lydgate, the moderator of the 
previous year. According to the custom- 
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ary rotation, the Island of Hawaii fur- 
nished the moderator and scribe, Rev. W. 
M. Kalaiwaa and C. M. Kamakawiwoole. 
Making up the roll-call and the reading 
of statistical reports occupied most of the 
day. 

An act of justice was performed by 
the association in the restoration of 
Moses Lutera to full standing as a min- 
ister, the title of reverend having been 
taken from him during a period of tem- 
porary insanity . On motion of Mr. Lyd- 
gate it was voted that the second Sunday 
of April of each year be set apart by the 
churches for services commemorative of 
the missionary fathers. 

On Saturday the entire convention and 


‘many friends, including Queen Liliuoka- 


lani, to the number of about 400, went 
on a railway excursion to Kapoho, Puna 
the residence of R. A. Lyman, where 
they were generously entertained by 
their Puna friends. 


A very enthusiastic and successful con- 
cert was given Saturday evening in Haili 
Church, about $200 being cleared to- 
wards the expenses of the convention. 

Sunday was hardly a day for rest, five 
successive periods of services being ob- 
served in Haili church. In the morning 
the Sunday school exhibition was given 
and there was a sermon preached by Rey. 
W.N. Lono; in the afternoon the ordin 
ation of Rev. C. W. P. Kaeo, the blind 
preacher, was a most impressive service. 
followed by the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper; in the evening a large and en- 
thusiastic union service, in which var- 
ious races were represented, took place at 
the church. 

Monday morning was devoted to th: 
introduction and reception of delegates 
-epresenting the work of the Hawaiian 
board among the various races in the 
fslands. This was followed by Treas- 
urer Hall’s annual report, giving the 
wmount of receipts as $31,000, and dis- 
“ursements as $35,000, showing a deficit 
of $4,000, which, taken with a debit bal- 
ance of $3,000 at the opening of the year, 
makes a total debt of about $7,000. Mr. 
Hall tendered his resignation because of 
increasing demands of the board, and of 
his own private business; his resignation 
was accepted with suitable resolutions 
appreciative of his efficient and faithful 
service the past eighteen years, and he 
was retained as a member of the board. 

Mr. Theo. Richards, for like reasons, 
tendered his resignation as president ot 
the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, and Mr. Moses Nakuina wis 
chosen to sticceed him, appropriate reso- 
lutions of regret at Mr. Richards’ resig- 
nation having been passed. 

Mr. Emerson then presented the vo- 
‘uminous report of the secretary, includ- 
ing detail reports of the various depart- 
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ments, showing an ever-enlarging effort 
to meet the needs of our growing popula- 
tion. In the afternoon Mr. Emerson 
was re-elected unanimously to the posi- 
tion of secretary, with the understanding 
that he should be relieved of a consider- 
able portion of the routine office work, in 
order that he might devote more time to 
the work in the field, and Mr. Richards 
was chosen treasurer in the place of Mr. 
Hall, with the expectation that he would 
make a special effort to enlarge the finan- 
cial constituency of the board. 


The association adjourned early to at- 
tend the closing exercises of the Hilo 
Boarding School in the classroom, on 
the lawn and in the shops, where abund- 
ant evidence was given of the efficiency 
of the school. A bountiful luau, fur- 
aished by the ladies of the Haili Church, 
and the reviewing of interesting mem- 
dries of the school, closed a very pleasant 
ifternoon. 


Of the various matters which came up 
cor discussion on Tuesday, perhaps the 
most important was that relating to a 
memorial to the missionary fathers. On 
sehalf of the committee appointed for 
chis purpose last year, Mr. Emerson re- 
ported that this was a matter not to be 
.ccomplished in a single year—that much 
careful study was required on both the 
Gnancial and artistic sides; that not less 
chan. $10,000 would be adequate for a 
atting memorial, and he recommended 
chat collections be taken in all the 
churches for this purpose on Forefathers’ 
Jay, from year to year. 

In the evening the association was en- 
tertained by the ladies of the foreign 
church with a varied program, followed 
oy refreshments. 

On Wednesday a large and represen- 
ative committee was appointed to con- 
sider methods of securing a closer rela- 
tion between all the churches of our 
order, Hawaiian and foreign, and the 
various missions of the board. 

Attention was also given to the need 
of special evangelistic work among the 
Hawaiian churches, and Rev. E..S. Ti- 
meteo was unanimously chosen to this 
work, subject to the approval of the Ha- 
waiian board and his church. 

Rev. S. L. Desha, representing the 
board of trustees of the Hilo Boarding 
School, presented a request that the Ha- 
walian board establish a coeducational 
school on the land now owned by that 
school, and-a resolution was passed ap- 
proving of the project and appointing 
Desha a committee of one to secure funds 


for this purpose. 


The matter of rotation of pastorates 
was discussed at considerable length, 
and the final conclusion was strongly ad- 
verse to any change in this respect. On 
motion of Mr. Lydgate the association 
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approved of the action of the Kauai as- 
sociation in formulating a catechism fo1 
Sunday school use; the Hawaiian board 
was asked to publish the same, and the 
churches were requested to adopt it for 
general use. In the evening the gradu- 
ating exercises of the boarding school 
took place, when diplomas were given to 
two Hawaiian and two Japanese stud- 
ents. 

The association adjourned Thursday 
noon ,to meet next year at Lahaina. 

In the evening the ladies of the Haili 
Church entertained the association most 
pleasantly and graciously with music and 
refreshments, to which there was a 
quick and enthusiastic response on the 
part of the association. The audience 
fairly bubbled over with delight and good 
humor at the sallies of Hawaiian wit and 
pleasantry. The most unqualified praise 
is due to the Hilo people and to the Haili 
and Foreign churches for their generous 
hosnitality and their unfeigned interest ; 
and most of all, to Rev. S. L. Desha, for 
his large faith, persistent endeavor, un) 
tiring industry and rare tact, which went 
a long way towards making the conven- 
tion the great success that it was. 

Rey. Bunji Tsuyumu, minister to the 
Imabari Church, Iyo, Japan, but who 
has been given a vacation of three years 
for study in Union Theological Semin- 
ary, New York, is making a four months’ 
stay in these islands to give his assist- 
ance to the Japanese work. 

Preaching services are to be held every 
night this week (last week in June) in 
this city. Considerable interest is man- 
ifest, fourteen having expressed a desire 


to become Christians and study the Bib'e} 


at last evening’s meeting. Y. P. C. E. 
workers propose to visit every Japanese 
quarter in the city and do personal work. 
Messrs. Okumura and Tsuyama are as- 
sisted by such speakers as Mr. Ishida, 
Mr. Inoue and other Christian Japanese. 
Great good is hoped for from this effort. 
Mr. Tsuyama is to stay about two 
months longer. 


Kusairz, March 27, 1901. 
DEAR Mr. EMERSON. 

I want to thank you sincerely for th 
<enerous help given us by the Hawaiian 
Board for Gilbert Island Teachers this 
year. 

As we haye no more Hawaiian mis- 
sionaries we need more Gilbert Island 
teachers. We can and are meeting th’ 
demand from the training school but th 
Americen Board can not furnish funds t 
support them. We pay the teachers onl 
$35. So you see that $300 given by H 
Board supports nearly nine teachers an 
does a large work. 

I will. have five, or six more well 


trained men ready for next year if funds 
can be found. 


I sincerely hope and pray the Hawaii- , 
us as last, 


an Board will feel towards 
year and send us again the $300. 

We have a large training school, 45 
scholars, three assistant teachers (grad- 
uates). The work is going well in most 
of the islands—some..of them finely I 
think from Mr. Walkup’s report, which 
you will get through Mr. Bingham. As 
there is no Star I have not made a tour 
this year as last, but it is all right; God 
knows best. I am very busy printing. I 
try to reach the teachers by my little pa- 
per if I can’t go to them and that may be 
even better. We are now printing Sun- 


day School Quarterlies, blank church let- 


ters and book reports. 

The Hawaiian Mission Children’s So- 
ciety also sent me through Mr. Hall $50 
for school, which saved me from debt 
this year. Will you please thank them 
for me. I don’t know who are proper 
parties to write to. I should be very glad 
of the same help again. The grant from 
American Board is only $378. We sup- 
port 45 scholars and pay assistants’ sal- 
aries on that. 
school is largely self-supporting, raising 
all our own food and some for girls’ 
school as well. 

Oh how sad money is so hard to raise 
not know the privilege and blessing in 
free giving of life and money. 

I hope Hawaiian churches are pros- 
pering. 

I am yours in Christ. 

J. M. CHANNON. 


The “Carrie and Annie.” 


On the morning of the 24th of June 
the “Carrie & Annie,” under the com- 
mand of Capt. G. I. Foster, arrived from 
San Francisco, having been out 17 days. 
Besides Capt. and Mrs. Foster and child- 


ren, there were aboard Dr. and Mrs. Rife: 


and children. The ‘‘Carrie & Annie”’ is to 
take the place of ‘“Morning Star” No. 4, 
which was sold. She is a staunch schoon- 
er of go tons, having been built in Essex, 
Mass., of seasoned-oiled-oak for the 
Gloucester trade. She was intended for 
a fishing .boat-~to* be - sent ~to the 
“Georges.” 

These Gloucester boats are the finest 
sea boats of their kind. They sail in 
cough water and at stormy seasons. They 
ire built for speed as well as strength, so 
that they may bring their catch quickly 
0 port and put it on the market; hence 
he. Carrie is a fine sailer, and finds no 
rouble, as did the last Morning Star, in 

orking to windward. 

Apropos the sailing qualities of the 
Gloucester boats, we recall the story 


We can do it only because | 


years ago. They were fishing in winter 
‘time, in a landlocked bay where there 
was no port, when a stout northeaster 
came down upon them, ‘with snow and 
isleet. They could not ride at anchor 
and their only hope of escape from the 
‘rocks and breakers of the lee shore was 
in making to windward and clearing the 
headland of the bay, which reached out 
like a great horn to cut off their retreat 
and impale them. The seriousness of 
their position was greatly enhanced by 
the dropping of the mercury below the 
freezing point. Every wave that dashed 
upon them in the storm left its coating of 
ice. Thus their boat was greatly imped- 
ed in its progress through the raging 
waters. The hatches were battened down 
and the splendid boat was given all the 
sail she could stand under. Back and 
forth through that wild sea te crew 
stood to their posts and with numbed 
hands worked the icy ropes and sails, till 
their oil suits were stiff with ice. The 
struggle was kept up for an entire day. 
Slowly the boat crept to windward, mak- 
ing or losing at each tack, till at last, just 
as night was falling, they cleared the 
point by a few yards and were safe in 
the open sea. 

This ability to make to windward will 
stand the “Carrie & Annie” in good stead 
during her trips through the lagoons and 
channels of the Marshall, Gilbert and 
Caroline Islands. Capt. Foster knows 
the good qualities of these Gloucester 
boats, having had experience with them 
in his early life. He does not minimize 
the dangers of the voyage he is about to 
make. Where the Star was wont to go 
with auxiliary steam power he will have 
to go without it, and depend upon skill 
and sails and the good qualities of his 
boat, to make his way safely through tor- 
tuous channels against tides and head 
winds. ‘ 

We have heard him question the wis- 
dom of attempting Ebon channel, which 
is narrow and long and straight to wind> 
ward. Capt. Garland has written on the 


‘chart over against this channel, “Don't — 


attempt it except on slack tide,” and 
Capt. Bray has added “and don't forget 
it 

he Captain is under orders to make 
Kusaie first and land Dr. and Mrs. Rife 
and children and ali supplies destined for 
the missionaries on that island. From 
Kusaie the voyage will continue to Po- 
nape, and thence to Ruk. 

Returning tO Kusaie the Annie makes 
the tour of the Marshall islands. Seven- 
ty days are expected to complete this 
tour, after which comes a tour, of sixty 
days in the Gilbert group. Somewhere 
during these tours, or between them, 


must come a visit to Mr. de la Porte on 


which a Gloucester fisherman told us! Pleasant Island. Then after completing 
° — .. . 3 — ~ wow oe ee eh S w sow «SAG S we sad aie <a aor eng 
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the tours of the Marshall and Gilbert 
Islands, will come the work to be done 
for the Ponape mission, and finally the 
tour through the Mortlock islands and 
the Ruk lagoon. Unless there are later 
orders to the contrary, from Ruk the 
Carrie will sail direct to San Francisco, 
where she will be sold and be replaced by 
Morning Star No. 5, which is now ¢con- 
templated to be a boat of 200 tons. 


The Rapid Transit Electric Railway is 
making great progress, and five miles of 
the road are promised soon to be in 
operation. In February they promised it 
to be ready by April, and we then gave 
them until June. Now there is no reason 
apparent why they should not have their 
cars running by August. 


The old bridge on School street across 
the Nuuanu stream has been removed, 
and a steel bridge of two spans has been 
erected, much wider than the old one. 
This is the first steel bridge erected in 
this city. 


One is surprised to see the length of 
new wharfage already completed by the 
Oahu Railway, amounting to many thou- 
sand feet, and able to accommodate a 
great number of the largest ships. The 
former wharf room of the harbor seems 
likely to be doubled. Great areas of 
swamp and tide land are being converted 
into available dry land by the dredgings 
from the new slips. 


Single Men’s Hotel. 


A truly philanthropic enterprise, which 
will also doubtless be a paying one, is 
that of a building soon to be erected on 
the site of the Hopper residence on King 
Sie between Punchbowl and Likelike 
streets. It will be a fireproof five-story 
structure, with basement and roof gar- 
den. It is intended to lodge 251 single 
men, with the best conveniences and lux- 
uries . Bed rooms will average nine feet 
square. Abundant baths, toilets and 
wash basins are distributed on each floor. 
The great court and roof-garden with 
loggias, afford delightful lounging places. 
Billiard and entertainment rooms are 


supplied, with a large grill room for’ 
Charges will be at the lowest, 


meals. 
rates, for men with small earnings. The 


three street frontages amount to 416 

feet. Cost of building estimated at $175,- 
000. This will be a great boon to the 
young employees of this city. 


Study of Hawaiian Fishes. 


The eminent President of Stanford 


University is now in Honolulu, with a) 


company of associate experts in Ichthy- 
ology, for the purpose of making a thor- 
ough study of the fishes to be found 
around the Hawaiian Islands. Already 
a considerable number of species have 
been found hitherto unknown to science. 
It is well known that our public markets 
abound in many varieties of highly col- 
ored and variegated fish of great beauty. 


that of reproducing on paper the color- 
lings and markings of the various species. 
‘Portable aquaria are also employed to 
| study the habits of the living fish. Among 
the results of the labors of these gentle- 
men will doubtless be an economic one, 
by throwing light upon the means of in- 


iible fishes. 


Progress in Sugar Mills. 


Last month, at Spreckelsville, Maui, 
on the occasion of setting the key-column 
of the new sugar mill, Hon. H. P. Bald- 


win made a short address, premising his | 


remarks by stating that the new mill had 
been christened the “Punene Mill,” 
\that hereafter the plantation would be 
known as “Punene Plantation.” He then 
gave a short sketch of the sugar industry 


on Maui during his early boyhood, stat-! 
ting that many years since, Mr. Beck- | 
| with, a brother of Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
; was sent by a syndicate of Honolulu peo- | 


ple to look up Haiku as a sugar planta- 
tion. Mr. Beckwith carried back to Ho- 


nolulu a glowing report of the possibili- | 
ties of Haiku, but with some hesitation, | 
stated to the directors that his estimate | 
for a mill of the proper size might be! 
deemed by them as rather large, and. 


Part of the work of the experts will be, 


| creasing and improving our supply of ed-! Pe ie. ye 
= P = Pply |to the wrong shop for his inspiration, 


that “news is sin and sin news,” and 


and: 


| 


when asked what capacity of mill would’ 


' good.” 
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be required, he replied that nothing less 
than a mill of at least three and a half 
tons a day would answer, at which the 
hair of the directors rose in horror. “In 
less than one man’s life,’ continued the 
speaker, “we see here today a mill which, 
when finished, will be the largest sugar 


; mill on earth, with a capacity of 500 tons 


per day when fully completed.” 

That ambitious Haiku Mill was estab- 
lished about 41 years ago. It was six- 
teen years before the shareholders re- 
ceived a dividend . It was one of the first 
steam power mills on Maui. - 


Mr. Dooley has been expressing his 
opinions of Rev. Mr. Sheldon’s recent 
venture in journalism. He tells his 
friend Hinnissy that Mr. Sheldon went 


that there is not “anny news in bein’ 
Apparently Mr. Dooley believes 
that the newspaper is an abnormal rather 
than a normal phenomenon of life. 


QAHU RAILWAY & LAND CO. 
ill 


a = oF 


ELLEN 
TRAINS Run Between... - 
HONOLULU, PEARL CITY, EWA 
AND WAIANAE PLANTATIONS. 


TAKE AN OUTING SATURDAYS. 


Trains will leave at 9:15 4.m., and 1:45 P.M. 
arriving in Honolulu at 3:11 p. m. and 5:55 p.m, 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS: 
ist Crass 2np Crass 
$ 5 


Pearl: Cityie, sete vase 75 0 
Ewa Plantation .......... 1 00 75 
WiGRNAOr cine acters atont 150 125 


Importers of Live Stock 


MODERN LIVERY 


and 


BOARDING STABLE 


| MANUFACTURERS and DEALERS IN HARNESS 
WAGON MANUFACTURING and REPAIRING 
BLACKSMITHING and HORSE-SHOEING 
DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN and FEED 
HORSES, MULES, COWS, CHICKENS and VEHICLES 


[HONOLULU STOCK-YARDS CO. 


'W. H. RICE, President. 


{ 


i LIMITED. 


W. S. WITHERS, Manage: 


A 


— 


(, BREWER & CO., Lzs,, 


GENERAL MERCANTILE 
COMMTSSION AGENTS. 
Queen St.. Hor-' ilu, HT. 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 


OeM. Cooke) <-c-222 2-225. so2s-- eet ae = -* President 
George M. Robertson.----. ------------------- Manager 
E Faxon Bishop -.-..------ Secretary and Treasurer 
DIRECTORS: 
C, M. Cooke Geo. R. Carter W. F. Allen 


H Waterhouse 


PACIFIC HARDWARE CO., Ltp. 
Fort St., Honolulu 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 


CUTLERY AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


PLANTATION SUPPLIES, 


Lubricating Oils, Art Goods 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


METROPOLITAN MEAT CO. 
G. J. WALLER, MANAGER. 


SHIPPING AND FAMILY BUTCH- 

ERS AND NAVY CONTRACTORS. 

Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co., and the 
Pacifie Mail Steamship Co. 

No. 81,. King Street Honolulu, H. I. 


JJ OLLISTER DRUG CO., 
Wholesale and Retail 
DRUGGISTS 


and Dealers in Photographic Supplies 
Honolulu, H. I. 


(CASTLE & COOKE, Lt, 
Honolulu, A. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


SUGAR FACTORS. 
Agents for 


The Hwa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 
The Kohala Sugar Co, 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
The Koloa Agricultural Co., 
Lhe Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standar 1 Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
The New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston 
Astna Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
Alliance Assurance Co., of London. 


HAW AIIAN TRUST AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Ltp. 


HONOLULU, H. I. 


Organized for express purpose of acting as 


TRUSTEES, _GUARDIANS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, EXECUTORS, RECEIVERS 
gut FSS. 


Honolulu, H. I. 
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THE 


HAWANMAN ANNUAL 
FOR ™igo1 ! 


27TH ISSUE. 


Ts an Illustrative Number Replete with Valuable 
Historie Information pertaining to Hawai 
for Handy Reference.§ _ 


Carefully revised Statistical and Census Tables, 
Specially prepared Articles on Timely Topics, 
relating to the Progress and Development of 
the Islands. Research and Current History 
concisely dealt with. 


One of the Most Interesting Numbers yet 
Published. Alike Valuable for Home and 
Foreign Readers. 


Nothing excels the Hawaiian Annual in the 
amount and variety of Reliable Information 
pertaining to these Islands. 


* * * * 
PRICE 75 CENTS, MAILED ABROAD FOR 8 CENTS 
44 


THOS. G. THRUM, 
Publisher 


Ei, 0. HALL & SON, 
LIMITED. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SHIP-CHANDLERY, 
HARDWARE 


AND 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. .. 


BEAVER LUNCH ROOM, 
H. J. NOLTE, Proprietor 
TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 
Fort Street, Honolulu, H. I. 


Best Quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers’ 
Articlos, etc., always on hand. 


RosperRT LEWERS F.J. LOWREY C.M. Cooks 


LLEWERS & COOKE, 
DEALERS IV 
LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Office: 32 Fort St. 
Yard: Between King, Fort and Merchant Sts. 


PORTER FURNITURE CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
AND BEDDING. 
Corner of Hotel and Bethel Sts. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets 


Low Prices Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BANK OF HAWAIL Lrv., 


(incorporated under the laws of the Hawaiian 
: Republic.) 


CAPITAL $400,000.00 


—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS:— 
Chas. M. Cooke, President; J. B. Atherton, Vice- 
President; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F. C. Ather- 
ton, Secretary. Henry Waterhouse, Tom May, 
F. W. Macfarlane, E. D. Tenney, J. A. Me- 


Candless. 

Exchange drawn on Wells, Fargo & Co,’s 
Bank, in San Francisco and New York, and their 
correspondents throughout the world. 

Attend to General Banking Business. 

Safe Deposit Boxes rented by month or year. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Ordinary and term Deposits will be received 
and interest allowed in accordance with rules 
and conditions as printed in Pass Books. Copies 
of terms and conditions upon which Deposits 
will be received may be had upon application, or 
mailed to those desiring same. 


FJONOLULU IRON WORKS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MACERATION TWO-ROLL MILLS, 

with Patent Automatic Feed " 


Double and Triple Effects, Vacuurm Pans and 
Cleaning Pans, Steam and Water }ipes, Brass 
and Iron Fittings of all Descripticns, Ete. 

Honolulu, H. IL. 


@ueen: Streets C=) i=.) =F ees 


W. G. IRWIN & CO., 
Fort Street, Honolulu 


SUGAR FACTORS 
AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


FTENRY MAY CO., Ltd. 


Wholesale and Retail 


GROCERS, 
PROVISION MERCHANTS, 
TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS. 


Retail Departments: 


Corner of Fort and King Streets. 
Waverley Block, Bethel Street. 


Wholesale and 
Shipping Departments: 
Fort St., 22 and 92 


Bethel Street. 
Bethel St., 24 and 949 
Wholesale and Shipping Depts., 949 


Telephones: 


CLAUS SPRECKELS & CO,, 
BANKFRS. 


Draw Exchange on the principal parts of the 

world, and transact a general Banking 
Business 

Honolulu, - - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


HOS. G. THRUM, 
Importing and Manufacturing 


STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, _ 
NEWSDEALER, © 


And Publisher of the ‘‘Hawaiian Almanac and 
Annual.” ; 

Dealer in Fine Stationery, Books, Wo: 
and Fancy Goods. , Pr 
FORT wt. ‘Near Hotel St.) HONOLULU. © r 
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Victory of Christianity Certain. 


Lately in The Independent, where one 
would not expect to meet it, a contributor 
was permitted to speak of the Christian 
Revelation and Religion as something 
now past believing, in the present light 
of Modern Science and Modern Criti- 

Gism. There is no doubt that such un- 

belief is now extremely widespread 

among cultivated people, and evén among 

/ many members of churches, who regard 

Christianity as only one somewhat ben- 

eflcentt stage in the mental evolution of 

~ mankind. They regard other religions, 

such as Buddhism, as having equal]! 
authority, that is} none at all. 

Of course, such minds regard as chi- 
merical any expectation that Christianity 
can ever conyert the whole of mankind to 

its belief. They gard the aims and 
~ hopes of Christian Missionaries as vain. 
- They’ are unbelievers. Jesus, of Naz- 
“areth, to their minds, was a wise ard be- 
 nevolent teacher who was slain by bigots, 
and died like other men, but among 
eae ees unfounded myths grew 


to say that of these critics the funda- 
mental rule and canon is, that the mirac- 
ulous and supernatural are impossible, 
and whatever in the Bible implies God’s 
miraculous interposition is therefore 
necessarily incredible, and cannot be his- 
torical. It must be a myth, and is to be 
discarded. 


Therefore the transcendent miracle of 
the ages, the bodily Resurrection “from 
the dead of our Lord Jesus Christ was 
impossible and untrue. Intelligent. sci- 
ence necessarily denies and discards it. 
And with that alleged but incredible fact, 
all Christianity, as an authoritative Rev- 
elation and Religion, disappears. Chris- 
tianity may be useful and beneficent, but 
it is an exploded superstition. It never 
can conquer the world. It suffices to say, 
in passing, that physical science has no 
voice in such a question as this, which is 
wholly beyond its province. Neither 
Physiology nor Biology nor any other 
Ology can indicate whether God can or 
cannot raise a man from the dead. The 
arguments of the critics to the contrary 
are wholly metaphysical, and totally in- 
conclusive. 


The present writer has to say, only for 
himself, that the fact that Jesus rose from 
His tomb on the third day, bodily and 
alive, and that he subsequently ascended 
bodily to heaven, is a fact to his mind 
more absolutely certain than any other 
fact in) history, i believe it? dor cone 
thing, on the enthusiastic testimony of 
the Apostle Paul, who wrote so. fervidly 
of it in Philippiaus 3:10-14, and in’ so 
many other passages. No one can doubt 
the certainty of Paul, nor that he was a 
thoroughly competent witness. And he 
was only one of many witnesses of 
Christ’s resurrection, who gave all their 
lives, and all their inspired force to mak- 
ing that fact known for the conversion 
and salvation of men: 


I know that fact to be true, with an 
absolute certainty that is not exceeded in 
respect to any other fact in the range of 
my knowledge. This certainty grows in 
part out of a long continued range of in- 
ward spiritual experience conforming 
thereto. Now, since the Lord Jesus 
Christ did actually rise from the tomb— 
since he did bodily ascend to Heaven, 
then He is still reigning thete, He is still 
persistently and patiently supervising and 
promoting His avowed design of con- 
quering the world of mankind-to Him- 
self. 


his labor of converting the heattien, in the 
assured knowledge that his risen Lord is 
sending him forth. In his weary labor 
he also knows that the Lord is reigning 
and will in due time give complete suc- 


cess. That Lord is patient; he hastes 
not. He awaits the slow processes of? 
evolution. He has planted the seed, and 


he waters it. But he waits for it to grow. 
As says Isaiah (42:4) “He shall not fail, 
not be discouraged, till he have set judg- 
ment in the-earth; and the isles shall wait 
for his law.” Yes, all the earth shall own 
him Lord, India, Africa, China, Arabia, 
and Persia, every continent. And the 
Isles too shall submit to His law, Hawaii 
and Japan, Luzon and Mindanao, Bor- 
neo and Sumatra, and Madagascar. 
“He shall reign from pole to pole, 
With illimitable sway.” 

Our Lord rose from the dead; he 
reigns; he is with his servants “‘to-the 
end of the world.” We are assured, and 
know no doubts. The star of promise 
leads us on. 
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Great Revival in Tokyo. 


Through the kindness of Rev. O. H. 
Gulick, we have received a most interest- 
ing pamphlet, containing “Incidents of 
the Revival Meetings in Tokyo, Japan, 
in connection with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury special Union Evangelistic Move- 
ment of the Japan Evangelical, Alliance, 
May and June, Igot.’ 

In Toyko, 51 churches. united in this 
movement, including 6 Episcopalian, 16 
Presbyterian, 10 Methodist, 2 Congrega- 
tional and 6 Baptist. There was great 
concord and co-operation of the Evangel- 
ical Churches of the various denomina- 
tions. Thus was proved to the world 
their real unity in Christ, and the spec- 
tacle presented to the people of Japan of 
a great body of Christians at work for 
one common purpose. 

This pamphlet records a large number 
of remarkable cases of conversion, which 
took place among all classes, under a 
manifest special power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The whole number of converts and 
“Seekers” who had been actually enrolled 
as the fruits of this special work is given 
as 5,207. Seventy-four Pastors and 
Evangelists labored in the work, includ- 
ing twelve Foreign Missionaries. The 
number of other special workers is given 
as 360. 

It is hoped and believed that this Re- 
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vival work may extend widely in many 
sections of the Empire. The Mission- 
aries are filled with faith and zeal; the 
pastors are greatly quickened; and we 
know that the Holy Spirit is ready to 
Jend His needed aid. 


Old Memories of Hawaii. 
By S. E. BisHopr. 
(Concluded. ) 


Among the interesting incidents of the 
three and a half years of my boyhood 
spent at Ewa, was a series of visits from 
a large party of Methodist missionaries 
on their way to labor among the Oregon 
Indians. They had come around Cape 
Horn as far as Honolulu, and were de- 
tained here seeking passage to the Col- 
umbia and Willamette rivers. This may 
have been in 1838. Many of them so- 
journed with us at Waiawa for more or 
less time. Two quite’ pretty and lively 
young ladies are rememberéd, who were 
on their way to marry missionaries al- 
ready on the ground. There was also a 
maturer and most agreeable lady, Miss 
Pitman, who was to marry a leading mis- 
sionary in Oregon! A Dr. White, I think, 
was at the head of the party. I believe 
that several of these good people helped 
to make important early history in Ore- 
gon. 

I think that none of the Oregon mis- 
sionaries of the American Board came 
out by this route, nor were their names 
familiar. An exploring pioneer, the Rev. 
Samuel Parker, spent some time among 
us, on his way home, and is well remem- 
bered. The name of their station, Walla 
Walla, was familiar. At that time Ha- 
wali had some commercial intercourse 
with the Columbia River, or ‘“Keomo- 
lewa,” as our natives called it. Some 

“spruce” lumber was imported thence. 
My first taste of an apple was one from 
Oregon in 1839. My father was Eeate, 
iastic in once more tasting the familia 
fruit of his boyhood after 17 years, 
did not relish it.: Landing in Newport, 
R. I., in May 1840, from a six months’ 
voyage in a whaler around the Horn, I 
eagerly invested three cents in four rus- 
set apples. After biting into two of 
them, I threw the whole over a fence. 
But I had been for several weeks lux- 
uriating upon luscious oranges bought in 
Pernambuco for 25 cents a hundred. 
However, I failed to appreciate the finest 
apples, peaches, or plums until after the 
long sharp cold of winter. I longed for 
sugarcane, bananas, and melons. By 
February apples began to taste good. 

To my own mind the most exciting 
event of that Ewa period was the arrival 
in May 1837, of the “Mary Frazier,” 


if 


with a great reinforcement of new mis- 
sionaries. There was a company of thir- 
ty-four persons, including five ordained 
men, nine teachers, one physician, and 
one secular agent, with their wives, be- 
sides two single ladies. Five of those 
families, Bailey, Castle, Cooke, Johnson 
and Wilcox, became permanently identi- 
fied with these Islands. The others had 
all left in less than twenty years, except 
Miss Lucia Smith, who became the sec- 
ond wife of Rev. Lorenzo Lyons. The 
venerable Edward Bailey, who was the 
youngest man of the company, is their 
sole survivor, at the age of eighty-seven. 
Such a large and strong accession to our 
already most successful but much over- 
worked mission, was a cause of the ¢reat- 
est gratification and exciteinent. The as- 
signment of these new people to their 
various stations much prolonged ‘he 
work of the General Meeting. of 1837. 

Of the five ordained men, none proved 
to be of more than average ability, ex- 
cept the Rev. Thomas Lafon, M. D., who 
had great natural force of mind and char- 
acter. He was a product of the great 
Revival and Anti-Slavery movements of 
those days, and had himself set free his 
inherited slaves. Dr. Lafon was an en- 
thusiast in anti-slavery matters. Lic 
found much fault with our old mission- 
aries for not paying fixed wages to their 
ohuas, or servants. He denounced it as 
a form of slavery. My parents felt that 
to be unreasonable, as our servants were 
envied by/alk the common people for their 
advantageous and coveted positions. The 
zealous Doctor’s expostulations so pre- 
vailed, however, that from that tinie on, 
the missionaries paid their servants fixed 
wages. It is probable that Dr. Lafon’s 
Zeal for freedom may have somewhat 
contributed to hasten the emancipation 
of the Hawaiian makaainanas trom serf- 
dom, and their°endowment with their ku- 
leana allotments in fee simple a few years 
later. 


Dr. Lafon returned to America in four 
or five years, afterwards becoming emi- 
nent as a very benevolent medical prac- 
titioner. Among the fruits of his stren- 
uous influence here was the strong op- 
position which he enlisted among our 
missionaries against the compromising at- 
titude of the American Board towards 
what the Abolitionists denounced as tlic 
“hellish sin of slavery.” In the course of 
a few years this led to the withdrawal 
from their connection with the Board, of 
the Revs. Reuben Tinker, and J. S. 
Green, and of Dr. Lafon himself, all o% 
them among our best missionaries. They 
felt unable longer to receive pecuniary 
support from a “Board so implicated with 
the sin of slavery. Only Mr. Green found 
means to maintain himself in the field; 
the other two good men left the Islands. 


annie alent sone 
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The consciences of the rest of the mis- _ 


sionaries failed to be awakened upon the 
subject enough to make them abandon 
their work. : 


I here pass on to record what. I can 
recall of the greatest event of those days, 
and one that did more than any other to 
give permanent shape to the subsequent 
history of Hawaii. That was the in- 
tense and pervading Religious Awaken- 
ing of the years 1838 and ’39. To enter 
very deeply into the tremendous tide of 
feeling which enveloped and uplifted the 
whole nation for many months, was not 
possible at my age of eleven, with my 
nearly entire ignorance of the native lan- 
guage. There was a great multiplica- 
fio of religious meetings, attended by 
enormous congregations. Our great 
church on the hill would hold 1,000*peo- 
ple, with 400 more standing in the en- 
circling verandahs. It finally became 
necessary to cover the north side of the 
church yard with a lanai, which woud 
seat 6,000 people. 
this space was well filled, the preacher 
standing near the church door, so as to 
be heard by those sitting inside of the 
church. 


One Sunday morning, before the re- 
moval to out-doors, an impression still 
vivid was made on my mind by a strange 
intensity of tone, and exaltation of feel- 
ing in my father in his pulpit. Ordinar- 
ily he had no forcible eloquence, his 
usual manner being rather mild and col- 
loquial. On this occasion, he was entire- 
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On several occasions © 


ly carried out of himself, and spoke in — 


an impassioned strain of intense fervor, 
finally calling out in a strange thrilling 


tone to the crowd of sensual sinners be- 
fore him, “U’oki! u’oki” (Stop! stop!) IT 


have always felt that he was for the t me 
a veritable prophet, uplifted above his 
human capacity by a supernatural inspir- 
ation. I*have many times afterwards 
witnessed such a Divine afflatus taking 


possession of preachers in times of Re- 
vival, when the Holy Spirit was present. 
At similar times it has — 


in great power. 
been my own experience to be in the 
same way uplifted quite out of my usu- 
ally inefficient delivery, and to be swept 
torward upon a Divine tide which seized 
upon hearers and preacher alike. 
siipernatural and divirfe character of the 
phenomenon is matter of personal con- 
viction and certainty. 


During those marvellous months, that 
strange and wonderful mental and spir- 
itual uplift prevaded the whole Hawaiian 
nation to its remotest extremities. Every :) 
missionary experienced it in his own field — 
and his own spirit. The revival spread 


like a fire from island to island, e+ a ase 


ing the whole people. 
hational Pentecost, 


It was aver: 
in which hundr 
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1,200 at a single service. 
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to Christ, with intense manifestations of 
feeling. In my father’s great congrega 
tions, such emotional excitement was not 
attended by any outcries or noisy expres- 
sion, but there was much weeping, as | 
recollect it. As I recall those days, I d 
not seem to have participated in the pop- 
ular excitement, except as a much inter- 
ested childish spectator. My mother 
seemed much troubled about my “hard- 
ness of heart,” which was mere juvenile 
incapacity. Four years later in Roches- 
ter, I became intensely wrought upon 
under the preaching of Finney. 


A very notable incident of those days 
was my father’s administration of bap- 
tism to four hundred converts on one 
Sabbath morning, the ordinance occupy- 
ing two hours’ time. Each person re- 
ceived a Christian baptismal name, at- 
tended by the application of water to the 


forehead. There had been a thorough} 


preliminary organization of the 400 peo- 
ple into groups of ten or twelve each. 
Each group was in charge of a luna, who 
held a list of their names in the order in 
which they sat. These forty groups oc- 
cupied a large space in the great lanai. 
The pastor moved ainong them with an 
attendant deacon carrying the font, 
sponge being in the minister’s hand 
When he approached a group, they knelt 
down before him. Taking the prepared 
list, he named them in succession, apply- 
ing the wet sponge to the forehead of 
each person when named, thus: “John, 
Zebedee, Martha, Timothy, Dorcas, &c. 
1 baptize you all (oukou apau) into the 
name, &c.” Generally each convert had 
selected a Bible name for himself, the 
pastor correcting any injudicious choice, 
stich as Iscariot, or Herodias, or Beelze- 
bub. 

_ The ordinance was deeply impressive, 
and was witnessed by 6,000 people from 
Waianae and Ewa. In his parish of 


' Hilo, the Rev. Titus Coan used muc! 


less ceremony in ddministering baptism 
to over 5,000 persons in one year, and tc 
He .sprinkle« 
each group witha brush as a_ whole 
without calling off their individual names. 
It might have been impossible to reac! 
the whole 1,200 by any other method. 
How the twelve apostles and their help- 
ers baptized three thousand disciples on 
the day of Pentecost we arte not told. 


- After witnessing that two hours’ sprink- 


ling of four hundred, I hope my Baptist 
brethren will exercise charity towards 


some incredulity on my part about the 


three thousand Jews having been im- 
“mersed in one day. To have immersed 


his four hundred, would probably have 
_ exceeded any of my father’s fairly good 


organizing capacity, without some sac- 


_rifice of decorum, such as making them 


dive off a bank, a score at a time. How 
‘Ae he 


Peter managed it, if not by sprinkling, 
must be guessed at, subject to reasonable 
imitations of propriety. It would seem 
as if the method of applying the water 
of baptism must allow of much latitude. 


It had always been the practice of 
the missionaries in Hawaii to enforce a 
probation of six months upon candidates 
for membership in the Church, before 
their admission by the rite of Baptism. 
During that probation, they were known 
as “poe Hooikaika,” or strivers. Usually 
many of them would fail to stand fast 
through the six months without lapsing 
into the prevailing sin of unchastity. 
During this Awakening my father, like 
most of his brethren, did not deviate from 
the old rule as to probation. I believe 
that Mr. Coan and Mr. Lyons baptized 
their converts very promptly, and exper- 
ienced much falling away in consequence. 
The records show that those two ardent 
souls baptized as many converts as all the 
rest of the missionaries together. For a 
whole generation those two churches of 
Hilo and Waimea held precedence among 
the Hawaiian churches in strength and 
activity. 

From the time of his entrance in 1835 
upon missionary labor in Hawaii, Titus 
Coan had shown exceptional spiritual fer- 
vor, combined with 
manner. He would. anywhere have 
proved an evangelist or revivalist of un- 
usual force. When he first arrived at 
Honolulu in 1835, he held meetings with 
us children of the older missionaries, 
which are recalled as very moving and 
winning. We youngsters used to hang 
upon Mr. Coan’s words, and formed a 
deep personal attachment to the new mis- 
sionary. Three of the older ones made 
public profession of religion in 1836, in 
consequence. I later became aware how 
the rugged old Calvinistic theology had 
served to impede my natural spiritual de- 
velopment, and to discourage a free child- 
like taking hold upon the lovely and gra- 
cious Divine Power. But the fault lay 
in the strenuous and ungracious home 
teaching, and not in Mr. Coan’s attrac- 
tive invitations. 


I think that the older pioneers of our 
Mission had but limited experience, if 
any, of the intense Revival activity which 
so roused and multiplied the American 
churches between 1825 and 1845. Those 
devoted and faithful fathers, however, 
laid deep foundations. In their second 
decade there came to them, bringing 
fresh spiritual fire from the great Finney 
revivals, such men as Lorenzo Lyons, 
Sheldon Dibble, Reuben Tinker, Lowell 
Smith and Titus Coan, men who abound- 
ed in the divine afflatus, and spoke 
straight to the hearts of the already list- 
ening heathen. Thus, from diligent early 


seed-sowing, and. later divine watering, 


a rarely winning} 


Oy, 


burst forth the great Awakening of Ha- 
wail, which revolutionized the life and 
thought of the old sluggish, sensual, 
childish heathen race, and lifted them all, 
people and chiefs, up to a new and ex- 
alted plane of hope and purpose. It was 
this spiritual revolution of the Hawaii- 
ans, which made not only possible, but 
inevitable, the immediately following po- 
litical evolution, in which the serfs were 
freed and endowed with lands, just laws 
were enacted, Royal power limited by a 
liberal Constitution, and Representative 
Government established. All this was 
accomplished by the cordial cooperation 
of Monarch and Chiefs, within less than 
ten years after the great Revival. That 
was the turning point in Hawaiian his- 
tory. Having been effectually Christian- 
ized by their great Pentecost, and imbued 
with pervading and reverent moral sen- 
timent, the Hawaiians spontaneously pro- 
ceeded to seek organization under civil- 
ized law and order. The great religious 
Awakening of 1838-9 was thus the de- 
cisive shaping of Hawaiian political life. 
It rendered Hawaii thenceforward the 
bright center of Christian Civilization in 
the Mid-Pacific. That Civilization had a 
vitality and strength that surmounted the 
efforts of later degraded monarchs to re- 
suscitate the old heathen idolatty and 
despotism. 


In closing these reminiscences of my 
days of childhood, mention needs to be 
made of the remarkable concentration of 
spiritual force which I witnessed in the 
“General Meetings,” which were held 
yearly in Honolulu, to which all the Mis- 
sion families gathered. Their daily ses- 
sions were held during from four to six 
weeks of each year in the old school 
house which still stands in the rear of Ka- 
waiahao Church. Often some forty or 
more of the missionaries besides their 
wives “were present, as well as many of 
the older children. As a boy I was often 
present in those meetings, with deep in- 
terest in many of the discussions. Much 
business was transacted relating to the 
multifarious work. and business of tlie 
Mission. New missionaries were to be 
located, and older ones transferred. Ex- 
penditures upon schools, printing, dwel- 
lings, etc., were decided on. Assignments 
of work were made in translating, revis- 
ing, and writing books. Annual reports 
to the American Board were agreed up- 
5n, including advice upon changes of pol- 
cy and management. 


While serious differences of opinion 
would arise, and warmth of discussion 
»ccasionally appear, [ think it never grew 
to bitterness. There always. prevailed a 
spirit not only of forbearance and har- 
mony, but of very warm fraternal affec- 
tion. Stch is my recollection of what I 
heard and saw, The general impression 
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continues very deep upon my memory, of 
a lofty and profound spiritual enthusiasm 
which pervaded all the conference and 
counsellings of this noble band. They 
were ardent believers in the conversion 
of the heathen to Christ. They felt a 
great courage in witnessing the wonder- 
ful work going on in their churches. They 
had a very fervent faith in a coming tri- 
umph of the Gospel in all heathen lands. 
The business of their Lord and His Gos- 
pel stood supreme in all their thoughts. 
In the expectation of His victory they 
were hopeful, joyful, ardent and fervent 
in spirit. 

That old school house witnessed many 
rare hours and days of most consecrated 
and blessed conference, which deeply 
stirred even our childish minds and spir- 
its. Memory has doubtless retained chief- 
ly what was best and highest. It is re- 
membered as a living realization of the 
hymn: ; 

“To each the soul of each how dear; 
What tender love, what holy fear! 

Their ardent prayers together rise, 
Like mingling flames in sacrifice.” 

In November, 1839, at the age of near- 
ly thirteen, I left this scene of high mis- 
sionary activity, to embark on the whaler 
“William Lee,” ‘for a voyage of six 
months to the United States, where I re- 
mained twelve years, taking College and 
Seminary courses, and returning again 
around the Cape to Honolulu with my 
wife after more than thirteen years’ ab- 
sence. We hope to celebrate our golden 
wedding ten months hence. 

(Ghe- End.) 


Hawaiian Board’s Appeal. 


Theodore Richards, treasurer of. the 
Hawaiian Board, has just sent out cards 
to people in Honolulu interested in the 
most worthy work of that society. The 
card is an appeal for money to carry on 
what the society has mapped out and 
spaces that are to be marked by those 
favorably disposed are marked all the 
way from fifty cents to $20. Of course, 
this does not restrict anyone to the last 
amount named. These interesting sta- 
tistics, bearing directly on the work of 
the Hawaiian Board, are printed on the 
card: 

There are 67,486 Japanese on the Isi- 
ands. 

There are 29,834 Hawaiians, besides 
part Hawaiians, who will always deserve 
much credit at our hands. 

There are 28,926 Chinese, by registra- 
tion who have done much to make Ha- 
waii what it is commercially, as have also 
the 17,000 Portuguese (and over) whe 
have come to stay. 

Accompanying the card is the follow- 


ing: 


Most of these are working for us.. 
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[ August, 1901. 


Perhaps your name is on the church 
list. (If it is, nothing more need be said 
—you are committed in His Name to 
such a cause as ours)—but if not, this 
appeal can be stated—states itselfi—on 
purely business grounds. The cause of 
civilization—the comfort of these Islands 
as a residence for ourselves and children 
—depends on Christian work. 

Get your children interested. A good 
habit is as strong as a bad one, and the 
habit of systematic giving is none too 
common; people don’t readily acquire it 
when they are middle-aged. Link a 


some hope for them and for him, too. 


Y. W. C. A. House Warming. 


The new home of the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association was a busy place 
on the afternoon of the 17th ult. with 
some 500 guests. The rooms are in the 
upper story of the Boston Building. Mrs. 
Brown received, assisted by Mrs. H. 
Waterhouse and Mrs. A. B. Wood. 

Noon lunches will be served daily to 
the women workers of the city. 


Honor for Henry Waterhouse. 


Mr. Henry Waterhouse of Honolulu 
attended the Jubilee Convention of the 
Yonug Men’s Christian Association in 
Boston. It was held from June 11th to 
18th, and was attended by delegates from 


child’s interests to missions and there is| 


ult. Mr. Woolley addressed a large aud- 
ience in Central Union Church, whose at- 
tention he held by profitable instruction 
and abundant wit and humor. His theme 
was “The Duties of Citizenship.” — 

| Our own belief is that prohibition of 
the sale of intoxicants can be effectually 
enforced only by communities of limited 
extent, where a decided majority exists 
in favor of such prohibition. We favor 
Local Prohibition. National Prohibition 
by U. S. law, seems to us chimerical, and 


harmful, because it will leave the traffic. 


practically unrestricted. Unless the local 
communities will unite to prohibit, it is 
better to have “High License,” as in Ha- 
waii. 

We strongly favor the Local Prohibi- 
tion movement inaugurated here by Dr. 
Chapman. Auxiliary also to Temper- 
ance Reform is the Murphy movement, 
now in active operation here. We see 
little hope for good in any schemes of a 
National Prohibition Party. Still, it 
must benefit us to think more about our 
duties and opportunities of service as cit- 
izens. 


Two Eminent Citizens Gone. 


The past month has witnessed the 
passing away of two of Honolulu’s most 
prominent citizens, both by the sudden 
stroke of apoplexy. 

Mr. Paul Neumann had long been a 
leading legal practitioner, formerly in ac- 


all parts of the world, but especially from tive public and political life in California. 


England. Sir George Williams, the 
founder of the Society fifty years ago, 
was present. 

Mr. Henry Waterhouse was chosen 
Vice President. He himself explains it 
very modestly as follows: 

“T afterwards found out that the peo- 
ple in the States, having heard of the 
kindly treatment that has been given to 
the soldier boys while passing through 
here, both coming and going to Manila, 
had determined as a compliment to the 
people of the Islands to elect one of their 
delegates to the position. The compli- 
ment was not a personal one, you see, 
but was intended as a tribute to the Chris- 
tian kindness of the people of the Ha- 
waiian Islands.” 

Mr. Waterhouse has for some years 
been the Vice President of the Hawaiian 
Board of Missions, which expends $36,- 
000 per annum. 


Hon. John G. Woolley. 


\ 


Honolulu has enjoyed an interesting 
visit from Hon. J. G. Woolley, who was 
a year ago the candidate of the National 
Prohibition Party in the United States 
and received some 200,000 votes for 
| President. On the afternoon of the 14th 


He had been deservedly trusted as a legal 


adviser by Kalakaua and Liliuokalani, to — 


whom his counsels are known to have 
tended towards moderation. 

Mr. William C. Wilder had long been 
the able and successful head of Wilder 
& Co., and a leading business man of this 
city. He was for some years President 


of the Senate under the Republic of Ha-— 


wail. 
Both these men are greatly missed and 
lamented. 


The Strange Woman. 


Lately calling here on their way to- 


Japan was a noted siren of rank, with a 
fool in her clutches. Whereat the Ha- 
waiian Star, after citing a list of baleful 
historical beauties, moralizes forcibly as 
follows: 

“Tt is a list of extraordinary beauty, of 
brilliant talent, of exquisite taste in dress 


according to the age in which each lived. — 


But it is a list of dead men’s bones, mur- 
der, poison, ruin, suicide and all kinds of 
horrors. It is a list of false ideals and 
ruined hopes. Curious that what seems 
a God-given gift should prove ‘so fatal, 
should be but the apples of Sodom, the 


ee 
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-to the Legislature. 
- lot of men there without any experience 
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Dead Sea fruit, so fair to the eye, and but 
dust and ashes in the mouth. 

“Let all of us who have good, pure 
homes, and who may be bothered about 
the “res angusta domi,’ the means of 
carrying it on, thank God that it is pure 
and good, and that even poverty can give 
true happiness which wealth and vice 
cannot.” 

The wise man said “Her house is the 
way to hell, going down to the chambers 
of death.” 


Legislature Adjourned. 


The First Territorial Legislature final- 
ly closed its labors on the 29th July, after 
passing an Appropriation Bill which has 
become a law. The amount appropriated 
for the expenditures of two years from 
July Ist is $3,523,530.52. 

We append the opinions, as to the 
character and conduct of this Legislature, 
of the ablest and most experienced mem- 
ber of each House, as reported by the 
Hawaiian Star: 

Representative A. G. M. Robertson 
says: “I admit that the Legislature ac- 
complished very little, but when the 
Home Rulers attempt to lay the blame 
for it on our side they are not doing the 
square thing. The cause of failure was, 
first, the lack of leadership among the 
Home Rulers; and, second, the presence 
in the Legislature of men without legisla- 
tive experience or ability. While the 
Legislature was a failure, I think that the 
country got about as much out of it as it 
might have expected. Very little can be 
expected of a judge who knows no law; 


- very little of a department head who has 


had no experience in the business of his 
particular line. The same may be applied 
The people put in a 


and without the ability to carry them 
through. ; 

“As for the House, I wish to deny em- 
phatically thatthe Republicans obstruct- 
ed any sensible measure of the Home 
Rulers. On the other hand I, personally, 
and every othet member of the party 
gave them the benefit of our experience. 
This was particularly true of the first 
weeks of the regular session when we en- 
deavored in every possible way to keep 
the Home Rulers on an even keel and to 
work with them. They themselves were 
at sixes and sevens all the time on ac- 
count of a lack of leadership and were 
floundering around all the time from a 


pure lack of common horse sense.” 


Senator Baldwin says: “Twenty-one 
regular bills and two appropriation bills 
were signed, and they cost nearly $100,- 
ooo. If that is not failure, I don’t know 
what failure is. The trouble was the in- 


_ experience of the Home Rulers in legis- 
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lative work. I noticed this most in com- 
mittees. They appeared to be afraid of 
us and tried to go it alone. Naturally 
they wound up in all sorts of trouble. 
Finally they began to realize that we 
knew what were were about and were 
proceeding on the correct lines. But then 
the session was about over. The failure 
was due to the inexperience of the Home 
Rulers and their distrust of the men who 
could and would have helped them out.” 

The sum of the matter is that the very 
ignorant and incompetent native major- 
ity of voters, animated by hostility to the 
whites, elected a set of incapable and in- 
experienced legislators, who wasted about 
one hundred actual working days, mostly 
in fruitless haranguing and disputing. 
The fault is in Congress which extended 
the franchise to persons ignorant of any 
language except the Hawaiian. 


Sad Disaster. 


Many of our Christian and mission- 
ary people lately took much satisfaction 
in meeting Mrs. Zabriski and daughter 
of Flatbush and Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
were nearing home from a two years” 
tour around the globe. Now the tidings 
come that on July 6th, these two ladies 
while visiting the Yellowstone Park, both 
fell into one of the boiling mud _ pots. 
They were submerged nearly to their 
waists, and so injured that recovery 
seemed impossible. One’s sorrow and 
horror at such disaster and suffering be- 
comes deep when one has met and felt 
esteem for the sufferers. 

Mrs. Zabriski’s son, a physician, who 
had been escort on the long tour, separat- 
ed from her in San Francisco, as if feel- 
ing that all perils of the journey were 
past. 


- Doubtful Evidence. 


Our new Federal Judge Estee, is, no 
doubt, a sound jurist, and one who de- 
sires to execute justice. Yet much indig- 
nation has been expressed against Judge 
Estee and his Prosecuting Attorney 
Baird, for their ignominious discharge 
of a jury on account of their acquittal of 
Captain Sodergren on a charge of abuse 
of sailors, in the face of much testimony 
of sailors against him. The jury included 
several well-known and highly esteemed 
citizens. They simply did not believe 
that the sailors were trying to tell the 
truth. These gentlemen undoubtedly 
knew a great deal more about sailors 
than did the Judge or his Attorney. 

On the other hand, in the cases of 
Chinese claiming to have been born here, 
Judge Estee exhibits a remarkable dis- 
trust of Chinese testimony. He is very 
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much better acquainted with Chinese as 
witnesses than he is with sailors. We 
personally had some acquaintance with 
sailor-men forty years ago, and believe 
that they are now more largely composed 
of the lower classes of Europeans than 
they were then. We are certain that their 
testimony against officers is to be re- 
ceived with much distrust. Judge Estee 
will do well to exercise the same caution 
in dealing with such witnesses as with 
Chinese, or he will needlessly distress 
well-meaning ship-masters and officers 
and hamper commerce injuriously. The 
sailor is sadly in need of greater protec- 
tion, both on land and at sea. But his 
own reckless character renders his pro- 
tection difficult. Courts need great sagac- 
ity in dealing with him. 


Grand Jail Delivery. 


Judge Gear of the First Circuit Court, 
has delivered a decision, which, if carried 
out, sets free 24 of the worst criminals 
in Oahu Prison. Four are for the crime 
of rape, and five for murder in the first 
and second degrees. The reason for 
their release is a technical one, that they 
were convicted under the old Hawaiian 
law, by a majority of nine or more of 
the jury, and not by the entire jury, 
which-is contrary to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. That Constitution, Judge Gear 
claims, went into effect with the New- 
lands’ Resolution in 1898, by which Ha- 
waii was annexed. The Supreme Court 
of Hawaii had held that such effect did 
not take place until the Territory was or- 
ganized by the Organic Act of 1900. 
Gear now interprets the recent “insular” 
decisions of the U: S. Supreme Court as 
reversing that of the Hawaiian Court. 
Perhaps the latter court may take fresh 
action on the subject. Meantime ‘we 
laymen are hardly entitled to any opinion, 
however sorry we may.be to have such a 
gang of murderers and burglars set at 
large. 


Record of Events. 


July 1st—Dr. H. C. Sloggett succeeds 
Dr.-G 1B. Cooper as President of =the 
Board of Health.—Mission schr. Carrie 
and Anme sails for Micronesia with her 
several passengers and needed supplies. 
—A bicycle collission on Emrna street re- 
sults in the death of one rider, a Japan- 


ese. The reckless scorcher was arrested 
and subsequently charged with man- 
slaughter. 


2nd.—Sudden death of Paul Neumann, 
the prominent lawyer and “genial friend 
of everybody,” from paralysis of the 
brain; aged sixty-two years. The Court 
adjourned out of respect and offices 
closed at noon, and the funeral service at 


likely, justified in. this, .He is probably] 4 p. m., held at. the Masonic Temple, -was 
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largely attended—The Hopper home- 
stead is to be Rescue Home for Women, 
under charge of the Salvation Army. 

3rd.—The Attorney-General enters a 
nol. pros. in the case of Editor Smith 
on an indictment for perjury—Ed Pol- 
litz, the visiting San Francisco broker, is 
investigating the field, having a Iocal re- 
finery scheme in view to utilize the en- 
tire product of the islands. 

A4th.—The day we celebrate” was not 
observed with Honolulu’s usual patriot- 
ism, the old timers stepping aside to give 
the boasting new comers a chance to 
show how it should be done—and they 
did nothing. The principal event of the 
day was the boat races at Pearl harbor, in 
which the Healanis won against the 
Myrtles in both the senior and junior 
contests. 

5th—Bar Association and Court pay 
tributes to the memory of the late Paul 
Neumann and pass resolutions to be 
spread on the Court records. : 

6th.—Word received of serious fire in 
the cane of the Ookala and Kukaiau plan- 
tations, which started on evening of the 
ard inst., destroying some 295 acres; the 
result of carelessness of a native. 

7th.—Fire discovered at 5 a. m. on 
bark C. D. Bryant, at the Irmgard wharf. 
The Fire Department and the tug Fear- 
less responded to the alarm and by stren- 
uous effort had it under control by Io a. 
m. Much cargo damaged. During the 
excitement of discovery several of the 
crew left the vessel, taking their effects 
with them, refusing to render any assist- 
ance. whatever. Subsequently four of 
them were placed under arrest charged 
with refusing duty.—Murder of a Jap- 
anese reported from Kau, Hawaii. 

8th.—Internal revenue officials report 
having registered 28,920 Chinese 
throughout the islands, of which 13,576 
are in Honolulu, with 3,907 more on 
Oahu outside this’ city—Summer School 
opens at the Fort street edifice, with a 
goodly attendance of teacher-pupils. 

toth—Chamber of Commerce joins 
with the Merchants’ Association to test 
the constitutionality of the income tax, 
sworn returns for which must be filed by 
the end of the month—Am. bark St. 
Jamies, coal laden, reaches port dismasted 
of all her light spars. 

11th.—Another pali accident ; the force 
of wind at the gap tearing a buggy from 
the horse and harness and dashing it 
against the cliff—The Hamakua fire is 
raging in the forest, doing a vast amount 
of damage owing to their dry summer.— 
A party of brokers and capitalists leave 
for a visit to the McBryde estate-—Fuji- 
hara, the Japanese under sentence for 
murder, breaks jail at Hilo—Death of 
Hon. W. C. Wilder from a stroke of apo- 
plexy experienced on the 9th inst, 


12th—Unexpected arrival of the Sier- 
ra from San Francisco.—Sad news re- 
ceived of the death, in New York, of 
Mrs. Saml. Parker—Funeral services of 
the late W. C. Wilder from the family 
residence. A large»gathering of citizens 
paid their last tribute of respect; inter- 
ment in the Nuuanu Cemetery. 

13th.-—Fair and luau at the drill shed 
for the benefit of the new Catholic chapel, 
St. Augustine’s, at Waikiki, is largely at- 
tended and results in the net sum of 
$1,704.—Paia plantation has another cane 
fire, of 40 acres. 

14th—Residence of G. Cordes, at Ka- 
lihi, totally destroyed by fire, with all its 
contents—McBryde investigation party 
return with glowing gaccounts of the 
plantation’s condition and prospects. 

15th—The legislature ‘at last gets 
through the appropriation bills, though 
some important omissions will require a 
supplementary act. 

16th.—Condemnation suits are entered 
by the U. S. Government for Pearl Har- 
bor properties for suitable land for its 
naval station—A busy steamer day.— 
Dr. David Starr Jordan departs for San 
Francisco, having made a shorter stay 
than was expected —Carnegie 1s appealed 
to in behalf of the public library of this 
city. 

17th—A Chinese taro planter, in Ma- 
noa, is found, brutally murdered—The 
Y. W. C. A. have a “house warming” in 
their new found “happy home’ in the 
Boston building.. 


2ist—Dr. G. C. Adams of the’ First 
Congregational Church of San Francisco, 
exchanging with Rev. W. M. Kincaid, 
preached morning and evening at Cen- 
tral Union to large gatherings—Col. 
French of the Salvation Army occupied 
the pulpit at the M. E. Church.—The re- 
cent Y. M. C. A. convention, at Boston, 
was reported on by Mr. H. Waterhouse, | 
one of its vice-presidents, at the regular | 
service of the Association. 


22nd.—The Fire Claims Commission 
already have demands filed amounting to 
over $2,000,000. : 

23rd—tThe transport Grant and the 
Nippon Maru arrive together from San) 
Francisco; Minister Conger is returning 
by the latter ship to his post at Peking. 

24th.—Important real estate sale of. 
Widemann Estate properties, most of 
which was bought by several of the heirs! 
at good figures, though under expecta- 
tions. 

25th—Deputy Sheriff Chillingworth 
captures two illicit stills at Kalihi, and 
arrests five persons implicated in the bus- 
iness. 

26th.—Wireless telegraph reports the 
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but the ship had to be abandoned some 
three miles below the point.—An em- 
ployee of the Electric Light Company 
gets a 2,000 volt shock from a wire by 
accidentally connecting the circuit, se- 
verely burning the hand and being 
knocked senseless, but fortunately for a 
short time only. 

27th.—E. F. Hornef, a jeweler, is re- 
ported missing—A fifteen year old 
daughter of Mr. Givens, alone for a short 
time, is found dead in her room from a 
pistol shot evidently fired by herself, 
whether accidental or otherwise is not 
known. : 

28th.—Rapid Transit Company make 
its first trial run of a car for a few blocks 
very satisfactorily. 

29th—The Legislature completes its 
supplementary labor on the Unpaid Bills 
Appropriation and adjourns, at last. 

30th.—Reception of welcome at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Whitney in 
honor of their son, W. L. Whitney (te- 
cently returned) and his bride. 

31st.—Transport Thomas arrives with 
an army of some 500 teachers, en route 
for Manila. Several more educators join 
the ship at this port—Last day of in- 
come tax returns make a rush day at the 
Assessor’s office.—Trial trip of “Rapid 
Transit cars to Punahou gives satisfac- 
tion to officials and a large party of in- 
vited guests. 


BIRTHS. 

McNICOLL—In this city, June 30, 1901, to the wife of 
G.W. MeNicoll, a son 

LINCOLN—At Naulehu, Kau, July 8, 1901, to the wife 
of L. Q. Lincoln, a son. 

ROBINSON—In wenlo Park, California, July 12, 1901, 
to the wife of Aubrey Robinson. son. . 

MOORE-—In this city, July 28, 1901, to the wife of A 
H. Moore, a daughter. 

BARRY--In this city, July 23, 1901, to the wife of 
WP. Barry, a daughter. : 

DERBY —In this city, July 30, 1901 to the wife of Dr. 
A.J. Derby, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


SLEMONS- URDICK—In this city, June 9, 1901, at 
the residence of A B. Woods, Nuuanu avenue, Rev. 
G. UL. Pearson officiating, Harry \\axwell Slemons 
to Miss Laura Lee Burdick, of Sturgis, Mich 

BROOKS-GERTZ--\t Waialua, Oahu, July 4th, Miss 
Ada M. Gertz to Mr. lrancis May Brooks. 

SCOTT-McINTYRE-—In this city, July 23. 1901, by Rey, 
W. 8. Rice, Andrew Scott, of Dawson City, to Miss 
Isabella A. McIntyre, Honolulu. 

HANNA-CLARK—At St. Andrews’ Cathedral, this 
city, July 1st, by the Rt. Rey. Bishop Willis, Mr. 
Gus. N Hanna to Miss Alice Clark. 

DeCEW-CROSS—In this city, July 3 1901, by the Rev. 
H H. Parker, T. Leslie de Cew to Miss Annie Cross 

KENT WELL-HOLT—At the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Panopolis, L. K. 
Kentwell to Miss Anna K Holt. 2 

M \CON \CHIE-FRIIS -In this city, July 28, 1901, by 
the Rev. W H. Rice, David B. Maconachie to Miss 

lorence Friis 

A-C 1-BLACKSTAD At the residence of Mr. J. Asch, 
in this city, July 24,1901, by the Rey. W. M. Massie, 
Julius W. Asch to Miss A. E. Blackstad. 


DEATHS 


BLAKE-—In this city, July 14, 1901, Charlotte K , 

wife of Henry Blake, of Koloa, Kauai. Sister of 
H., R.N and E. §. Boyd, Mrs. George Robertson, 

Mrs. R. Mossman and rs. D Kaleialii. 

SMITH—In this c'ty, July 29,101, Edna Wall, infant 
daughter of Mr.and Mrs F.C Smith. 

MACMILLAN—In ‘vakland, June 24, 1901, Margaret, 
wife of Hugh Macmillan, formerly of Honolulu, a 
native of England, aged 51 years and # months. 

NEU ANN—In this city, July 2, 1901, of paralysis of 
the brain, Paul Neumann, aged 62 years; a native of 

russia. 


Am. bark Empire on fire at Mahukona, SMITH= Found drowned \July 1..100) i 


Hawaii, with cargo of coal from: New- 
castle. Stmr. Kinau tried to render aid,; 


aui, Jas. Smith, a team luna of Wailuku plantation, 
aged 52 years, F - 

ILDER At his residence. this city, July 11th, of 
apoplexy, Wm. C. Wilder, aged 66 years. ; 
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Mr. Theodore Richards, the Treasurer 
of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
and its Board, has issued a striking card 
by which he is trying to make better con- 
nection between the work of the Board 
and those who ought to give to it. The 
people to be helped are 67,486 Japanese, 
29,834 Hawaiians, 28,926 Chinese and 
17,000 Portuguese and some other im- 
portations not mentioned. 

The workers to be supported—you 
know some of them; and the givers—do 
you not know some of thenr also? 

With the card Mr. Richards issues an 
appeal based on church relations, busi- 
ness grounds and on the training of the 
children in systematic giving. On “Bus- 
iness Grounds” he writes, “The cause of 
civilization—the comfort of these islands 
and a residence for ourselves and child- 
ren depend on Christian work.” 


Rey. E. S. Timoteo, late minister of 
Kaumakapili church, has resigned his 
pastorate to take up evangelistic work 
under the direction of the Hawaiian 
Board. He was appointed to the position 
at the meeting of the Hawaiian Evangel- 
ical Association held in Hilo, an appoint- 
ment which he has received in the past 
for several successive years. Till now it 
has not been thought best for him to give 
himself entirely up to this work. But his 
services in the past, though fragmentary, 
have been so helpful that now there 
seems to be a warrant for its continuance 
throughout the entire year. 

He goes into the work of his choice 
with peculiar qualifications for it; a vet- 
éran, not a novice. 

It is probable*that his work will begin 
in the district of Kohala. 


The New Kaumakapili Ministers. 


Last Sunday, July 28th, Kaumakapili 
church took action in calling two min- 
isters to take the place of Rev. Mr. Ti- 
moteo, who has resigned to become an 


evangelist under the direction of. the 


Board. 

The venerable Waiamau, a former 
minister of the church, was asked to pre- 
side and two names were proposed for 
the consideration of the church, those of 
Rey. W. N. Lono and Mr. H. Poepoe. A 
ballot being taken it was found that Lono 
was elected, he having 26 votes and Poe- 
poe 24. The church members, so evenly 
divided and favoring separate candidates, 
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were advised to unite in a call to both 
candidates, Lono to be the senior pastor 
and Poepoe the, junior. This they eas- 
ily consented to do, and a committee was 
appointed to extend the calls and to ar- 
range for salaries. 

The church seems united and pleased 
and the future is hopeful. 

Lono is at present the minister of the 
Kekaha church in North Kona, Hawaii. 
He is easily one of the wisest and most 
eloquent of the native pastors. He was 
for years a missionary to the Gilbert 
Islanders and was much beloved by them, 
returning home on account of ill health. 
Mr. Poepoe, but lately a student in the 
N. P. M. L., is a growing man. 

aa) 2 Gleiaa 

On Sunday, the 2ist of July, the 
church at Waianae held its quarterly S. 
S. exhibition. It was a pleasure to find 
a, full house and participate in such a 
harmonious service. Under the wise 
leadership of Rev. Mr. Kaaia the troubles 
in the church seem to have been healed. 

These Sunday School exhibitions are 
being ably conducted by Mr. Moses Na- 
kuina, the general S. S. superintendent 
of this part of the island. In his work he 
is greatly assisted by Mrs. Nakuina, his 
energetic and efficient wife. 


Lutera, pastor of the Gilbert Islanders 
living at Lahaina, writes that they are 
preparing to dedicate their new chapel on 
che 28th (July). The work of construc- 
ion, painting, etc., was done mainly by 
Lutera himself aided by his parishioners. 
The story of this faithful worker among 
the Gilbertese on these islands is told be- 
low. 


Work Among the Gilbert Islanders i. 
Hawaii. 


There are two settlements of Gilbert 
Islanders in the Territory which are 
specially provided for by this Board, with 
pastoral care by those speaking their own 
language; one is located at Lahaina on 
the island of Maui, and the other is in 
this city. 

Pastor Lutera, who has spiritual 
charge of the colony at Lahaina, is a man 
of large experience with this people. 
During several years of residence in the 
Gilbert Islands as a missionary, he ac- 
quired a fluent use of their language and 
had his sympathies thoroughly enlisted 
by them. In 1891, on account of the 
failure of his wife’s health, he returned to 
Hawaii, and ever since, with the excep- 
tion of a temporary pastorate at Napoo- 
poo, Kona, Hawaii, and a short period of 
nervous trouble and mental aberration, 


following his wife’s death, he has been a 


‘faithful worker for the Gilbert Islanders 
resident here. 


His first work was done in Pahala, 
Kau, where, in addition to his other 
duties, he tenderly cared for about forty 
Gilbert Islanders. For three years since 
his recovery he has been caring for the 
colony at Puunoa, Lahaina, where there 
is a church building set apart specially 
for their use. This structure wnen allot- 
ted to them was in great need of repair, 
later it became untenable. Lutera then 
set to work to raise money for the neces- 
sary outlay of rebuilding. About $100 
were collected, additional lumber was 
bought and he and his people took down 
the old structure and put up a new one 
in its place. Much credit it due to this 
little company of Christians for what they 
have done. During Mr. Lutera’s illness, 
when he was considered insane, his title 
to the order of the ministry was taken 
from him, but it is our opinion that the 
‘ime has fully come when it should be re- 
stored. 


Our other mission to this people is 
located in this city, quite a colony of 
them are living on the sea-wall on the 
east side of the harbor, where they have 
built a rude structure for purposes of 
worship. Charles Isaiah, a Samoan, a 
resident of this city and married to a Gil- 
bert Islander, has for some time been a 
leader among them. Last November he 
was commissioned by us to be our mis- 
sionary to them. He is a capable man 
and has done good work. He reports a 
congregation of seventy, about four-sev- 
enths of whom are women and girls. 
They attend Kawaiahao Church Sunday 
mornings and in the afternoon they have 
their own service, with Isaiah as leader. 


Week-day services are also held. 
Twenty-three of this company of Chris- 
tians are members of Kawaiahao Church 
and are regylar attendants at its meet- 
ings. Eight children have been baptized 
and the Sunday school numbers about 50. 
This community, though living in pov- 
erty, is industrious. The chief industry 
is hat-braiding. Out of their small earn- 
ings they have made generous contribu- 
tions to Kawaiahao church and to their 
brethren in Lahaina for the church build- 
ing newly raised there, and have also con- 
tributed to this Board. Our missionary 
to them should be liberally supported and 
encouraged in his good work. For many 
years this people has had the affectionate 
supervision and care of Dr. and Mrs. 
Bingham, who now, in their impaired 
health, cannot do what they have done in 
the past. 


Atuona, (Id. of Hiwaoa, Marquesas) 
The 27th May, Igot. 
Dear Mr. EMERSON: 


Greetings to you. I write to let vou 
know of the illness of my father, Rev. Z. 
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Hapuku. Because of his indisposition 
he has asked me to do this. 

It is some little time since we have 
heard from you but we trust you have not 
forgotten us. 

Father is afflicted with an influenza, 
from which many of the people of the 
island are suffering. He is an old man 
and is ready for the call of God at the 
time of His own choosing. He is heing 
treated by a French physician. As yet 
my father’s general health does not seem 
to be broken. We trust it is but a teni- 
porary feebleness from which he may re- 
cover. 

He has kept up his work wonderfully 
well; reaching out in his visits quite a 
distance over the island (Hiwaoa). 

I will close with sending you the greet- 
ings of my father and mother and hus- 
band, John Kekela—indeed we all unite 
in sending you our loving greetings, from 
Emere, daughter of Rev. Z. Hapuku. 


Later intelligence received on the 31st 


ult. announces the death of the venerable 
Missionary Hapuku. 


Peace With God. 


On the glassy sea of green, 
Flooded with God’s noontide keen, 
Can there be for sin a screen? 
Omnipresence none can flee; 

Flight from God to God must be. 


Evermore with God must I 
Dwell in strife or harmony ; 
Evermore my changeless past 
Gaze on me from out the vast; 
Thou art first and Thou art last! 


Oh! if now before thy face, 

In thy brightness I had place, 

With the past unscreened from Thee, 
Thou from whom I cannot flee, 
How could peace abide with me! 


Since from Thee in heart estranged, 

If this instant I unchanged 

Were in heaven; Thou, God, dost know 
Highest heaven were deepest woe, 

I and it are variant so. 


God, O God, Thy likeness give, 

In and of Thee let me live; 

God, O God, for sin atone, 

By Thy love awake my own: 

I must face Thy great white throne. 


Christ The Power of God. 


Christ did not come so much to give 
a theory of life as to give life itself. He 


came to be Himself the new Center for 


the affections of humanity, the Founda- 
tion for its faith, the Conqueror of. its 
mortality, the Opener of the eternal 
gates. 


Life, not the mere teacher. He came not 


He was the Resurrection and the 
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to develop the race but to recreate it. It 
is hardly correct to say that he put a 
fresh force at its centre unless it is 
understood that He Himself is the force. 
And the result has been that today mul- 
titudes have a more exulting faith in His 
Personality, in His Presence, in His 
power, than ever Napoleon’s legions had 
in his. For the whole Church for nine- 
teen hundred years bears witness that 
through Him we have access in one 
Spirit to the Father. By His incarna- 
tion, by the triumph of His perfect right- 
eousness over the power of evil, by His 
Resurrection and His Ascension, He cre- 
ated a new order into which we may 
enter, an order which exists independent 
of our will. Entering to that order we 
have an immediate, personal, and direct 
knowledge of the Divine object of faith; 
entering that order we receive the be- 
ginnings of that communion which will 
endure through the eternal ages of tile 
life of Christ in God. We obtain a direct 
vision of the glory of Christ, we know 
the exceeding greatness of the Divine 
power which raised up Christ from the 
dead. We find Christ directly in the 
pages of the Gospel as the Church will 
find Him to the end of time, for the 
Church. receives the things of the Spirit 
of God while outsiders count them fool- 
ishness. To deny this is to call the long 
story of God’s grace a dream, and to con- 
test the incontestable sign.” —W. Robert- 
son Nicoll. 


a a 


Good Traits of Chinese in Hawaii. 


Mr. J. W. Girvin writes in the P. C. 
Advertiser of July 6, of the many excel- 
lent qualities of the Chinese residing in 
these Islands. We quote with hearty ap- 
proval, the following paragraphs: 

“The natives took kindly to the Chin- 
ese, who appeared to learn the Hawaiian 
language with great facility. They made 
good husbands and fathers and in many 
instances had large families. Being great 
lovers of children, especially boys, they 
denied themselves much in order to send 
their children home to China to be edu- 
cated, and to support the grandparents. 
Tt was the rule to send the children home, 
and where an exception occurs it is prob- 
ably accounted for in the extreme pov- 
erty of the individual. Today there are 
hundreds of Hawaiian born Chinese liv- 
ing in China. 

“Tt is generally admitted that the Isl- 
ands are much indebted to the Chinese, 
who through their industrious habits have 
redeemed land that for years had fallen 
into disuse and made it rent and tax pro- 
ducing property. As the natives dimin- 
ished in numbers and taro lands dried up 
for lack of use the Chinese leased them 
and turned them into rice patches. Also 


‘er care, or lack of care. . diets 


many lands that were but tule marshes 
from time immemorial have by'them been * 
reclaimed and made productive. As na- 
tive labor gradually died out Chinese 
were brought in to take its place, and 
probably it is largely owing to them that 
the Islands ccctipy the position in the 
sugar world that they do. 

“We meet them in all walks in life, . 
sometimes at the top of the ladder and 
again as the vilest of the vile. They are 
Christian clergymen, teachers, doctors, 
merchants, sugar barons, goldsmiths, 
artisans of every description, gardeners, 
hucksters, fishermen, laborers, and with 
the exception of lawyers I think they run 
the gamut of all professions or trades. 
We have seen one of them carry off the | 
prize for the best essay in English, we 
have seen them lead in athletic sports, and 
we know of their success as merchants 
and importers. If it were not for the vile 
habits of gambling and opium smoking, 
acquired by the lower orders prior to 
coming to the Islands, and for which 
they are frequently punished, they would 
be deemed the most law-abiding people 
amongst our polyglot population. ‘There 
is an innate respect for maintaining their 
commercial good name found amongst 
the Chinese that has never been attrib- 
uted to:any other race. * ame 


“No people understand better the mot- 
to ‘that in unity is strength’ and the thou- 
sand and one small companies which have 
been formed amongst them for carrying 
on every possible enterprise, legal or il- 
legal, attests the fact. A people who in- 
dividually endeavor to get their money's 
worth will not give way to dissipation. It 
is rarely an inebriated Chinaman is seen. 

“Their charities are as broad as their 
peregrinations and these extend to every, 
valley on the Islands. There are several 
éleemosynary societies among them to 
whose attention any particular case of ™ 
distress is brought and these invariably . 
look into the matter and the party is ~ . 
either assisted to return to China or his 
immediate wants relieved. The penal 
contract laws of the late Hawaiian gov- 
ernment were seldom called into action 
through the refusal of Chinese to fulfill 
their agreements to labor, and invariably 
when such was the case it was found that 
the laborer was being imposed upon by 
some one having a little brief authority, 
or through some misunderstanding. Em- 
ployers of labor invariably speak of the 
Chinese as the best and most desirable — 
class of labor, who once having knowing- 
ly entered into an agreement carried it __ 
out to the letter.” a ae 

It is especially noticeable that Chinese © 
fathers are apt to raise large families of 
children, where most of a Hawaiian 
father’s children would die from improp-— 


a. 
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Telegram Brutally Interpreted. 


The notorious Russo-Chinese horror at 
Blagovestchensk in Manchuria 
explained: 


“General Gribski, it will be remem- 


bered} was in charge of Blagovestchensk | 


in August, 1900, when that city was at- 
tacked by Chinese bandits from Aigun 
who from the opposite side of the Amur 
fired on the Russian city. The presence 
in their midst of a large body of peace- 


able Chinese was regarded by tne Rus-| 


sians as a grave peril, and instructions 
were asked from St. Petersburg. 

“The now historic telegram 
Chinese across Amur” 
St. Petersburg, and, during the tempor- 
ary absence of General Gribski, the mes- 


sage was literally interpreted by the Chief! 
of Police, whose bloodthirsty Cossacks | 


gathered the Chinese together, men, 
women and children, to the number of 
nearly 5,000, and literally flung them in- 
to the water, none of the Chinese escap- 
ing.” 

To “fling into the Amur,”. certainly | 
did not literally. interpret “fiing across,” 
which evidently meant “forcibly and sud-| 
denly to transport across.” 


Dr. Starr Jordan’s Work in Fish. 


Dr. Jordan reports as follows: 
“During the time the’ Fish Commis- 
sion has been here it has captured 235 


kinds of fish. Color notes have been 
made of twenty of these, so far. Of the 
different fish we have caught, seventy 


are new to science. ‘Thirty-five of these 
were found in the waters of Honolulu 
and twenty of Hilo. Something like fif- 
teen were found to be common to both 
places.” 

Dr. Jordan has gone home, but the fish 
commission continues its work. Import- 
ant publications may be expected to fol- 
ow, | beautified with colored plates of 
many of our variegated fish. 


Successful Brickyard. 


The brickyard in operation for a year 
past over two niles up Nuuanu Road, 
below the Emma Place, seems to be a 
complete success, the bricks sustaining 
the heaviest testing pressures. The out- 
put is becoming -very large. The local 
‘deposit of brick-clay covers many acres 
- to great depth. 


Oahu Sugar Co. has just launched a 
huge scow or pontoon go by 45 feet. It) 
has four railway tracks, to carry 24 one 
cars. It is designed to convey the sugar 
cane grown on “Ford’s island in Pearl 
harbor across one mile Of lagoon to the 
tracks of the Oahu Mill. A good tug 
will be needed to tow the pontoon. 


fh 


is thus; 


Fling 


was wired from! 


There appears to be a definite plan to 
extend the Electric Road now running 
two and a half miles up Pacific Heights, ' 
to Tantalus. . 
tion with the Government and the Bishop 
i Estate who own valuable lands back of 
Pauoa Valley, suitable for cool moun- 
tain residences. These lands at a height 
of 1,200 feet or more, can be reached by 
extending the present track along the 
western precipices of Pauoa, and around 
the high upper lands of the valley, tor an 
additional distance of three and a half 
miles. It is a delightful prospect, that 
sometime next year we may be able so. 
easily and cheaply to slip up into those 
cool mountain recesses. Good for Desky! 


i 


Pearl Harbor Activity. 


The United States has instituted suits. 
against several large estates and corpor-}| 
iations, for the condemnation of lands at 
Pearl Harbor, which are required for the 
uses of the intended Naval Station. Near-. 
ly 800 acres are called for, all of it lying 
adjacent to) the Bast Loch. The govern-, 
ment occupation of these lands is appar-| 
peachy soon to begin. It is also under- 

stood that operations are near at hand! 
}upon the dredging out of the Bar, and! 
opening the Harbor entrance. Perhaps 
we shall next year begin to see large) 
ocean steamers entering Pearl Harbor. | 


—— | 

Coolness of Hawaii. | 
| While men struck down by heat were 
dying by hundreds daily in New York 
and Chicago, Honolulu has experienced | 
no marked increase of summer heat. Our| 
climate is tempered by a cool dScean cur- 
rent, while the Atlantic States are reap-| 
ing the oven-like heat of a deforested | 
country laid bare to a burning sun. Here) 
go° are nearly unknown. 
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This scheme is in coopera-: 
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The coarse but kindly features of the 
aged Mary Mahia, pictured in the dd- 
vertiser, with her great shock of white 
hair, remind one of old days at Kailua. 

A finé “three story brick yblocls is 
planned for the north corner of Fort and 
Beretania streets, with 125 feet frontage 
on Beretania and 11 on Fort. There will 
be seven stores below and _ thirty-six 
rooms on each of the upper floors, suit- 
able for offices or for lodgers. 


The daily consumption of soda water 
in Honolulu is estimated at 25,000 bot- 
tles, or $1, 250. a day. Several people 
make money in the business, and injure 
no one by it. 

The Rapid Transit Co. have made a 
few short trial trips with their new cars 
with entire success, as reported. They 
expect to begin regular trips in a few 
days over the four miles from Punahou 
to Wyllie Street. 

It is learned that more than one year’s 
delay in their plans was caused by a ser- 
ious defect in their franchise which had 
to be remedied, while ws secret. 


Ofae RAILWAY & LAND ( CO, 


Trains Run BE TWEEN. ei 
HONOLULU, PEARL-CITY, EWA 
AND WAIANAE PLANTATIONS 


TAKE AN OUTING SATURDAYS. 


Trains will leave at 9:15 a.m.,and 1:45 Pp. m. 
arriving in Honolulu at 3:11 Pp. Mm. and 5:55 p.m. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS: 
ist Cuass 2np Cnass 


RearliCubyaentaete ne eos, ae. $ 75 $ 50 
Hwa Plantation .... ..... 1 00 75 
_ Waianae SS Ua aR aa 1 50 15} 


Importers of Live Stock 


BOARDING STABLE 


MANUFACTURERS and DEALERS IN HARNESS 

| WAGON MANUFACTURING and REPAIRING 
BLACKSMITHING and HORSE-SHOEING 
DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN and FEED 


HORSES, 


MULES, COWS, 


CHICKENS and VEHICLES 


HONOLULU Pero Ke -YARDS CO 


° 


LIMITED. 


W. H. RICH, President. 


W. 8S. WITHERS, Manager 


(, BREWER & CO., Lz, 


SNERAL MERCANTILE 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Queen St.. Hor-' alu, H. I. 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 


5 ME Cabee fo. sien ee oe he hs President 

George MH. Rubetsou.----. ------------------- Manager 

—& Faxon Bishop ---. ------ secretary and Treasurer 
DIRECTORS: 


Geo. R. Carter W. F, Allen 


H. Waterhouse 


C, M. Cooke 


PACIFIC HARDWARE CO., Ltp. 
Fort St., Honolulu 


HO'TJSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 
CUTLERY AND 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


PLANTATION SUPPLIES, 


Lubricating Oils, Art Goods 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


METROPOLITAN MEAT CO. 
G. J. WALLER, MANAGER. 
SHIPFING AND FAMILY BUTCH- 
ERS AND NAVY CONTRACTORS. 


Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co., and the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


No. 81, King Street Honolulu, H. 1. 


FJ OLLISTER DRUG CO., 
Wholesale and Retail 
DRUGGISTS 
and Dealers in Photographic Supplies 
Honolulu, H. I. ; 


CASTLE & COOKE AUrp., 
Honolulu, A. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS. 


Agents for 


"The Hwa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 
Tho Kohala Sugar Co, 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
The Koloa Agricultural Co., 
‘Phe Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standar t Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
he New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston 
A&tna Fire Insurance Co, of Hartford, Conn. 
Alliance Assurance Co., of London. 


FPIAWAIIAN TFRUST AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Lt. 


HONOLULU, H. I. 


Organized for express purpose of acting as 


TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, EXECUTORS, RECEIVERS 
ant FTAGNS. 


THE FRIEND. 


THE 
HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 


FOR, 1901 ! 


27TH ISSUE. 


Is an Illustrative Number Replete with Valuable 


Historic Information pertaining to Hawaii 
for Handy Reference. 


Carefully revised Statistical and Census Tables, 
Specially prepared Articles on Timely Topics, 
relating to the Progress and Development of 
the Islands, Research and Current History 
concisely dealt with. 


One of the Most Interesting Numbers yet 
Published. Alike Valuable for Home and 
Foreign Readers. 


Nothing excels the Hawaiian Annual in the 
amount and variety of Reliable Information 
pertaining to these Islands. 


* * * * 
MAILED ABROAD FOR 85 CMNTS 
++ 


THOS. G. THRUM, 
Publisher 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 


Honolulu, H. I. 


ki, 0. HALL & SON, 
LiMiTED. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SHIP CHANDLERY, 
HARDWARE 


AND 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. .- 


BEAVER LUNCH ROOM, 
H. J. NOLTEH, PRoPpRIETOR 
TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 
Fort Street, Honolulu, H. I. 


Best Quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers’ 
Articlos, etce., always on hand. 


RoBERT LEWERS F.J. LOWREY C.M. Cooks 


TLEWERS & COOKE, 
7 DEALERS IN 
LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Office: 32 Fort St. 
Yard: Between King, Fort and Merchant Sts. 


PORTER FURNITURE CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 
AND BEDDING. 
Corner of Hotel and Bethel Sts. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets 


Low Prices Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BANK OF HAWAII, Lro., 


(incorporated under the laws of the Hawaiian 
Republic.) 2 


CAPITAL $400,000.00 


—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS:— 


Chas. M. Cooke, President; J. B, Atherton. Vice- 
President; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F, C. Ather- 
ton, Secretary. Henry Waterhouse, Tom May, 
F, W. Macfarlane, H. D. Tenney, A. Me- 
Candless. : * 
xchange drawn on Wells, Fargo -& Co.’s 

Bank, in San Francisco and New York, and their 

correspondents throughout the world. 

Attend to General Banking Business. 
Safe Deposit Boxes rented by month or year. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Ordinary and term Deposits will be received 
and interest allowed in accordance with rules 
and conditions as printed in Pass Books. Copies 
of terms and conditions upon which Deposits 
will be received may be had upon application, or 
mailed to those desiring same. 


FJ ONOLULU IRON WORKS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MACERATION TWO-ROLL MILLS, 
with Patent Automatic Feed 


Double and Triple Effects, Vacuum Pans and 
Cleaning Pans, Steam and Water Pipes, Brass 
and Iron Fittings of all Descriptions, Ete. 

Honolulu, H. I. 


Qucenyetreetas =a. ae eee 


W. G. IRWIN & CO., 
Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


HENRY MAY CO., Ltd. 


Wholesale and Retail 
GROCERS, 
PROVISION MERCHANTS, 
TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS. 


Retail Departments: 


Corner of Fort and King Streets. - 
Waverley Block, Bethel Street. 
Wholesale and 
Shipping Departments: 
Bethel Street. 


Telephones: 


Fort St., 22 and 92 . 
Bethel St., 24 and 949 
Wholesale and Shipping Depts., 949 


(CLAUS SPRECKELS & CO., 
BANKFRS. 


Draw Exchange on the principal parts of the 
world, and transact a general Banking ~ 
Business 

Honolulu, - - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


THOS. G. THRUM, 
Importing and Manufacturing 
STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, 
NEWSDEALER, 


And Publisher of the “Hawaiian Almanac and 

Annual.” F 

Dealer in Fine Stationery, Books, Toy- 
and Fancy Goods. 


FORT bl. ‘Near Hotel &t.) HONOLULU. 


> 
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WILLIAM RPCASTLR 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block 
TRUST MONEY CAREFULLY INVESTED 


J. M. WHITNEY, M.D.,D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS ON FORT ST., 


Office: Brewer’s Block, Cor. Hotel & ‘Fort Sts. 
Entrance on Hotel Street 


PD. CLIFFORD B. HIGH, 
DENTIST. 


Masonie Temple Honolulu 


DR.A.C. WALL, DR. O. E. WALL, 


OFFICE ILOURS: 


Love Bldg. 


8a.m. to 4p.m. 


Fort St., Honoluln. | 


7. B. CLAPHAM, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND DENTIST. 


Office: King Street Stables; Tel. 1083; calls 
day or night promptly answered; specialties, 
obstetrics, and lameness. 


H{. HACKFELD & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts., Honoluln, H. I. 


: 


Roe LERS. & CO}; 
DRY GOODS IMPORTERS. 
> Fort St., Honolulu 
All the Latest Novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by Every Steamer 


-#, A. SCHAEFER & CO., 


Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, Hed. 


“CHARLES HUSTACE. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
No. 112 King St. 


Honolulu . Hawaiian Islands 


FIOPP & COMPANY, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURN ITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHAIRS TO RENT . 
No. 74, King St. Honolulu, H. I. 


[No. 8. 


BENSON, SMITH & CO., Ltd. 
Wholesale and Retail 
Soi DETR UIAN G aal 8 Od te aed Bs ead 


Honolulu, H., I. 


SUGAR HOUSE CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIES. 


HENRY WATERHOUSE & CO. 


SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Sugar Factors, Stock Brokers and 
Dealers in Investment Securities 
Memsers oF Hononunu Stock ExoHancE 


Particular attention given to the 
Purchase and Sale of.... 


SUGAR ANDCOMMERCIAL STOCKS 


Agents for the British-American Steamship Co. | 


and The Union Assurance Co., of London 


Island Agents for Office, Bank 
and School Furniture 


Queen St.. Honolulu 


Telephone 313 


LR. Hanna, 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Home Portraits, Views and Plantation 
work a specialty. 
and printing. 

At Woman’s HxcHANGE 
Honolulu, H. I. 


W . E. BIVENS, 
BROKER. 


Sugar Stocks and Real Estate. 


Office: Corner King and Bethel Streets, 
Honolulu, H. J. 


B S. GREGORY & CO., 
= 617 Fort St. above Hotel. 
—BUILDING SUPPLIES— 
And Agents for 
Alfred Peat’s Wali Paper, Burrowes, Screens, 


Hartman Blinds, Sliding Partitions, 
Art Mouldings, etc., etc, 


616 Fort Street, above Hotel. 


Kodak development | 


| H}MMELUTH & CO., LTD. 
227-229 King St. 

— IMPORTERS OF — 
Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods and Irop 
Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbix, 
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OAHU COLLEGE... 


(Arthur Maxson Smith A. M., Ph. D., President 


AND 
PUNAHOU 
PREPARATORY 
SCHVOL 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 
Offer complete 
College Preparatory work, 


together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art Courses 
For Catalogues Address 
A. N. Campbell, 


Business Manager. 


Oahu College, 
Honolulu, H, T. 


NCA U MEATS, 


TABLETS, HEADSTONKS, 
MARKERS and POSTS. 
——STATUARY—— 


Georgian and Italian Marbles, 
Scotch and American Granites, 
Hawaiian Blue Stone. 


Mosaic Tiling, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
Coping for Lawns and Cemeteries. 


| We import direct from the Quarries, 
And sell at AMERICAN PRICES. 


Estimates given on work free of charge. 
Call and Examine. 


Wareroom and Yard; No. 641 King St 


HAWAIIAN IRON FENCE AND 
MONUMENTAL CO. 


; Phone No. 502 H. E. HENDRICK, Proprietor 
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SSS ne Sa a ate 7 @ALIFORNIA FRUIT COMPANY, 
(CALIFORNIA FEED CO., LTD., BISHOP & CO, Georce Anpeews, PrOnnaaa 
Importer, Wholesale and | 


BANKE Ro: | Retail Dealer in 


1 i} . . . . 
Commission Merchants / California and Domestic Fruits and 
Hononunv, Hawaran Isnanps. Produce. 
Tel. 484. No, 115 King St. Honolulu, H.1. 


And Dealers in Hay, Grain and Flour. 


Established in 1858. 
Everything in the Harness 


aay ara B) 


Tine kept in Stock at the 


Transact a general Banking and Exchange | 


Coxnzn Queen & Novanu Starers, business. Loans made on approved security a) 
Hononunu Bills discounted. Commercial credit «granted. C ALIFORNIA HARNESS SHOP. 
ri Deposits received on current accoun subject | . relephone 778 689 King St one 


to check. Interest paid on specia “Term = 
Deposits” at the rate of 3% per annum for three 


months, 314% for six months, and 4% for twelve | J) OHN NOTT, Kings Stee oa 
months. 6 
Regular Savincs Bank DEPARTMENT main- TIN, COPPER AND SHEET IRON 
Telephone No. 121. tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., and | WORKER, PLUMBER, GAS 
InsuRANCE DEPARTMENT, doing a Life, Fire | FPEPPERe ETC. 
P. O. Box 452. and Marine business on most favorable terms, | syoyes and Ranges of all kinds, Plumber's Stock and Ma 


in Friend Building on Bethel St. ¢ terial, House Furnishing Goods, Chandeliers, Lamps, ete. 
Schuman s 
MERCHANT STREET 
Bet. Fort and Alakea St., Honolulu. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Stylish and Up-to-date Surreys, Phae- 
tons, Buggies, Runabouts, Road- 
carts, Harness, Live Stock, etc. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mnfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 


" Columbus Buggy Co,, 
3abcock Buggy Co., 


QALTER & WAITY, 


Bees, CUO Cah noo 


Keep always on hand 
a full line of Staple 
and Fancy Groceries 


“CyeaprEst House in Town” 


Tel. 680° Orpheum Block P. O. Box 300 


M. R. COUNTER, | RRR bis raz 8 Westcott Carriage Co. 
WATCHMAKER, JEWELER AND eee af ee ee ety. 
OPTICIAN. CITY) Fue Se Bee 7H Was ranager, 
All Goods and Work Guaranteed. eer ac UNDERTAKING 
41 Years’ Experience. FURNITURE, es 
P. O. Box 827. - - = 507 Forrsr., HONOLULU. WINDOW SHADES, EMBALMING, 
LACE CURTAINS, B 
MISS Mem, KILLEAN, “PORTIERES, TOMBSTONES 
THE LEADER IN— TABLE COVERS, Etc. sa 
Millinery, Dressmaking, CHAIRS RENTED FOR Dy: MONUMENTS. 
Hair Dressing and Manicuring, BALLS AND PARTIES. —#=$:t% ey Residencand Night 
Imported Suits and Novelties. | Telephone: Office, 846. Call, 849 
Hotel St., Arlington Block, Honolulu, H. I. Nos. 534-536 ForT STREET, HONO LULU. 


All European Coods——_— anne 
at Specially Low Prices 


FOR FOURTEEN DAYSFONLY 


_at L. B. KERR & CO. 


QUEEN STREE. © | 
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WILLIAM R. CASTLE, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block 
TRUST MONEY CAREFULLY INVESTED 


J. M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS ON FORT ST., 
Office: Brewer’s Block, Cor. Hotel & Fort Sts. 
Entrance on Hotel Street 


D® CLIFFORD B. HIGH, 
DEN LEST. 


“Masonic Temple Honolulu 


PR. A.C. WALL, DR. 0. E. WALL, 


Orrice Hours: 


Loye Bldg. 


8a.m, to 4p.m. 


Fort St., Honoluln. 


4 B. CLAPHAM, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND DENTIST. 
Office: King Street Stables; Tel. 1083; calls 


day or night promptly answered; specialties, 
obstetrics, and lameness. 


Ff. HACKFELD & CO,, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts., Honolulu, H. I. 


BB. F. EHLERS & CO., 
DRY GOODS IMPORTERS. 
Fort St., Honolulu 
All the Latest Novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by Every Steamer 
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FR, A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
, Honolulu, H. I. 


(GHARLES HUSTACE. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
No. 112 King St. 


Honolulu . Hawaiian Islands 


FHLOPP & COMPANY, 
~ Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE, AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHAIRS TO RENT 
No. 74, King St. Honolulu, H. I, 


BENSON, SMITH & CO., Ltd. 
Wholesale and Retail 


SY DekanG iS Seba 


Honolulu, H. I. 


SUGAR HOUSE CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIES. 


[PTENRY WATERHOUSE & CO. 


SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Sugar Factors, Stock Brokers and 
Dealers in Investment Securities 


Memserrs oF Hononunu Stock EXoHANGE 


Particular attention given to the 
Purchase and Sale of.... 


SUGAR ANDCOMMERCIAL STOCKS 


Agents for the British-American Steamship Co. 
and The Union Assurance Co., of London 


Island Agents for Office, Bank 
and School Furniture 
Queen St.. Honolulu Telephone 313 


SER. Hanna, 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Home Portraits, Views and Plantation 

work a specialty. Kodak development 

and printing. 

At Woman’s HxcHance | 
Honolulu, H. I. 


W .E. BIVENS, 
BROKER. 


Sugar Stocks and Real Estate. 


Office: Corner King and Bethel Streets, 
Honolulu, H. I. 


J, 8. GREGORY & CO., 


617 Fort St. above Hotel. 


—BUILDING SUPPLIES— 


And Agents for 
Alfred Peat’s Wall Paper, Burrowes, Screens, 
Hartman Blinds, Sliding Partitions, 
Art Mouldings, etc., ete, 
616 Fort Street, above Hotel. 


~HROMMELUTH & CO., LTD. 
227-229 King St. 
— IMPORTERS OF — 
Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods and Irop 
Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbir, 
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OAHU COLLEGE... 


(Arthur Maxson Smith A. M., Ph D., President 
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AND 
PUNAHOU 
PREPARATORY 
SCHUVOL 
(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 


Offer complete 
College Preparatory work, 


together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art Courses 
For Catalogues Address 
| A. N. Campbell, 


Business Manager. 


Oahu College, 
Honolulu, H, T. 


ONUMENTS, 


TABLETS, HEADSTONES, 
MARKERS and POSTS. 
——STATUARY— — 


| Georgian and Italian Marbles, 
Scotch and American Granites, 
Hawaiian Blue Stone. 
Mosaic Tiling, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
Coping for Lawns and Cemeteries. 
We import direct from the Quarries, 
And sell at AMERICAN PRICES. 


Estimates given on work free of charge. 
Call and Examine. 


Wareroom and Yard; No. 641 King St 


HAWAIIAN IRON FENCE AND 
MONUMENTAL CoO. 


| Phone No. 502 H. E. HENDRICK, Proprietor 
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Everything in the Harness 
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Telephone No. 121. tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., and | WORKER, PLUMBER, GAS 
Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire | FITTER, Bie 
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Bet. Fort and Alakea St., Honolulu_ 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Stylish and Up-to-date Surreys, Phae-— 
tons, Buggies, Runabouts, Road- 
carts, Harness, Live Stock, ete, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mnfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Columbus Buggy Co,, 
Babcock Buggy Co., 


Keep always on hand 
a full line of Staple 
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“CHEAPEST House in Town” 


Tel. 680 Orpheum Block P. O. Box 300 
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The Sermon on the Mount. 


Rey. Geo. H. Hepworth in the N. Y. 
Herald adopts a very common and pop- 
ular way of talking (without thinking) 
when he says: 

“Nothing is wanting to transfigure the 
world, to bring a millennial glory to the 
earth, like sunshine over the hilltops, ab- 
solutely nothing except the “Sermon on 
the Mount.” Throw theology to the 
winds, live in the fifth chapter of Mat- 
- thew, and you will do blessed work until 
you fall asleep to wake in heaven.” 

Probably, in naming the fifth chapter 
Dr. Hepworth merely used a form of 
speech, not intending to exclude the 
sixth and seventh chapters, which are 
equally parts of the one discourse, the 
sixth, especially, containing the “Lord's 
Prayer.” 

It would be inferred by one ignorant 
of the facts that this wonderful discourse 
contained no perplexing or distressing 
theological problems. But in fact, it 
asserts in the most pungent manner those 
things which have caused the greatest 
trouble theologically: we mean tle rem- 
ediless loss and destruction of the soul. 
Beeeeediniess * *_* ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
“shall be in danger of hell-fire,” “that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell,” 


“neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.” “Wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be that go in there- 
at.” “Strait is the gate that leadeth unto} 
life, and few there be that*find it.” “Then 

vill I profess unto them, I never knew 
you: depart from me, ye that work in- 
iquity.” 

Surely one does not escape from troub- 
lesome theology by confining his atten- 
tion to the Sermon on the Mount. Take 
especially the teaching that “few there be 
that find” eternal life. It looks as if 
those who talk like Dr. Hepworth ame 
not only unthinking, but unreading. Per- 
sonally, our own method of escaping the 
usual appalling deductions from this 
teaching of Christ’s early sermon, that 
most of mankind lose their souls, is in 
believing that such a fate consists in a 
speedy extinction of being, and not in 
eternal torments, which we do not be- 
lieve that our Lord intended to teach. 
But He certainly did not teach the Uni- 
versal salvation of all men at the last. 

Our Lord’s teaching followed the uni- 
versal Law of Development. He began 
with the more elementary principles of 
Divine Truth, and as the years went on, 
gradually revealed more advanced truth. 
Many things he deferred to reveal until 
after His Resurrection, because the dis- 
ciples “could not bear them now.” Under 
the illuminating Power of the Holy 
Ghost, the apostles learned and transmit- 
ted to the Church much that is not per- 
haps so clearly.stated in the Four Gos- 
pels. Is it a rational or wise course for 
Christ’s present disciples to ignore and 
neglect all his rich later revealings, and 
confine themselves to his more elemen- 
tary teachings? 

ven those simple teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount require to be deep- 
ly pondered, and with a very humble and 
childlike spirit. At the same time, one 
needs to exercise wise common-sense, and 
not to pervert our Lord’s real teaching 
by a stupid literal construction of meta- 
phorical or Orientally fervid language, 
where literal construction obviously in- 
volves absurdity, such as Tolstoi falls in- 
to. Those best interpret Christ who 
humbly and honestly put his words into 
daily practice. 


No Omniscience in Jesus. 


In maintaining this position, it is to be 
premised that we ‘hold in the most pos- 
itive manner to the Divine nature of our 


. 


Lord. He was God incarnated in human 
flesh. Such was unquestionably the ab- 
solute belief of his disciples and Apostles 
after his resurrection, when he resumed 
his Divine existence. But during the 
period of his human life on earth, every- 
thing seems to forbid the idea that he re- 
mained in possession of his Divine at- 
tributes and powers. It is well to have 
no misconception on this point. No 
apostle, more enthusiastically and em- 
phatically than Paul, asserted Christ's 
Divine exaltation. Yet in Philippians 2 a7, 
he says that “he emptied himself” heaw- 
ton ekenose. What was this kenosis, or 
self-emptying? It was evidently a com- 
plete dissociation from all the attributes 
of Infinity, so as to pass through the suc- 
cessive stages of human weakness as in- 
fant, child and man. 

God is Omnipotent, almighty. He xs 
Omnipresent, everywhere at the same 
moment, pervading all existence. He is 
Omniscient, knowing perfectly and abso- 
lutely all things: now existing, with all 
their qualities, from the largest orbs to 
the minutest microbes and atoms— 
knowing also all things that have existed 
from a past eternity, and all that will 
exist in a future eternity. Of these three 
attributes, of which only the Infinite 
Deity is capable, we may be certain that 
the man Jesus was divested and devoid, 
so that he ceased to exercise or possess 
them. 

The whole of our Lord’s biography 
implies this. He “grew in wisdom and 
stature.” In Mark 13:32, he is recorded 
to have told his disciples, “Of that day 
and that hour (his second coming) 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father only.” Much effort has vain- 
ly been made to explain away the plain 
meaning of these words. 


It may well be held inconceivable and 
impossible that any being in human con- 
ditions should be able to contain infinite 
knowledge or exercise the thoughts of 
infinity. Every thought of the mind is 
attended by a perceptible action of the 
brain attached to that mind. If those 
thoughts become too many or too active, 
the brain becomes strained beyond its 
capacity and is deranged. The brain of 
the man Jesus, like that of any other 
man, necessarily limited and  circum- 
scribed his thinking. He could not think 
the thoughts of Infinity. Even the very 
limited knowledge of an archangel, exer- 
cised by him, would have disintegrated 
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and shattered to atoms his weak human 
brain. But Infinity! 

What .degree then of supernatural 
Knowledge and Power are we to attrib- 
ute to Christ, so that we may believe and 
trust in him as “The Way, the Truth, 
and the Life?” The answer is that after 
assuming his prophetic and Messianic 
work, he became plenarily inspired by 
the Holy Spirit, which descended upon 
him at his baptism. ‘‘For he whom God 
hath sent, speaketh the words of God: 
for God giveth not the Spirit by measure 
unto him.” John 3:34, God imparted to 
his human Son, in the most abounding 
degree, all the Knowledge and all the 
supernatural Power which he needed for 
his great Prophetic work. 

We may therefore regard the teachings 
of our Lord a& infallible on all Moral and 
Spiritual subjects, the knowledge of 
which it was his work to impart to us. 


bens her l rath, 
Things Old and New. 
By Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. 
“And yet once again, in this new state- 
ment what have we new to say’ about 
atonement? Nothing new. The old 


things, but perhaps out of our new sense 
of God we shall now say to men, not only 
atonement is necessary because you are 
sinners, but because God is what He is. 
To me there is the strongest point -in the 
necessity of atonement. I remember Dr. 
Weston saying from this platform once 
something that has lingered in my mem- 
ory like a tone of heavenly music. He 
said in the beginning of Genesis we read 
a great question. God said: ‘Adam, 
where art thou?’ ‘Now,’ said Dr. Wes- 
ton, ‘that was not the inquiry of a police- 
man; it was the wail of a-father over a 
wandering child” I have never forgot- 
ten it; it has been with me ever since, 
that ereat statement from that saint of 
God. 

“Tt is the old Gospel. A bloodless gos- 
pel is no gospel for ruined men and wo- 
men. It is there with its heartbreak, its 
objectionableness to all the fastidious 
nonsense of a corrupt and neurotic age, 
its dynamic of life to the wounded and 
weary and bruised sinner on the high- 
way. It is the Gospel of the cross and 
blood, but it is the Gospel of the grace of 
God. I pray you do not overmuch make 
it the Gospel of the necessity of sin; it 1s 
the Gospel of the grace of God. Oh, for 
the breadth of it. “Oh, for the glory of it 
to so enwrap us that we cannot speak | 8 


without emphasizing these sides and 
these facts of the great message. Things 


new and old; they are new things fresh 
as the morning, sweet as the summer 
time, because their oldness is rooted in 


God.” 
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True Life Is in Christ. 


You will find every truth you need to 
live by in the words of Jesus Christ. You 
will find every duty you ever have occa- 
sion to do required in the words of 
Jesus Christ. There will never be any 
occasion to a sane man to take it because 
it is later or newer. The guess of a mod- 
ern scholar is not.so new or so true as 
the teaching of Christ Who is living in 
living men, translating itself into life, 
guiding, inspiring, rewarding life in flee 
name of modern thought, advance 
thought, scientific thought, the latest 
thought, in the view of science, criticism, 
education, all advance of thought and lib- 
erty. He is at the front who clings most 
loyally and completely to the life and 
teaching of that young man who was able 
to say, as no one else has ever been able 
to say, ‘I am the truth,” and “he that fol- 
loweth Me shall have the light of life,” 
and “I give unto men eternal life.” It is 
a coming back to rest there. Gentlemen, 
1 mark your life; I know your earnest- 
ness. If I had authority, as I have not, 
to control your life from this day to the 
day of judgment, I would say, make your 
life only, truly, fully, constantly the life 
of God’s eternal light and life and truth, 
as revealed in Jesus Christ—Dr. Alex- 
ander Mackenzie. 


Mongol and Polynesian Crossed. 


One who has lived long in Hawaii has 
opportunity to observe some remarkable 
conditions peculiar to these Islands. One 
of these is the strangely valuable result 
of the crossing of the two very diverse 
breeds of men, the Polynesian and the 
Chinaman. There are now considerabie 
numbers here of the offspring of China- 
men by native Hawaiian women. As a 
general rule, such persons are apt to pos- 
sess a marked superiority of personal 
force and ability. They are vastly super- 
ior to the native Hawaiian. They are 
often superior to the abler Chinese race 
from whom they derive their strongest 
qualities. In the admixture each race 
seems to have made a greatly needed con- 
tribution to the qualities of the other one. 

What does the Chinese blood contrib- 
ute to the Hawatian? Much more, we 
should say, and of greater value, than it 
takes from the latter. The Chinese blood 
lends to the Hawaiian a most remarkable 
strain of the qualities of a profoundly 
developed and trained civilization in- 
grained into the Chinaman by at least 
5,000 years of tense and arduous exist- 
ence in densely crowded communities 
where the struggle to live has necessi- 
tated the extreme of frugality on the one 
hand, and of carefully directed labor on 
the other. The Chinaman, incomparably 


beyond all other human races, is perva«- 
ed through and through by habits grown 
hereditary and instinctive, of patient, un- 
remitting toil, of carefully and exactly 
ordered» occupation, ‘of precision, of 
promptness, of punctuality,.of conform- 
ity to rule and law. 

In all these qualities so intensely de- 
veloped in the Chinaman, the Hawaiian 
is deplorably lacking. His race has for 
unknown thousands of years, led an easy, 
simple life, following the impulses of the 
hour. He is nearly incapable of hard, 
continuous, unremitting toil. He is fit- 
ful, disorderly, unreliable. He is by na- 
ture averse to exactness, to promptitude, 
to punctuality. If carefully taught any 
process, he will diverge from it at an 
early moment; while the Chinaman once 
shown a method to follow, will never 
change it, even if a change is obviously 
necessary. It has been pertinently said 
that “a Hawaiian cannot plant a straight 
row of beans, while. a Chinaman cap aot 
plant a crooked one.’ 

These remarkably developed gifts of 
character, the Chinaman usually imparts 
in a very high degree to his half-Hawaii- 
an off spring, who is apt to be much 
more Chinese than Hawaiian in his na- 
ture. At Lahainaluna Seminary many 
years ago, we had several boys of mixed 
blood as house-servants. None of them 
knew a word of Chinese, or ever saw 
their Chinese fathers. Yet in every case 
they fully possessed the Chinese exactness, 
precision and industry, in the strongest 
contrast to our easy-going Hawaiian 
youths. The Chinese strain is so intense 
that it imparts itself with immense power 
to the undeveloped Hawaiian nature. 

On the other hand, the Hawaiian blood 
lends a very important service to the 
Chinese strain. It makes the offspring 
less mechanical, less paralyzed by cus- 
tom, more capable of looking for and ac- 
cepting what is new. The mixed man is 
a more receptive man. He is bolder and 
freer. He is more capable of initiative, 
of conceiving and working for what is, 
new, than is the pure Chinaman, whose 
nature is bound and chained in the f 
ters of ages of habit. The Hawaiian is 
by nature brave, bold, generous; the 
mixed offspring is a braver, more enter- 
prising man than the pure Mongolian. 
He will be a better soldier, a better sea- 
man, a better whaleman, and probably 
not inferior to his parent as artisan or 
tradesman. 


Source of Japanese Characteristics. 


The people of Japan are of very mixed 
breed, but with a somewhat predominat- 
ing Mongolian strain. There are several 
peculiarities conspicuous among Japan- 
ese people which I cannot attribute to any 
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race with which I am acquainted. One is 
their very common short stature, unlike 
etther the Chinese or the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian races. Another is a very common 
absence of bridge to the nose, derived 
perhaps from some interior race of the 
northern coasts of the Continent. The 
Mongolian features however are rather 
in the lead. Next to this is manifestly a 
very large admixture of the Malayo- 
Polynesian element, as proved by very 
marked facial similarities. While many 
Japanese faces are undistinguishable 
from Chinese, an equal number greatly 
resemble Hawaiians, 


Farther evidence of this Oceanic ad- 
mixture of blood comes from the location 
of Japan, such as from the most ancient 
times to have received a continuous drift 
of seafarers from Oceanica, whose most 
active and migrating population were the 
early ancestors of the Polynesians. The 
great Kuro Siwa current, or Gulf Stream 
of the Pacific, tended to transport these 
seafarers to the shores of Japan. This 
Polynesian admixture of blood brought 
both good and evil to Japan. - Probably 
the good predominates. 


As the natural consequence, we find 
the Japanese tobe unlike the Chinese in 
the qualities whith Oceanica would im- 
part. They are very brave. They are 
adventtirous. They are extremely re- 
ceptive of new things. They are versa- 
tile, facile to adopt novelties with success. 
Like the Poiynesian, there is a strong 
tendency to fickleness, thé opposite of the 
Chinese fixedness. A very unhappy con- 
trast to the Chinese, is the much lower 
esteem for female chastity, which comes 
from the Polynesian strain. On the 
whole, the Japanese population is one of 
great ability and high promise for social 
and moral progress. Their progress will 
be more rapid than the Chinese, although 
it is not likely to be as solid and thor- 
ough. At present, the Chinaman is, on 


the whole, much the most capable and ef- 
‘ficient man as either laborer, artisan, or 


commercial assistant, because of his vast- 
greater patience, exactness and _fidel- 
ity. In statesmanship, in literature, in 
science, in warfare, the Chinese have 
been paralyzed by hide-bound tradition. 
We do not know what they may prove 
capable of. Japan in comparison is the 
land of promise and cheer. 


Egregious Slanders of Hawaii. 


Widely printed in a Middle West syn- 
dicate of papers,.as coming from a Ho- 
nolulu correspondent of July 26, appear 
such. enormously untrue statements as 
the following: 


i. The stockades of Honolulu, efore 
they were broken up, contained 1,800 
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prostitutes, or one-eighth of all the 14,-|“The White Man’s Burden?” 


500 women on the Islands. 

The facts are that there were only 
about 200 women in the stockades, wiule 
there are over 50,000 females in the 
Islands. The slanderer multiplies the 
shameful fact by twenty. In reality the 
proportion is far less than in any large 
American city. 

2. “There is child slavery.” It is 
common for white men, while idle them- 
selves, to work their children ten hours 
a@day. This is circumstantially stated to 
be a prevailing custom, promoted by em- 
ployers of labor. 

This second statement is pure fabrica- 
tion, without a shadow of foundation. 
We do not assert that no children are 
made to work in Hawaii, but that child 
labor is far less common here than in the 
homes of American farmers. Child slav- 
ery in any form is unknown here. 

‘Our readers may select their own epi- 
thets to characterize the fabricator and 
circulator of the fofegoing pieces of 
malignity. We hope that the author's 
name will be disclosed, for generai public 
melediction. 


Prof. Townsend Off to Manila. 


By the Transport Thomas, in company 
with her precious freight of 500 teachers, 
Prof. H. C. Townsend and family took 
passage to Manila.. Mr. Townsend has 
appointment as a Divisional Superinten- 
dent of Education. He will probably be 
located on the great island of Mindanao. 

Prof. Townsend has been for 20 years 
in educational work in Hawaii, having 
arrived fresh from college in 1881. He 
served with some distinction in the Leg- 
islature of 1887-9, after which he be- 
came Vice-Principal of Kamehameha 
School for two years, and then for five 
years principal of Lahainaltna Seminary. 
For a few years later he served as In- 
spector-General of Schools, contributing 
important service to the progress of ed- 
ucation in Hawaii. 

Mrs. Townsend was married in 1889 
a daughter of the late Judge David H 
Hitchock of Hilo. During the past two 
years, she has been editor of “Hawatt's 
Young People.” It is a severe trial to 
them both to leave their happy home in 
Honolulu. May they be true misstonar- 
ies of mental and social progress in their 
new and great field of labor. Their ex 
perience of work in developing the Ha. 
waiian race ought to be an efficient quat- 
ification for the work before them. 

We look with wonder and hope, not 
unalloyed with doubt, at this experiment 
on a large scale, of schooling in English 
the children of alien and depressed races 
in the Philippines. Is this to be a suc- 
cessful portion of our American share of 
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A light 
task it is certain not to be. 


Pwenty years ago twenty per cent of 
the employes of the New York Central 
Railroad were discharged yearly for 
drinking. Now only about one per cent 
yearly are so dismissed. This registers 
a decided advance in public opinion on 
the temperance question, at least where it 
comes to the employment of men in re- 
sponsible engineering or commercial po- 
sitions. This means, of course, not that 
the employers are less strict, but that em- 
ployees are more abstinent. 


Mahuka’s Statesmanship. 


A very brilliant policy has been pro- 
pounded by a member of the present 
Legislature, one. Mahuka, with evident 
confidence in its reasonableness. His 
own language, in a letter to the Hawaii- 
an Star, is as follows: 

“The policies I have already outlined 
for the good of the country (Hawaii nei) 
are (1) to abolish all laws forbidding 
and restricting the Chinese immigration ; 
(2) to 1mport 10,000,000 of Asiatics into 
Hawaii. 

“Now, if we could get 10,000,000 of 
these people from Asia, an income of 
$50,000,000 would enrich our Treasury. 
And in one year all of our industries— 
sugar, rice or whatevet it may be—would 
be prospered from Hawaii to Kauai.” 

This statesman appears to be unaware 
that Congress makes the laws restricting 
Chinese immigration. : 

His ideas of numbers also seem to be 
musty. He has borrowed his scheme for 
ten million Chinamen from the Royal 
Statesman Kalakaua, who propounded a 
similar plan twenty years ago, when 
Moreno was flattering him. It is evident 
that both Mahuka and Kalakaua failed 
to discern the force of an additional 
cipher at the right. One million and ten 
millions differ little from each other to 
their intellects; or for that matter from 
one hundred thousand. 

We escaped from Kalakaua’s grand 
statesmanship several years ago. But 
Congress has remanded us back under 
that of Mahuka and his ilk. 

It may be pointed out that with one 
thousand Chinamen on each boat, ten 
millions would require ten thousand pas- 
sages to be made, or one boat each day 
for 27 years. 

At $20 per head, the cost of their im- 
portation would be $200,000,000, to be 
paid by whom? 

Hawaii contains 6,449 square miles. 
Ten million people would find standing 
room at the rate of 1,500 to the square 
mile. Three-fourths of the land is arid 
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desert or mountain ridges, leaving 1,612 
square miles, which might produce food 
in wet seasons required, if possible, to 
sustain nearly ten persons to each acre. 

But great minds like Kalakaua and 
Mahuka have a noble contempt for such 
base reckonings. 

It is perhaps possible for Hawaii nei, 
by intensive and skilled agriculture, to 
produce sufficient food for one million 
people, if no sugar is exported, and no 
protracted droughts occur. The proba- 
bility is that a large population will be 
maintained by the needs of the growing 
Pacific commerce, and a large part of 
their food will be imported. 


Death of Mrs. Samuel Parker. 


Whites, as well as Hawaiians, general- 
ly unite in lamenting the death of Mrs. 
Harriet (Napela) Parker, the excellent 
wife of the eminent Hawaiian gentle- 
man, Col. Samuel Parker. Mrs. Parker 
passed away unexpectedly, after a brief 
illness in New York City, during a visit 
to the Atlantic States. The sorrowing 
family have transported the precious re- 
mains to the ancient homestead at Mana, 
on the slope of Mauna Kea, in the island 
of Hawaii. Mrs. Parker possessed much 
culture, and loveliness of character. She 
was 45 years of age. 


Honolulu Home for Incurables. 


Through the very benevolent exertions 
of Mr. Alexander Young, Bishop Willis 
and others, this greatly needed institu- 
tion seems about to be placed on a per- 
manent basis with suitable buildings and 
endowment. Bishop and Mrs. Willis 
have been especially active in providing 
for the temporary Home in Kakaako. 


The Rev. Geo. C. Adams, D. D., has 
ministered with great acceptance for 
seven Sabbaths in the pulpit of Central 
Union Church, the pastor of which, Mr. 
Kincaid, has supplied Dr. Adams’ pulpit 
in San Francisco. 


American Episcopal Supervision 
Asked For. 


At a meeting of the Episcopal Church 


Defense and Extension Society, presided - 


over by the Rev. John Usborne, a very 
respectfully worded memorial was adopt- 
ed, addressed to the General Convention 
of the American Episcopal Church which 
is to assemble in San Francisco in Oct- 
ober. ; 

The request made is that measures be 
taken, “to have established in this Ter- 
ritory the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States of America, under 
American Episcopal supervision,” Any 


other course will “result in alienating a 
large body of loyal church people, both 
old residents and new.” 

Such change from English to Ameri- 
can supervision is obviously the ‘inevit- 
able tendency. ‘ 


Alfred Stead on Hawaii. 


A very intelligent and mainly correct 
letter abéut Hawaii has been published 
by the son of the noted journalist, Will* 
iam H. Stead. He seems to have been 
somewhat misled about the character of 
the old native dances, the “hula-hulas,”’ 
of which he says that “the undesirable 
elements of the dance were largely intro- 
duced by the imagination of the civilized 
moralists.” ‘“The dance as now danced, 
doubtless, is far worse than in the olden 
days.” 


We know of no ground for supposing 
that the lewd and obscene elements so 
characteristic of the present hula-hula 
have not always formed a leading feature 
of those dances. They have always char- 
acterized both the posturing, and the vile 
chants accompanying them. To describe 
the beauties and graces of the posturing 
and to omit the grossly obscene elements 
which are prominent in it, is exactly par- 
allel to the work of a naturalist who 
should describe the beautiful striped fur 
and graceful movements of a polecat, but 
should make no mention of the horrible 
stench which is the chief characteristic 
of the beast. 


Francis Murphy Returns. 


Mr. Murphy returned on the evening 
of the 27th ult. from his long and very 
successful campaign in Australia. He 
was received by a large procession of- 
ganized by his friends and supporters of 
the Blue Ribbon League. Mr. Murphy 
| does great and good work in reclaiming 
and reforming men who have fallen vic- 
tims to drunkenness. We in Honolulu 
are rejoicing in the redemption of many 
such persons, some of whom have be- 
come earnest Christians, humbly depend- 
ing on Divine Grace for their strength 
to stand. We heartily join in the wel- 
come to this Apostle of reform. 

At the same time, our support is also 
given to any wise and reasonable effort 
to restrict the sale of liquor, or to sup- 
press the saloon. Our immediate duty 
is to rescue those who are perishing in 
the fire. But is not the less our duty to 
help extinguish the fire. To borrow Dr. 
Chapman’s comparison, Mr. Murphy 
seeks to cure those bitten by the snake. 
Dr. Chapman seeks to exterminate the 
snakes. We have only “God speed” for 
both. : 


A Sound Conversion. 


_ Rabbi Levi, whose stories of “slavery” 
in Hawaii were too black for even the 
Examiner's headlines, is now one of the 
most strenuous cheap-labor men who ever 
cocked a knowing eye at a sugar planta- 
tion. The change is radical but not mys- 
terious. Since hé was here wiping the 
eyes of the Galicians with one hand and 
shaking a fist at the planters with the 
other, the Rabbi has observed Broker 
Poliitz unloading some cords of sugar 
stocks upon the members of his San 
Francisco -synogogue. It is one of the 
admirable traits of the Rabbi to stand 
with the tribe of Judah under all circum- 
stances; hence his conversion from an 
enemy of the planting interest to its 
warm and helpful friend—P. C. Adver- 
tiser. 

We wait to hear of a similar conver- 
sion of the S. F. Examiner from its mis- 
information about the planters starving 
the Porto Rican laborers. 


Heiress-Huniers. 


Much amusement has grown out of 
certain fake statements of Chicago re- 
porters, who represented our excellent 
Commissioner to Buffalo, Miss Rose 
Davison, as saying that there was oppor- 
tunity for attractive young Americans to 
marry wealthy Hawaiian ladies. To her 
great annoyance, Miss Davison at once 
began to receive numerous inquiries from 
impecunious aspirants for the said heir- 
esses’ wealth. Since her return, each — 
mail brings additional applications, many 
of which have been published here. To 
one of these, a young man here, person- 
ating a Hawaiian heiress, has sent an 
amatory reply, professing to have an in- 
come of $30,000, also enclosing her pho- 
tograph, which is that of the late Prin- 
cess Ruth who weighed 350 pounds, and 
whose peculiarities of face and figure 
could by no stietch of euphuism be called 
“oraces.” 


Spendthrift Guardianships. 


It is a not uncommon thing under Ha- 
waiian law, for grown men and women, 
who are squandering their property, to 
be treated like minors, and placed under 
legal guardians, whose duty it is to give 
them a suitable allowance, and conserve 
their property. Otherwise they. might 
soon become destitute. 

The other day in the case of a guardian 
charged with unfair treatment of the 
spendthrift ward, the advocate of the lat- 
ter, an able lawyer, but a recent arrival, 
indulged in language as follows: 

“He said a spendthrift trust is known 
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nowhere except in Hawaii. He charac- 
terized it as the off-spring of puritanism 
and that it must have come around the 
Horn. If it had attempted to come over- 
land, it would have perished in San Fran- 
cisco for want of sympathy. He said it 
was born and conceived in missionary 
puritanism, Kanaka ignorance and_ the 
avarice for commissions and fees. Its 
scope once extended to a King on nis 
throne. Lunalilo was allowed to retain 
his scepter, but he could not spend his 
money for wine.” s 

In the case of the late King Lunaliio, 
his father, Kanaina, was the mover to 
put his son’s large estate under guar- 
dian’s control. The amiable Prince early 
developed a strong alcoholic appetite, 
and a disposition for reckless squander- 
ing. He was in the line of succession to 
the throne, and it was most necessary 
that his imperiled estate should be pre- 
served. The Prince himself was entirely 
content with the salutary arrangement. 
He only lived one year after coming to 
the throne, and then had sole control of 
the Royal revenues. He always got all 
the liquor he wanted, very faithfully and 
honorably paying up his little debts when 
his monthly allowance came in. 

It is not unlikely that Dr. Judd’s great 
financial ability contributed to the enact- 
ment of the salutary spendthrift law, so 
adapted and so necessary to the careless 
Hawaiians, a majority of whom are 
quite incapable of administering and pre- 
serving their own property. Any old res- 
ident knows of dozens of well to do na- 
tives and half-whites, who have been pre- 
served from destitution by this good law. 

It seems not improbable that a trifling 
modicum of “missionary puritanism” in 
the make-up of our brilliant and genial 
legal visitor who uttered the foregoing 
remarks, would have ensured him a more 
solid success in life than he has attained. 


E. 0. Hall & Son Burned Out. 


_ Honolulu is twice sorry for the disas- 
trous. fire which so suddenly destroyed 
the beautiful hardware store of E. O. 
Hall & Son on the early morning of 
August 6th. We are sorry for the very 
heavy loss to the firm, which is estimat- 
~ ed at more than $50,000 over their insur- 
ance. We also regret the destruction of 
what was the handsomest two-story 
building in the city, situated upon its 
principal street-corner. The large and 
very elegant and commodious block was 
completed and occupied only. a few 
months ago. The long-established and 
esteemed firm had appeared to be in every 
way happily conditioned. They have the 
most earnest sympathy of the Honolulu 
public. The Treasurership of the Ha- 
waiian Board of*Missions has been ably 
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and faithfully administered without 
charge for thirty-eight years by the suc- 
cessive heads of the firm, Edwin O. Hall, 
and William W. Hall. 

The origin of the fire is a mystery. It 
seems to have begun:in the basement. 
There was happily no wind, and the Fire 
Department were able to confine the very 
fierce conflagration wholly to the one 
building. . The roof of the adjacent store 
of Lewers & Cooke was ignited, and the 
store deluged with water, with injury 
mainly to goods. Had wind existed, it 
would have been impossible to save the 
adjoining large lumber yard, which 
would have created a conflagration of all 
the large and costly buildings down to 
the waterfront. A. vastly greater dis- 
aster has mercifully been averted. 


Honolulu Stockyards Burned. 


Fifteen days after the Hall & Son fire, 
the Honolulu Stockyards establishment 
was burned, with nearly equal loss. 
There were several coincidences. The 
fires in both cases were in the early morn- 
ing. They both were saved from ex- 
tending to other buildings, while involv- 
ing total loss of the buildings ignited. 
30th fires were on southwest corners of 
King street, one six blocks east of the 
other. And both were lately erected 
buildings. 

The Stockyards establishment was a 
large one, with a full outfit of horses and 
carriages for general livery work, also 
with extensive entertainment for private 
rigs and for hacks. Eighty-eight valu- 
able horses were destroyed, the poor 
crazed wretches clinging to their stalls. 
They were fed to sharks outside the har- 
bor. Marine burial followed vivi-crema- 
tion. Nineteen hackmen, and fifteen 
private owners lost their horses and rigs. 
Fifty-four horses owned by the Con:- 
pany, were burned. The fire was an ex- 
eremely fierce and rapid one, but our effi- 
cient fire department prevented materia! 
injury to adjacent buildings. Insurances 
are understood to cover about two-thirds 
of losses. Had wind arisen, the losses 
would have been many-fold. 


. Governor Dole Returned. 


Governor Dole returned to the Cap- 
ital on the 24th ult. and resumed his 
duties on the goth. He appears to be in 
vigorous health, well recuperated by his 
long outing of over three months, which 
was made necessary by over-taxation of 
the nervous system. The Governor has 
spent the past two months and more on 
the mountain slopes of Matina Kea and 
Hualalai, hunting wild cattle, pigs, tur- 
keys, goats and sheep. 

The Secretary of the Territory, Hon. 
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H. E. Cooper, who has been acting as 
Governor, is soon to visit Washington, 
to make his official report. He expects to 
be absent over two months... 


Rapid Transit Operating. 


The Rapid Transit Co. formally 
opened their new road on August 31, 
with a short address from Gov. Dole, and 
by running a procession of nine cars 
from the central power house, first up 
Liliha street to near Wyllie in Nuuanu 
Valley, and returning thence, to’ Puna- 
hou and College Hills in Manoa Valley. 
The route westward is through Hotei 
street, and eastward through Alakea and 
Lunalilo streets and Wilder avenue, in 
all about five miles. Additional track 
will be gradually added in various direc- 
tions. The cars were overcrowded from 
the first, and on subsequent days. The 
cars are splendidly built, each seating 48 
passengers. They run with extreme 
smoothness on the extra-heavy rails. 


Bird Island Excursion. 


A party of Kauai people lately visited 
Nihoa or Bird Island, a lonely rock of 
about 300 acres surface, some 130 miles 
west of Kauai. The editor visited it in 
85, with a large party. It is inhabited 
by from half a million to a million fish- 
ing birds, who occupy every nook and 
cranny. One can scarcely step except 
upon a nest, and the birds rise in the air 
like swarms of gnats. There were about 
fifteen different species, varying from the 
great albatross-like “goneys,” to those 
little larger than a pigeon. 

Nihoa is a surviving peak not yet 
wholly subsided, of an ancient volcanic 
dome, like the large Hawaiian islands. 
There is considerable vegetation of the 
ancient indigenous plants of Hawaii. 
Among them flourish a number of the 
Loulu native palms. A few springs are 
found at the shore, but the water is bit- 
ter with guano. 


Record of Events. 


Aug. tst—Tax Appeal Board sits to 
consider many protests at assessed valu- 
ations of property——The income tax re- 
turns, time limit of which closed yester- 
day, are said to fall below expectations. 

2nd.—The cruiser Philadelphia arrives 
from Samoa, en route for San Francisco. 
—Dedication of the new organ of Ka- 
waiahao Church by a varied classic pro- 
gram which drew a full and delighted 
audience. 

4th.—Funeral services, by the Rev. H. 
H. Parker, of the late Mrs. Saml .Parker 
whose remains were brought home by 
the S. S. Peru a few days since. 
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5th—The Salvation Army Corps cel- 
ebrate their seventh.anniversary of work 
in these islands by a jubilee service at 
the Y. M. C. A. which was largely at- 
tended; delegates from the other islands 
also being present—Sudden death of a 
Japanese woman arouses suspicions of 
foul play. 

6th.—The fine two-story brick struc- 
ture of E. O. Hall & Son was discovered 
on fire at 3 a. m. and in a short space of 
time was totally destroyed, together with 
its large stock of hardware, etc. The ad- 
joining store of Lewers & Cooke also sut- 
fered serious damage by fire and water. 
Fortunately no wind prevailed else an 
extensive conflagration might have re- 
sulted. The loss of Hall & Son is placed 
at $140,000 with insurance of $91,000, 
while Lewers & Cooke’s loss of $20,000 
is fully covered. 

8th.—Tidal wave to the height of four 
feet visits Kailua, Hawaii. A native hut 
at Keauhou was washed away, but no 
other damage reported. 

oth.—Special term of Supreme Court 


sits to hear the test cases of income tax, 


appeals.—The plumbers’ strike, which 
has been on for the past three months, is 
adjusted by arbitration and a compro- 
mise agreement settled upon for one 
year; the wage rate to be $5.50 per day. 

toth.—Dr. McGrew secures the Hack- 
feld residence at private sale, reported at 
$25,000, and Geo. R. Carter buys the 
Suhr mansion, on Judd street, for $30,- 
ooo.—Movement in progress for Satur- 
day afternoon store closing during the 
summer months that the clerks may have 
an outing. 

12th—The banks agree to advance 


$150,000 to the government with which: 


to meet registered claims—A cyclist 1s 
seriously injured in trying to avoid col- 
liding with a carriagé—Nahiku Pianta- 
tion, on Maui, will suspend operations 
.and sell their cane for seed. 


13th.—Recent heavy surf carries away 
much of the sewer pier, but fortunately 
without damaging the outfall pipes.-— 
Rose Ranch, Ulupalakua, is to lose its 
identity in consolidation with Kahikinui 
cattle ranch—kKing Bros. store burgtar- 
ized by party or parties unknown. 

14th—Annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and election of officers. 
—Police officers 
within a few days visit the Germania 
Billiard Parlors and capture a number of 
gamblers—with conclusive evidence.— 
Three released Japanese criminals under 
the recent habeas corpus proceedings are 
rearrested to await grand jury indict- 
ment.—M. T. Donnell, a resident of this 
city for many years, passes away at the 
Hospital. . 

15th—Honolulu Home for Incurabies 
apply for a charter of incorporation,— 


for the second time, 


Schr. Alice Kimball, wrecked some three 
months ago at Kahului, Maui, is steered 
to this port. with a jury rudder. 

16th.—Judge Gear releases, on habeas 
corpus proceedings, a _ self-confessed 
murderer.—The four sailors of the C. D. 
Bryant, charged with desertion in time 
of danger and tried in the Federal Court, 
had six verdicts against them and re- 
ceived sentences of from one to three 
months. 

17th.—The new plant and warehouses 
of the Union Feed Co. just completed at 
Kakaako were opened today with cere- 
mony, Miss Irmgard Macfarlane start- 
ing the machinery in motion. Manager 
F. W. Macfarlane and S. Hoffman con- 
ducted the guests throughout the prem- 
ises. 

i8th.—Geo. Scott, an Artillery Ser- 
geant at Camp McKinley, ends his life 
with a rifle. Ill health assigned as the 
cause. 

1oth.—Kona-Kau Railroad charter 
meets approval of the Executive Council. 
—Planters meet to consider labor mat- 
ters—The Hongkong-Maru makes a 
nine days’ run from Yokohama. 

2oth.—The Oahu R. & L. Co. receives 
a perpetual lease for a right of way from 
the U. S. Government and withdraws 
from the contest in the condemnation suit 
of Pearl Harbor lands——Two more lite- 
sentenced prisoners are released on 
habeas corpus proceedings.—Planters 
conclude their labor questions and come 
to an understanding as to wages of labor- 
ers. 

2ist.—The Honolulu Stockyards build- 
ing is discovered on fire near 2 a. m., and 
is rapidly consumed with nearly all its 
contents together with adjacent build- 
ings. The fire department did good werk 
in preventing its spread. A large num- 
ber-of horses perished. The estimated 
loss.is placed at $75,000, with insurance 
to only half the sum.—Lewers & Cooke, 
Ltd., recognize the services of the firemnen 
at the Hall fire by sending them a check 
for $250. 

2and.—The Oriental Life Insurance 
Co., a local organization, applies Tor a 
charter.of incorporation. Capital ¢209,- 
000.—House delivery of mail matters in 
the city inaugurated today.—Reception 
and social as a farewell to Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Adams at the Central Union Church 
proves a delightful affair. 


24th—Governor Dole returns from 
his long sojourn on ~Hawaii much im- 
proved in health—Midnight fire in cane 
field of the Honolulu Plantation; prompt 
action soon gets it under.—Hamakua 
forest fire is still raging. 

25th—Organ of the German Lutheran 
church, recently received from Germany 
by way of the Colonies, was dedicated 
today. 


[September, 1901. 


26th—The Supreme Court, Galbraith 
dissenting, pronounces valid the convic- 
tions of the felons released by Gear, and 
they are returned to hard labor.-—-The- 
Supreme Court, Galbraith dissenting, 
rules that the income tax law is vatid.— 
S. T. Alexander proposes to build a new 
road to Tantalus, by way of Round To}, 
after government plans, at his own ex- 
pense-—The Honolulu Iron Works com- 
pletes for the Olaa Sugar Co. a Lillie 
quadruple evaporator of 350,000 gailois 
each 24 hours; the largest piece of ma- 
chinery so far constructed here. 

27th—Work already in progress for 
the rebuilding of Hall & Son’s block, to 
be three stories in height—The Oriental 
Life Insurance Co. is granted its charter. 
—Francis Murphy returns fromt the Col- 
onies by the Ventura and is induced by 
the temperancé workers to stay a while 
in this city. The planned ovation of a 
torchlight procession in his honor is de- 
ferred. 


28th.—The Sonoma arrives, belated 
through a railroad accident, with a very 
large list of passengers for this port. The 
teamsters’ strike is still on in San [fran- 
cisco and threatens to affect our food 
supply. 

29th—The Rapid Transit Co. officials 
and a number of invited guests have a 
trial trip in one of their open cars over 
their electric line from Liliha street to 
College — Hills. Everything worked 
smoothly —Gerardy, the celebrated ‘cel- 
loist, recently from the colonies, gave his 
first, concert at the Opera House, assist- 
ed by Mrs. L. Tenney Peck and Mrs. W. 
C. Whitney, and delighted Honolulu’s 
music lovers. 

30th—Governor Dole resumes his oi- 
ficial duties —Fire on School street des- 
troys three cottages; narrow escape of 
sick inmates from a horrible death. 

31st—Rapid Transit excursion train 
of eight cars in line traverse the length 
of the road preparatory to inaugurating 
regular service on the morrow, Sept. Ist. 
—Temperance meeting by Francis Mur- 
phy at Kawaiahao. 


BIRTHS 


LANGE—In this city, August 16, to the wife of Robert 
F. Lange, a daughter. 
HOOGS—In this city, August 27, to the wife of William 
H. Hoogs, a son. 
MARRIAGES 


TODD-DE CEW—In Honolulu, August 15, by Rev. W, 
H. Rice, Albert E. W, Todd to MissMinnie F. De Cew, 

McELROY-LANGFIELD—In this city, August 17, at 
the residence of the bride, Mr. B. F. McElroy to 
Mrs. H. L. Langfield. “ i 

KNIGHT-HORNER—In this city, at St. Andrews’ 
Cathedral, August 29, by Rey. V. H. Kiteat, A. P. 
Knight to Miss [da Horner. 


DEATHS 
FRENCH--In this city, August 4, Edith. daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert French, aged seven years. 
SMITH—in this city, August 11, Thos. Smith, father 
of Stephen and Thos. Smith. 
DONNELL~—In this city, August 14, M. T. Donnell, 
aged 66 yerrs, father of Mrs, C, 8. Carlson. 
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EpITor. 


News has been received of the death 
island of Hivaoa, on the 28th 
of June, of Rev. Zakaria Hapuku, mis- 
sionary of the Hawaiian Board to the 
Marquesas. The passing on of this good 
man comes after forty years of faithful 
service at the post where he died. He 
was one who in his youth came under the 
influence of David Malo, who helped in 
the formation of his character. Rev. J. 
S. Green is also mentioned as one of his 
spiritual fathers. 


When Haptiku settled at Atuona he 
and his family were, for a number of 
years, almost constantly in the presence 
of petty tribal wars. But he lived to see 
the days of long continued peace come to 
his people and to see them look to him as 
their beloved spiritual leader. 


A letter dated Agana, Guam, July 12, 
T90r, and addressed to Rev. O. H. Gu- 
lick, has been received from Rev. Mr. 
Price; from it we take the following ex- 
tracts : 

“T write in the midst of sounding ham- 
mers with my paper on a board. I find 
it necessary to be present with the Cho- 
morro carpenters, for if I leave them 
even for a short time they may do some- 
thing wrong. They are better workmen 
than the Caroline islanders, but not any 
more reliable. We hope to have our 
house finished by the time the recruits 
from America atrive, so as to save them 
from the awful Guam fever due to living 
in Agana. Our mission premises are 
everything that could be desired for our 
work—beautiful, healthful and conven- 
ient—the gift of our Master to us, as we 
believe. Our work is improving ‘slowly. 
Our present room for services is entirely 
too small and some stay away in order 
to leave room for the Chomorros. We 
are slowly getting a hold on a few of the 
marines. The Governor and his family 
are friendly. , I think the navy people 
had a hazy idea of what a missionary is 
and were ready to cry us down. They 
seemed to think we were public censors, 
watching for things to criticize in i 
conduct of public affairs. What they 
think now I do not know, but some of 
those who at first were our severest crit- 
ics are now cordial and friendly.” 

The officers spent nearly $500 in fire- 
works on the glorious Fourth, with the 
purpose to outdo anything seen liere be- 
fore, but they were not a little disap- 
pointed to hear he: natives say after- 
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wards, “Yes, it was very fine, but not so 
fine as we used to have on Spanish feast 
days.’ 

Governor Schroeder is a kind man and 
popular with the people. There are those 
among the marines, however, who do not 
like him. Some of them constitute a bad 
element, although there are those who 
are decent fellows. 

The Castinos are a great help—Rose 
is a very industrious and capable young 
woman, of unusual energy and fidelity. 
She plays the organ at our services and 
teaches a class in the Sunday-school. I 
have great respect for her. The brothers 
are faithful attendants at our services. 

“What shall we do for a chapel?) We 
are losing all the time because we have 
no room. ‘There is not an available house 
in Agana large enough for our work. 
Last Sunday night there were more than 
twenty Chomorros who stood outside dur- 
ing the evening service for lack of room, 
and we cannot invite the marines in be- 
cause we have no room for them. A 
small chapel is an urgent need—a neces- 
sity—but we have no appropriation to 
meet the need. 

P. S—We have occasional opportun- 
ities of sending letters to Ponape which 
may be distributed by regular steamers 
to other islands of the Caroline group. 
Two schooners have gone that way with- 
in the last month. The German Gover- 
nor told me that a regular service would 
be provided soon between Saipan and 
Ponape, and all Japanese schooners leav- 
ing this port stop at Saipan and these 
have averaged more than one each month 
since our arrival. There are three Jap- 
anese firms doing business here, and a 
Chomorro who has a brig is making reg- 
ular trips to Japan. It is safe to say that 
‘etters may be sent to Ponape via Saipan 
at least four times a year and that occa- 
sional vessels will go direct from Guam 
to the Carolines. 


Pleasant Island Notes. 


By letters received by Rev. O. H. Gu- 
lick from Rev. and Mrs. De la Porte, 
under date of June 4th, we learn of their 
welfare and of the progress of mission- 
ary work on that lone island. 

No vessel had touched at their island 
for about four months, when within a 
week, about June Ist, two steamers from 
Sydney brought them light and cheer. 
Mr. De la Porte writes: 

“Our people are still showing much in- 
terest in the Gospel, and about 150 are 
now waiting to be received into the 
church of Christ, though of course many 
of them will have to wait some time yet. 
* %* These .people meet every Sab- 
bath afternoon, after the regular services 
for special instruction. About twelve we 
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feel justified in baptising, and God will- 
ing we hope to perform this rite about 
four weeks hence, thus establishing the 
nucleus of the Church of Christ on Nau- 
ru. Many are now trying to live consist- 
ent Christian lives, and especially among 
those who are attending our day schools 
we ‘notice a change for the better. 
Strangers who are visiting this island are 
struck with the difference in the appear- 
ance of those who come under the influ- 
ence of the mission, and those who do 
not. Our heathen priests, witch doctors, 
and fortune tellers are losing ground con- 
tonually so Ss 

Iortune telling is practiced by many. 
They simply take a leaf and make knots 
in it, or a number of small stones over 
which they murmur a few words, and 
the oracle is complete. In order to study 
this custom I went one day to one of the 
dark districts of the island. Coming to 
one of these Amen Kazwat, or fortune 
tellers, I asked him to show me how he 
was practicing his art. He was quite 
proud to have such a customer. Soon a 
large number of natives gathered to wit- 
ness his performance. I put three ques- 
tions before the Nauru oracle: Ques. 
Will a ship come soon? Ans. Not with- 
in-ten days. Ques. Will the next vessel 
bring us news from my father and 
grandmother? After a little delay came 


the answer, Yes. I asked him repeated- 
ly if this was true, always receiving an 
answer in the affirmative. You should 
have heard the shouts and jeers of the 
people when I informed them that both 
my father and grandmother had been 
dead these last ten years. My Amen 
Kewai murmured some excuse about the 
missionary’s eani being too strong, and 
then he slunk away among the howling 
crowd. 


Until now it has been almost impos- 
sible to get any good fish. Nearly all 
good fish.is tabooed. White people and 
women can not eat of the better kinds of 
fish. The former fry their fish in frying 
pans, which is a bad thing, because as 
soon as the fish find out that they are to 
be fried in a frying-pan they will leave 
the island. Since I gave our people a 
lecture on the folly of this superstition, 
more fish is coming in, and several of our 
people have already told us that they had 
given their women fish which they had 
caught themselves. This means a great 
deal on Nauru, for no women can, ac- 
cording to their custom, eat of the fish 
which has been caught by the husband or 
son. 


The Sabbath is fast becoming a day of 
rest on Nauru, even the een are re- 
fusing to work on that day. * * * 

Our Sabbath services at the three sta~ 
tions are well attended. At the main sta- 


tion we have generally an attendance of 
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from 350 to 400, at the Sabbath morn- 
ing services, while at the Ewa station we 
count about 100 people. When we hold 
services at the Menen station we take our 
congregation from the main station 
along. We are planning to have every 
second Sabbath an open-air service in the 
afternoon at another point on the island 
about seven miles from here. We intend 
later on to establish a school and services 
there too, which will give us four stations 
on the island. 

Last February we opened the Ewa sta- 
tion day school with an attendance of 50 
children and about as many more adults. 
This is in addition to our large day 
school at the Oro or main station. We 
are teaching school there three after- 
noons per week after our regular school 
at Oro. It is mainly for this work we 
need our bicycles as the Ewa station is 
about four miles from here. The people 
at this new station are the worst heathen 
on the island, but we trust to win many 
precious souls for the Master there too. 
The Ewa people have put up a_ small 
church which also serves as school house. 

Our large church at the main station 
is finished. It is about 75 by 35 feet, and 
has a height from the ground to the top 
of bell-tower of 50 feet. It has also a 
raised floor made of nice clean gravel 
covered with mats, thus giving all people 
an equal chance of' seeing and hearing. 

During March we published our Nau- 
ru Hymn-book, of which I am sending 
a copy to Honolulu. It contains thirty- 
one hymns, and was received with great 
joy by the people. It was a slow job to 
print seventy-five copies of this book on 
our type-writer, but we were more than 
rewarded for our labors when we saw 
the joy of our people. 


“On April 5th God blessed us with a 
little son whom we have named Paul 
Godfrey De la Porte. Mrs. De la Porte 
and the little one are doing well. Our 
Augusta has now a little playmate. 

I must now close my letter as the ves- 
sel (the S. S. Archer) is to leave this 
afternoon. 

The “Friends” and other Honolulu pa- 
pers are welcome guests, they take our 
thoughts back to fair Hawaii.” 

Mr. De la Porte’s address is Rev. Ph. 
A. De la Porte, Pleasant Island, Care of 
The Pacific Island Company, Ltd., 1 1-2 
Maquarie Place, Sydney, N. S. W. 


In another letter of June 3d, Mr. Dela 
Porte speaks of the discovery of a very 
extensive deposit of phosphate on Pleas- 
ant Island, and that a bimonthly steam- 
ship service is to be established between 
this little island and the port of Sydney. 
He also speaks of the great pleasure that 
he and his family have had in the visit of 
Mr. J. T. Arundel, and Mr. and Mrs. 
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Ellis, Christian friends who came to them 
from Sydney. 

The copy of the Nauru Hymn-book 
containing the first thirty-one Christian 
hymns produced in the language of that 
island people, is a most striking proof of 
diligent and successful missionary work. 


To Eben Holden—Somewheres. 


Eben Holden, the wise and witty Yan- 
kee who divides with David Harum the 
suffrages of the great novel-reading pub- 
lic, when the time of his departure is at 
hand gives expression to the following 
interesting and original, but not over- 
orthodox, statement of faith: 

i seiverin cingzial, 

*Shamed o’ nuthin’ I ever done, 
Alwuss kep’ my tugs tight, 

Never swore ‘less ‘twas nec’ssary, 
Never ketched a fish bigger ’n ’twas, 
Er lied ’n a hoss trade, 

Er shed a tear I didn’t hev to, 
Never cheated anybody but Eben Holden. 
Goin’ off somewhere, Bill— 

Dunno the way, neither— 

Dunno if it’s east er north er south, 
Er road. er trail, 

But I ain’t afraid. 

I would be thankless, ill-mannered and 
undiscerning to deprecate Uncle Eb, 
with his “cheerful temper and imagina- 
tion that was a very wilderness of oddi- 
ties.” The story of his sturdiness, sacri- 
fice and devotion shows him to have 
been a better man than his creed. Nor 
is the creed itself without its native 
juices of grace and trust. But when you 
come to take it seriously—and I suppose 
it is meant seriously—what a painfully 


‘inadequate and distorted fruitage of a 


well-spent life it is! 

Dear Uncle Eben, there are a few 
things that one brought up in the old 
school, before Christianity was discov- 
ered to be a failure, would like to ask 
you concerning that statement of belief 
of yours that you made just as you were 
going off somewheres. 


“T ain’t afraid,” you said. That’s well, 
that’s trustful, that’s Christian. But 
why? Because you have never done any- 
thing wrong. But, Uncle Eb! That 
isn’t like you. You are the last man to 
be called a Pharisee. And yet that is just 
what you make yourself out to be in this 
last word of yours. “Lord, I thank thee 
that [ am not as other men are, swear- 
ing when ’tisn’t nec’sary, ketching fish 
bigger’n they are, lying in hoss trades 
and cheating other folks.” Look out, 
Uncle Eb, for self-righteousness! That 
is the last reputation you would like to 
leave behind. And yet, Eben, when men 
say they’re ashamed o’ nothin’ they ever 
done, why, either there’re a good deal 
better, a wonderful deal better, a super- 
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human deal better than the rest of us, or 
else, or else, Eben, they have a pretty 
dangerously high opinion of themselves. 

Doesn’t it strike you, Uncle Eb, as you 
look over your statement of belief, over 
there in ‘“‘somewheres,” that it sounds 
better in a dying man and strikes a little 
nearer the truth to say, as so many men 
almost as good as you have said, in ef- 
fect: 

I’ve done a good many things I’m 
ashamed of, 

I haven’t alwuss kept my tugs tight, 

Though I’ve tried: 

I have sometimes wronged my fellow- 
men, 

sut I’m sorry for it; 

And I trust in the mercy of a good God. 

I’m going off somewheres, 

I don’t know the way, 

Sut I trust in One who, does, 

And [| ain’t afraid. 

That’s nearer orthodox than your state- 
ment, Uncle Eben, and it lacks something 
of the uniqueness of yours, but then 
you know, Eben, when we come to die 
we're all pretty much alike, and we have 
a way of forgetting our own virtues and 
falling back on the goodness of our 
Father. One is tempted to think, Uncie 
Eb, knowing your story, that you meant 
to do something the same; that you did 
not intend, being the kind of man you 
were, to base everything on your own 
goodness and nothing on your Heavenly 
Father’s.. And knowing you so well, 
Eben, for a true and humble man and no 
Pharisee, we'll believe that you meant 
better and humbler than you said. 

One Wuo Lixes You BETTER THAN 

YOuR CREED. . 

—The Congregationalist. 


More Japanese Laborers. 


The immigration of Japanese laborers, 
which had been suspended for several 
years by the action of the Japanese gov- 
ernment, has again been renewed, and 
abeut 300 new laborers have already ar- 
rived. One effect of this movement is 
said to be a hurrying back to the plan-# 
tations to secure employment, of the old 
laborers who had left in expectation of 
an advance in wages. It now looks as if 
the scarcity of labor for the sugar plan- 
tations would be relieved. It seems a 
pity that we cannot supply the need with 
Chinese, who are in many respects the 
superior class of population. 


Kilauea Volcano for two months past 
has been steadily increasing in smoke and 
heat. The lava seems to be nearing the 
surface, and likely very soon to break 
out. This slow and steady progress 
seems favorable to a long continuance of 
action, when resumed. 
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Water Famine. 


In consequence of the emptying of res- 
eryoirs by two heavy fires, our gardens 
are put on short rations of water in this 
dryest and hottest part of the year. This 
is necessary, but we feel strong reason io 


complain of the management of the’ 


Water Department, in that so little use 
is made of artesian wells and pumps. In- 
stead of two pumping works of compar- 
atively small size, why do we not have 
four or five, and those of a size compar- 
able to the ones common on Oahu and 
Ewa plantations? Some of those have 
ten wells each, and of twelve inches 
diameter. 


plantation ? 


Reclaiming Swamp Land. 


A tract of several acres of depressed 
swamp, lying between Beretania and Li- 
liha streets, is now being filled by a dis- 
charge of mud through over 5,000 feet 
of pipe leading from the Railroad dredg- 
er. It is intended to elevate this land 
several feet above tide level. This ground 
is in the center of a large district densely 
populated by Japanese and natives. [f- 
fective sewerage and sanitation can be 
applied when the work is complete. 
material for filling is excavated from the 
new Railway Slips and delivered through 
over a mile of 15-inch pipes. Many acres 
of swamp land west of the railway sta- 
tion have already been filled in from the 
same source of supply, thus furnishing 
additional yard-room for the growing 
business of the O. R. & L. Co. 

A third fire occurred on the 3oth ult. 
which came near destroying the stables 
of Mr. W. H. Rice, to which had been 
taken the horses rescued from the Stock- 
yards thirteen days before. auluwela 
school house also narrowly escaped des- 
truction. Three Portuguese cottages 
were destroyed. 

Many persons will be confirmed in the 
common superstition that disasters come 
by threes, like the three high waves of 
the ocean which usually rtin in close suc- 
cession. After the second fire last month 
many persons asked, where will the third 
one be? 


Growth of Sugar in Hawaii. 


The Hawaiian Islands exported sugar 
as follows, in tons: 


Ch! Sage ea 12,540 
Eee ee 24,510 
SRS 72,054 
Cr 115,095 
OS ees Cee 137,492 
ROIS EPRI oe 65 0 0% sone whe oR 197,392 
MMPI ce ak ese ee 272,685 


Is our city of 45,000 people ' 
less worth irrigating than half a sugar! 


The 


Nuuanu Brickyard a Success. 


This large establishment is located 
over two miles up Nuuanu Valley, on the: 
main road below the Emma Place. They | 
claim to have clay in sight for at least 
150,000,000 brick, being an area of four 
or five acres, and over 100 feet in thick- | 
ness. At their selling price of $16 per 
thousand, this would add $2,400,000 to | 
the productive resources of, Oahu, sav- 
ing that amount of importation. 

The machine power and steam for dry- 
ing are furnished by a 150 horse-power , 
‘engine and boiler. The finished bricks | 
disintegrate only under a pressure of 130, 
tons to the sqquare foot. This is the first 
successful manufactory of bricks in these 
Islands. This “Honolulu Clay Com-! 
'pany”’ is incorporated for $100,000. The’ 
‘names of many leading business men ap- 
| pear as officers. 


The immense new warehouses of the 
Union Feed Co. were formally opened 
for business on the 17th ult. There is a! 
steam power plant for hoisting and: 
grinding. The new establishment is 
located on made land between the Hono- 
lulu Iron Works and the Sewage Works 
at Kakaako. 


ee | 

A little girl from the East End slum 
was invited with others to a charity din-' 
ner given at a great house in the West 
End of London. In the course of the 
meal, the little maiden startled her host-' 
ess by propounding the query: 

“Does your husband drink?” 

“Why, no,” replied the astonished lady 
jof the house. 

After a moment’s pause, the miniature 
querist proceeded with the equally be- 
wildering questions : 

“How much coal do you burn? What 
is your husband’s salary? Has he any! 
bad habits ?” 

By this time the presiding genius of 


| 
' Pearl City 


the table felt called upon to ask her 
humble guest what made her ask such 
strange questions. 

“Well,” was the innocent reply, 
“mother told me to behave like a lady, 
and when ladies call at our house they 
always ask mother those questions.”— 
London Spare Moments. 


“Christian Scientists believe in ignor- 
ing physical distress.” 

“Pshaw, Christian Science girls race 
up to the ice cream soda counters just 
like all other girls.’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


“What is the remedy for poverty?” de- 
manded the lecturer in thunder tones. 

He paused for a reply, and during the 
pause a man in the rear of the hall 
called out: 

“You might try the gold cure.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 


Prof. F. A. Hosmer, the late President 
of Oahu College, is furnishing to the 
Advertiser most interesting notes of a 
European tour. 


~QAHU RAILWAY & LAND CO. 


Pte x AS 
Trains Run BETWEEN.... 
HONOLULU, PEARL CITY, EWA 
AND WAIANAE PLANTATIONS 


TAKE AN OUTING SATURDAYS. 


Trains will leave at 9:15 a.m., and 1:45 Pp. mu. 
arriving in Honolulu at 3:11 Pp. Mm. and 5:55 p.m. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS: 
ist Chass 2np Cuass 


Ri Pel rae Sehisysibe 75 $ 50 
Kwa Plantations 22-........ 1 00 75 
Waianae SDA te icseree 1 50 125 


Importers of Live Stock 


MODERN LIVERY 


and 


BOARDING STABLE 


MANUFACTURERS and DEALERS IN HARNESS 


BLACKSMITHING and HORSE-SHOEING 


| WAGON MANUFACTURING and REPAIRING 


| HORSES, MULES, COWS, 


DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN and FEED 


CHICKENS and VEHICLES 


HONOLULU STOCK-YARDS CO. 


LIMITED. 


W. H. RICH, President. 


W. S. WITHERS, Manager 
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G_ BREWER & CO., Ura, 


G=NERAL MERCANTILE 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Queen St.. Hor-' ilu, H. I. 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 


oa Me (ODO, ce rae Se ee See ee President 
Georze fF Robentson™ -.-.- <a Manager 
B Faxon Bishop --. -..... Secretary and Treasurer 
DIRECTORS: 
C, M. Cooke Geo. R. Carter W. F. Allen 


H. Waterhouse 


PACIFIC HARDWARE CO., Ltp. 
Fort St., Honolulu 
HO'MSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 


CUTLERY AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


PLANTATION SUPPLIES, 
Lubricating Oils, Art Goods 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


METROPOLITAN MEAT CO. 
G. J. WALLER, MANAGER. : 
SHIPPING AND FAMILY BUTCH- 
ERS AND NAVY CONTRACTORS. 


Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co., and the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


No. 81, King Street Honolulu, H, I. 


HOLLISTER DRUG CO., 
Wholesale and Retail 
DRUGGISTS 
and Dealers in Photographic Supplies 
Honolulu, H. I. 


(CASTLE & COOKE, Lop., 
Honolulu, A. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTORS. 


Agents for 
The Ewa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 
The Kohala Sugar Co, 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
The Koloa Agricultural Co., 
fhe Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standar | Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
The New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston 
AXitna Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
Alliance Assurance Co , of London, 


FIAWAILAN TRUST AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Lx. 


+ 
HONOLULU, H. I. 


Organized for express purpose of acting as 


TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, EXECUTORS, RECEIVERS 
ene stagxa 


er ae : 


HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 


FOR. 1901 ! 


27TH ISSUE. 


Is an Illustrative Number Replete with Valuable 
Historic Information pertaining to Hawaii 
for Handy Reference. 


Carefully revised Statistical and Census Tables, 
Specially prepared Articles on Timely Topics, 
relating to the Progress and Development of 
the Islands. Research and Current History 
concisely dealt with. 


One of the Most Interesting Numbers yet 
Published. Alike Valuable for Home and 
Foreign Readers, 


Nothing excels the Hawaiian Annual in the 
amount and variety of Reliable Information 
pertaining to these Islands. 

* 


PRICE 75 CENTS. MAILED ABROAD FOR85 UXNTS 
++ 


tHOSsG. THRO 
Publisher 


* * * 


Honolulu, HI. 


Sf 6 ; 
HALL®& SON, 


oe: 


| Limitep. 


e “ 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SHIP CHANDLERY, 
HARDWARE 


AND 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE, .. 


BEAVER LUNCH ROOM, 
H. J. NOLTEH, Proprietor 


TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. | 


Fort Street, Honolulu, H. I. 
Best Quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers’ 
Articlos, etc., always on hand. 


nad La 


———__—_—_ 


RoBERT LEWERS FJ. LowREY C.M Cooks 


JT.EWERS & COOKE, 
DBALERS I¥ 
LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Office: 32-Fort St. 
Yard: Between_ King, Fort and Merchznt Sts. 


PORTER FURNITURE CO,, 
IMPORTERS OF 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
AND BEDDING. 
Corner of Hotel and Bethel Sts. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets 


Low Prices Satisfaction Guaranteed’ 


JANK OF HAWAII, Ltv., 


(incorporated under the laws of the Hawaiian 
Republic.) 


< 


CAPITAL $400,000.00 


—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS:— 

Chas. M. Cooke, President; J. B. Atherton, Vice- 

President; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F. C. Ather- 

ton, Secretary. Heury Waterhouse, Tom May, 

F. W. Macfarlane, HE. D. Tenney, J. A. Mc- 

Candless. 

Exchange drawn on Wells, Fargo & Co.’s 
Bank, in San Francisco and New York, and their 
correspondents throughout the world. 

Attend to General Banking Business. 

Safe Deposit Boxes rented by month or year. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Ordinary and term Deposits will be received 
and interest allowed in accordance with rules 
and conditions as printed in Pass Books. Copies 
of terms and conditions upon which Deposits 
will be received may be had upon application, or 
mailed to those desiring same. 


JHHZONOLULU IRON WORKS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MACERATION TWO-ROLL MILLS, 
with Patent Automatic Feed 


Double and Triple Effects, Vacuum Pans and 
Cleaning Pans, Steam and Water Pipes, Brass 
and Iron Fittings of all Descriptions, Ete. 

Honolulu, H. I. 


— 


Queen Street - - - - - 


W.G. IRWIN & CO., 
Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


COMMISSION AGENTS. ~ 


Agenis. for the Ovvsauic Steamship Co. 


se oy 


HENRY MAY CO., Lider reerar is 
‘ Wholesale and Retail 
GROCERS, 


PROVISION MERCHANTS, 
TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS. | 


Retail Departments: . 
Corner of Fort and King Streets. 


Waverley Block, Bethel Street. * 
Wholesale and 
Shipping Departments: Telephones: 
Bethel Street. Fort St., 22 and 92 a 
’ Bethel St., 24 and 949 


Wholesale and Shipping Depts., 949 


C©LAUS SPRECKELS & CO, 
BANKFRS. 


Draw’ Exchange on’ thé principal parts of the — 
world, and transact a general Banking 
Business caf 

Honolulu, 


THOS: G. THRUM, 


Hawaiian Islands. — 


— 


Importing and Manufacturing 


* 


STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, 
NEWSDEALER, ic a 

And Publisher of the “Hawaiian Almanae and | 
' ‘Anhusue ae? aes 


Dealer in Fine Stationery, Books, Coys — ee 
E ] i). ies 

" =. and Fancy Goods. bate 
4) - 5 

ee Bi. ‘Near Hotel &t.) HONOLULU. ee Reh. 
4 nA 


J 
oO Fe 


; ; pe Arar 
r a ‘ 1 
er Rater 
. 7 a . = ae oN 
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‘WILLIAM R. CASTLE, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block 
TRUST MONEY CAREFULLY INVESTED 


oe). M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D. 5: 


DENTAL ROOMS ON FORT ST., 
Office: Brewer’s Block, Cor. Hotel & Fort Sts. 
Entrance on Hotel Street 


DF. CLIFFORD B. HIGH, 
DENTIST. 


“Masonic Temple Honolulu 


PR. A.C. WALL, DR. O. E. WALL, 


OFFICE Hours: 
Love Bldg. 


8a.m, to 4p.m. 


Fort St., Honoluln, 


sf hi B. CLAPHAM, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND DENTIST. 
Office: King Street Stables; Tel. 1083; calls 


day or night promptly answered; specialties, 
obstetrics, and lameness. 


HJ. HACKFELD &CO,, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts., Honolulu, H. I. 


BB. F. EHLERS & CO., 
DRY GOODS IMPORTERS. 
Fort St., Honolulu 
All the Latest Novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by Every Steamer 


Ff, A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


/ 


(CHARLES HUSTACE. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
No. 112 King St. 
Honolulu . .. . Hawaiian Islands 
FAOPP & COMPANY, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
CHAIRS TO RENT 
No. 74, King St. Honolulu, H. I. 


BENSON, SMITH & CO., Ltd. | KMMELUTH & CO., LTD. 


227-229 King St. 

— IMPORTERS OF — 

| Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
| Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods and Irorp 
Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbin, 


Wholesale and Retail . 


Pa ab rive UG aes Leet 


SESH KH OF 8 UE OF 8 
Honolulu, H. I. 


OAHU COLLEGE... 


(Arthur Maxson Smith A. M., Ph D., President 


Sita gtisis 


SUGAR HOUSE CHEMICALS AND 


AND 
SUPPLIES. PUNAHOU 
PREPARATORY 
HENRY WATERHOUSE & CO. SCHVOL 


SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Sugar Factors, Stock Brokers and 
Dealers in Investment Securities 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 
Offer complete 
College Preparatory work, 


Memesers oF Honouunv Stock ExoHAaANGcE 
Particular attention ‘given to the 


together with special 


Purchase and Sale of.... Commercial, 
SUGAR ANDCOMMERCIAL STOCKS : 
Ef. ; Music, and 
Agents for the British-American Steamship Co. 


and The Union Assurance Co., of London 


Island Agents for Office, Bank 
and School Furniture 


Queen St.. Honolulu 


Art Courses 
For Catalogues Address 

Telephone 313 

A. N. Campbell, 


Business Manager. 
Oahu College, 


PHOTOGRAPHER. Honolulu, H, T. 
Home Portraits, Views and Plantation 
werk": specialty. Kodak. development —____ 
and printing. ey UMENTS, 


At Woman’s EXxcHANGE 
Honolulu, H. I. 


TABLETS, HEADSTONHES, 
MARKERS and POSTS. 
——STATUARY—— 


Georgian and Italian Marbles, . 
Scotch and American Granites, 
Hawaiian Blue Stone. 


Mosaic Tiling, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
Coping for Lawns and Cemeteries. 


W. E- BIVENS, 
BROKER. 


Sugar Stocks and Real Estate. 


Office: Corner King and Bethel Streets, 
Honolulu, H. I, 


We import direct from the Quarries, 
And sell at AMERICAN PRICES. 


Estimates given on work free of charge. 
Call and Examine. 


Wareroom and Yard; No. 641 King St 


HAWAIIAN IRON FENCE AND 
MONUMENTAL CO. 


{ Phone No. 502 H, E. HENDRICK, Proprietor 


B. 8. GREGORY & CO., 


617 Fort St. above Hotel. 
—BUILDING SUPPLIES— 


And Agents for 
Alfred Peat’s Wall Paper, Burrowes, Screens, 
Hartman Blinds, Sliding Partitions, 
Art Mouldings, etc., etc. 
616 Fort Street, above Hotel. 
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CALIFORNIA FEED CO., LTD., 


Commission Merchants 


And Dealers in Hay, Grain and Flour. 


Corner Qurben & Nuvanvu StREETs, 


Honouvuv. 


Telephone No. 121, 


P. O. Box 452. 


SALTER & WAITY, 
eye) Op CAC AOW UR Ere, 


Keep always on hand 
a full line of Staple 
and Fancy Groceries 


“CHEAPEST House in Town” 


Tel. 680 Orpheum Block P. O. Box 300 


M. BR. COUNTER, 
WATCHMAKER, JEWELER AND 
OPTICIAN. 


All Goods and Work Guaranteed. 
41 Years’ Mxperience. 


P. O. Box 827. - - 507 Fort Sr, HonoLuw. 


MISS M. E. KILLEAN, 
— THE LEADER IN — 
Millinery, Dressmaking, 
Hair Dressing and Manicuring, 
Imported Suits and Novelties. 
Hotel St., Arlington Block, Honolulu, H. I. 


BISHOP & CO, 
BANKERS. 


Honotunv, Hawaiian JSLANDs. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a general Banking and Exchange 
business, Loans made on approved security 
Bills discounted. Commercial credit tgranted. 
Deposits received on current accoun subject 
to check. Interest paid on specia ‘‘'erm 
Deposits” at the rate of 3% per annum for three 
months, 31¢% for six months, and 4% for twelve 
months. 

Regular Savines Bank DEPARTMENT main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., and 

InsuRANCE DEPARTMENT, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel St, 


(CALIFORNIA FRUIT COMPANY, 
GrEoRGE ANDREWS, Proprietor. 


Importer, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealer in 


California and Domestic Fruits and 
Produce. : 
~ No. 115 King St. 


Tel. 484, Honolulu, H.1I. 


Everything in the Harness 


Line kept in Stock at the 


e, te ; 
ASE 


CALIFORNIA HARNESS SHOP. 


Lelephone 778 689 King St Honolulu 
King Street 
oJ OHN NOTT, Honolulu H. I. 


TIN, COPPER AND SHEET IRON 
WORKER, PLUMBER, GAS 
FITTER, EPG 


Stoves and Ranges of all kinds, Flumber's Stock and Ma 
terial, House Furnishing Goods, Chandeliers, Lamps, ete. 


Schuman’s 
MERCHANT STREET 
Bet. Fort and Alakea St., Honolulu. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Stylish and Up-to-date Surreys, Phae- 
tons, Buggies, Runabouts, Road- 
carts, Harness, Live Stock, ete. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mnfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Columbus Buggy Co,, 
Babcock Buggy Co., 
Westcott Carriage Co. 


CLT FURNITURE STORE, 


— All kinds of — 


FURNITURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES, 

TABLE COVERS, Ete. ; 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR 
BALLS AND PARTIES. 


Telephone: Office, 846. 


H, H, Wititams, 
Manager, 


UNDERTAKING 
, Jang 
EMBALMING, 
TOMBSTONES 
and 


MONUMENTS, 


Residencand Night 
Call, 849 


Nog. 531-533 Fort Street, HONO LULU. 


All European Goods 


at Specially Low Prices 


se 


FOR FOURTEEN DAYS#ONLY 


see at 1° BO KERR: ee 
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THE FRIEND is published the first day of each 
month \in Honolulu, H. I. Subscription rate 
Two Dollars per Year in Advance. 

All communications and letters connected with 
the literary department of the paper, Books 
and Magazines, for Review and Exchanges, 
should be addressed ‘‘Rev, S. E. Bishop, Hono- 
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Our Murdered President. 


A great distress and sorrow has be- 
fallen the American people. The strong 
and true man who presided over our 
Government, and who was greatly hon- 
ored and deeply revered, has suddenly 
fallen in death. The blow has come up- 
On our great nation as a benumbing 
shock. We are stunned, bewildered, and 


amazed. We mourn in deep grief for 


the pure, wise and fatherly man who was 
the Head of the nation, and whom we 
trusted and loved. The whole people are 
bereaved and suffer heart-break. 

The bitterness of this sorrow was en- 
hanced by the fact that the disaster was 
inflicted by the hand of a malignant man. 
It was not from incurable illness, nor 
from accident that could not be foreseen 
or averted by human wisdom. It was 
the deliberate work of human malice, 
selecting for its victim the one who was 
highest and most valuable to the people. 
To the ordinary view—we may say, to 
our instinctive thought—it seems ‘not to 
have been by the Divine ordering, but 
subversive of God’s benevolent will; and 
our souls revolt at it, and rage for ven- 
geance upon the miscreant. 

But an enlightened knowledge and an 


‘elevated faith reveal the error of stich 


thought. They teach us that God’s will 
controls all events, and that no life, great 
or small, falls without his knowledge. 
The murderous deed of the wicked man 
was permitted by the All-wise Ruler. It 
so seemed best to Him who rules in 
heaven and on earth, who foresees all 
consequences, and who makes the wrath 
of man to praise him. We may humbly 
bow to the Divine Will. We may con- 
fidently trust His grace and wisdom, 
however sore the stroke, or dark the 
doom. 

We are admonished thus to feel and 
trust as with hushed breathing we listen 
attent to the last words which were heard 
to issue from the fainting lips of the 
dying President. They were words of 
tender love and holy faith. “Good bye! 
good bye all! It is God’s way. God's 
will be done.” These words come to us 
with the clear sincerity of that great, 
sympathetic soul sinking into the parting 
of death—passing under the veil. They 
come from a spirit whose vision is being 
cleared from the mists of earth and il- 
lumined by the light of an eternal world. 
They proceed from a mind wonted to de- 
vout belief and aspiration, and in the 
habit of recognizing the Divine Hand in 
all events. It is indeed wise and well for 
us all to accept the truth of these sacred 
words. “It is God’s way. God's will be 
done.” Let us humbly yield and trust 
God’s wise ordering. So shall our souls 
be at peace, and all waves of revolt and 
passion be calmed. 

Very warm-hearted too seem those last 
words. How kindly the farewell, how 
wide reaching to us all—to all the people. 
“Good-bye all!” The dying man’s heart 
went forth to all the nation, whom he 
knew would mourn him. And he then 
ministered to us comfort and peace from 
his own trust in God’s Way and Will. 
These are precious heart-words of lofty 
faith and consolation, which we may well 
carry enshrined in our heart memories. 


William McKinley has departed this 
life at a time auspicidus for the luster of 
his fame. Under his presiding influence 
and the execution of the policies he ad- 
vocated, the United States has advanced 
by great strides to an unprecedented 
height of political and martial renown, 
and has taken a place of first rank among 
the great Powers. Under his influence 
and policy, the nation has also rapidly 
grown to a greatness of productive and 
financial prosperity unknown in its own 


history or in that of any other nation. He 
was spared long enough to see and re- 
joice in these great mercies of God to his 
country. Whatever clouds may darken 
that prosperity, whatever future disasters 
may mar it, our great President who has 
gone was permitted to witness the attain- 
ment of his aims and consummation of 
his hopes in a degree which is rarely 
given to national leaders. For this we 
may rejoice. 


How Deal With Anarchists? 


For the first time in America, has the 
deadly work of the malignant European 
product, the anarchist, fully displayed it- 
self in the deliberate murder of the chief 
Ruler. It now becomes necessary to de- 
fend our chosen rulers against them, to 
employ what precautions are possible in 
safeguarding those threatened, and to in- 
crease the penalties of such assassinations 
as may be expedient, including all per- 
sons shown to be accessory thereto. 

But remedies of physical force need 
the great supplement and reinforcement 
of moral force. A great power to this 
end is the deep and honest grief of the 
whole nation. The worst anarchists can- 
not be insensible to the united sentiment 
of the whole people. That will go much 
farther to deter the evil minded ones 
from fresh attempts than any amount of 
severe penalties that may be threatened. 
It is not indeed likely that anything will 
quench the hate which the anarchist asso- 
ciations have learned to cultivate against 
all who exercise authority, however 
righteously. Yet moral influence goes 
farther than any other. 

The anarchist finds the chief justifica- 
tion of his murderous creed in the in- 
justice, dishonesty and oppression of men. 
in power. Were those in authority habit- 
ually just and upright, the anarchist doc- 
trine would die of inanition. For this 
reason it may be said that corrupt states- 
men like Quay and his allies, are direct 
fosterers of anarchical teachings, because 
they give those doctrines a strong pre- 
text. Quay has exploited the State of 
Pennsylvania, selling its precious fran- 
chises to robbers for his own corrupt 
ends. Jf all rulers were like Quay, it 
would go far to justify the anarchist in 
abolishing rulers by assassination. But 
if the good citizens are alert and active in 
abolishing such corrupt statesmen by 
legal means, the anarchist plea is des- 
troyed. 
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One is led to regard Quay as a far 
more injurious and malignant person 
than the Buffalo assassin. The latter 
murdered one grand and honored man. 
Quay is systematically murdering ‘the 
honor, integrity and political virtue of a 
whole state. And he is only one of a 
multitude like him. To rid America of 
vermin of the Quay type is far more 
needful than to rid us of anarchists. 


James Hyde Pratt Gone. 


This venerable gentleman passed to the 
other life on the evening of the 28th ult. 
at the age of eighty-five. He had main- 
tained excellent health and activity, until 
badly shaken three months ago by a fall 
from a fractious horse. From this shock 
he seemed to have recovered, but it seems 
to have impaired his vitality, and he 
gently passed away after a very few days 
of weakness. Mr. Pratt was an earnest 
Christian, a ruling elder in the Presby- 
terian church, a man of clear judgment, 
great and successful business experience 
and wide acquaintance with men. Our 
intercourse with him has been a great 
pleasure and satisfaction, both socially 
and spiritually. 

Mr. Pratt was one of the California 
pioneers of ’49, and the first notary pub- 
lic in San Francisco. He was later con- 
nected with various banks in Albany and 
elsewhere, retiring from active business 
in 1889. Mrs. Pratt (nee Boyd) is a 
sister of Mrs. A. F. Judd, which has led 
to many long visits being made to Hono- 
lulu, and to the settlement and marriage 
here of a son, Dr. J. S. B. Pratt, and later 
of Mr. Robert J. Pratt. Another son -is 
Dr. Henry Z. Pratt of Reusselaer, N. Y. 
Mr. Pratt was a second cousin of Grover 
Cleveland, and intimate with him, al- 
though strenuously CrP oss to his: Ha- 
waiian policy. 

Mrs. Pratt, who is much the junior of 
the deceased, has been an active Chris- 
tian worker, and especially successful in 
labors for the elevation of the poor whites 
in the Carolina mountains. With two 
sons‘and grandchildren here, we trust 
Honolulu will continue to enjoy her pres- 
ence. 


Mrs. Harriet Treadwell Stetson. 


Mrs. Harriet Treadwell Stetson, wid- 
ow of Capt. John Stetson, died Friday 
morning, July 19, at the ‘home of her 
daughter, Mrs . Capt. Wm. H.. Cloke, 
Hazelw ood avenue, Rahway, with whora 
she had resided most of the time during 
her latter years. The deceased was born 
in New. York city, and was 90 years, 
seven months and 13 days old at her 
death. In 1835 she went as a mission- 
ary to the Sandwich Islands, remaining 
eight years. During that time she bur- 


ied her first husband, Mr. Charles Mc- 
Donald, and one son, Charles Hatfeld 
McDonald, named after Dr. Chas. Hat- 
field, of New York, the leading minister 
in the city of that day. Miss Hattie Mc- 
Donald, a daughter, still living, was also 
born at Honolulu during the missionary 
stay. Mrs. Stetson was a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church, an earn- 
est Christian worker up to the time of 
losing her eyesight several years ago. 
The funeral was held at the residence 
last Sunday afternoon, Rev. F. C. 
Mooney officiating. The bearers were 
the four grandsons. There were a num- 
ber of beautiful floral tributes. The in- 
terment was in the Rahway Cemetery. 

Mr. McDonald, the missionary hus- 
band of the deceased lady, was perhaps 
held in higher esteem than any other one 
of the teachers in the great reinforce- 
ment of 1837. Captain Stetson, the whal- 
ing captain, was also highly esteerned 
for business ability and Christian char- 
acter. 


Witnessing for Christ. 


We reprint some very sound words re- 
ported from a talk at the Y. M. C. A. 
by Prof. Theodore Richards, who is well 
worthy to be heard on that subject: 

“To be a witness for Christ means not 
only to preach about Him, but to bear a 
correct and consistent testimony of Him 
through one’s life. Such witnesses were 
hard to find in law courts. Many good 
people were fearful lest their testimony 
do injury and are perplexed by circum- 
stances.., It is still more hard to be a 
straight and forward witness for Christ 
through one’s life, in the streets, in busi- 
ness, etc. By doing so, one puts oneself 
aside, so to speak, in a class by himself. 
People would consider such a man a lit- 
tke unsafe, cranky, perhaps. To bear wit- 
ness for Christ in Honolulu wofild cost 
anyone something. And yet, that is the 
only way a man can be a straight and 
honest witness. 

“But one great aid toward being a 
good witness was given the Christian by 
God through the Holy Spirit. When 
Christ went away, He left somebody that 
He could be reproduced in the lives of 
men through the Holy Spirit. He made 
it possible for us to bear consistent testi- 
mony of Christ through our lives. 

“No one could witness without living 
his life just as Jesus Christ did. No one 
could say, 
of Christian work. Now I’m going to 
take a rest for a month.” To imitate 
Christ the Christian has to go into all 
kinds of activities, and he has to bear 
witness of Him in them all. Any one 
who falls below that falls below the 
standard. If the Christian does not bear 
witness to Jesus Christ through all his 
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life and in all his actions, how can the 
man who stands outside the church be 
blamed for staying outside?” 


More Gospel Needed. 


The Congregationalist has been print- 
ing a large number of answers to the 
question “What is the matter with the 
Congregational Minister?” The follow- 
ing answer strikes us as probably a very 
true one: 

“With a good many of them, the mat- 
ter is that they have nothing in particular 
worth preaching. The only tribute which 
some of them pay to the Bible is to find 
their text in it, which they use as a point 
of departure, to get away from-as soon 
as possible. The average layman knows 
that the higher criticism has disproved 
some things and shaken others; but he 
cannot understand why his minister 
should shy at religion altogether. Is the 
“old, old story” really past the retelling? 
Have sin and its penalty, have repent- 
ance and the need of forgiveness gone 
out of date, or is it merely impolite 1o 
speak of them? The one thing which 
St. Paul set before him, to “preach Jesus 
Christ and him crucified,” is the one 
thing which a considerable number of 
Congregational ministers seem to have 
taken a vow to say nothing about. One 
hears sermons from Congregational pul- 
pits which might as well have been spok- 
en from a Unitarian or a Universalist 
pulpit, or from the platform of Parker 
Memorial. Is the diet of doubt so stim- 
ulating that the Congregational pulpit has 
nothing better to offer? There is no 
body of laity anywhere more tolerant of 
divergencies of belief in the ministry than 
the Congregational laity; but when it 
goes to church on Sunday it likes to hear 
religion and not warmed-over philosophy 
or half-baked ethics or ill-digested social- 
ism or rhapsodies about nature. If you 
put your question the other way around, 
and ask, ““What is the matter with the 
Congregational layman?” I should say 
that he craves some spiritual nutriment 
and is weary of sawdust.” F, 


The seat of the trouble with the young- 
er Congregational ministers is in the 
false teaching they have received in a 
majority of their Theological Seminar- 
ies, whose Professors have wretchedly 
departed from sound Christian faith, led 
away by the fantasies of Higher Crit-_ 
icism, and resulting unbelief in the teach- 
ings of Christ and his Apostles. A con- 
siderable proportion of the graduates of 
those Seminaries discard the doctrines of 
the Virgin Birth and Resurrection of 
Jesus, of his Atoning Sacrifice, and of 
Regeneration. Such remaining fragments 
«of the Gospel as they are able to preach, 
have little savor or power. 
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How Forests Conserve Moisture. — 


In the September Atlantic, John Muir 
felicitously writes as follows: 

“Why, then,” it will be asked, “are the 
Big Tree groves always found on well- 
watered spots?” Simply because Big 
Trees give rise to streams. It is a mis- 
take to suppose the water is the cause of 
the groves being there. On the con- 
trary, the groves are the cause of the 
water being there. The roots of the 
immense tree fill the ground, forming a 
sponge, which hoards the bounty of the 
clouds, and sends it forth in clear peren- 
nial streams, instead of allowing it to 
rush headlong in short lived destructive 
floods. Evaporation is also checked, and 
the air kept still in the shady Sequoia 
depths, while thirsty robber winds are 
shut out. * * * To the dwellers on 
the plain, dependent on irrigation, the 
Big Tree, leaving all its high uses out of 
the count, is a tree of life, a never-failing 
spring, sending living water to the low- 
lands all through the hot, rainless sum- 
mer. For every grove cut down a stream 
is dried up. Therefore all California is 
crying, “Save the trees of the fountains!” 


But besides the conserving power 
which forests exercise upon moisture al- 
ready fallen on the ground, they perform 
an equally important office in attracting 
rain. It is done in this way. From bare 
surfaces of land, heated by the sun, warm 
currents of air constantly ascend and dis- 
solve the hovering clouds, so that they 
are unable to shed rain. But from lands 
clothed with forests, no such hot currents 
arise, and the gathered clouds freely drop 
their showers. There is no doubt that 
far more rain actually falls upon any 
country clothed with forest, than upon 
one which has been denuded. Thus for- 
ests are the life of the land. Destroy the 
forests, and you wither up the country 
and make it desert. 

Hamakua on Hawaii has been dried 
‘up and destroyed. This has been done 
by the great flocks of sheep in the Wai- 
mea district inland. These “hoofed 
locusts,’ as John Muir calls them, have 
for fifty years been gradually devouring 
the undergrowth of the woods inland of 
Hamakua, until the trees have died by 
the denuding of their roots. Where six- 
ty years ago was a broad, marshy belt of 
woods is now. an open waste. The 
streams are dry, and Hamakua withers 
in drought. 


“Night Schools Closed. 


For several years, night schools have 
‘been maintained in this city by the Board 
of Education, for the benefit of persons 
whose occupations debarred them from 
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attendance on the day schools. The par- 
tially compelling motive for the recent 
closing of these schools has been the 
shortage of school funds and necessity of 
economy in order to provide for the great 
increase in the number of pupils in the 
day schools. A special reason, however, 
was assigned, that most of those attend- 
ing the night schools were Asiatics. This 
reason seems to have been very generally 
disapproved by the white community, 
and justly, we think, on the ground that 
it is in the highest degree for the public 
interest that the Chinese and Japanese 
should be brought into close touch with 
English speech and thought. 

The alien races sojourning with us cer- 
tainly have the strongest claim upon our 
Christian benevolence, to provide for 
their enlightenment and social elevation. 
lt may be said that it is not the province 
of the Civil Government to make such 
beneficent expenditure for these alien 
people. It is wholly a matter for private 
Christian beneficence. But it may be 
clearly shown that is in the highest de- 
gree for the public well-being that 
these Asiatics forming three-fifths of our 
population, and of indispensable value as 
laborers, should be supplied with mental 
and moral culture. No‘money can be bet- 
ter spent for public education, than in 
disseminating American knowledge and 
thought among these Asiatic denizens of 
Hawaii. Let the night schools be re- 
opened for their benefit as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Indigent Gilbert Islanders. 


Rev. Dr. Hiram Bingham found some 
special occupation last month in superin- 
tending the removal of his poor proteges 
of the. Gilbertese colony to new shelter 
provided for them at Kalihi shore. They 
had for some two years been occupying 
a nest of wretched shacks constructed of 
refuse material upon a few acres of sand 
near the mouth of the harbor. A num- 
ber of sanitary and other considerations 
made their removal necessary. The men 
pursued fishing, and the women braiding 
of hats, in which they have some skill, 
earning a very scanty livelihood. 

The colony numbers over a hundred, 
being a remnant of a large importation 
of Gilbertese laborers over twenty years 
ago, most of whom: were returned home 
by the Hawaiian Government. A ma- 
jority of these people are old and some- 
what feeble. In their new location they 
continue to have fishing facilities, and 
will be better sheltered. 

Dr. Bingham and the Hawaiian Board 
have very faithfully supplied the spirit- 
ual needs of these poor people, who came 
here formerly as almost absolute heathen. 
Very many of them are now devout 
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Christians. Another and larger colony of 
Gilbertese exists in Lahaina, which is 
under the spiritual care of Rev. Lutera, 
an excellent former missionary at those 
Islands. These people seem to be rather 
lower in the scale of humanity than the 
Hawaiians ever were, owing in large part 
to ages of residence on small sand spits 
or atolls, with poor diet. They number 
some 40,000 in their own ‘group, now 
under efficient British protection. 


Very Sanguine Hopes.’ 


The Independent speaks as follows: 

“Has the world yet observed that in the 
government of our new possessions we 
are taking lessons from no previous col- 
onial system, but are making an abso- 
lutely new departure, based on the prin- 
ciples of self-government learned at 
home? Whatever risk there may be in 
this we are confidently taking. We are 
not going to Java or Borneo or Sierra 
Leone or the three Guianas, or even to 
Algeria or India, to learn how to govern 
an alien race. We have heard much of 
the colonial experience of Great Britain 
and Holland and France, but we are dis- 
carding them all, and are establishing 
free popular government in the Philip- 
pines just as fast as we can. We have 
done it already in Porto Rico, and are 
getting our minds made up to give that 
island statehood as soon as it wants the 
boon. Such elections as we provide 
under our new system in Luzon are un- 
known in Bengal. We are inaugurating 
a true Philippine republic under the wing 
of the United States. The world does 
not yet understand—perhaps we do not 
yet ourselves understand—the magnifi- 
cence of this novelty in the government 
of alien colonies. What will be its effect 
in China, in India? If self-government 
proves a sticcess, as we must believe it 
will, in the Philippines, will not Java and 
Sumatra and Tonquin and Burmah and 
India want the same? Are we not likely 
to learn that liberty will do not for 
Anglo-Saxons and Latins alone, but 
equally for Malays and Mongolians and 
negroes? The presumption of success 
belongs to liberty, and what our example 
of liberty has done for the American con- 
tinents it may be expected to do even in 
Asia.” 

We know very little of the peculiart- 
ties and capabilities of the various peoples 
inhabiting the Philippines. Our acquaint- 
ance with the capacity of the Hawaiians 
for representative and republilcan gov- 
ernment does not encourage us to expect 
success for republican institutions in the 
Philippines. We tend strongly to the 
belief that such self-government is acapt- 
ed only to races that are highly develope:1 
morally, and are measurably free from 
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the bondage of degrading vices and en- 
slaving superstitions, such as probably 
enthrall the Filipinos, in common with 
other depressed races of Asia. The pro- 
posed “novelty in the government of alien 
colonies” may be “magnificent,” but un- 
less the greatest caution is exercised, we 
fear the experiment will prove even more 
disastrous than it is in South America. 
“Liberty” is a good thing for mature 
and reliable adults, but we keep children 
under guardianship and control. Tlie 
great majority of the races of maakind 
are but children in character and intelli- 
gence. They are very unfit for self-goy- 
ernment. 


Personals. 


On the 28th of September, Mrs. Per- 
sis Goodale (Thurston) Taylor arrived 
at the age of eighty. She was the third, 
or perhaps the fourth white child born in 
the Hawaiian Islands, and is the first one 
of them to have attained such advanced 
age. The venerable lady is in excellent 
health, and a constant attendant on im- 
portant public meetings. Several of her 
grandchildren are grown up, and one is 
married. 

Rev. Hiram Bingham, D.D., complet- 
ed his 7oth year on the 16th of last 
August. Dr. Bingham is still a vigorous 
missionary worker, although with long 
impaired health, and of late years suffer- 
ing from new and serious malady. We 
regret to say that Mrs. Bingham has be- 
come extremely feeble and helpless in 
body, though with courage and faith ever 
bright. 


We had the satisfaction on the 28th to 
meet the Rev. Mr. Stimson, who is the 
leader of the Ruk and Mortlock mission, 
of which Rev. F. M. Price recently gave 
such interesting report in THE FRIEND. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stimson first went to Ruk 
in August 1898. This missionary im- 
pressed us as a man of more than average 
good sense and courage. 


The Rev. A. E. Cory and ‘his wife 
sailed hence on the 28th for their intend- 
ed missionary field in China. Mr. Cory 
has been in Honolulu for some two years 
as Acting Pastor of the Disciples’ 
Church. During this time he has greatly 
endeared himself to our Christian people 
by a sympathetic and magnetic spirit, 
and deep piety as well as mental force. 
The most earnest good wishes attend him 
hence to his new and great field of labor. 


Reception to Sixty-five Missionaries. 


On the evening of the 19th ult. a re- 
markable reception took place in the Y. 
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M. C. A. hall, given by our Christian ! with so much fire and so much tinder, is 


people to the missionaries, 45 in number, 
who were on the steamer China, in tran- 
sit to the Orient. Addresses of welcome 
were made by Rey. O. H. Gulick of the 
Japanese work, by Rev. Dr. Bingham, 
and by Mr. F. W. Damon. Responses 
were made by Dr. Ahrnfelter from 
Korea, Mr. Atwater, of the American 
Board's Mission in China, and Dr. Hart 
of the Methodist Board in China. 

The majority of these missionaries 
have been on a year’s furlough since the 
3o0xer troubles. A few are new recruits. 
All were full of zeal and courage to re- 
new the great work of the Gospel in their 
various fields. It was a season of prec- 
ious interchange of thought and purpose 
between comrades in the great work. 


The editor of Tur FRIEND has sent to 
The Independent of New York City the 
following article: 


DoLE GOVERNMENT PURE 


The object of this paper is to repel 
certain aspersions against the present 
government of the Territory of Hawaii, 
which have been published by Miss Jes- 
sie Ackerman, and widely circulated in 
the United States. 

Ina recent letter to the Woman's Jour- 
nal, Miss Ackerman, writing from Japan, 
uses the following expressions: “Three 


hundred women have now at least the} 


right to claim their bodies as their own 
personal property, and to withdraw from 
what became a State fostered ‘industry’.” 
“The officials of the Territory, 
who are probably as corrupt a set of men 
as ever bartered public morals for a 
price, etc.” 

I have no doubt that Miss Ackerman 
is entirely sincere in these expressions. 
But I wish to assert that she has been 
entirely misled, and has made accusa- 
tions which are quite untrue. There has 
been no “State-fostering” of the “indus- 
try.” The leading officials of the Terri- 
tory are not “corru pt,’ but are men of 
eminent personal ane political purity. 
Thev have never taken any “price” for 
the “bartering of public morals” which 
is charged. Every one of the offenses 
alleged is absolutely untrue. 

What are the facts in the case? Lis- 
ten. Honolulu is a. large sea-port, fre- 
quented by a great transient population 
yf seamen and travellers and, in later 
vears, of soldiers. There is also a resi- 
dent population of white, native, and 
Asiatic males, who are at least fifty per 
ent in excess of the females. Most of 
hese men are determined to gratify their 
lominant appetites. Four-fifths of the 
females of Honolulu are of Polynesian 
ind Asiatic races, upon whom considera- 
ions of chastity have slight weight. Now 


‘any man such a fool as to suppose that 


the suppression of the evil traffic is with- 
in the limits of possibility? Jt is not. 

The problem of the Government is 
how best to regulate and restrict it. 
None of your great cities make any at- 
tempt to suppress it. There is more or 
less regulation of it by the police. In 
Hawaii, for forty years there has been a 
practical licensing of the foul traffic 
under medical inspection. The present 
government inherited that system from 
the Monarchy, and did not change it. 
One of our ablest and purest men main- 
tains that it is the best system available. 
The officials have been absolutely honest 
in pursuing that course. Whether they 
have been wise, is of course open to 
question. 

Of late years the traffic has fallen 
chiefly into the hands of Japanese procur- 
ers or masters, and their female victims, 
who are “slaves” only so far as their 
moral debility renders them such. Dur- 
ing some recent years, the traffic was 
conducted mainly in the slums of China- 
town, within one-fourth mile of the post- 
office. Being spread over considerable 
area, there were many grievous abuses 
and oppressions which were beyond the 
reach of the police. The burning of 


| Chinatown one year and a half ago, scat- 


tered those brothels all over the city, 
where they became an insufferable nuis- 
ance to the decent residents. 


What happened then was, that certain 
private parties erected stockades and bar- 
racks in the district of Iwilei, one mile 
from the post-office. There the whole 
trafic was concentrated. The police 
gave it especial supervision and main- 
tained order. The inmates occupied the 
barracks only two-thirds of the night, 
living elsewhere. They were in “slay- 
ery,” only as most of their class in Amer- 
ican cities live in a species of slavery, 
which is voluntary. Altogether, it was 
of course a most foul and vile condition 
of things. The vice of the city was con- 
centrated into a small area. There Miss 
Ackerman visited and observed it with 
most natural horror. A year earlier she 
might have passed amid the same amount 
of vice in Chinatown, and scarcely have 
perceived it. Today she might traverse 
various slums of the city and not per- 
ceive the same vice, which “is now widely 
distributed through the city by the abo- 
lition of the Iwilei stockades. 

She rejoices in that abolition, and her 
own part in it. If the actual traffic and 
its horrible pollutions had been at all 
diminished, there would be more reason 
to rejoice. The truth seems to be that 
those evils are only being more widely 
disseminated. Yet Honolulu is not a 
Sedom, any more than Boston or Phila- 
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delphia. We have many “righteous 
men,’ and not least among these are our 
excellent Governor S. B. Dole, and many 
who are associated with him. 

Honolulu, September 20, 19or. 


Missionaries’ Sons Slandered. 


We haye not regarded it as coming in- 
to the province of THE IRtEND to expose 
and denounce the numerous and very 
adroit misstatements with which Judge 
Abram S. Humphreys has been success- 
ful in deluding Attorney-General Knox. 
We consider it a misfortune to Hawaii, 
to Mr. Knox, and to the cause of Jus- 
tice, that no adequate rebuttal was made 
of those false statements at Washington. 


Mr. Humphreys was fighting for his of-. 
ficial life, and we would not judge him’ 


too harshly for employing the most avail-, 
able weapons, short of malicious slander. 

But we fail to see a rational motive 
for such a slanderous misrepresentation 
as the following, to which we now con- 
fine our attention: 

“The so-called ‘missionary element’ 

does not derive its name, as might be 
supposed, from the inclusion in that fac- 
tion of the moral forces of the commun- 
ity, or of missionaries residing in the 
Islands, but from the fact that the fac- 
tion is controlled by the descendants of 
the original missionaries (and those who 
have intermarried with them) who have, 
by reason of their occtipation of the 
Islands, acquired great wealth and con- 
sequent influence. The present members 
of the so-called missionary element are 
none of them engaged in evangelical 
work, but in business and political af- 
fairs. Astonishing as it may seem, this 
so-called ‘missionary’ faction is the one 
which established, protects and upholds 
the infamous and illegal protection of 
prostitution in the Islands, including 
child prostitution, and the most bitter at- 
tacks upon me have been made by this 
element.” 
_ Judge Humphreys defines “the so- 
called missionary element” as composed 
of descendants of original missionaries 
and those who have intermarried with 
them. He states that “none of them are 
engaged in evangelical work, but in busi- 
ness and political affairs.” 

There are now immediately engaged 
in evangelical work in Honolulu six sons 
of missionaries, Rev. Messrs. Bingham, 
Bishop, Damon, Emerson, Gulick and 
Parker. Several daughters of mission- 
aries are also employed in such work. 

The wealth and influence of the many 
missionaries’ sons engaged in business is 
employed to a rare and exceptional de- 
gree in religious and benevolent work. 
The larger part of the annual outlay of 
the Hawaiian Board of Missions, 
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amounting to over $30,000, comes from 
the pockets of these men. Their annual 
gifts to such causes cannot average less 
than $100,000. 

There is probably no difference of sen- 
timent among these religious and beney- 
olent men and women as to the utter de- 
merit of Mr. Humphreys as a judge or 
politician. Upon the Iwilei question, 
which he has adopted as a _ convenient 
stalking-horse, there is among them great 
difference of opinion, with equal con- 
scientiousness. A portion of them be- 
lieve with a great body of Temperance 
people that all Government toleration of 
sin, whether in saloons or brothels, is a 
wickedness. Others with equal con- 
scientiousness, and some of the best and 
purest of these people, believe that the 
system of regulation and medical inspec- 
tion existing here for forty years is in- 
dispensable to prevent the widespread 
and destructive infection of all classes of 
natives and foreigners by loathsome and 
painful disease. 

It goes without saying that the latter 
is the decided opinion of the great mass 
of the community who are not controlled 
by religious sentiment. There are few 
persons here who do not deride the idea 
that Mr. Humphreys is sincere in his op- 
position to that system of regulation. 
The question is a very difficult one for 
persons of religious and moral culture. 
We have already discussed it in our 
article for the New York Independent, 
printed above. 

The editor has no special resentment 
against Mr. Humphreys for representing 
him as a “lay preacher.” His well-known 
address is “Rev. S. E. Bishop, D.D.”” The 
scornful denomination of him as a “news- 
paper correspondent” may be answercd 
by saying that some fifty of his articles 
have been published during the last eight 
years in The Independent of New York. 


Rigid Law and No Justice. 


Judge Estee of the U. S. District Court 
here, has overruled the decision of the 


| Territorial Supreme Court, and sustained 


that of Judge Gear of the Circuit Court, 
which pronounced illegal the convictions 
of a large number of felons in the Terri- 
torial prison. These persons were tried 
in accordance with the laws of the Re- 
public of Hawaii, during the “transition 
period,” between the “Newland’s Reso- 
lution,” annexing Hawaii in 1898, and 
the Organic Act of 1900. Having been 
indicted without grand juries, and con- 
victed by less than unanimous juries, 
their trials are now declared to be illegal, 
because contrary to certain provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States re- 


‘lating to those two points, The Supreme 


Court construes the subject liberally, the 
Federal Court very rigidly. 

At the time these felons were tried, it 
seems not to have occurred to anyone 
that the Newland’s Resolution required 
the changes of procedure now  pro- 
nounced to have been necessary. The re- 
sult is that it becomes necessary to re- 
arrest all of these dangerous wretches, 
and to try them again for their abomin- 
able crimes which no one doubts that 
they committed. Thus an enormous ad- 
ditional labor is entailed upon our courts 
and juries, together with a very large ex- 
pense, and the prospect that after the 
lapse of two years, essential evidence will 
in some cases be found lacking. The 
whole proceeding illustrates how subver- 
sive of justice legal technicality is apt to 
become. 


British Pacific Cable. 


The visit, early last month, of the cable 
surveying steamer Britanmia, has given 
us the present facts as to the progress 
made towards laying the British cable 
from Vancouver to Australia. This 
work is soon to be accomplished. The 
surveys of the ocean bottom along the 
adopted route are now entirely complet- 
ed. In January next, it is expected that 
the work of actually laying the cable will 
be commenced by the steamer Anglia, 
which will then proceed to lay the sec- 
tions between Queensland, Norfolk I., 
New Zealand and Fiji, respectively 834, 
961, and 537 miles. The two longer sec- 
tions which remain, are from Fiji to 
Fanning’s I., 2093 miles, and from Fan- 
ning’s I. to Vancouver, 3561 miles. The 
whole distance is thus 7,986 miles. The 
deepest sounding taken between Austra- 
lia and Fanning’s I. was 3150 fathoms, 

The cable will pass about 220 miles 
east of Honolulu. In order, for war pur- 
poses, to have cable stations only upon 
British soil, the enormous stretch of 
3600 miles is made from Vancouver to 
Fannings, which is 1100 miles beyond 
Honolulu. This additional length re- 
quires cable of double weight and ex- 
pense, which will be $700 per mile. 

When the United States took the Phil- 
ippines three years ago, we were san- 
guine that by this time the first section of 
an American cable to Manila would have 
been completed. But so far no positive 
step has been taken by Congress, beyond 
a preliminary survey of the route. When- 
ever a cable is laid, it will transmit all 


important news, and we shall be robbed 
of those customary agreeable anticipa- 
tions of news whenever a steamer from 
the Coast is signaled, which form so im- 
portant a part of our pleasures. 
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Record of Events. 


Sept. tst—The public show their ap- 
preciation of the Rapid Transit line by 
crowding the cars on all runs throughout 
the entire day— Waialua, Oahu, was the 
scene of a double Hawaiian tragedy yes- 
terday, a murder and suicide: 

2nd.—Labor day, observed as a holi- 
day, with street parade of various trades’ 
organizations, etc., followed by speech- 
making at the Executive grounds. The 
afternoon was given over to athletic 
sports at Kapiolani Park, and a ball at 
the drill shed in the evening rounded out 
a full day—Liliuokalani celebrated her 
birthday anniversary by holding a recep- 
tion at Washington Place with luaus to 
a large number of guests. 

ard—British cable ship Britannia on 
her surveying service between Van- 
couver and the Colonies via Fannings’ 
Island, arrives from the latter point. 

4th.—Jaeger-Robertson wedding and 
reception at Ainahau, residence of the 
bride’s grandfather, Hon. A. S. Cleg- 
horn; a brilliant social event. 

5th.—Gerardy’s second concert, at the 
Opera House, was a delightful musical 
treat deserving of a larger audience. 

7th—Tracy McDonald, a well known 
driver receives fatal injuries in a run- 
away accident. 

8th.—First collision between the rival 
street cars, the trolley overturns the 
tram, injuring four passengers and bad- 
ly damaging the car. 

oth—Native Sons and Daughters of 
the Golden West in this city observe ad- 
mission day of their State by a feast of 
oratory and music at Progress Hall, 
Judge Estee giving a reminiscent historic 
address—A span of dray horses run 
away; one of them falls and sustains ser- 
ious injuries so that it has to be shot. 

10th —The Oregonian from New York 
via San Francisco arrives with a large 
cargo of needed builders’ supplies.— 
Movement in progress for the consolida- 
tion of the Wilder’s and Inter-Island S. 
N. Companies. 

12th.—Judge Estee, in the Osaki Man- 
kicho habeas corpus case held that the 
Constitution of the U. S. was in com- 
plete effect here on the passage of the 
Newlands resolution. In other words, 
“the Constitution followed the flag.” 
Notice of appeal is given—100 Japanese 
laborers arrive by the Nippon Maru. 

13th—The Court of Fire Claims de- 
tect many fraudulent cases among those 
filed for adjudication—Hamakua’s for- 
est fire is reported still raging, will small 
prospect of relief till rain falls. The sit- 
uation is serious throughout the whole 
district, and lack of water causes much 
suffering. 

14th—A partially paralyzed Japanese 


strangles his youngest of three children, 
then in fear and remorse he brings it to 
the police station and delivers himself up. 

16th—Burglaries are reported more 
frequently of late than for some time 
past—Real or possible capitalists seek 
a franchise to store the waste waters 
of the Kohala range, for distribution 
to needy sections of Hamakua and Ko- 
hala. The scheme contemplates an out- 
lay of over $2,000,000. 

17th.—Sudden death of U. S. Marshal 
Daniel A. Ray—Capt. Cluney is run 
over by a Japanese hackdriver and badly 
hurt.—By the City of Para, at near mid- 
night, with Porto Rican laborers from 
Port Los Angeles, the startling news is 
received of President McKinley having 
been shot by an avowed anarchist, at 
Buffalo, on the 7th inst., and his condi- 
tion was critical. ” 

18th—Report by the Ventwra of the 
President’s improved condition relieves 
the shocked feeling of the community 
which they awoke to this morn.—Funer- 
al services at Central Union Church of 
the late Marshal Ray, Rev. J. P. Erdman 
officiating. 

19th.—A party of forty missionaries 
by the China en route for work in the 
Orient, are welcomed by fellow laborers 
here, and a reception held at the Y. M. 
C. A. in their behalf—A Japanese car- 
penter falls from his staging and frac- 
tures his skull. He is taken to the hos- 
pital, but death soon follows. 

2oth—The U. S. Government witli- 
draws its claim for Ford’s island in the 
condemnation suits now before the Fed- 
eral Court. 

2ist.—Regatta day; wholly given up 
to aquatic sports. A fine day for al! 
events except the yachts. In the con- 
tests between the Myrtles and Healanis 
the former came off victor in all but one. 


j The water front was crowded with en- 


thusiasts, and clubs of the red, and blue 
kept open house and entertained with 
generous hospitality. — The Mission 
Children’s Society held their regular 
monthly meeting at W. W. Hall’s resi- 
dence and dealt, largely, with interesting 
reminiscences. 

23rd.—Wireless telegram from Hama- 
kua reports the forest fires as “‘sull 
burning but under control.”—Death of 
Rev. J. Waiamau, for many years pastor 
of Kaumakapili church. 

24th—Noon wedding of Mr. R. Ivers 
to Miss Gertrude Scott at the St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral, Rev. Alex. Mackintosh 
officiating.—Arrival of the transport 
Warren with the sad news of the death 
of President McKinley, which occurred 
on the 14th. The Courts adjourn and 
flags are placed at half mast.—The time 
of filing claims before the Court of Fire 
Claims ended at 4 p. m., at which time 


6,748 had been presented, with damages 
amounting to $3,167,132.90. 


25th.—Public offices all.closed througli- 
out the day and the city puts on the garb 
of mourning. Business is suspended, and 
meetings of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Bar, Ministers Union, and citizens 
generally at the Drill Shed voice Ha- 
waii’s grief and sympathy in the loss to 
the nation by the death of President Mc- 
Kinley. A committee is appointed to ar- 
range for a Memorial service. 


27th.—Preparations in progress for 
public memorial services and the suspen- 
sion of of business, tomorrow.—Farewell 
reception at the Christian Church to Rev. 
and Mrs. A. E. Cory, who leave shortly 
for Mission work in China. 


28th.—Impressive public memorial ser- 
vices at Kawaiahao Church, commencing 
at 10 a.m. Addresses by Governor Dole, 
Revs. A. Mackintosh, H. H. Parker, and 
W. D. Westervelt; Mr. Parker’s eulogy 
being in Hawaiian. The capacity of the 
church was taxed to admit the audience 
of various nationalities—All business 
suspended, notwithstanding the arrival of 
mail steamer. 


29th.—The churches of all nationalities 
and creeds throughout the city hold me- 
morial exercises at either morning or 
evening services; also the Y. M. C. A. 
afternoon service was of like character, 
all of which were deeply impressive and 
the large congregations at each bore evi- 
dence of the public’s sorrow. 


BIRTHS 


HAWKS~—In Newman, Cal., Sept. 1, to the wife of B. H. 
Hawks (nee Mary Dower, of Honolulu), a son. 

KINNEY—In this city, Sept. 9, to the wife of Rowell 
Kinney, a daughter, 

PEARSON—In this city, Sept. 13, to the wife of G. 
Pearson, a daughter. 

MORGAN—In this city, Sept. 21, to the wife of James 
F. Morgan, a daughter. 

ROBINSON—In this city, Sept. 28, to the wife of W. J. 
Robinson, a daughter, 

NOTT—In this city, Sept 22, to the wife of Samuel F. 
Nott, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 


WILBUR-OSS—At Honolulu, Sept. 3, by Rev. W. H. 
Rice, George W. Wilbur, of Maui, to Miss Sigrid H. 
Oss. 

KILBEY-ANDREWS—In this city, Sept, 5th, at St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral, by the Rev. V. H. Kitcat, F. 
H. Kilbey to Miss Robie Andrews, 

JOHNSON-CAMERON—In this city, Sept 10th, by the 
Rey. J. P. Erdman, Capt. Sam’l. Johnson to Miss 
Olive Pearl Cameron. 

IVERS-SCOTT-—At St. Andrew’s Cathedral in this city, 
Sept. 24th, by the Rey. Alex Mackintosh, Mr. Richard 
Tvers to Miss Gertrude, eldest daughter of Prof, and 
Mrs. M. M. Scott, 


DEATHS 


McDONALD—In Honolulu, Sept 8, at the Queen’s 
Hospital, from injuries received in an accident, Sept. 
4, Tracy (‘‘Mac’’?) McDonald, aged 60 years. ~ 

RAY—Suddenly, in this city, Sept, 18th, Daniel A Ray, 
U.S. Marshal, aged — years 

CARLEY—In Paia, Maui, Sept. 17, Clara Louise, beloved 
daughter of Edward B, and Clara Ellen Carley, aged 
10 months and 24 days, , 


PRATT—In this city, Sept. 28th. at the residence of his 
son. Dr. J.S.B. Pratt, Jos. Hyde Pratt, born in East 


Bloomfield, New York, aged 84 years, er: 
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ents. 


Rev.O.P.EMERSON - - 


EpITor. 


The Oahu Association meets in Ka- 
waiahao church at 10 o’clock Wednesday, 
Oct. 2nd. All the missionaries of the 
Board and all ministers cooperating with 
tus are earnestly invited to be present. 


Rev. John Waiamau. 


On Monday, the 23rd day of Sept., 
after a long season of feebleness, died 
Rey. John Waiamau, who has been easily 
one of the first men of the native min- 
istry. 

He was born in Niulii, Kohala, Sept. 
26, 1837, was a pupil of Rev. Elias Bond, 
also of Rev. D. B. Lyman, and later he 
attended Lahainaluna and was under 
Revs. J. F. Pogue and C. B. Andrews. 
He was a member of the famous class 
which graduated, Revs. O. Nawahine, A. 
Pali, H. Mandse, W. N. Lono. and 
others. He took his theological course 
with Father Alexander at Wailuku and 
the men mentioned above were with him. 
He was settled at Lihue, Kauai, March 
15th, 1865, later at Kailua, Hawaii, and 
finally, in 1884, at Kaumakapili, in this 
city, where he was pastor till the end of 
the year 1896. 

Few men have exercised a wider influ- 
ence over the churches than Mr. Waia- 
mau. He was a wise man and had a 
noble presence and an effective address. 
His manner was kindly and he was loved 
by his brethren. 

He was especially effective in council. 
When some knotty, difficult question was 
being discussed and everything was in a 
‘snarl, he would rise and state the case 
with such dispassionate clearness as to 
carry conviction to the most prejudiced 
of his brethren. 

Last July the pastor at the leper set- 
tlement was in the city on a leave of ab- 
sence, and it happened that he was de- 
layed in his return. In excusing him- 
self he said, among other things, that 
he was staying with Mr. Waiamau and 
he was getting such help from him by 
way of counsel and instruction in mat- 
ters of church government that he fain 
would prolong his stay. 

~- Mr. Waiamau was once unpleasantly 
under the influence of King Kalakaua, 
but he saw his mistake and drew back 
in time to save himself. No man felt 
more keenly than he the issues of the day 
and he forgot himself in his desire to 
serve the people. He was a patriot and 
reformer and stood for clean government. 


We loved him for his goodness as well 
as for his wit, his wisdom, and gracious 
personal qualities. 

Mr. Waiamau was happy in his home 
life. He was blessed with a companion 
who was helpful in his ministry and who 
made his home-life happy. He was the 
father of fourteen children, six of whom 
are living and some of them possessed oi 
families of their own. 


The autumnal meeting of the Hawaii 
Association, which was appointed for 
Paauhau, was held instead at Kohala, 
Sept. 12-14. The change was necessi- 
tated by the drought which has so long 
prevailed on the Hamakua Coast. Ow- 
ing to the scarcity of water it would have 
been very difficult to. have entertained 
man or beast. Even at Kohala it was 
hard, owing to the protracted dry weath- 
er, to secure fodder enough for the ani- 
mals. The entire portion of the island 
lying along the roadway extending from 
Niulii to Mahukona and from Mahukona 
to Laupahoehoe lies under the blazing 
sun. The verdure is parched and the 
roads are deep with dust. The only ex- 
ception is that part of the country ad- 
jacent to Waipio gulch and the Kohala 
mountains, extending. from Waimea to 
Kukuihaele, where are to be found many 
hundreds of cattle and horses feeding on 
green grass and drinking running water. 
Many of these animals, we were told, 
were brought there from Hamakua to 
save their lives. This favored region is 
like an oasis to the rest of the country. 
Even the water-holes on the slopes of 
Mauna Kea are drying up and the cattle, 
wild and tame, are dying. The power of 
the drought is something fearful. Mr. 
Wm. Horner’s pipe at Kukuihaele sup- 
plies drinking water for the people of 
Honokaa and Paauhau. Water carts are 
going night and day. The mills of Ha- 
makua and Kohala are grinding, but the 
cane which is being cut is that which 
should have formed the next year’s crop. 
The planters are grinding it now, half 
grown as it is, with the hope of saving a 
little of the crop from destruction. ‘This 
means that there will be no cane to cut 
next year. Only the youngest cane, that 
which has not begun to form a stalk has 
any proper greenness, and even it is be- 
ing seriously stunted and the fields which 
ought to have been planted in July are 
yet unplanted. 

In addition to these conditions, which 
come of extreme lack of rain, there are 
those created in Hamakua by forest fires 
and all over Hawaii by the ruinous access 
which cattle have to the forests and 
watersheds. 

The slopes of mountains Kea and Hua- 
lalai are rapidly losing their forests, and 
the same is true of the watershed once 
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so densely wooded back of the Kohala 
plantations. 

We traced the stream that supplies the 
village of Waimea with water to its 
source and we found it to end in an open 
country where cattle and hogs were 
feeding and rooting, and where the trees 
and shrubs and most of the fern-life were 
dead. 

Those who know of these conditions 
and who are mostly concerned with them, 
prophesy gloomy things. It 1s plain that 
on Hawaii the industries are crowding 
each other. The cattle interest is work- 
ing the ruin of the sugar interest. It is 
incumbent on the government to do 
something to harmonize them. 

The most important action taken by the 
Association was that which concerned the 
disaffected brethren who left the Kohala 
Church under the lead of Mr. Kaimana 
and established a service of their own. 
After several years of separation they 
have expressed a desire to return again 
to the fellowship of the parent church. 
The Association responded to this desire 
expressed by a delegate from the Kai- 
mana party and removed the vote of sus- 
pension from church membership passed 
by the council at the time of the division. 
This happy result is largely the fruit of 
Mr. Timoteo’s three weeks’ work in the 
Kohala district. Mr. Kaimana, lately de- 
ceased, was a man of moderation and uf 
good purpose and on his death-bed ex- 
pressed a desire for the reunion of the 
factions. This reunion was made pos- 
sible by the fact that the heat of political 
strife has cooled and there are really no 
more living issues to keep apart the Kai- 
mana people and those who had stood 
fast to the old church. 

On Sunday the Sunday school cele- 
bration gathered an audience of about 
220. It was good to see the people com- 
ing again to the old [ole church. 

The association also voted to invite the 
missionary workers among the different 
races to be present at the next meeting, to 
be held at Kailua, and present reports. 


Pear! Fishing. 


I have been greatly impressed by this 
parable of the goodly pearls. My imag- 
ination has been stirred by the action of 
the merchant who was in search of them, 
who, when he found a rare one of great 
value, sold all he had and bought it. 

I have seen a seeker after pearls in the 
literal sense as well as in the figurative. 
While a missionary in the Gilbert Islands 
I used to be greatly interested in the op- 
erations of the native fishermen. There 
was a large shell fish they would bring up 
from the floor of the lagoon, the meat of 
which was good to eat, and in it they 
sometimes found a kind of pearl. I used 
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myself to hunt for these pearls and find 
them—not very fine ones to be sure, but 
such as made me ever wish for better. 

It was an interesting and difficult pro- 
cess that the fishermen followed in get- 
ting their pearls and one that may be 
suggestive tous. The shell fish in which 
they were found rested at the bottom of 
the deeper waters where divers could not 
work, for the shells were large and could 
not easily be picked up. There was also 
the danger which the fisherman had to 
guard against of being caught in the 
jaws of these huge bivalves, as they lay 
sometimes hidden on the floor of the sea. 
Touch them and. they would close with a 
snap like a steel trap. Woe betide the 
unwary fisherman who should have a 
hand or a foot caught in those serrated 
jaws, for it would be crushed and held 
as ina vice. Hence the fisherman resort- 
ed to strategy. Ona calm day when the 
water was clear he would peer down into 
it and locate his shell and then take an 
iron bar and let it down by a rope 
through the deep quiet water straight in- 
to the open bivalve. Upon this bar the 
shell-fish would close like a clamp and 
hold to it till taken up into the boat (raft) 
and its tendons were cut with a knife. 
Sometimes the smaller bivalves were 
taken and placed in pockets of the rocks 
in shoal water, there to be kept till grown 
or till wanted for food, and strangely 
enough the bivalves when thus trans- 
planted were very wary, they would not 
open as wide as those in the deeper water 
—their meat could rarely be got at with- 
out breaking the shell. The fisherman 
who wished to save the shell of his fish 
would creep upon it unawares and thrust 
his knife or spear into the slightly opened 
aperture and cut the tendon before it 


could close. 


Letter From Rev. A. C. Walkup. 


By favor of Rev. Dr. BINGHAM. 


1QOr. 
Rev. H. Bincuam, D. D., 


Dear Brother in the Lord’s work. 


Butaritari to tour. 


engine to reach Maiana. 


fallen catechist Tebaoa. 


we took him to his home island Apaiang. 


Onotoa the seventh day, and anchored. 


to Onotoa. 
June, we were ashore at Beru with Mr. 


bath we gave to Tapiteuea. 
been often in the valley of humiliation in 


welcome rest with enthusiastic workers, 
Mr. Goward came with large plans, 
and has accomplished much in the few 


only a few fruit trees were growing, and 
has cleaned it off and laid out a school 
village. He is much perplexed with the 
older Samoan missionaries, who have 


and such officers, unless missionaries, 
would be a great hindrance. 


up time at Funafati. 
him such help, is my prayer. Rev. Teraoi 


Now this is a lesson for us—we are 
searchers after pearls, after the shining 
qualities which make up character; we 
need the priceless pearl of a perfect char- 
acter. If ever more we seek to be better 
and yet better our characters shall grow 
till they are perfect. All else is for this 
end—there is but one pearl of perfect 
character, it is the Christ-like character. 

How those poor Gilbert islanders toiled 
for their earthly gems; how careful and 
wary and patient they were to find them 
and how they rejoiced over those of large 
commercial value. So our toil and con- 
tention is for the pearl that is priceless, 
which things of earth cannot buy—how 
patient we ought to be in our search for 
it—Rev. W. N. Lono at the Kohala As- 
sociation, Sept. 19, 1901. 


gave us utterance. The last meeting we 
had only church members and seekers. 
We spoke with power from 1 Thess. 


rongo,” (news or tidings). Mrs. G, 
says, the best of tidings. They are work- 
ers, and they hope to raise up some good 
Gilbert Island workers. 

Many at Tapiteuea and Nonouti are 
seeking the way of life. What a pity 
that so many of the laborers are untrue. 
At both places the Church has sent out 


like Luke, Chapter 10. And the results 
are revivals. Wonderful are the Lord’s 
ways to “make his paths straight.” 
Butaritari, July 10. 
We were at Nonouti the 22d June. We 
gave them the 9th and 1oth Sabbaths of 
the tour. We ordained the catechist Ua- 
tioa; he has stood fire as a teacher 13 
years. We admitted 13 lambs to the 


“Hiram Bingham,” Nonouti, Jane +22) 


It has been eight weeks since we left 
One week each for 
Marakei, Apaiang, Tarawa, and Maiana, 
minus the sailing time, but had to use 
We left one 
couple at Marakei, one at Tarawa, while 
Rey. Teraoi is taking a tour with us. The 
other couple at Maiana to fill the place of 
The sin had 
been several weeks before our visit, and 


From Apaiang we tried for Beru to visit 
Mr. Goward (L. M. S.) but ran under 


Saturday and our sixth Sabbath we gave 
The 5th, 6th and 7th of 


and Mrs. Goward. The 7th and 8th Sab- 
We have 


these weeks, and the visit at Beru was a 


months. He selected a village site where 


been a hindrance to the revival of the 
work. He wishes a vessel like this, only 
larger, but he has no captain or engineer, 
If mission- 
aries, they could find work for the laying- 
May God grant 


and I each spoke the Gospel as the Spirit 


5:23. The new village is named “Hongo- 


three couples to out-villages—something 


‘Church for the new shepherd to look 


after. They voted 21 letters of dismissal 
to other churches, of those teaching and 
in school at Kusaie. Now many who 
have been with the Catholics for years 
are attending our worship. 

At Abemama the spiritual side of the 
work was not so encouraging. Of the 
58 Seekers of last year only 14 were ad- 
mitted to the Church. Altho the contri- 
butions for the six months were $150. 

From Abemama we ran for Tarawa 
and left Rev. Teraoi to seek again his 
flock, as many fell at annual dancing pro- 
longed. Here the people are tired of the 
“religion of work,” and are hungry and 
wicked, and some are said to transgress 
to get imprisoned and fed. Prisoners are 
fed by their relatives, and if food does 
not come, they are taken to goal also. 

From Tarawa we ran here, and found 
a mail (via Sydney) 21 Feb. latest home 
date, and not a word about the new 
steamer? A chartered vessel as the 
Loongana cannot take all the copra away. 
Now the Loongana is due again. Will I 
have mail up to May? Or will it have 
gone on to the West by the new vessel? 
When will we get teachers from Kusaie 
to fill the six places vacated? How much 
longer will we have to wait for books? 
Now the people have money but no 
books. Here and at Abemama and now 
at Banaba the people are living on food 
from vessels. One party at Abemama 
took 50 bags of rice. 

I have Makin to visit, and then hope 
to get a mail before leaving or sending 
this rambling talk. I see more are at- 
tending the services at the villages on 
Butaritari, and it may be as the Commis- 
sioner sent the “Prince” Magistrate to 
Tarawa to prison, and made the clerk the 
Magistrate. The Samoan dancing plays 
of Bible characters, are being used by the 
heathen in these Northern islands, and 
this Magistrate, as well as Mr. Murdock 
at Nonouti has been wise and placed. 
them under the laws of heathen dancing. 

Butaritari, July toth. 


I have two manifold sheets that I will 
send you and others, but this will be 
yours and truly. How I wish I could 
grasp your hand again. I see by the 
Jan. FRIEND you were present at Kawai- 
ahao, and I trust may still have good 
health. My mother is reported quite well 
in February in her 87th year. Children 
well also, and will soon be grown up, and 
I fear away from my comprehension. 
May the Lord keep them. 

I had the privilege of carrying the box 
of books for Mr. Goward from Onotoa 
to him at Beru. They had come by a 
steamer gathering labor for Banaba. 
Cannot we petition the A. B. S. to grant 
us Bibles for those five Islands on same 
terms as on our Islands? Or as Mr., 
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Goward orders from you, and as long as 
he returns a dollar, what is the difference 
of southern natives coming north and 
buying of our agents. I would like to 
have them get their Bibles for $1.00 (now 
$1.25). They are buying the “Anene na 
B’ana,” but as yet none of the Samoans 
can teach a “B’ana.” The natives can 
only sing the Samoan tunes and by the 
ear. They were agreeably surprised to 
hear our sailor boys singing tunes by 
note. 

It is wonderful how fruitful the south- 
ern islands are in such times of rain as 
the two past years have been! The con- 
tributions and “karea” to the “‘pastors” 
on Onotoa sum up $450 this year. 

The day we were at Beru Mr. Goward 
“received $170. I fear it will be a damper 
on their enthusiasm to see two years 
without rain, and nuts all gone. 
plenty of pandanus food. 

27th. Mrs. Goward writes. “Mr. G. 
and J so longed to get God’s word among 
the people, that we made the offer of 4 
shilling Bibles for a week to all the vil- 
lages, and do you know, we sold 61 


copies! So we have 63 shillings to make 
good. But it is a joy to do it. We 
And 


prayed God to bless every copy. 
‘my word shall not return void’ is the 
promise. We are going to do the same 
we think at Onotoa and Nikunau as they 


are so dark, and God will make it up to) 


us,—we could not put our money in a 
better Savings Bank!” 

They offered Bibles to the School when 
I was there! for $1. 


I think Mr. Goward ought to be helped | 


if it is allowable? 

Mr. Frear has not written as to the 
Carrie and Annie touching at Honolulu 
or a word about Books. Surely they will 
not be left? 

Well, | wish we had not the long voy- 
age to Kusaie and back. Tebaou is work- 
ing on the steamer, and has taken Teria 
to her home at Nonouti, and the end will 
be separation, I fear. I expect her to 
_ stand firm, as the tide has turned in favor 
of Protestantism on that island. 

July 28.—We painted and polished our 
- ship, and then while over to Makin in a 
boat, the Loongana came in with a few 
letters, telling us that the schooner Carrie 
and Annie is probably now in Microne- 
sian waters. Our mail, books, and sup- 
plies are west at Kusaie. But Kusaie is 
not the port where the Governor is. Will 
we have to go to Ponape to enter? Per- 
_haps—but we clear from Jaluit for K. 
first. We want the camb for our engine 
pump. In the Gilberts the schooner can 
carry only one passenger to ten tons, so 


Now: 


1 . . 
gineering and other 


I will take a couple and a girl and then! 


change three of the sailor boys. 
This last trip we only had to use the 
engine a few times, but the boys could 


If we go on to Ponape, we can send a 
mail from there—thus I will close this 
rattle-tongue talk for a while. 

Yes, I think if we had two or three 
good teachers to assist on Nonouti most 
of the people would welcome us. In fact 
two or three of the strong Catholic vil- 
lages have come back. The Catholics are 
building and talking about large schools 
here at B——, but the fruit thus far the 
people all know is only “lying.” The re- 
ligion that will stand alone, and stand the 
baptism of fire, is the only one worth 
planting or watering. 

In our worship this a. m., we read 2 
Peter 2:99:12, 14. The Prince is back 
from Betio, but not back to his office of 
magistrate. Tebeio has it, my first mate 
in 1893. Up and down is the story of 
this Island, and others. Good bye. Love 
to all old friends. 

A. C. WALKUP. 


Manual Training. 


It is satisfactory to learn that Presi- | 
dent Maxson Smith of Oahu College fav- | 
ors the creation of a Manual Training 
department, and that for girls as well as, 
for boys. The main thing to be sought 
is an efticient education of every pupil's} 


Anti-Locust Fungus. 


A vastly important discovery appears 
to have been really made in South Af- 
rica. It is that of a fungus which rap- 
idly infects and destroys locusts. This 
fungus has been most successfully culti- 
vated and distributed to districts infested 
by the destructive swarms of insects. A 
few locusts are artificially infected. 
These very speedily infect the rest, and 
the whole swarm perishes before it can 
devastate the crops. It is reported that 
the American authorities in ‘the Philip- 
pines have been procuring this remedy 
from South Africa, and have used it stc- 
cessfully in the southern islands. 

’ Probably every insect pest has its nat- 
ural remedy, else all vegetation would be - 


destroyed. It is the work of science and 


| skill to discover and multiply the rem- 


edies. 


'QAHU RAILWAY & LAND CO: 


wee 


hand and eye in manual work as an ad-| 


junct and aid to the training of the men-| 
tal faculties. An outlay of ten or fifteen | 


thousand dollars for building and equip-j; ’ 


ment would be more than ample for the| 
purpose. An education in electrical en- 
advanced trades is 
quite foreign to the present uses of the 
College, and should not be aimed at. For 
native Hawaiians, some education in|} 
mechanical trades is desirable, and is 
very properly given at Kamehameha | 


Trains Run BETWEEN.... 
HONOLULU, PEARL CITY, EWA 
AND WAIANAE PLANTATIONS 


TAKE. AN OUTING SATURDAYS. 


Trains will leave at 9:15 4.m., and 1:45 Pp. M. 
arriving in Honolulu at 3:11 Pp. Mm. and 5:55 p.m. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS: 


school. Let Oahu College now make a pe aan 
P ate : es 2 ist Crass 2Nnp Crass 
modest beginning, indulging in no €X-| Pearl City . ...........- 75 g 50 
travagance. 5 Ewa Plantation .... ..... 1.00 75 
IWiaternd AGinee as ion cslees © tka 1 50 1 25 


Importers of 


MODERN LIVERY 


and 


Live Stock 


BOARDING STABLE 


MANUFACTURERS and DEALERS IN HARNESS 
WAGON MANUFACTURING and REPAIRING 
BLACKSMITHING and HORSE-SHOEING 
DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN and FEED 


HORSES, MULES, COWS, 


CHICKENS and VEHICLES 


HONOLULU. STOCK-YARDS CO. 


LIMITED. 


iW, H. RICK, President. 


only pump for an hour without a rest. 


W. S. WITHERS, Manager 


(©, BREWER & CO., Lrs,, 


GENERAL MERCANTILE 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Queen St.. Hor-1 qu, H. I, 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 


OC MEWookKer Vo eae Ace ee aeeos ie ate ----President 
George U sRobertson..2-2-.-.-. 20 Manager 
EB Faxon Bishop --. _-.!_.. Secretary and Treasurer 
DIRECTORS: 
C, M. Cooke Geo. R. Carter W.F. Allen 


H. Waterbouse 


PACIFIC HARDWARE CO sie: 
Fort St., Honolulu 
HO'MNSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 
CUTLERY AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


PLANTATION SUPPLIES, 
Lubricating Oils, Art Goods 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


METROPOLITAN MEAT CO. 
G. J. WALLER, MANAGER, 
SHIPPING AND FAMILY BUTCH- 
ERS AND NAVY CONTRACTORS: 


Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co., and the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


No. 81, King Street Honolulu, H, f. 


HOLLISTER DRUG CO., 
Wholesale and Retail 
DRUGGISTS 


and Deal-rs in Photographic Supplies 
Honolulu, H. I. 


CASTLE & COOKE, Ltp., 
Honolulu, A. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


SUGAR FACTORS. 


Agents for 
The Ewa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 
The Kohala Sugar Co , 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
The Koloa Agricultural Co., 
fhe Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standar | Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
The New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston 
Kitna Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
Alliance Assurance Co., of London. 


FPIAWAIIAN TRUST AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Lr. 


HONOLULU, H. I. 


Organized for express purpose of acting as 


TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, _ ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, EXECUTORS, RECEIVERS 
gor 2eane 


| 


cos 


: aes. ie 
THE FRIEND. a oe 
—" a —— eens == a — — — —_———_———_—— a - - = 
ANK OF HAWAII, Lm., 
THE 1 Shee ne. under the laws of 


the Hi 
Republic.) 2 gia eee 
CAPITAL , eon donate 
—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS:— 
Chas. M. oe President; J. B. Atherto 
President; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F.C. 
ton, Secretary. Henry Waterhouse, To: 
F. W. Macfarlane, EH. D. Tenney, J. AL 
Candless. 4 = =: 
Exchange drawn on Wells, Far O23 Co.’s 
Bank, in San Francisco and New Yor , and their — 
correspondents throughout the world. _ - 


Attend to General Banking Business. + 
Safe Deposit Boxes rented by mont ear. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. — 


Ordinary and term Deposits will be rec 
and interest allowed in accordance with 
and conditions as printed in Pass Books. 
of terms and conditions upon which I 
will be received may be had upon application 
mailed to those desiring same. 


F{ONOLULU IRON WORKS 


HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 


FOR. 1901! 


27TH ISSUE. 


“ 


Isan Illustrative Number Replete with Valuable 
Historic Information pertaining to Hawaii 
for Handy Reference. 

’ or 


Carefully revised Statistical and ('ens1s Tables, ~ 
Specially prepared Articles on Timely Topics, 
relating to the Progress and Development of 
the Islands, Research and Current History 


concisely dealt with: 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 
MACERATION TWO-ROLL MILLS, 
with Patent Automatic Feed | 


Double and Triple Effects, Vacuum Pans and 
Cleaning Pans, Steam and Water Pipes 
and Iron Fittings of all Descriptions, 


One of the Most Interesting Numbers yet 
Published. Alike Valuable for Home and 
Foreign Readers. 


Nothing excels the Hawaiian Annual in the 
amount and variety of Reliable Information 
pertaining to these Islands. 

* 


* * * 


ee 
Queen Street. -=-..= = = = Honolulu 
PRICE 75 CENTS. MAILEDABROAD FOR 85 CENTS =" 


++ 
THOS. G. THRUM, 


W. G. IRWIN & CO., 
Fort Street, Honolulu 


Honolulu, H.1,  * Publisher SUGAR FACTORS ' 
: AND ti 
COMMISSION AGENTS. — 
E O HALL & SON Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co sh 
Freche HENRY MAY. CO., Teta; Paty 
IMITED, s, 
Wholesale and Retail - “% ae 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN GROCERS, ic es 
PROVISION MERCHANTS, 


Pe eres TEA AND COFFEE DEALE 
HARDWARE pee a 


Retail Departments: By 
Corner of Fort and King Street 
Waverley Block, Bethel Street. — 

Wholesale and he 

Shipping Departments: 


Bethel Street. 


AND 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE, .. 


JBEAVER LUNCH ROOM, 
H. J. NOLTEH, Proprirror 
TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE. 
Fort Street, Honolulu, H. I. 


Best Quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers’ 
Articlos, etc., always on hand. 


Fort St., 22 ar 
Bethel St., 24 
Wholesale and Shipping Depts., 


(CLAUS SPRECKELS & CO,, 
BANKFRS, . _ 


Draw Exchange on the principal par 
world, and transact a general 
Business 


Honolulu, >< GE le ys Hawaiian I. 


Rosperr LEWERS ¥F.J. Lowrny 


JT,EWERS & COOKE, 
DEALERS IN 
LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Office: 32 Fort St. 
Yard: Between King, Fort and Merchant Sts. . 


PORTER FURNITURE CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
AND BEDDING. 
Corner of Hotel and Bethel Sts. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets 


Low Prices Satisfaction Guaranteed 


C.M. Cooxr 


THOS. G. THRUM, 


And Publisher of the “Hawaii 
Annual,’”’ 


Dealer in Fine Stationery, ‘Books, 
_ and Fancy Goods. — 
FORT 61, ‘Near Hotel 8t) HON 


t 
‘ 
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‘WILLIAM R. CASTLE, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block 
_ TRUST MONEY CAREFULLY INVESTED 


2). M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D. S. 


DENTAL ROOMS ON FORT ST., 
Office: Brewer’s Block, Cor. Hotel & Fort Sts, 
Entrance on Hotel Street 


DE. CLIFFORD B. HIGH, 
DENTIST. 


Masonic Temple Honolulu 


Dk. A.C. WALL, DR. 0. E. WALL, 


OFFICE HouRs: 
Love Bldg. 


8a.m, to 4p.m. 


Fort St., Honoluln, 


fe B. CLAPHAM, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND DENTIST. 
Office: King Street Stables; Tel. 1083; calls 


day or night promptly answered; specialties, 
obstetrics, and lameness, 


H. HACKFELD &CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts., Honolulu, H. I. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO., 
DRY GOODS IMPORTERS. 
Fort St., Honolulu 
_ {All the Latest Novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by Every Steamer 


KF, A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


CHARLES HUSTACE. 


__ GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
No, 112 King St. 


Honolulu . Hawatian Islands 


FLOPP & COMPANY, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE: AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHAIRS TO RENT 
No. 74, King St. Honolulu, H. 1. 


BENSON, SMITH & CO., Ltd. | RFJMMELUTH & CO., LTD. 


227-229 King St. 

— IMPORTERS OF — 

Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
| Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods and Irop 
Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbin_ 


Wholesale and Retail 7 
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Honolulu, H. I. 


OAHU COLLEGE.... 


(Arthur Maxson Smith A. M., Ph D., President 


oe wee 


SUGAR HOUSE. CHEMICALS AND 


AND 
SUPPLIES. PUNAHOU 
See sd PREPARATORY 
FLENRY WATERHOUSE & CO. SCHUOL 


SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Sugar Factors, Stock Brokers and 
Dealers in Investment Securities 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal) 
Offer complete 
College Preparatory work, 


MEMBERS oF HononunLu Stook EXoHANGE 


together with special 
Particular attention given to the 
Purchase and Sale of.:.. 


SUGAR AND COMMERCIAL STOCKS 


Agents for the British-American Steamship Co. 
and The Union Assurance Co., of London 


Island Agents for Office, Bank 
and School Furniture 


Queen St.. Honolulu 


Commercial, 


Music, and 


Art Courses 


For Catalogues Address 
A. N. Campbell, 


Business Manager. 
Oahu College, 


Telephone 313 


ARLE 


PHOTOGRAPHER. Honolulu, H, T. 
Home Portraits, Views and Plantation 
work a specialty. Kodak devel t 
p y odak developmen ONUMENTS, 


and printing. 
At WomMaAn’s EXCHANGE 
Honolulu, H. T. 


TABLETS, HEADSTONES, 
MARKERS and POSTS. 
——STATUARY— — 


Georgian and Italian Marbles, 
Scotch and American Granites, 
Hawaiian Blue Stone. 


W . E. BIVENS, 
BROKER. 


Sugar Stocks and Real Estate. 


Office: Corner King and Bethel Streets, 
Honolulu, H, I, 


Mosaic Tiling, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
Coping for Lawns and Cemeteries. 


We import direct from the Quarries, 
And sell at AMERICAN PRICES. 


Estimates given on work free of charge. 
Call and Examine. 


Wareroom and Yard; No. 641 King St, 


HAWAIIAN IRON FENCE AND 
MONUMENTAL CO. 


Phone No. 502 H, E. HENDRICK, Proprietor 


B, 8. GREGORY & CO., 
% 617 Fort St. above Hotel. 
—-BUILDING@ SUPPLIES—— 
And Agents for 


Alfred Peat’s Wall Paper, Burrowes, Screens, 
Hartman Blinds, Sliding Partitions, 
Art Mouldings, etc., etc, 


616 Fort Street, above Hotel. 
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CALIFORNIA FEED CO., LTD., | 
i 
Commission Merchants 


And Dealers in Hay, Grain and Flour. 


CornzR QuEEN & Novanvu Srrzerts, 


Honouvuv. 


Telephone No. 121. 


P. O. Box 452. 


SALTER & WAITY, 
esau CRS, &: 


Keep always on hand 
a full line of Staple 
and Fancy Groceries 


“CHEAPEST House In Town’’ 


Tel. 680 Orpheum Block P. O. Box 300 


M. R. COUNTER, 
WATCHMAKER, JEWELER AND 
OPTICIAN. 


All Goods and Work Guaranteed. 
41 Years’ Experience. 


P. O. Box 827. - - 507 Fort Str., HonoLunu. 


MISS M. E. KILLEAN, 
— THE LEADER IN — 


Millinery, Dressmaking, 
Hair Dressing and Manicuring, 
Imported Suits and Novelties. 
Hotel St., Arlington Block, ;Honolulu, H. I. 


> 


BISHOP & CO, 
BANKERS. 


Honouviv, Hawarran Isnanps. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a general Banking and Exchange 
business. Loans made on approved security 
Bills discounted. Commercial credit egranted. 
Deposits received on current accoun subject 
to check. Interest paid on specia ‘Term 
Deposits” at the rate of 83% per annum for three 
months, 314% for six months, and 4% for twelve 
months. 

Regular Savincs Bank DzParTMENT main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., and 

InsuraNcE DEPaRTMENT, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel St. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT COMPANY, 


GrorGE ANDREWS, Proprietor. 


Importer, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealer in 
California and Domestic Fruits and 
Produce. 
No. 115 King St. 


Tel, 484. Honolulu, H.1. 


Everything in the Harness 


Line kept in Stock at the 


ah 


CALIFORNIA HARNESS SHOP. 


Telephone 778 639 King St Honolulu 
King Street 
oJ OHN NOTT, Honolulu H.I. 


TIN, COPPER AND SHEET IRON 
WORKER, PLUMBER, GAS 
FITTER, EPG 


Stoves and Ranges of all kinds, Plumber's Stock and Ma 
terial, House Furnishing Goods, Chandeliers, Lamps, ete; 


schumans | 


MERCHANT STREET € 


Bet. Fort and Alakea St., Honolulu. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Stylish and Up-to-date Surreys, Phae- 
tons, Buggies, Runabouts, Road- 
carts, Harness, Live Stock, ete. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mnfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Columbus Buggy Oo,, 
Babcock Buggy Co., 
Westcott Carriage Co. 


an 


CITY FURNITURE STORE, 


— All kinds of — 


FURNITURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES, 

TABLE COVERS, Etc. 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR 
BALLS AND PARTIES. 


Telephone: Office, 846, 


Nos. 534-538 Fort Srrewt, Hono xrvivt. 


H. H, WILLiaMs, 
Manager, 


UNDERTAKING 
and 

EMBALMING, 

TOMBSTONES 
and 


MONUMENTS. 


Residencand Night 
Call, 849° 


Al European Goods——— 
at Specially Low Prices 


FOR FOURTEEN DAYS ONLY 


~——_at L. B. KERR & CO. 
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Punahou Corner Stone Laid. 


On the 4th ult. on the grounds of 
Oahu College, at 5 p. m., was laid, with 
suitable exercises, the corner stone of the 
Preparatory School building of the insti- 
tution. 


During the sixty years since Punahou 
school was first established by the Amer- 
ican Missionaries for their own children, 
upon the lands donated for that purpose 
by the late Rev. Hiram Bingham, the 
. original founders of the school have all 
passed away, and their surviving child- 
ren who attended the school in its early 
. decades are all men and women in ad- 
vanced years. The third generation also 
are all now adults and in active life. The 
present pupils and students belong to the 
fourth generation from those mission- 
aries. 


The institution has prospered. The 
higher department; or properly academy, 
was several years ago separated from 
the Preparatory department, which found 
a home in the center of the city in*what 
had been the Armstrong. home, enlarged 
for its use. The time has come, with 
the growth of the city and improved 
means of transit, to reunite the feeder 
school upon the same grounds with the 
advanced department. On a slight ele- 
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vation considerably east of the older 
buildings, had been laid the basement of 
a commodious two-story school house, 
fitted to accommodate several hundred 
pupils, and to cost about $50,000. 

From Pauahi Hall-at 4 p. m. a pro- 
cession moved to the new building, 
where interesting exercises were con- 
ducted in the presence of a large audi- 
ence. There was a responsive reading of 
Scripture, followed by a prayer. Hon. 
W. R. Castle gave a clear account of the 
Preparatory department, and the various 
steps leading to its new location. Rev. 
W. M. Kincaid made a felicitous and able 
address on Christian Education. Prin- 
cipal 5. P. French of «the school ad- 
dressed the pupils, inspiring them to in- 
terest and loyalty. A very impressive 
talk followed from the venerable Rev. 
Dr. Bingham,-who spoke of his early 
days when Punahou was the rural resort 
of his father’s family, and of Christ as 
the “chief corner stone’ of Society and 
Education. 

Dr. Bingham and Principal French 
then proceeded to insert in the stone the 
copper box and to apply the cement. A 
list of several score of articles and docu- 
ments enclosed in the box is given in the 
daily papers. After the stone had been. 
pronounced by Dr. Bingham “well and 
truly laid,” a representative of the Board 
of Education, Mr. A. B. Wood, ex- 
pressed the sympathy of the Board, and 
their hopes for the school. 

The exercises closed by singing, “My 
Country, ‘tis of Thee.” 


Mrs. Shepard’s Aintab Neediework. 


We are deeply interested to learn from 
the N. Y. Tribune of the great ability 
and success of Mrs. Fanny Andrews 
Shepard, M. D., in relieving distress 
among the destitute Armenians of Ain- 
tab and neighboring towns in Syria by 
teaching and employing over one thou- 
sand of their women in the making of 
exquisite needlework which finds a ready 
sale abroad. Much of this work is a “‘re- 
vival of ancient Armenian stitch and de- 
sign in the old time combination of 
color.” Mrs. Shepard was led to this ef- 
fort in order to afford relief to the ter- 
rible destitution which followed the hor- 
rible massacres of the Armenian people 
by the Turkish soldiery of the Sultan 
several years ago... The industry thus 
established has assumed large dimen- 
sions, and is supplying support and com- 
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fort to thousands of homes. 
this beautiful needlework has 
ready sale in America. 

Our special interest in Mrs. Shepard 
is that of old and attached friends of the 
family of her father, the Rev. Claudius 
b. Andrews, who was for 36 years a mis- 
sionary on Molokai and Maui, and for 
five years associated with the writer as 
an educator at Lahainaluna. Mr. An- 
drews was especially prominent in pro- 
moting boarding schools for Hawaiian 
girls. Most of the family removed to 
the Eastern States thirty years ago. One 
son remains here, Mr. Lorrin A. An- 
drews, for many years Sheriff of Ha- 
waii. 

Fanny Andrews was from early 
youth remarkable for a peculiar earnest- 
ness and devotion, as well as for mental 
and practical ability. She left Hawait 
in 1872, was educated at Mt. Holyoke 
College, and Michigan Medical College. 
She married Dr. Shepard, a fellow stud- 
ent, and went with him, under appoint- 
ment of the American Board of Mis- 
sions, to Aintab, where they have lab- 
ored for many years with great success, 
especially in medical work among the 
Armenians of that region. Hawaii is 
greatly honored by the consecrated de- 
votion and wise practical ability of this 
one of our daughters in the foreign mis- 
sionary field. 


Was Our Lord Omniscient? 


In the August FRIEND, the contrary 
was maintained, while positively assert- 
ing “the Divine Nature of our Lord.” In 
the Diocesan Magazine for October, 
Bishop Willis strongly reprehends that 
opinion. He cites eight instances in 
which the Lord Jesus “exercised super- 
human knowledge. But these do not 
prove Omniscience, nor would a million 
instances of the kind prove it. The Mes- 
siah received a Special endowment of the 
Holy Ghost, who made known to him all 
that he needed to know, which explains 
his immense superhuman knowledge, but 
means nothing like Omniscience. 

The Bishop spends many words in a 
forced and vain attempt to explain away 
our Lord’s positive assertion that he did 
not know the time of his own second 
coming. He ignores our reference to the 
statement in Luke 2:52, that “Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature.” If he 
so increased, then he was previously 
somewhat lacking in wisdom, and there- 
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fore not omniscient. 

When the Divine Logos “emptied 
himself” (Phil. 2:5-8) his assuming “the 
form of a servant” and “likeness of men” 
does not necessarily exclude all that is 
not formally expressed as to the nature 
of that “emptying” or kenosis. We 
pointed out that human Physiology nec- 
essarily forbids the exercise of bound- 
less knowledge. 

The Bishop holds that ‘To deny Om- 
niscience is to deny Divinity. To hold 
to a belief in the Divine Nature is to 
hold to a belief in Omniscience.” True, 
we say, 1f we admit that the Omniscience 
remained suspended during Jesus’ earth- 
ly life. As Man, he could not exercise 
it. He had only the potentiality of re- 
suming ; 
off the limitations of the earthly body. 

This may be illustrated by well-known 
pathological facts. 


that all his stores of knowledge and 
power of thought seem to be lost.’ Does 
he thereby lose his identity as the emi- 
nent scientist? Not at all. Let surgical 
skill remove the pressure upon the brain, 


and he is again the brilliant man of learn- 


ing. 


So the Divine Logos, subjecting him- 


self to the conditions of the human body 
and brain, became for the time devoid of 
his infinite attributes. He became weak 
and ignorant man, save for the copious 
illumination which he received from the 
Holy Ghost, by whom he was endowed 
with that superhuman Knowledge and 
Power which he constantly displayed 
during his Messianic labors. 

This seems to us the just and correct 
solution of the problem presented by the 
facts and statements of the New’ Testa- 
ment. 


Hawaiian Board Work Exhibited. 


A very effective spectacular exhibit 
was made of the varied Mission Work 
of the Hawaiian Board, at the Central 
Union Church. The time of morning 
service on October 27th was given up 
for this purpose. The object of the ex- 
hibit was to present in an effective man- 
ner to the Christian people especially in- 
terested the nature and extent of the 
work in order that they might be intel- 
ligently besought to cooperate therein 
The opportunity for effective evangeliz- 
ation in these islands is very great, and 
an extensive work is being done, th 
knowledge of which should be brought 
to those concerned. 

The church was occupied by a large 
and interested congregation. Around the 


his Divine attributes after laying 


Take the case of a 
learned and accomplished scientist who 
receives a blow which so depresses a por- 
tion of the skull as to press upon the 
brain, and cause such a loss of memory 
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people, the dates of their organization, 


and the names of their early missionary 


pastors. 


On each side of the pulpit was a large 
tablet, one giving the history of the Ha- 
watian Board, the other a financial state- 
Their™inscriptions were as fol- 


ment. 
lows: 
HISTORY OF THE BOARD. 


“The Isles shall wait upon me, and on 


Mine arm shall they trust.” 


The Hawaiian Evangelical Associa- 
tion was organized to continue the work 


undertaken by the American Board. 


The Hawaiian Board is the name by 
which the executive body of the Associa- 
Its first officers in ’63 
President, DriaG, P. Judd: Re- 
cording Secretary, E. W. Clark; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, L. H. .Gulick; Treas- 


tion is known. 
were: 


dren HOP rall: 


In ’77 the North Pacific Institute was 
founded for the training of preachers and 
evangelists, with Dr. C. M. Hyde as prin- 


cipal. 


In ’82 the Chinese work was assumed 
by the Board, and placed under the lead- 


ership of F. W. Damon. 


Up to this time the Board was confined 


almost entirely to foreign missions. 


’87 saw the inauguration of the Japan- 


ese work of the Board, in charge of Rev. 
OUH? Gulick. 


‘90 witnessed the beginning of the Por- 


tuguese mission, led by Rev. E. W. Pires 
and Mr. A. V. Soares. 

From 83 to the present time the work 
has been increased by a home mission. 

The present officers are: President, J. 
B. Atherton; Vice President, H. Water- 
house ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. O. 
P. Emerson; Recording Secretary, Rev. 
J. Leadingham; Treasurer, Theo, Rich- 
ards. 

Finance Committee—T. Richards, J. 
B. Atherton, P. C. Jones. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT. 

Since 1863, $929,047.00 has been spent 
by the Hawaiian Board. Of this sum, 
$584,908.00 was used here on the Islands 
in about this way: 


For Hawaiian and general work.$407,525 
For Chinese and general work.. 93,365 
For Japanese and general work. 34,618 


For Portuguese and 
work... . 49,400 
The amount used has not been taken 

away. It is here yet. (Curiously enough 

the amount sent away to missions, $344,- 

139, is here too. This is not according 

to bookkeeping, but may be relied upon. 

ECgh rr 1.G 
This $584,908 takes no account of the 

much larger sum spent in building and 

maintaining churches, ; 


general 
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walls were hung banners inscribed with 
the names of the various churches estab- 
lished in these islands among the native 


In 1864 there was spent for home 
work $964; in 1901, $38,544. 

A striking increase—Too much? 

Look at our imported plantation labor, 

Look, too, on the map at the planta- 
tions untouched by our work. 


It cost last year for Hawaiian * 
and general work ...........$13,500 


Japanese... . 0...) 5,000 
Chinese so) sae 2 tac eee TO ;000 
Portuguese .. .) . . 0.) eB 00 
Educational... ...9ee 4,500 
Publications... . 7. = 2,000 
In round numbers . [see 40,000 
There is a yearly income of ... 10,000 


Leaving to be raised yearly .... 30,000 

It ought to cost more next year. Who. 
is to look out for those Porto Ricans? 

A debt begun in 1891 is now $11,- 
428.65. 

This Island community (if it assumes 
this’ debt as its own) must needs raise 
(about) $30,000 to close the year’ with- 
out debt. ; 

Not great gifts, but many generous 
givers. 

In front of the organ hung a large 
chart of these Islands having the places 
where the Hawaiian Board has_estab- 
lished missions indicated by marks, 
which varied in color to represent the 
different nationalities. 

The exercises were opened by the 
Doxology and an introductory prayer 
followed by an especially prepared Re- 
sponsive reading, and the singing of 
“Coronation.” 

The presentation of the work of the 
Hawaiian Board followed. Rev. O. P. 
Emerson began with a brief introductory 
address, and announced the processions 
representing the various missions, as 
they advanced singing into the auditor- 
1um through the rear doors. 


The first to enter were representatives 
of various Hawaiian churches and 
schools in the islands, carrying appro- 
priate banners. After going through the 
aisles, they lined up in front of the pul- 
pit. Mr. Emerson spoke as follows: 

“Over the door of Saint Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London there is a tablet bearing 
the following inscription dedicated to 
the builder of that magnificent edifice. 
‘If you require a monument, look about 
you. To the congregation of this 
church I say . Look about you, Look 
at the work, which the Hawaiian Board 
has done, with your help. Before, un- 
der the American Board, there were 
twenty churches; after that when the 
new policy had been adopted the twenty 
churches were divided into fifty-nine. 
There were fifty-nine native churches, all 
of them with native pastors supported 
by them. Look at the work that is being 
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done. All these are your friends. They 
are supporters of a good government for 
these islands. Support them, and sup- 
port the Board, which stands behind 
them, for both are closely related.” 

The representations of the North Pa- 
cific Mission Institute were then an- 
nounced. A considerable procession of 
young men advanced, students and re- 
cent-graduates, Hawaiians and a few Ja- 
-panese. The head of this Theological 
Institute, Rev. J. Leadingham, spoke 
subslantially as follows: 

“How shall they hear without a preac- 
her,” was an often quoted saying. The 
missionary fathers early realized the im- 
portance of this, and at an early date be- 
gan the training and theological educa- 
tion of young men of the same nationali- 
ty as their congregations. He .asked 
those present to look at the large map 
which was suspended in front of the or- 
gan and there note the great number of 
black marks, which indicated that at 
these points native missions were esta- 
blished. He also mentioned how in later 
years the work had undergone a change 
owing to the altered circumstances, which 
the large immigrations of foreign races 
had caused. It was no longer Hawaiian 
service alone. It had become ‘necessary 
to branch out in order to spread the 
gospel among these foreign races. A- 
mong the young theological students who 
now stood before the congregation could 
be seen Hawaiians, Japanese and Porttu- 
euese, as an indication of the change. 

After dwelling upon the recent ordi- 
nation of native pastors for important 
native churches, Mr. Leadingham ended 
his speech with an appeal to the con- 
gregation to look upon the work done as 
their own, done in connection with the 
Hawaiian Board. 

Aiter the closing of this speech the re- 
presentatives of the Chinese schools were 
-announced. Their procession was pos- 
-sibly the most interesting and splendid 
of them all. The young Chinese pupils, 
lads in uniform and young girls in the 
picturesque costume of their native land, 
marched with song along the aisles, car- 
rying aloft handsome banners lettered 
with the names of various schools and 
other institutions in connection with the 
missonary work among the Chinese. 

Mr. Frank W. Damon, who is at the 
head of the Chinese Mission, hereupon 
made a short speech, mentioning as an 
interesting fact the new type, the Ha- 
waiian-Chinese, which had sprung forth 
in these islands. It was a thing to be 
proud of, that the people here had been 
enabled to give the gospel to these peo- 
ple, who, born here, were nurtured in the 
light of Christianity. 

“Chinese had been in the Hawaiian Is- 
dands for over seventy years and_ for 
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twenty years our churches had been in- 
strumental in giving the blessings of the 
gospel to these people, first through the 
Y. M. C. A. and later on, in 1882, by the 
Hawaiian Board. At present there were 
six evangelists engaged in the work and 
Six regular mission stations and a great 
number of regular Chinese church mem- 
bers. These stations were centers of in- 
fluence throughout the whole group, and 
what was more this influence stretched 
across the oceans to the land of these 
people, when they on returning hone 
could enlighten their brethren in their 
home country. 

He then spoke with deep interest of 
the special forms of mission work, which 
were being carried on in the city of Ho- 
nolulu, of the Chinese church, the Sab- 
bath schools, the kindergartens, the Bible 
women, and all the different agencies en- 
gaged in bringing our Chinese popula- 
tion to the knowledge of Christ. He 
ended by referring to the inscription 
from Confucins emblazoned on one of 
the banners, “Within the four seas all 
men are brothers.” 

The procession of the Japanese Mis- 
sion hereupon entered like the others, 
singing and carrying banners. 

After passing around in the church 
they lined up in front of the platform, 
and Rev. O. H. Gulick, who is at the 
head of the Japanese Mission work in 
these islands, spoke. He began by re- 
minding the audience of the immense 
percentage of the population which the 
Japanese form. He stated that about 
two-fifths of the people of the islands 
were Japanese, there being about 60,000 
altogether. Among these there were 
twelve preachers, noble, faithful men, 
who were devoting their life-work to the 
spreading of the gospel among’ their 
countrymen. The Japanese took kindly 
to Christianity and at the present day the 
3oard, if it had the money and the men 
could locate twelve new preachers among 
them. He praised the assembled con- 
gregation for the noble way in which it 
lived up to the Bible’s bidding to be kind 
to the stranger within their gates. The 
Japanese were stretching out their arms 
for the gospel, and that the appeal is 
heard, the banners which represent dit- 
ferent phases of the work among them 
bear witness. There were the Sunday 
schools the Bible classes among the Ja- 
panese women, five-day schools and ten- 
right schools, the Honomu_ boarding 
school with sixty-two pupils and many 
other things, which pointed to the grow- 
ing success of the work. It might be 
true that Buddhist temples were being 
established throughout the islands, but it 
was to the people of this church that 
the Japanese were looking with expecta- 
tion, 
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an missions were established there. 


The work of the Hawanan Board 
among the Japanese could be seen out- 
lined on the big map, where dots show- 
ed the numerous places where missions 
had been established among the planta- 
tion laborers. 

The last procession of all was that of 
the representatives of the Portuguese 
Mission. Like the rest they marched in, 
singing, with waving banners and halted 
in front of the platform. 

Rev. Mr. Soares spoke in behalf of 
this mission, thanking God that he had 
made it possible to have the work car- 
ried on through the supporting aid of 
the congregation of the Central Union 
church. 

The Portuguese Mission had been in 
existence for about eleven years, and in 
comparing the past with the present it 
was a great pleasure to see how many 
were now earnestly striving to live nobler 
and better lives. The Sunday School 
was full of life and enthusiasm. The day 
school, which began with only six pupils, 
now had 120 to show that the work had 
been successful. Also on the other 
islands the work was in progress. <A 
trip taken by Mr. Soares last year had 
shown him the enormous progress of the 
mission in Hilo and on Maui, where the 
small children congregated to hear the 
word of the Lord and to praise him in 
sone. 

The street meetings which had been 
started a short while ago here in Hono- 
lulu also showed a marvelous progress. 
In the beginning these meetings were 
continually disturbed by insults, “vile lan- 
guage, oaths and all sorts of noises, but 
now they had entirely changed character ; 
quite a number of people came as eager 
listeners, and the meetings were drawing 
people, who showed the greatest atten- 
tion. And these people not only listened 
to the truth, but many of them earnestly 
strove to live the truth. 

The workers of the mission were thank- 
ful to the people of the Central Union 
Church who helped them to do their work 
to the glory of God and the salvation of 
men. 

The next address was a short and 
pointed one by the Treasurer of the 
Board, Mr. TI heodore Richards, to whom 
was due much of the effectiveness of 
this Exhibit. 

He began by saying that great work 
had been done, much of which could not 
be seen. There was no display about the 
work of the Hawaiian Evangelical As- 
sociation. Many did not suspect before 
that morning what a great labor was go- 


ing on on the plantations of these 
islands. He bade the assemblage to look 


at the map and to note the great num- 
ber of marks which denoted that Hawaii- 
But 
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another look would show that at many 
of the great plantation districts, as for 
instance Hilo and Hamakua, there were 
few marks of Japanese mission work, 
which showed that there was still a great 
deal left to be done. 

While the whole organization was so 
to speak, an insurance for the people on 
these islands, yet the burden had here- 
tofore fallen on a few shoulders only. 
Great gifts had been forthcoming here- 
tofore, but the time of large gifts was 
past. Oahu alone had paid over one- 
half of the money for the mission work, 
but this could not continue. The bur- 
den must be shifted on other shoulders. 
Not big gifts but many generous donors 
were needed. 


A short closing address followed by 
the pastor of the church, the Rev. W. M. 
Kincaid. He happily illustrated the three 
things to be observed in giving. I. All 
give something. II. All give as the 
Lord has enabled them. III. All give 
cheerfully. He closed with a warning 
against spasmodic giving, which was as 
fruitless as spasmodic piety. He ! then 
asked the congregation to subscribe on 
cards in the seats to regular payments to 
the Board. The collection of money and 
cards was then made, and the assembly 
dismissed with the benediction. 


God’s Fatherhood Misstated. 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for October 
Dr. E. H. Dewart severely criticises the 
“New Theology.” Among other points 
he thus animadverts upon its misrepre- 
sentation of the Fatherhood of God: 

“To assert that the fatherhood of God, 
in the sense that the wicked and _ the 
righteous are alike his children, ‘is the 
substance of the truth to which Jesus 
bore witness’ while on earth, is a state- 
ment not justified by the Gospel records 
of Christ’s teaching; and not in harmony 
with the words of the evangelist: ‘As 
many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on His name? In the 
sense of being the Creator of all, God is 
the Father of all; but in the New Testa- 
ment the divine fatherhood implies a 
gracious filial relationship, on the part 
of those who call him father; ‘for,’ says 
the apostle, ‘as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.’ 
To the unbelieving Jews who said: ‘We 
have one Father, even God,’ Jesus re- 
plied: ‘If God were your Father, ve 
would love me. * * * Ye are of your 
father the devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye will do. When therefore, a 
conception of the fatherhood’ of God, 
which is declared to be inconsistent with 
the doctrine of future punishment, is rep- 
resented as having become universally 


accepted as the faith of the Christian 
churches, one is forced to conclude that 


those who make such a statement have 
accepted the creed of Universalists, and 
take the liberty of assuming that their 
belief is the universal faith. It is not 
necessary formally to disprove an as- 
sumption so contrary to the actual facts.” 


Sonship Lost by the Prodigal. 


“New Theology” preachers -are con- 
stantly extolling the Parable of the Prod- 
igal Son, as teaching that the worst sin- 
ners still retain Sonship, and that God is 
still their Father. Now, nothing can be 
more contrary to the positive teaching of 
that glorious Parable. It distinctly and 
unqualifiedly teaches that the Prodigal 
while such, had lost his ‘sonship—was 
dead to his former father. When he re- 
pented, and returned in deep contrition, 
he recovered his lost sonship. “This my 
son was dead, and is alive again.” 

The use the “New Theology” preach- 
er makes of the parable is a most ser- 
ious and mischievous perversion of both 
its letter and spirit. It teaches the de- 
bauchee to believe that he is still the 
loved child of God, when he is really out- 


cast, and a son of wrath and misery.| 


Well for him is it, if misery comes upon 
him in such time and way that he shall 
“come to himself,” and seek his former 
Father, who will rejoice unspeakably to 
restore him to his lost sonship. Let men 
cease from misstating our Lord’s teach- 
ing. 


Work of Y. W. C. A. 


The annual report of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association gives the 
following statistics: 

Membership, 315; 1,837 lunches served 
and 1,317 visitors entertained; total ex- 
penditure, $3,251; receipts, $3,777.62; 
$11,000 have been pledged for the erec- 
tion of the Y. W. C. A. Boarding House. 

The Standing Committees are on the 
following departments: Devotional, So- 
cial, Educational, Finance, Membership, 
Physical, Strangers, and Boarding 
Home. The large number of prominent 
names on these committees indicate the 
profound interest in their work, and the 
high capacity of those so engaged. 


Bishop Willis to Resign. 


_ At the recent Convention of the Am- 
erican House of Bishops in San Fran- 
cisco, which was attended by Bishop 
Willis of Honolulu, as it seems to be 
authentically reported, provision was 
made for the venerable Bishop of Hono- 
lulu to resign his episcopate, and for the 
transfer of property rights and episcopal 


supervision to the American Church. 
For the sake of the prosperity of the 
Episcopal Church. in Hawaii, and its 
greater serviceableness in Christian 
works we heartily hope that such an ar- 
rangement may be carried out without 
long delay.” “It seems certain to promote 
the healing of-long standing divisions in 
nat branch of Christ’s flock, and the en- 
listing of more effective Christian ser- 
vice among them. Bishop Willis has for 
thirty years been tireless in zeal and de- 
votion to his work; but certain idiosyn- 
cracies have been fatal to harmony and 
growth in the work over which he has 
presided. It is to be hoped that his suc- 
cessor will equal him in personal picty 
aud devotion, and withal possess powers 
of wise conciliation, as well as be in 
sympathy with American sentiment. 
There is a large American element, 
which naturally gravitates to the Epis- 
copal Church, and which is likely to be. 
liberal with its means for religious and 
educational work among the unevangel- 
ized races forming the larger part of our 
population. 


Spanish Friars in the Philippines. 


It has been notorious that the friar 
priests are extremely unpopular with the 
Filipino population. But in an interview 
with Archbishop Nozaleda of Manila, at 
Rome, recently published by the Phila- 
delphia Catholic Standard and Times, 
the prelate insisted that the people want- 
ed the friars, and that they must be re- 
turned to their parishes. 

A part of the interview is here copied, 
as follows: 

“But what further question is there 
to be settled if, as I read in the Ameri- 
can papers, there are now so few relig- 


ious in the islands that they are all with- 


in the walls of Manila?’ 

“Tt is true that they are in the con- 
vents of Manila, but thir fact is due not 
to the hostility of the population, but to 
the opposition of the American author-— 
ities. Indeed, the people are continuous- 
ly calling for their return to the parishes. 
It is the American Protestant mission- 


‘aries who by their influence with the 


authorities secure the absence of the re- 
ligious.’ 

“My surprise was expressed without 
words. The Archbishop continued : 

“It is very sad. If any of the relig- 
ious has returned he has been received 
joyously and festively by the population, 
but bidden to return to Manila by the 
order of the military commandant.’ 

‘So,’ I said, ‘there is a veritable per- 
secution of the church in the Philip- 
pines ?” e 

“Tt is indeed all too true,” 


replied the 
Archbishop. Hark 
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“But, I said, ‘If the parishes are 
nearly all abandoned by the religious, and 
if the religious are almost the totality of 
the clergy, the ecclesiastical centers are 
desolate ?’ 

“*There are a few native priests, but 
of by no means a sufficient number. With 
these few exceptions the state of religion 
is as you infer it to be.’ 

“T felt that evegy answer of the metro- 
politan had cut deeply into the Philippine 
tangle, and that only the moral question 
was left. On this point the Archbishop's 
statements were equally decisive, though 
uttered gently according to his wont. 

“He said: ‘Regarding the aspersions 
cast upon the lives of the religious, these 
are the result of a Campaign of calumny 
invented and circulated by a group of 
natives, themselves irreligious. These 
men have always been haters of the re- 
ligious corporations. Their information 
was taken up by the Taft commission. It 
was well known in Manila that at least 
some of the members of the commission 
were enemies of the religious. One 
(Dean Worcester) had actually written 
a book against the religious. The com- 
mission ‘stood suspect for bias, for parti 
pris. 

““Did it hear the other side?’ 

“Tt did not hear the other side.’ 

“Thus the various elements of the 
question, so far as I am possessed of its 
bearings, having been one by one set in 
a clear light by the highest ecclesiastical 
authority on the condition of religion in 
the Philippines, it seemed useless to put 
further inquiries. In the course, how- 
ever, of a lengthy conversation, which 
continued to treat of the various head- 
ings here dealt with and which seem to 
exhaust the substance of the question, 
the Archbishop told me to insist upon 
the fact that before as well as after the 
submission of Aguinaldo the people of 
the islands have on various sides been 
‘clamoring for the return of the religious 
to the various parishes, but all to no pur- 


Y opese,”’ 


The authorities at Rome were defer- 
ring action upon the question, waiting 
for the arrival of Archbishop Chapelle. 
the Apostolic Delegate to Manila. 


It may be remembered that after 
Dewey’s victory, Archbishop Nozaleda is- 
sued a manifesto filled with the most in- 
famous denunciations of the intentions of 
the Americans. It has been thoroughly 
made clear, that more than anything else 
the Filipinos insist upon being set free 
from the gross oppressions of the friars, 
who have absolutely ruled them tirough 
their archbishop. No Spanish Governor 
has ever been able to withstand the in- 
iquitous will of Nozaleda, or of his pre- 
decessors. 

The American Government has upon 


its hands a perplexing problem in this 
matter, added to many others. Nozaleda 
and his friars are incompatible with good 
government, to say nothing of Republi- 
can institutions. Uncle Sam has taken a 
large contract, in the handling of those 
warring elements. 


The following from the Manila Times 
of August 29, is apropos to the subject: 
Friars Once More Repudiated. 


Last Sunday morning two Augusti- 
nian friars made an uninvited call at the 
house of Senor Sison, of Cebu, to ad- 
minister religious rites upon a child of 
the family which was sick at the time. 

The wife of Senor Sison and the rest 
of the family wanted nothing of these 
friars, and left the room in which they 
were, while an angry and threatening 
crowd gathered in the street in front of 
the house awaiting the departure of the 
priests. 

As soon as these made their appear- 
ance they were greeted with hisses and 
deprecatory remarks, some of. the in- 
censed crowd expressing their detesta- 
tion by throwing fire-crackers at the pair. 

Senor Sison afterward stated that if 
he had been at home the friars would 
never have entered his house; but they 
were evidently aware of his absence and 
took a surreptitious advantage to force 
their presence upon the unprotected 
females who were alone at the time 
watching over the bedside of the sick 
child. 

As a consequence of this and other ag- 
gressive tactics on the part of Roman 
Catholic emissaries, feeling is running 
high in certain parts of Cebu, and though 
so far the people have restrained them- 
selves from anything but threats, yet cer- 
tain contingencies might precipitate ac- 
tive violence. 


Battleship Wisconsin. 


This formidable engine of war was in 
our outer harbor a few days ago, being 
the second battleship to visit Honolulu, 
the Oregon being the first. It was the 
writer’s privilege to have visited the 
deck of the Wisconsin while on the ways 
three years ago at the Union Iron Works 
in San Francisco. The Wisconsin is on 
her way to the island of Tutuila in the 
Samoan group, where she is conveying 
officers to sit in court martial upon cer- 
tain charges brought against Capt. Til- 
ley, the governor of that Island. His 
accusers are understood to be the rest- 
dent missionaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that men in their position would 
have made formal accusations to the U. 
S. Government against their officer, ex- 


‘portion 
Messrs. Tuttle and Cruzan, engineers, 
have been striving to explore the sources. 
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cept on clear and sufficient grounds. Ot 


the truth we are likely soon to learn. 


Statistics of Plantation Labor. 


The latest official figures on the sub- 
ject of laborers on Hawaiian Sugar Plan- 
tations, are dated June, 1901, and are as 
follows: On a total of 58 plantations are 
employed a total of 39,587 laborers, of 
whom 27,537 are Japanese, 4,956 Chin- 
ese, 2,417 Portuguese, 2,095 Porto Ric- 
ans, 1,470 Hawaiians, 55 negroes and 46 
South Sea Islanders. 

It thus appears that about one-fourth 
of the population of this Territory are 
occupied in the actual work of cultivat- 


fing sugar cane and manufacturing sugar. 


It is probable that none of the Hawaii- 
ans and few of the Portuguese are em- 
ployed in field work, except as team- 
sters. The manual labor in: the cane is 
chiefly performed by Asiatics and the 
lately arrived Porto Ricans. 

About three-fifths of our Japanese 
population are on the plantations, also 
one-fifth of the Chinese, and most of the 
Porto Ricans. Massed as they are, on 
the plantations, the large numbers of 
Japanese are especially accessible to the 
labors of the 12 or 14 Japanese preach- 
ers employed among them by the Ha- 
waiian Board. The managers of the 
plantations find the labors of these good 
men highly promotive of good order 
among their laborers, and contribute lib- 
erally towards their support. This work 
forms one of the heaviest responsibili- 
ties of our Board. 


Waipio Water Sources. 


Adjacent to the former rich planta- 
tions of Hamakua, now dying of thirst, 
lies the copiously watered giant ravine of 
Waipio. It is desired to divert a good 
of its waters to Hamakua. 


These lie on the lofty summits of the Ko- 


hala mountain, at from 6,000 to 7,000 


feet altitude, guarded from access by 
enormous chasms, and dense jungle. Ap- 
proach can only be made by slow cutting 
of the way in mist and cold, over almost 
impassable cliffs and ridges. Perhaps 
nowhere else in these Islands do so for- 
midable difficulties of transit exist. A 
chasm or “fault” in the mountain, run- 
ning parallel with the coast, some four 
miles inland, diverts most of the waters 
into the Waipio Valley. The problem 
is, to arrest the various streams before 
they drop into the lower depths of that 
chasm and to conduct them out by the 
necessary flumes and syphons. There 
has been in these Islands much of the 
necessary experience in this difficult en- 
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gineering. But this is the hardest and 
most costly problem of the ‘ind yet grap- 
pled with. Should this hitherto inac- 
cessible region be thus opened, it will af- 
ford an interesting field to the naturalist, 
who will need to “be a practiced climber 
and camper, inured to cold and hardship. 


Record of Events. 


Oct. tst—The Rapid Transit. Co .re- 
port having carried 200,000 passengers 
during the past month.—A heavy rain- 
storm settles down upon the island at 
the close of day and causes much trouble 
among the electric circuits of the city, 
keeping a force of linemen — active 
throughout the night to avert danger. 

2nd.—Mrs. W. G. Irwin makes anoth- 
er of her generous gifts to the benevolent 
work of the city in the distribution of 
$5,000 among the various societies, etc., 
engaged in philanthropic work. 

3rd.—Electric wire troubles continue 
in portions of the city, burning out all 
telephones in the Judd building, and fir- 
ing the cable head of the telephone pole 
corner of Alakea and Hotel street. 
Prompt arrival of the chemical engine 
saved further damage .at that point.— 
Pleasant “welcome home” reception to 
Rev. W. M. and Mrs. Kincaid at the 
Central Union church, which was large- 
ly attended. 

4th—Corner stone of new Punahou 
school laid with appropriate ceremonies 
at the college grounds, in the presence 
of a large concourse of interested friends 
of education. 

oth—The Board of Health objecis 
strenuously to the location of the Palama 
rock crusher from its likely injurious ef- 
fect on the inmates of the Insane Asy- 
lum, and secures expert testimony in 
support of their view. 

1oth.—T wo rapid transit cars come in 
collision near Punchbowl street, fortun- 
ately no one hurt and with but slight in- 
jury to one car. 

t1th.—C. A. Elston comes off victor 
in the tennis tournament for men’s 
singles for the season 1901.—Hawait 
Yacht Club perfects organization and 
elects its board of officers. 

12th.— Messrs. Gay & Robinson se- 
cure the Hayselden-Neumann-Pain inter- 
ests of the island of Lanai, known hith- 
erto as the Gibson estate-—Harmony 
Lodge, I. OQ. .O.-F., celebrate their de- 
ferred twenty-fifth anniversary of organ- 
ization at the Moana Hotel; the parent 
lodge, Polynesian Encampment, and Re- 
bekah branches participating —Fires 
break out afresh at Kukaiau, Hamakua, 
and are reported to be threatening the 
Waimea and Hamakua homesteads. 

14th—The Rapid Transit Co. report 
the traffic of the road, with but six cars 


in service, to exceed 6,000 fares a day, an 
average of $50 a car. 

15th—Fred Harrison secures the con- 
tract for the construction of Hall & 
Son’s new store on. their old site, the 
new building to be three stories in 
height—Annual meeting of the W. C. 
T. U. for the presentation of reports and 
election of officers. Rev. Mr. Hartley, 
head of the anti-saloon league, gave an 
address. 

16th.—The police hustle out a gang of 
loafers from the Executive grounds to 
find regular sleeping quarters elsewhere. 
—Miss Mary E. Lewis, of Punahou, ad- 
dresses the Y. W. C. A. on the works of 
the poet Wordsworth. 

17th.—Supt. Boyd assures the Board 
of Health that the Kalihi stone crusher 
wili be moved from the asylum neighbor- 
hood.—Many friends gather at the re- 
ception of welcome to Rev. G. L. Pear- 
son of the Methodist Church in his re- 
appointment to this field—The Murphy 
Temperance Union elects its new board 
of officers, with H. P. Baldwin as hon- 
orary president—Excellent concert at 
the opera house by Madame Belle Cole, 
a contralto of rare power, which was 
well attended by an appreciative audi- 
ence. 

19th—A Chinese lad of ten years in 
playing about the pile driver near the 
King street bridge, is struck by a falling 
brace and killed. 

21st.—Reception at the Y. M. C.°A. 
in honor of Mr. Fredk. Young, their new 
physical director. 

22nd.— Brilliant reception given by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Atherton at their King 
street residence in honor of Mr. Frank 
C. Atherton and bride, which was a very 
largely attended and successful function. 

23rd.—The new battleship Wisconsin, 
with Rear Admiral Casey on board, ar- 
rives from San Francisco, en route for 
Pago Pago, and anchors off the port— 
Yale graduates celebrate its Bi-centen- 
nial in a feast of good things—including 
toasts—at the Moana Hotel. 


24th.—Reports from Hawaii indicate 
a good rainfall in progress in the suf- 
fering districts—-Work to commence 
soon on a new large dock at the Ewa 
side of the harbor for the coming large 
steamships—Moonlight _ trolley parties 
are now in vogue. —Mrs. R. Love gives 
a delightful evening lawn fete in honor 
of visiting friends from Portland, Or. 

27th.—Despite protest to the Governor 
the militias take this Sunday for their 
military maneuvers of sham battle, etc., 
at Manoa Valley.—The newly organized 
Hawaii Yacht Club also show their dis- 
regard of the Sabbath by an arranged set 
of races for the various class of yachts to 
and around Pearl Harbor and back.— 
Interesting exhibit of the Evangelical 
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work of the Hawaiian Board throughout 
these islands, at the Central Union 
Church, showing its financial needs. 
28th—The Solace arrives from San 
Francisco, en route for Tutuila, with dis- 
tinguished naval officers aboard for the 
court martial to be held there-—The Fed- 
eral Grand Jury bring in eight indict- 
ments against former lwilei residents on 


the alleged “‘slaveholders” charge.— 
Brilliant wedding of Mr. A. F. Wall and 
Miss H. L. Lewers at St. Andrew's 


Cathedral, followed by a reception at the 
Lewers’ Waikiki home which was very 
generally | attended—The Plumbers’ 
Trust” difficulties have an airing in the 
Federal Court in the suit of C. H. Brown 
vs. T. F. Davison, et al. for $10,000 dam- 
ages. 

29th.—Meeting of the McKinley me- 
morialists, at which Goy. Dole names the 
committee of nine to have charge of the 
work, with power to increase by sub- 
committees to fifty. Mahukona, Hawaii, 
sends the first contribution to the fund. 

3oth— Verdict for damages is ren- 
dered against the plumbers’ trust, and 
Judge Estee severely scores the “com- 
bine.”—The pioneer business house of 
C. Brewer & Co., Ltd., cele 
brates the 75th anniversary of its estab- 
Mr. P. C.,..Jones, “segmenest 
member, delivering an historic sketch of 


the city, 
lishment, 


its career and those identified with it be- 
fore many invited guests. At its close 
he is presented with a loving cup by the 
employees of the house. 


BIRTHS 


BOOTH—In Honolulu, Sept. 30 to the wife of Wm 
Booth, a son, 

ISENBERG—In San Francisco, Oct. 9, to the wife of H, 
Alexander Isenberg, of Honolulu, a son, 

HAGLUND~—In this city, Oct. 19, to the wife of Capt. 
J. F. Haglund, a son. 


WALKER~—JIn this city, Oct 23,to the wife of John 
Walker, a son, 


DEATHS 


HORNER—At Kukaianu, Hawaii, Oct. 13, Robert, eldest 
son of Mr, and Mrs. Robert Horner, aged 2 years, 10 
months and 5 days. 


BALDWIN—At Hamakuapoko, Maui, Oct. 16, Leslie 
Alexander Baldwin, son of H. A, Baldwin. Aged 3 
years, and 5 months 

ROWE! L—In Craftonville, Cal., Oct. 20, Mrs. M. J. 
kowell, formerly of Waimea, ‘Kauai. in the eighty- 
sixth year of her age. 


WASSMAN-—In this city, Oct. 23, Frederick, beioved 
son of Mr and Mrs, R Wassman, of Kealakekua, 


Kona, Hawaii, aged 17 years. 


FRANKENSTEIYN--In Honolulu, 
Frankenstein, aged 30 years 
child in © hicago. 


Oct. 28, Samuel 
He leaves a wife and 


MARRIAGES 
PERKINS-ATKINSON—At Waialua, Oct. 6, at the 
Haleiwa Hotel, by the Rey. Mr, Oui, R R. C.L. Perkins 


to Miss Zoe Atkinson 


BOYEN-WINNE—In this city, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Oct, 22, by the Rey. W. M. Kineaid, 
Edward H. Boyen to Miss Lucy M. Winne 


WALL-LEWERS-At St Andrew’s Cathedral, in this 
city, Oct. 28, by the Rev. Alexander Mackintosh, 
Arthur F, Wall to Miss Harriet L. Lewers, 


HOFMAN-BRUNNEMAD N--At the German Lutheran 
Chureh, this city, Oct, 15, by the Rey Mr Felmy, Dr, 
ea Hofman to Miss E, N. Brunnemann. 
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This page is devoted to the interests of the Ha- 
waiian Board of Missions, and the Editor, ap- 
eeeted by the Board, is responsible for its con- 

ents. 


Rev.O.P.EMERSON - =~ EDpITor. 


At its last meeting the Oahu Associa- 
tion voted that in future half a day of 
each meeting should be devoted to study 
and instruction in pertinent topics. Dif- 
ferent members were appointed to lead 
in these studies. The program for the 
meeting to be held the first week in 
April, 1902, was made up as follows: 

Rev. W. D. Westervelt, to lecture on 
the work of the Holy Spirit; Rev. J. 
Leadingham, on the ethics of St. Paul; 
Rey. O. H. Gulick, on Church History ; 
Rey. E. S. Timoteo, on Church Work; 
Rey. H. H. Parker, on Church Govern- 
jiemeeney. J) M. Ezera, on Work 
Among the Young; Rev. O. P. Emerson, 
Criticism of Sermon outlines on Matt. 
6:9. “Our Father Who Art in Heaven.” 


An earnest resolution was also passed 
by the Association in favor of an even- 
ing school for the training of preachers 
and Sunday-school teachers. It was 
claimed that there were those now in re- 
tail business and earning good salaries, 
who might offer themselves for the min- 
istry if they could secure the advantages 
of a night-school for biblical and theo- 
logical study. 

It was claimed that the burden of sup- 
porting their families was a heavy one 
for these men and that they could not, 
during the time of preparation for the 
ministry, afford to relinquish the certain- 
ty of an independent support for the pit- 
tance they would receive as students res- 
ident in the seminary and devoted to its 
curriculum. This matter was referred 
to the committee already appointed to 


prepare for the half day of training to} 


be given the Association at its next meet- 
ing. 


The Kauai Association. 


The meeting of the Kauai Association, 
which according to appointment was to 
have been held at Haena, was held in- 
stead at Waioli.. The business sessions 
began at 10 a. m. Thursday and were 
continued into the evenings, closing Sat- 
urday. : 

All the seven churches were represent- 
ed by pastor and delegate and at the con- 
cert on Sunday there was present a large 
audience and a strong delegation of Stn- 
day-school teachers and pupils, com- 
pletely filling the old church. Many 
Asiatics stood at the windows and list- 
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ened to the singing, most of which was 
very fine. 

The dedication of the new meeting- 
house at Haena occurred on Saturday 
forenoon, Mr. Lydgate preaching the 
sermon. 

Certain marked changes have come to 
the work on Kauai. The foreign church 
in Waimea for the present is closed and 
without a pastor. Rev. Mr. Kaauwai of 
Kapaa having performed his part as a 
legislator is back again in the field. Rev. 
Z. M. Naahumakua is no longer pastor 
at Koolau. Charges were brought 
against him from which he was exon- 
erated, but owing to the fact that there 
was a division in the church it was 
thought best that he should leave the 
field. 

Deacon Puhi was highly commended 
for the activity he had shown in raising 
funds for building the new Haena 
church. The cost was about $850. The 
carpentering and the painting was done 
mostly by Pastor Kaili. 

Mr. Lydgate’s school for the preach- 
ers and teachers came on Saturday even- 
ing. The parable of the Prodigal Son 
was expounded and outlines of sermons 
were presented and criticised. 

One important action of the Associa- 
tion was the acceptance of Mr. Lydgate’s 
report on a catechism. The part of the 
catechism already prepared was ordered 
printed. It is a presentation of the facts 
of the life of Jesus and is specially adapt- 
ed for children. Such a Catechism is 
very much needed. It will prove a use- 
ful guide to the native Sunday-schools 
and it is hoped will prevent such absurd 
questions as were asked by one of the 
teachers at the concert exercises on Sun- 
day. Much of the singing done by the 
different Sunday-schools was carefully 
prepared—that of the group from. Lihue 
being especially so. The words sung 
were in large part original and being in- 
spired for the purpose of worship were 
| mostly appropriate. 

The new hymn book will be a great 
help to the schools, but it is evident that 
the greatest need is of a properly con- 
structed catechism and we think that Mr. 
Lydgate’s will supply the need. 

The Hoahana is manifestly of great 
assistance to the schools that use it. The 
Oahu schools are going to try to use 450 
and we hope that the Kauai schools will 
use their proportion, at least 150 of 
more. 

The liquor saloon is doing its ruinous 
work on Kauai. While standing for a 
few minutes at midday in front of the 
saloon at Kapaa we saw two drunken 
natives reel out of its door. Others were 
within spending their daytime energies 
at billiards and drink. 


The Haena congregation acknowl- 


edges its indebtedness, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Upai, for an acre of land on which their 
new meeting house is built; to the Lihue 
church for 24 pews taken from the old 
church building; to Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Keague, for a bell; to Mr. and Mrs. 
James K. Lota, for a pulpit Bible; to 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Wilcox, for a beef; 
to Mr. and Mrs. Kaili, the.s pastor, for 
the “luau” given on occasion of the dedi- 
cation; to those of the kind public who 
subscribed the sum of $853, which made 
possible the erection of their new house 
of worship. Much praise is due Deacon 
Puhi for his energy in raising this 
money, and to Pastor Kaili, for his in- 
dustry and skill in erecting and painting 
the building. Both these brethren re- 
ceived high praise from the Association. 


The Kalalau Region. 


To the lover of wild scenery there is 
not a more interesting region in all the 
group than the ‘Napali’ country, ex- 
tending from Haena to Mana on the 
island of Kauai. The giant ridges that 
buttress cloud-capped Waialeale on the 
northwest thrust their rugged shoulders 
cut till they overhang the sea in a suc- 
cession of tremendous, shoreless cliffs. 
extending for more than half a score of 
miles. Between these high, protruding 
shoulders nestle a number of lonely val- 
leys having no connection whatever with 
each other apart from the narrow trail 
that threads the face of the successive 
cliffs midway between their tops and the 
“wrinkled” sea that surges beneath and 
with great waves beats their base cease- 
lessly. 

The traveller on this narrow trail 
hardly dares at times to take in the view 
lest it unnerve him, or make him forget 
to watch his horse’s feet as they pick 
their precarious footing. For once in 
his life he blesses the luxuriantly grow- 
ing lantana that fringes his way and 
hides from his gaze frightful depths that 
yawn beneath. 

At one spot on the way a splendid 
view can be obtained of nearly the entire 
coast line. Here the wind 1s apt to blow 
and make it unpleasant for the treveller. 
In earlier days the road around this point 
was so narrow and difficult that it was 
called the “trail of the mouse,” and peo- 
ple preferred to pass it on all fours, or 
worming along on their stomachs. 

The valleys of Hanakapiai and Hana- 
koa each have a coffee plantation which 
might prove quite productive if laborers 
could be found to pick the crop. Kalalau 
is a more open valley and its growths are 
less tropical and dense. It is the only 
one which contains a settlement. This 
settlement should receive more attention 
from the government. It needs a school 
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public sentiment against social sins is 
almost entirely wanting. I have been in- 
formed by a reliable party that parents 
in the very best families would gladly 
give their daughters in temporary mar- 
riage to officers who are married men, 
for. the time of their sojourn here. The 
desire for white. blood is very strong; 
Chamoro mothers» display their white 
children with pride. It is a shame to 
speak of the things that are done by 
them in secret. The immoral lives of the 
priests gave a religious sanction to vice 
which no teaching could correct. ‘‘Do 
as we teach you, not as we do,” they were 
accustomed to say to the people. The 
Roman Catholic church had a fine oppor- 
tunity here and had they improved it and 
given the people a true spiritual religion 
—the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the history of this island would have been 


teacher, and a better road to connect it 
with the rest of the island, one that 
would invite the tourist who loves scen- 
ery—and who also values his neck, for 
nowhere else on the islands can be find 
just such wildness and tropical conjunc- 
tion of land and sea. 


Letter from Mr. Price. 


AGANYA, Guam, Aug. 8, Igol. 

DraAr FrigNps:—I desire to send you 
a few extracts from my notes about the 
Guam people, hoping to quicken your in- 
terest in our most interesting field and 
lead you to join your prayers with ours 
for their redemption. 

There are about 10,000 people on Guam 
—7,000 in Aganya, the capital. They 
are very different from the Caroline Is- 
lands’ people, more intelligent and at- 


tractive. Their language is more highly] different. They really gave them popish 
inflected, having prefixes and suffixes for] idolatry, and sought to hold them by 


festivals and garish display. The people 
as a whole are practically heathen. In 
every house, so far as I know, there is a 
shrine with a rude image of Christ and 
Mary and pictures of other saints. In 
worshiping they step up in front of the 
idols, clap the hands and then prostrate 
themselves, just as I have seen them do 
in Chinese homes and temples. 

The scapular is used here to some ex- 
tent, I think, but all the women and some 
of the men wear a belt, which the priest 
has blessed and put on them, with the 
sad delusion that if they have that belt 
on when they die, the Virgin Mary will 
come and take them to heaven. Prayers, 
called the Novena, are chanted to the 
Virgin Mary for nine successive even- 
ings in a given neighborhood—going the 
round from house to house. One of the 
prayers used for this chanting service is 
as. follows (translated from the Span- 
ish): God save thee, Queen and Mother, 
of merciful life and sweet—our hope: 
God save thee, we the banished children 
of Eve, call to thee; we, groaning and 
weeping in this vale of tears, sigh for 
thee. So then, our Lady Mediator, turn 
upon us thy merciful eyes, and after this 
exile show us to Jesus, the blessed fruit 
of thy womb. 

O, most clement! O, merciful; O 
sweet, always virgin Maria! pray for us 
holy mother of God, that we may be 
worthy to obtain the promises of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

As the prayer is in Spanish they do 
not understand the meaning of the 
words. Of singing and prayer as we 
know them they know nothing. 

Of the comforts and restraints of per- 
sonal religion they are as ignorant as 
heathen and are in mortal dread of 
ghosts and the unseen world . 


the persons of the verbs and singular and 
plural forms. The vocabulary is richer, 
having received words from many lan- 
guages, principally the Spanish. They 
are a very peaceable people, as a rule, 
quarreling little among themselves, not. 
given to deeds of violence, and residing, | 
for the most part in families. They like 
to be in crowds and most farmers live 
in the towns, going as far as twelve 
miles, some of them, to cultivate their 
lands. The men spend the week at their 
ranches, coming home late Saturday 
night, spending Sunday with their wives 
and children and leaving very early on 
Monday. The women and some of the 
men go to early Sunday morning mass ; 
the rest of the Sabbath day is given to 
sports of various kinds, trading and do- 
ing odd jobs. Gambling is a great vice 
among them and on Sundays and feast 
days the streets of Aganya swarm with 
crowds of men and boys, pitching cop- 
pers for money. They pitch coppers as 
our boys pitch quoits, the winner taking 
the loser’s money at each throw. The 
silver dollar is often used instead of the 
copper. Governor Leary prohibited this, 
but it is allowed with some restrictions 
by the present governor. Cock fighting 
is their national sport, always attended 
with gambling. Drunkenness is not ccom- 
mon now. The best Chamoros say that 
Governor Leary did a great work in 
stopping the sale of strong drink. Prior 
to his coming the merchants all sold 
aguardiente, a native drink, and_ little 
children were often seen staggering on 
the streets from drinking this liquor. 
Nothing of that kind is possible now. 
Smoking is a well-nigh universal prac- 
tice, even pretty little girls of eight years 
or less are often seen puffing an im- 
mense cigar or an old pipe. Social life is 
full of uncleanness, and anything like 
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nor could it satisfy the best minds. Prior 
to 1850 Bibles had found their way hith- 
er ,probably brought here by sea cap- 
tains, though nobody seems to know 
how, and some of the people were read- 
ing them. The message so new and so 
sweet was gladly received, those who 
read a little wanting to read more and 
those who understood, telling the mes- 
sage to those who did not. For the gos- 
pel message is made sweeter by sharing 
it with some one else. So the reading 
of the word spread until news of it came 
to the ears of the priests and then priest 
and ruler joined hands in stopping it. 
Diligent search for Bibles was made and 
at last three large baskets full were 
found, carried into the plaza and pub- 
licly burned. Some hid their Bibles and 
have them still, other Bibles were 
brought in which were again collected 
and burned in 1886. After this only one 
or two continued to read the Bible, the 
vast majority of them sinking down into 
utter indifference until the arrival of the 
Charleston in June, 1898, brought deliy- 
erance to the captives. Now we are here 
to give them the pure gospel. Pray for 
us that we may be wise and faithful and 
that multitudes may soon believe. 
Yours very truly, 
3 Francis M. PRICE. 


A Geological Tilt. 


Among the rich and varied contents of 
Hawaii's Young People for September, is 
an admirable article on the “Geography 
of Hawaii,’ by Mr. Charles W. Baldwin. 
To the deep regret of his many friends, 
Mr. Baldwin was debarred by protracted 
ill health in early manhood, from con- 
tinuing his studies. The above article 
proves, however, that he has not forfeit- 
ed valuable scientific attainments. We 
trust that he may yet contribute much to 
scientific knowledge of his native land, 
as well as to general intellectual pro- 
gress. 

The editor is especially moved, how- 
ever, to notice Mr. Baldwin’s article in 
order to controvert his theory that “Ha- 
waii has risen at least two or three thou- 
sand feet.” I am firmly convinced that 
the Island of Hawaii was never more 
deeply submerged in the sea than it now 
is. The only elevation of any conse- 
quence that any part of the island has 
undergone is that produced by the re- 
peated overflows of lava which have 
slowly built up its mountain domes, and 
filled up the intervening valleys. I be- 
lieve that the normal tendency of such 
elevations of land is slowly to sink by 
the pressure of their own weight, and 
become gradually submerged. Any 
slight elevation and emergence that may 


Such a religion could not help them] take place is abnormal and local, like the 
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recent elevation of the island of Oahu | 
from forty to fifty feet, while we have 
absolute proof of its ancient submerg- 
ence more than 1,000 feet, and probably 
several thousand. 

One unmistakable evidence that none 
of the lavas of Hawaii were originally 
deposited under the sea, as required by 
Mr. Baldwin’s theory, is that all the 
lavas along the coasts of the island are 
vesicular. Lavas deposited under the 
sea are necessarily without vesicles, be- 
cause the pressure of the water prevents 
the expansion of the occluded gases. 

But another decisive evidence against | 
the theory of gradual elevation, is the, 
total absence of marine erosion from any | 
part of the mountain slopes of Hawait. , 
Had the waves of the ocean once washed ! 
against the high slopes of Mauna Kea, 
as supposed, they would have left con- 
spicuous marks there of their violent 
grinding. There are no such marks. The 
erosion by ocean waves is a most pow- 
erful and violent agent. It leaves im- 
mense and ineradicable scars in the form 
of eaten out precipices, and long terraces 
of sea-beach. In the former coves are 
also vast and massive coral reefs. Ha- 
wali is totally devoid of all such evi- 
dences of marine action, such as are 
found abundantly on Oahu at heights of 
from 40 to 50 feet above present sea- 
level, and no higher. 

I think that ‘the shallow parts of the 
sea in the inter-island channels were 
probably | extensions of the present 
islands which have become submerged. 
West Maui was probably once united by 
dry land to Lanai and Molokai. That | . 
former land has subsided together with | 
the islands. 

The subject is a fascinating but inter- 
minable one, and may well rest here for 
the present. 


A Distincrion.—‘That enemy of 
yours says you are owned by a certain 
corporation.” 5 

“Again my enemy wrongs me,” said 
the practical politician. “I value my lib- 
erty too highly to sacrifice it. I am not 
owned by the corporation he refers to. I 
am simply leased to it for a term of 
years.’ —IlVashington Star. 


More THAN SHE MeEAntT.—‘Well, 
madam,” said the doctor, bustling in, 
“how is our patient this morning?” 

“Fis mind seems to be perfectly clear 
this morning, doctor,” replied the tired 
watcher, “He refuses to touch any Oy 
the medicines.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


“That's funny. My father and both’ 
my brothers promised to be in the audi- 
ence.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


j rarely contract the disease. 


Leprosy Not Due to Mosquitoes. | The Electric Road. 


Some editorial experiences on the new 
road of the Rapid Transit Co. prove its 
travel both smooth’ and swift. We ran 
over nine miles in less than an _ hour, 
which is twice the speed of the mule 
tramears. The trolley cars seem to be 
well patronized. The cars are large and 
elegant. We were surprised at the un- 
‘checked speed on a long steep hill. It is 
to be hoped that the company will soon 
be able to lay tracks to Waikiki and Mo- 
analua, say six miles additional. 

It is evident that an electric road to 
the Pali and Kaneohe will be entirely 
practicable, whenever the traffic will jus- 
tify it, probably some ten or fifteen years 
hence, if Honolulu continues to grow. 


There is not the slightest Sedcace | 
that any species of mosquito existing in 
the Hawaiian Islands is capable of pro-- 
pagating any infectious disease. The 
Culex Anopheles which transmits ma- | 
larial fever, is not found here. Nor is 
the other species which is proved to com- | 
municate yellow fever. 

Leprosy is but slightly contagious, al- 
though a terrible and incurable disease. 
It is well established that its chief means 
of infection is by the secretions of the 
mouth, transmitted by kissing, by smok- 
ing pipes together, and by eating with 
the fingers from the same dish, to which 
practices the Hawaiians are greatly ad- 
dicted, and therefore have been terrible 
sufferers from leprosy. .Other races very. 
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e: a, | Mother: “Willie, you really must go 
‘I—aw—undahstand you. called me a {5 the dentist's and have two or tliree 

milksop,” said the little dude, with some teeth out.” 

show of spirit.” i Little Tommy: “And I s’pose when 
I did,” replied Longley, gazing down Willie’s through with ’em I'll have to 


at him; “but I was wrong.” se "en. ”__E xchange. 
pola Ve | 
“Yes; I didn’t know you were so = 

small. I really should have called you 
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a ‘condensed milk sop.’ 
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Curate (very pleased): “Vicar, I’ve 
had a great compliment paid me today. 
A member of the congregation asked me 
to be allowed to see the MS. of my ser- 
mon.” 

Vicar : 
tere 

Curate (more pleased) : 


TRAINS Run BETWEEN.... 
HONOLULU, PEARL CITY, EWA 
AND WAIANAE PLANTATIONS 


“That’s very nice. , Who was 


“Oh, Thomp- TAKE AN OUTING SATURDAYS. 


son. You know Thompson, the inspec- 
tor of nuisances ?”—Jud ge, | Trains will leave at 9:15 a.m., and 1:45 P. m. 
= jarring in Honolulu at 3:11 P. M, and 5:55 P.M. 
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many people gave me the encore—in ad- | 
dition to the ushers ?” 
“Just two.” 
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MANAGER’S NOTICE. 


THE FRIEND is devoted to the moral and 
religious interests of Hawaii, and is pub- 
lished on the first of every month. It will 
be sent post paid for one year on receipt of 
$2.00 to any country in the Postal Union. 

The manager of THE FRIEND respect- 

fully requests the friendly co-operation of 
subscribers and others to whom this pub- 
lication is a regular visitor, to aid in ex- 
tending the list of patrons of this, 
“Tue OLDEST PAPER IN THE PACIFIC,” 
by procuring and sending in at least one 
new name each. This is a small thing to 
do, yet in the aggregate it will strengthen 
our hands and enable us to do more in 
return than has been promised for the 
moderate subscription rate. 

Islanders residing or traveling abroad 
often refer to the welcome feeling with 
which THE FRIEND ts received; hence 
parties having friends, relatives, or ac- 
quaintances abroad, can find nothing more 
welcome to send than THE FRIEND as a 
monthly remembrancer of their aloha, and 
furnish them at the same jit sigs the 
only record of moral and re prog- 
ress nm the North Pacific Self In this 
one claim only this journal: 4 enkitled to 
the largest support possible by the.friends 
of seamen, Missionary and Philan thro pic 
work in the Pacific, for it ocgupie a cen- 
tral position im a field that ts.at racting 
the attention of the world more and more 
every year. 

The Monthly Record of ime and 
Marine Journal, etc., gives THE FRIEND 
additional value to home and foreign 
readers for handy reference. 

New subscriptions, change of address, 
or notice of discontinuance of subscrip- 
tions or advertisements must be sent to 
the MANAGER of THE FRIEND, who will 
give the same prompt attention. A sim- 
ple return of the paper without imstruc- 
tion, conveys no intelligible.notice what- 
ever of the sender’s intent. 

A lumited portion of this paper will be 
devoted to advertisements or Business 
Cards, at the following rates, payable, as 
usual, in advance. Foreign orders can be 
remitted for in Postal Money Orders, 
made payable to Tuos. G. THRuM, Bus- 
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HAWAII’S CALL TO SERVICE 


Hawaii is an eminently Christian coun- 


try. It was originally redeemed from a 


very dark heathenism in a wonderful man-, 


ner. The Church of Christ has grown 
and developed here to a noble stature. We 
have a heritage of consecrated piety and 


heroic devotion from missionary pioneers. 
_ The Church has a great work laid out be- 


fore it. Tens of thousands of our capable 


and intelligent Asiatic brothers are by our. 
sides, ignorant of Christ and His King-: 


_ dom of Grace and Truth. They wait to 
be instructed. A vast commerce is calling, 


at our shores. It bears our personal in- 
fluences of character wide abroad to all 
the shores of this great ocean. Our op- 
portunity for evangelizing service is un- 
precedented. And with this opportunity 
we have the kindling stimulus of our 
grand missionary heritage, telling us to 
Teach the Nations. 

Together with this opportunity, our 
Christian people possess an unusual share 
of the financial strength which enables 
them if they will it, to maintain mission- 
ary labor in all departments in unusual 
force. How largely and how faithfully | 
Christian men and women will apply their 
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God-given wealth to His work remains 
to be seen. The indications are hopeful 
that they will do much. There is reason 
to believe that among our Christian peo- 
ple is a high degree of that spiritual in- 
sight which will lift them above the low 
aims of wasteful and groveling indul- 
gence, and enable them to discern the 
higher uses of wealth and the noble duties 
it imposes. 

The opportunities and the calls for such 
worthy expenditures crowd upon us. 
There is the regular missionary work of 
our Hawaiian Board to be sustained. 
There is our. Theological School to be 
raised out of its present half-starved con- 
dition, and made efficient in training 

~preachers. There is support of the great 
Foreign Mission Boards. There is help 
for Mrs. Gulick’s richly fruitful work in 
Spain. God has generously and gracious- 
ly dealt with us His children in Hawaii as 
to opportunities and means. 

May we so improve our grand oppor- 
tunity of service to Christ’s advancing 


| Kingdom that the memory of it shall be 
| an Eternal Joy. 


UNSCIENTIFIC HIGHER CRITICISM. 


“Higher Criticism” is critical investiga- 
tion into the sources of Ancient Litera- 
ture, and their historical authority: and 


verity. Such criticism is just as legiti- 


mate and important for the Sacred Scrip- | 


tures as for any other writings. If the 
books attributed to Moses, John or Paul 
cannot stand the test of sound and just 
investigation, let the truth be known. The 
Church should asx for no concealment or 
pretense. 

An enormous amount of work upon the 
Bible has been done by the Higher Critics. 
Unfuestionably many valuable results 
have been reaped, and knowledge of the 
Scriptures has been increased. The ad- 
mirers of the “Polychrome Bible’ hail 
most of their work as a wonderful tri- 
umph of genuine Science, dissipating the 
mist of ancient myths and fables, especial- 
*ly those of the Pentateuch, which Moses 


never wrote, and which has no historical 


value. 

There appears, however, to be ample 
reason to believe quite the contrary, and 
to regard those vaunted conclusions of the 
critics, so far from being really scientific, 
as fantastic and conjectural, and their 
methods as such as would not be tolerated 
in the investigation of any secular book of 
antiquity. To support and illustrate our 


contention, we give excerpts from a recent 
article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, upon 
“Rupprecht on the Pentateuch.” Rup- 
precht is a conservative German scholar 
of eminence. He says: 

“The methods of determining the so- 
called ‘sources’ are at variance with the 
universal conditions of procedure in the 
literary investigation of documents, re- 
sorting as it does to a course of arbitrary 
conjecture and phantasy, which cuts loose 
from every mark of science.’ 

“With arbitrary changes of the orig- 
inal, and all conjectural procedures, I 
have of set purpose nothing to do. Such 
a process, in which De Wette, Vatke, 
Wellhausen, and their followers have tak- 
en pleasure, does not deserve the name of 
historical investigation.” 


He boldly declares the “unscientific 
character of the false criticism,’ because 
the recognition of the Mosaic authorship 
and credibility of the Pentateuch is rend- 
ered impossible on any historic proof, 
however strong. 

“The prejudgment, the fundamental 
axiom, which lies at the foundation of all 
the procedures of the negative criticism of 
earlier and later times, is the denial of the 
miraculous, the supernatural. Everything 
is made subservient to this axiom. Hence 
the maltreatment of the sources, maltreat- 
ment in the strictest sense, stich as is not 
heard of in the case of any secular author. 
Such a procedure is the grave of true 
science. For them there can be no history 
which contains real miracles and proph- 
esy.” 

He quotes the recent striking statement 
of Roscher in his work on “National 
Economy,” that “modern Science is right 
in applying the same fundamental tests to 
the biblical books as to secular writings. 
But it should actually do so, and judge 
these books, if not more favorably, yet not 
more unfavorably than other books. But 
the school which today calls itself pre- 
eminently the critical one has done whol- 
ly otherwise. It follows fundamental 
principles which, 1f applied to profane 
writers, would arouse general remon- 
strance.” 


One may feel comfortably assured that 
when honest and really scientific criticism 
recovers control, the fantastic conjectures 
of Kuenen, Wellhausen, Cheyne and 
Driver, together with their “Polychrome 
Bible,” will be relegated to the general 
limbo of literary absurdities. The funda- 
mental axiom of that whole school of crit- 
ics is that all miracles and all prophecy 
are impossible, and therefore all books 
which tell such stories could not have been 
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written by the alleged eye witnesses. Ac- 
cordingly they contrive the most fanciful 
conjectures to account for the authorship 
of the books. That is what they call Sci- 
ence. 

True Science is modest, and abstains 
from irreverent assertions about those 
things which belong to the sphere of the 
Immaterial and Supernatural. 


MRS. ALICE GORDON GULICK HON- 
ORED. 


The Congregationalist reports some in- 
fluential meetings held near Boston. 

“On the second occasion the parlors 
were filled with a company of men and 
women of prominence and influence in 
the social and professional life of the 
town. It was very much like the ordin- 
ary social assemblage up to the point when 
the host presented Mrs. Alice Gordon Gu- 
lick as the speaker of the evening. From 
that point on the thought and feeling of 
the company broadened and deepened un- 
til one felt the electric atmosphere of an 
enthusiastic missionary meeting. The 
simple telling of the extraordinary story 
of the International Institute for Girls in 
Spain made all hearts tender and respon- 
sive. There was no hint of the sacrifices 
this heroic woman and her husband had 
made, of the persecution and opposition 
encountered, or of the succession of per- 
sonal sorrows down to her latest affliction, 
the loss of her son, who had just begun 
educational work in Porto Rico. Instead, 
this queenly woman, with her strong, se- 
rene face and musical voice, showed what 
wonderful things and yet what.natural 
things, too, in view of the superior char- 
acter of the human instrumentalities in- 
volved, God had been doing in Spain. She 
spoke of the warmth of feeling toward our 
country since the war, of the appreciation 
on the part of the Spanish soldiers of kind 
treatment in American prisons, and of the 
$40 worth of clothing which our Govern- 
ment presented to each of them to take 
back to Spain. She depicted the leader- 
less condition of our fallen foe and the 
yearning of the better class for liberty and 
enlightenment. Her narration of the ap- 
pearance of her pupils before the Imperia! 
University at Madrid, to take the examin- 
ations which had heretofore been open 
only to men, of the softening of the hearts 
of the professors toward them and of ther 
triumphant scholarship was scarcely less 
than thrilling. The tiny educational seed 
which she planted at San Sebastian so 
many years ago has, indeed, already 
reached a splendid fruition. 

“Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer was at 
her best that night. She could not forbear 
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uttering the complimentary words which 
were on every one’s lips, and when she 
said that Mrs. Gulick was known all over 
Spain as the American Madonna one felt 
that the instincts of the common people in 
any land could be trusted to rate the bene- 
factors of humanity at their proper value. 
Mrs. Palmer’s main point was that when 
God raises us a leader for a great enter- 
prise it is wicked to waste the powers of 
such a one. We do not get every year, she 
said, a Pundita Ramabai for India, a 
300ker Washington for the South or a 
Mrs. Gulick for Spain, but when they are 


raised up and seen to possess qualities of 


leadership the rest of us ought to follow. 
When Spain is wanting the best things 
which America has, should not we, out of 
the amplitude of our resources and cul- 
ture, respond? It did not need Mr. Cap- 
en’s final words to make the appeal any 
more powerful, and yet they did enhance 
the impression of the hour, as from the 
standpoint of a business man he pleaded 
the need of prompt and generous action if 
the desire of Mrs. Gulick’s heart, to plant 
her institution in Madrid, the Spanish 
capital, is to be accomplished.” 

The son whose death is alluded to, a 
recent graduate of Harvard, had landed 
at Porto Rico on educational duty, was 
found disabled by some not understood 
illness, was put on board a steamer for 
home; and died on the passage. Young 
Gulick’s familiarity with the Spanish lan- 
guage afid character makes his death a 
serious loss to Porto Rico. He was a 
nephew of Rev. Orramel Gulick. 


DOGMA ESSENTIAL IN RELIGION. 


By Pres. W. DE Witt HYDE. 


The fashion nowadays to decry and de- 
preciate dogma is the most silly and fool- 
ish of the many fads of the hour. Indul- 
gence in it has brought our Unitarian 
friends to the very verge of doctrinal ster- 
ility, and rendered it impossible for them 
to breed their ministry out of their own 
loins. If we give way to it we shall meet 
the same fate, and be forced to bofrow 
of the Methodists as the Unitarians bor- 
row from us, or else we shall have to ac- 
cept such intellectual standards for our 
ministry as those with which the High 
Church party of the Episcopal Church ap- 
pear to be content, and substitute second 
hand ecclesiastical hearsay, in fantastic 
garb and unctuous intonation, for person- 
al insight into the laws and personal pos- 
session of the motives of wise and noble 
living. 

Dogma is to religion what astronomy is 
to the stars, what botany is to flowers. We 
do not consider it sufficient to simply gaze 
at the stars and smell the sweet odor of 


the flowers. The astronomer breaks up 
the starlight with his lenses and gives us 
a doctrine of their motions and the.r 
chemical constitution, which is a very dit- 
ferent thing from what the plain man gets 
by simple stargazing. It is the science of 
astronomy. The botanist cruelly pulls the 
lovely flower to pieces and gives you in 
place of the beautiful and fragrant whole 
a name and a place in a system of classi- 
fication. It is the science of botany. And 
yet there are men who have no quarrel 
with either astronomer or botanist, who 
nevertheless raise a great hue and cry the 
moment you begin to analyze God's at- 
tributes and attitude toward man and to 
break up man into his elemental passions 
and pull apart the springs of motivation 
in his soul. They complain that in place 
of the living God and breathing man yqu 
are giving them mere dead dogmas and 
inanimate abstractions. ‘To be sure, you 
are. You are doing for God and man pre- 
cisely what the botanist does for the 
flower. You are aiming to be scientific ; 
you are applying the tool of science, 
which is analysis, to the revelation of God 
and to the soul of man. It may be a cold, 
cruel thing to do. It may be that the pro- 
duct is not so beautiful as is the: living 
whole with which we start. But it is just 
as necessary and just as useful in the one 
case as in the other. If any man in this 
late day wishes to go up and down the 
earth decrying science, he is welcome to 
the task, though he will get scant hearing 
for his pains. Let him not, however, pose 
as the friend and advocate of science in 
every other department of knowledge and 
then when it comes to the subject of man 
in his relation to God decry the scientific 
method of logical analysis and dogma, 
which is its inevitable product. You can 
get star-gazing withou: spectrum analysis. 
You can get the bloom and fragrance of 
the rose without a compound microscope. 
You can get sweet, sentimental experi- 
ences of piety without logic and dogma. 
In all other departments, however, the 
world has agreed that the shallow, senti- 
mental first impression is not enough. 
“Ah!” my unscientific, sentimental 
friend objects, “you forget what wretched, 
false, grotesque work men have made of 
it when they have tried to subject the idea 
of God to logical analysis and draw up 
man’s nature and destiny in terms of dog- 
ma.” No, I do not forget. There has 
been a great deal of false and pernicious 
‘dogma in the world, I must admit. But 
theology is no exception. The Ptolemaic 
astronomy taught many errouneous no- 
tions. Shall we therefore decry astron- 
omy as a whole and revert to simple star- 
gazing? The Linnean system of botan- 
ical classification was arbitrary, fantastic 
and misleading. Shall we therefore as- 
sume in advance that Gray and Goodale 
have nothing to tell us which it is worth 
our while to hear? Augustine and Calvin 
and Edwards doubtless made mistakes. 
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But does it follow that there is nothing 


for us to do but settle down in self-com-. 


placent ignorance and trust that man is 


on the whole a very good being, or if he| 
is not,a good God will bring him out all 


right in the sweet by and by? The man 
that takes this indolent attitude becomes 
thereby intellectually side-tracked, and 
ere long will find that the train of earnest 
thinking has moved on and left him stand- 
ing generations behind the times. 


TEMPORARY CESSATION OF THE. 


PLAGUE. 


For a period of twelve days, between 
the 7th and 19th of February, no new 
cases of plague appeared. On the latter 
date, three cases came to light, all of 
which proved fatal before the close of the 
day. The hope of relief, which had be- 
come sanguine, was again disappointed. 
A few other cases continued to appear at 
intervals. During the month of Febru- 
ary there were twelve cases and eight 
deaths. The whole number of cases in 
Honolulu has been 64, with 55 deaths. 


THE PANTHEON PEST CENTER. 


There were four victims of Plague who 
were employes of the Pantheon Stables, 
at the north corner of Fort and Hotel 
streets. One, a white man, recovered. 
The Pantheon premises accordingly were 
‘burned on the 7th ult. A high fence was 
thrown around the entire block bounded 
by Nuuanu, Hotel, Fort and Chaplain 
streets. One hundred and forty-three in- 
mates of the block, 80 of them white, 
were removed to a detention camp to be 
disinfected and quarantined. “‘Fowler’s 
yard” was known to be infected, with its 
crowd of occupants. Mr. F. W. Damon’s 
Mills Institute was enclosed with the rest. 
Most happily, Mr. Damon had previously 
removed to Moanalua his interesting body 
of Chinese students and their teachers. 


The Hotel Stables have followed the 
fate of the Pantheon, for similar reasons. 
Three cases of plague occurred there. 
They occupied a large lot on the west 
corner of Hotel and Richards streets. 
They were burned on the 27th ult. 


CHINATOWN FENCED IN. 


A ten-foot board fence was placed 
around Chinatown early in February. It 
enclosed a tract extending from Kukui 
street to the harbor, and from Nuuanu to 
the River. A portion of King street was 
left open, the west half being fenced in. 
About the 20th of February Nuuanu and 
King streets were entirely opened for 
travel, after a closing of two months. To- 
gether with fencing of other blocks, about 


'two miles of high fences have been con- 
structed. Probably there are no prece- 
dents for such city disfiguration else- 
where. They are now undoubtedly neces- 
sary. 


Seventy-one safes have been recovered 
from the ruins of Chinatown. 


PLAGUE ON: MAUI. 


Bubonic plague has appeared on the 
#land of Maui. Between February 4th 


| and 11th, seven deaths from plague took 


place at Kahului, the chief seaport. They 


were not recognized as-such until the 9th, 
when word was sent to Honolulu. Dr. 
Wood, president of the Board of Health, 
at once hastened to Kahului, arriving on 
the 11th. All the cases had occurred in 
the chief group of wooden buildings, oc- 
cupied by about 250 Asiatics. This 
Chinatown was at once burned, and the 
inmates quarantined at the race track. 
Some scores of them had escaped, but 
were hunted up as rapidly as possible and 
brought back. One other case subse- 
quently developed among the people in 
quarantine. The infection appears not to 
have extended beyond Kahului. It is 
hoped that the measures taken have 
stopped the pest on Maui. The evidence 
is strong that the infection was conveyed 
in Chinese provisions shipped from Ho- 
nolulu before the pest appeared here. 
Those provisions were opened in Kahului 
on Chinese New Year, immediately after 
which plague broke out. The plague in 
Honolulu was probably imported here in 
the same way. 


SUPPOSED PLAGUE IN HILO. 


Great alarm was created in Hilo by the 
death of Mrs. A. G. Serrao on February 
6th, supposed to be from bubonic plague. 
Dr. Wood went immediately up there. He 
declared the case to be suspicious, and 
ordered all precautionary measures to be 

| taken, as if it were actually plague. 

Conditions in the case opposed to the 
plague theory were that the sickness had 
lasted twelve days; that no plague bacilli 
were distinctly revealed by the micro- 
scope; that Mrs. Serrao was a Portu- 
guese, a class not previously attacked by 
the disease in these Islands; and that 
Chinese have hitherto been the first, as 
well as the most numerous victims. While 
infection might have been carried to Hilo 
in Chinese provisions, as it probably was 
to Kahului before the plague had ap- 
peared in Honolulu, it would be likely to 
have broken out among Chinese only. 

Mr. Serrao is one of the most promi- 
nent and esteemed persons in that Portu- 
guese community. Up toa late date, six- 
teen days after the death of Mrs. Serrao, 
no other case of plague had appeared. 
This confirms the belief that the alarm 


was not well founded. Meantime the 


; dwelling and store of Mr. Serrao were 


burned with all their contents. Both Hilo 
and the whole island and group are to be 
congratulated that those fears of evil are 
dispelled. The port of Hilo has done good 
service to U. S. transports during this em- 
bargo upon their landing of animals at 
Honolulu. 


GENEROUS DONATION FROM HILO. 


The people of Hilo rallied most gen- 
erously to the aid of the sufferers by the 
fire in Chinatown. On February roth 
they sent down to Honolulu for their re- 
“ef, nearly twelve hundred dollars in 
money, three hundred newly made gar- 
ments, and many other articles of cloth- 
ing. This kindness is the morg notable, 
since considerable friction had arisen out 
oj the stringent measures enforced by the 
people of Hilo to keep out the infection of 
plague. 


A row of decayed and unsightly build- 
ings have long been an eye-sore between 
Fort and Bethel streets on the inland side 
of King. The city is now gladdened by 
their removal, and hopes to see a noble 
structure in their place. 


MR. W. LOWTHIAN GREEN AND HIS 
TETRAHEDRAL THEORY. 


The late Mr. W. L. Green was a lead- 
ing citizen of Honolulu, eminent both in 
business relations, and as a Minister of 
State. His memory bids fair also to be- 
come distinguished as the author of a 


widely accepted Theory of the Evolution 
of the shape of the Earth’s Features. 

In the January number of the American 
Geologist appears a biographical account 
of Mr. Green, by C. H. Hitchcock, L. L. 
D., together with a succinct statement of 
his Theory and of the support which it 
is receiving. 

Mr. Green was led to believe that in the 
incipient wrinkling of this Globe’s outer 
crust upon its contracting interior, the 
general lines of its collapse were those of 
a tetrahedron or four-sided pyramid. 
Three angles of this tetrahedron are per- 
petuated in the three northern land pro- 
tuberances of Asia, Europe and America, 
the remaining angle in the Antarctic Con- 
tinent, and the three edges of the tetrahe- 
don in the three southward continental ex- 
tensions of South America, Africa and 
Australia. The four flat sides are indi- 
cated by the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and the broad Arctic Ocean. This 
is only a very rude outline of Mr. Green’s 
Theory, which he illustrated and elaborat- 
ed in his two published volumes on the 
“Vestiges of the Molten Globe.” 

The truth of this theory appeals strong- 
ly to the mind in observing the somewhat 
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symmetrical extension of three continen- 
tal points to the south, as well as the an- 
tithesis of an Antarctic Continent to an 
Arctic Ocean. The shape of the earth 
may be compared to an elastic tetrahedron 
inflated, so as to have a spherical form, 
but not quite obliterating its angles and 
edges. 

Vhe Tetrahedral Theory now receives 
extensive support from French and Amer- 
ican geologists. Mr. E. D. Preston, o: 
the U. S. Geodetic Survey, has pointed 
out that recent measurements of arcs in 
America, Europe and Asia indicate “a 
greater curvature than would be required 
on an oblate spheroid of the dimensions 
of our earth” ; and that “the theory which 
seems to provide most consistently for 
the phenomena” is the tetrahedral one. 


LETTER FROM MISS LOGAN. 


SYDNEY, February 5th, 1900. 
Rev. O. P. Emerson, Hawaiian Board, 

Honolulu. 

Dear SiR:—I am sure the Honolulu 
friends will be somewhat surprised. tc 
hear from me from this part of the world, 
and I am quite surprised to find myself 
here. As the Morning Star has been 
ordered not to visit Ruk, I found it neces- 
Sary to engage a passage for Sydney in 
the steam trading vessel Archer, as I 
have been ill for many months, and be- 
sides my own comfort there was the care 
and anxiety which I caused others to be 
thought of. 

I arrived in Sydney on Wednesday, 
February Ist and shall probably stay here 
for some few weeks, then I shall start for 
home via Honolulu and possibly stay over 
one steamer to rest and to visit friends. 

I have a native couple with me and 
must arrange some way of getting them 
back to Ruk if the Star sails from ’Frisco 
before I can reach there I shall have to 
leave them in Honolulu, hoping they may 
find some way back to the islands, but I 
feel it is most important that the Star 
‘should await my arrival so as to take them 
on. I can spare them now so that they 
can go to Honolulu by the next steamer if 
you advise it. I have also written to my 
brother asking him to advise with the 
American Board in regard to them, and | 
I hope he will cable. 

I am in good hands here in Sydney and 
have found many unexpected friends. I 
am quite cheerful and hopeful about 
things and trust I may speedily recover 
health, but it is a difficulty with my 
nerves and I cannot hope for very rapid 
progress. By the next opportunity I 
shall hope to write to you and to other 
friends more fully, but now just a word 
or two will have to suffice as I am not 
able to go into details. 

Please remember me to all the friends 


Pn ————$—SSS—SS—————— SS Eee 


in Honolulu, and with kind regards to 
yourself and Mrs. Emerson, 


I am, yours truly, 
BEULAH LOGAN. 


ANTIQUITY OF OAHU. 


Dr. Maxwell, on page 63 of Thrum’s 
Annual says, ‘“Oyer the sites upon which 
the several islands rest-today the waters 
of the Pacific rolled, and but a short time 
ago.’ A few lines later, he qualifies this 
by the words, “geologically speaking, they 
are of very recent date.” 

It seems probable that we shall be com- 
pelled to impute a much greater antiquity 
to Oahu than has hitherto been done. Pro- 
fessor Dall, who is an expert on the age 
of fossils, last year examined the fossil 
strata of Pearl Harbor. He now assigns 
those shells to the Pliocene, and probably 
as far back in the Tertiary as the Mio- 


cene. This is somewhat recent, ‘“geolog- 
ically,” yet probably a million years ago. 

But the elevated reefs of Pearl Harbor 
are modern as compared with the deep 
calcareous strata of artesian borings 1,500 
feet below the surface. How much more 
ancient also are Bird I. and Neckar L., 
which are but surviving summits of vast 
volcanic domes long sunken beneath the 
ocean. We cannot say how many million 
years ago or how long before the Tertiary, 
volcanoes began to vomit up mountain- 
domes in these seas. 


DEATH OF J. W. ROBERTSON. 


Mr. J. Weir Robertson died of plague 
on Sunday, February ath, after an illness 
of several days. He had long been in the 
service of the Waterhouse Co., and was 
highly esteemed. Mr. Robertson doubt- 
less became infected by handling rats 
which had been killed in fumigating the 


basement of the store, and which had ac- 
cess to and from Chinatown through an 
archway on Nuuanu street. The cottage 
occupied by him near School street was 
burned the day after his death. Much 
sympathy is felt for his orphaned children, 
for whom there is a moderate provision. 


ARMSTRONG SMITH SAFE. 


Great anxiety existed for a few days on 
account of the illness of Mr. Armstrong 
Smith, the heroic and devoted superin- 
tendent of the Plague Hospital. The fear 


that he had contracted the disease was 
soon dispelled. A number of wealthy 
gentlemen have subscribed a large sum to 
carry Mr. Smith through a medical 
course. 


HAVANA WELL SANITATED. 


The sanitary condition of Havana will 
become of great importance to Honolulu 
after the Nicaragua canal is Opened. 
Under Spanish rule that city was a pest- 
breeding center, one of the worst in the 
world. Yellow fever always abounded 
there. Havana being on the main line of 
the coming traffic with the Pacific, Hono- 
lulu could not expect to escape the intro- 
auction of yellow fever thence, if preva- 
lent there. It is therefore good news to 
us that the late occupation of that city 
by American forces has resulted in a suc- 
cessful purification of the greater part of 
the town, and corresponding decrease of 
mortality. Havana seems likely to be- 
come soon a clean and healthy city. 


THE “MAUI NEWS,” 


It is a pleasure to notice the issue on 
kebruary 17th of the first number of the 
first weekly newspaper published on the 
Island of Maui, under the title of the 
“Maui News.” It is under the capable 
editorship of Mr. G. B. Robertson, who 


is also the publisher. Wailuku, the place 
ci issue, is the chief town of the island. 
Some 60 odd years ago a small monthly 
sheet in the Hawaiian language was pub- 
lished at Lahainaluna. We trust the 
present paper has come to stay, and may 
hereafter grow into a daily. 


“Making Out” in Georgia—One of the 
old-time darkies, on being asked “how he 
was making out,” replied in this fashion: 

“Well, suh, times is mighty tight wid 
me, but | manage to make a livin’.” 

“What are you doing now?” 

“Well, suh, I keeps the pot b’ilin‘ by 
doin’ a little plowin’, a little votin’; en a 
little baptizin’ ; en w’en dey’s nuttin’ doin’ 
at dem times, I hangs roun’ de white folks 
en waits ’twell dey gits in de notion ter 
run fer office ag’in.”’ 


Mrs. Church (after service): “Well! 
the nerve of our pastor!” 

Mr. Church (who stayed at home): 
“What’s up now?” 

Mrs. Church: “You know last. week 
we presented him with a horse and cut- 
tetsee 

Mr. Church: “Yes ?”. 

Mrs. Church: “Well, today he got in 
the pulpit and asked us to pray for snow.” 
—Puck. 

te ae * 

I had all of it; I gave it to my friend; 
he took it all and kept it; yet I lost none. 
He had it, and I had it, and yet there were 
not two, but one, which, though doubled, 
was not increased. Mathematically this 
is impossible ; but logically it is inevitable, 
for the Thing is knowledge. 
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THRUM’S ANNUAL—1900. 


Since the present editor of THE FRIEND 
first wrote a notice of “The Hawaiian An- 
nual,” it has doubled its years, this being 
its twenty-sixth issue. During the same 
period it has steadily: grown in interest 

_and value. The present number contains 
the usual comprehensive _ statistical 
tables, carefully revised and enlarged. 
There is hardly any branch of facts in Ha- 
waii, reducible to figures, not included in 
these statistics. 


There is the usual variety of special art- 
icles of interest relating to Hawaii. The 
most important of them seems to be one 


of twenty-five pages by Dr. Maxwell on 
“The Hawaiian Islands.” This is revised 
by the author from its previous publica- 
tion in the Year Book of Agriculture for 
1898, for which it was prepared for the 
U. S. Government. Its information is 
confined chiefly to agricultural features. 

Professor A. B. Ingalls devotes ten 
pages to the story of a trip from Kona to 
the eruption of Mauna Loa last July. Dr. 
A. B. Lyons tells in sixteen pages ‘“What 
a Botanist may see in Honolulu.” This 
should be abridged as part of a Guide 
Book for visitors to our city, who traverse 
the streets ignorantly wondering at 
strange and beautiful vegetation. 

Ten pages are given to a most sugges- 
tive article by the late Rev. Dr. C. M. 
Hyde upon “Hawaiian Legends Resembl- 
ing Old Testament History.” The ma- 
terial is mainly derived from Fornander’s 
History. No tenable theory appears yet 
' to have been constructed to account for 
the diffusion of Semitic legends among a 
race so remote as the Polynesian. 

Ed Towse has a neat article on “An Isl- 
and Art Center,’ showing how art treas- 
_ ures are gravitating to the beautiful Pau- 
ahi Hall of Oahu College. “More Picture 
Rocks” are described from a cave beyond 
Koko Head. We have early recollections 
of having seen similar pictures on cala- 
bashes, scratched on the green gourds. 
Besides a number of other short articles 
there are six pages of special ‘‘Informa- 
tion for Tourists.” 

A book much needed here is a Visitors’ 
Guide, for the use of transient callers 
from steamers, who need to make the 
most of their few hours. Why cannot 
Mr. Thrum prepare a little work of the 
kind? It ought to sell on steamers and 
at hotels like war extras. 


DR. WALTER MAXWELL IN QUEENS- 
LAND. 


Hawaii's agricultural expert, Dr. Max- 
well, returned on the 21st ult. from the 
Australian colony of Queensland, whither 
he went in the interests of their sugar in- 


dustry. Dr. Maxwell’s official report has 
not been received here. It appears from 
statements made by him that their busi- 
ness is not wholly prosperous. The cane 
is largely raised by small farmers, most 
of whom lack the skill of our planters in 
Hawaii. Under their management, the 
fertility of the soil is being greatly im- 
paired. With expert instruction its im- 
provement may be expected. Dr. Max- 
well’s visit of inspection will doubtless 
promote that end. 

He was greatly impressed with the vast 
natural resources of Queensland, both ag- 
ricultural and mineral. It is almost ex- 
clusively a “white man’s country,” a col- 
ony of hard-working, intelligent people. 
Their exports are immense. Brisbane, the 
capital, is a city of 130,000 people. No 
doubt it will soon begin to have its own 
steamers crossing the Pacific via Hono- 
lulu. Most of Queensland is in the trop- 
ics. It remains to be seen how far north 
the white man can thrive in their tropic 
heat. Brisbane is in latitude 27°, where 
winter has some coolness. 


THE FUTURE OF HONOLULU. 


Mr. Theodore W. Noyes is the editor 
of The Evening Star, the leading paper of 
Washington City. He recently visited 
Honolulu, and wrote home as follows: 

Probably the London or New York of 
the future Pacific will not spring up in 
Hawaii. The comparatively small size 
and limited resources of the Islands per- 
haps forbid. Buta large, prosperous city, 
not alone as the market of steadily in- 
creasing domestic imports and exports, 
but as the Half-Way House between 
America and Asia at which every Pacific- 
traversing ship will naturally call is rea- 
sonably certain to be developed and to 
prosper in exact accordance with the ex- 
pansion of Pacific trade. 

When the commerce of this ocean was 
represented by a single Spanish galleon, 
sailing annually from Manila to Acapulco, 
the author of Anson’s Voyage said in 
1740: 

“It is indeed most remarkable that by 
the concurrent testimony of all the Span- 
ish navigators there is not one port be- 
twixt the Philippine Islands and the coast 
of California; so that from the time the 
Manila ship first loses sight of land she 
never lets go her anchor till she arrives 
on the coast of California.” 

Now when this commerce has been 
multiplied by the thousand, and will 
speedily be multiplied by the tens and 
hundreds of thousands, we have happily 
changed all that and an admirable and at- 
tractive intermediate port is provided. 

In 1852 William H. Seward said: 


| 


“Henceforth European commerce, Euro- 
pean politics, European thought and Eu- 
ropean activity, although actually gain- 
ing force, and European connections, al- 
though actually becoming more intimate, 
will nevertheless relatively sink in im- 
portance; while the Pacific ocean, its 
shores, its islands and the vast region be- 
yond will become the chief theater of 
events in the world’s great hereafter.” 
This bold prediction, visionary at the date 


of its delivery, is rapidly being verified. | 


The Pacific is steadily outstripping the 
Atlantic in volume of trade. The acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines, in connection with 
the new development of Japan, the re- 
making of China, the near-by completion 
of the Siberian railroad and the construc- 
tion of an isthmian canal, will tremend- 
ously increase the commerce between 
America and Asia, and Honolulu will be 
an essential link in the American com- 
mercial chain connecting the two hemi- 
spheres, and will participate in Pacific 
business activity and prosperity. 


MORMON POLYGAMY REBUKED. 


Brigham H. Roberts, the husband of 
three wives, who was elected as Repre- 
sentative to Congress from Utah, was ex- 
cluded from his seat by a vote of 278 to 
50. The Mormons will hardly choose 
again a polygamist. to represent them in 
Congress. Most of the minority of 50 be- 
lieved that the proper way was to let Rob- 
erts take his seat, and then expel him. 


GOVERNMENT DEADLOCK. 


The existing Government of Hawaii 
finds itself in a most singular position 
financially. It has an overflowing treas- 
ury, but there seems to be no legal way 
of taking the money for the necessary ex- 
penses of public affairs. The reason is 
that there is no Legislature of Hawaii to 
make the legal appropriation. The old 
Legislature has ceased to exist. President 
Dole ordered the election of a new Legis- 
lature in September last; but President 
McKinley forbade that election, for rea- 
sons not set forth . Consequently we 
have no Legislative body. The old appro- 
priations have expired, and there is no 
body of men authorized to make new ones 
however necessary. President McKinley 
has been appealed to and seems to appre- 
ciate our trouble, but administers no rem- 
edy. Minister Damon proposes to get the 
Council of State to pass the indispensable 
appropriations, and to ask the President 
to ratify them. 

Meanwhile Congress is in hard labor 
with the Bill to constitute a Territorial 
Government for Hawaii, but the parturi- 
tion is tedious, and no one can tell when 
it will be born. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS. 


Feb. 1st—Noon wedding at St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral of Dr. Walter Hoff- 
mann and Miss Katherine McNeill — 
Three Japanese crushed to death at the 
Pioneer Mill, Lahaina, by the iall of a 
molasses tank. 

2nd—J. Weir Robertson is stricken 
with the plague and becomes the first pa- 
tient treated with the Pasteur serum, re- 
cently received through the Marine Hos- 
pital Service at Washington. In his case, 
however, it fails to prove efficacicus, and 
he succumbs two days later. 

4th—A welcome rain gladdens Hono- 
lulu and proves general throughout Oahu. 

5th—A new attempt at brick making 
in this city has the promise of early estab- 
lishment with machinery from the coast, 
samples of bricks made abroad from 
island clay being’ very satisfactory.—Ot 
three new plague cases one is a white cm- 
ploye of the Pantheon stables —Annual 
meeting and election of officers of the Pa- 
cific Club. 

7th—Death of Portuguese at the 
Queen’s Hospital from an accident at 
Ewa Plantation by falling between the 
cars of a loaded train—Burning of the 
Pantheon infected premises. 

gth—The Board of Health decides to 
inaugurate a rat crusade throughout the 
city. 

1oth—News received of a plague out- 
break at Kahului, Maui, four deaths hav- 
ing occurred. Drs. Wood and Garvin 
leave per stmr. Kauai to investigate and 
aid. 

11th—Church services resumed, re- 
strictions against public assemblies by 
the Health authorities being removed. 

13th—Report of a case of plague at 
Hilo in the death of Mrs. A. G. Serrao. 


Drs. Wood and Carmichael and Consul, 


General Hayward leave on an investiga- 
tion trip by the Jroquois—Demolition of 
the condemned buildings of the Austin 
estate, on King street, the same to be re- 
moved and destroyed by fire. 

15th—The Fire Department burn the 
Weaver & Hoogs house, South street, de- 
clared infected. 

16th—Hilo 
plague. nee 

17th—Rat crusade begins ; distribution 
of poison throughout the city by the in- 
spectors of the various districts and 
apanas. 

18th—Funeral services over the re- 
mains of Mrs. G. E. Boardman at the 
Christian church, by the Rev. Jno. C. 
Hay. Interment at Makiki cemetery. 

roth—Attempt made to_rob the safe 
and fire the Union Feed Co’s. building, 
Queen street, which, fortunately, was un- 
successful.—After a respite of twelve 
days three plague cases occur. 

2ist-—The Legislature meets at the 
call of the Speaker, J. L. Kaulukou, then 
adjourns for a few days.—Hotel Stables 


declared to be without 


quarantined.—Dr. Walter Maxwell re- 
turns from his Queensland mission in the 
interest of the sugar industry there. 

22nd — Washington’s birthday. — 
Trouble among the Japanese at Kalihi 
camp; refusing a few hours labor daily 
for their board and lodging, as others; 
further supply of food is withheld from 
the men. 

25th—To burn, or not to burn—the 
Hotel stables—is the agitated question of 
several days past between the press, Cit- 
izen’s Committee, and Board of Health. 
—East African’s cargo of coal on fire, in 
the harbor, is saved by the timely arrival 
of the Iroquois’ powerful pump. 

26th—Death, at Waikiki, of Solly Wal- 
ters, a well known San Francisco news- 
paper artist, recently arrived for our 
climate benefits. 


MARINE JOURNAL. 


PORT OF HONOLULU.—FEBRUARY. 


ARRIVALS. 


1—_Am schr R. W. Bartlett, 
Gray’s Harbor. 
Br ss Moana, Carey, from San Francisco. 
2—Am bktn S. N. Castle, Lanfeldt, from San 
Francisco. 
Am sh Cyrus Wakefield, Macloon, from San 
Francisco. 
Am ss Alameda, Van Oterendorp, from the 
Colonies. 
Nor bk Sobreig, Tjostolsen, from Newcastle. 
4-Am schr Defiance, Blom, from Puget Sound. 
Am bk Chas. B. Kenney, Anderson, from Che- 
manus, 
7—Am sh Geo. Curtis, Calhoun, from San Fran- 
cisco. : 
Br ss Doric, Smith, from San Francisco. 
8—Am ee Skagit, Robinson, from Port Town- 
send. 
Am schr Annie M. Campbell, Fridberg, from 
Tacoma. 
9—Br ss Coptic, Rinder, from Yokohama. 
Am-sh Chas. EH. Moody, Anderson, from Ta- 


Olsen, from 


coma. 
10—Am schr F. S. Redfield, Jorgensen, from Ta- 


coma. 
Am schr G. W. Watson, Petterson, from Port 
Townsend. 
i1-Am schr Emma Claudina, Nielsen, from 
Eureka. 


12-Am bktn Arago, Perry, from Pasagua. 

Br sh Glennesslin, Pritchard, for Newcastle. 
18—Br ss Strathgyle, McTarish, from Yokohama. 
14-Br sh Aspice, Bremmer, from Newcastle. 

Am ss Australia, Lawless, from San Fran- 

cisco. 
15—Jap ss Nippon Maru, Allen, from San Fran- 


cisco. 
Am bk Albert, Griffiths, from San Francisco, 
Am sh John McDonald, Storer, from Hong- 


kong. 
16—Jap ss America Maru, Going, from Yoko- 
hama. 
Am brg Harriet G., Wayland, from San Fran- 
cisco. 


U S$ § Iroquois, Pond, from Hilo. 
17—Am bktn Amelia, Willer, from Port Blakeley. 
Br bk Berwickshire, Blanche, from New- 
castle. 
_Am schr Louis, Genberg, from Marquesas, 
Am bk Seminole, Taylor, from Newcastle. 
Ger bk Sebastian Bach, Wooley, from Naga- 


saki. 
18—Br bk East African, Decent, from Newcastle. 
Br ss Miowera, Hemming, from Victoria. 
20—Br ss Carlisle City, Aitken, from Yokohoma. 
21—U S transp Warren, Hart, from Manila. 
Br ss Aorangi, Hay, from the Colonies. 
23—Br bk Highlands, Smith, from Newcastle. 


Am schr Jessie Minor, Whitney, from 
Eureka. 
Am schr Fred E. Sanders, Swenson, from 


Port Townsend. 
Am sh W. F. Babcock, Colly, from New York. 
25—Am ss Rio de Janeiro, Ward, from ’San Fran- 
cisco. 
Ger bk Arnold, Peckon, from Bremen. 
2s—Am schr Prosper, Johannessen, from New- 


castle. 
Am sh ‘Lillie E. Starbuck, Curtis, from San 


Francisco. 
Haw bk Star of Bengal, Henderson, from 
Newcastle. 
28—Am ss Alameda, Van Otterendorp, from San 
Francisco. 


DEPARTURES. 


Jan. 31—Am ss China, Fricle, for Yokohama. 
Feb. 1—Ger bk Paul Isenberg, Kruse, for San 
Francisco. : 
Br ss Moana, Carey, for the Colonies. 
Br sh Kinfauns, Creighton, for Portland. 
2—U S hosp sh Missouri, Dillon, for Saat Fran- 
cisco. 
Am sh Jabez Howes, Clapp, for San Fran- 
cisco. 
Am _ss Alameda, Von Oterendorp, for San 
Francisco. 
ave A. J. West, Ogilvie, for Gray’s Har- 
or. 
Haw bk Iolani, McClure, for Kaunakakai. 
rh AS ad Lillibonne, Hansen, for Gray’s Har- 
or. 
Am _schr Chas. BE. Falk, Brown, for the 
Sound. 
Am brg_ J. D. Spreckels, 
San Francisco. 


Br ss Bloemfontein, Bellock, for Seattle. 

7—Am schr Transit, Jorgensen, for San Fran- 
cisco. 

8—Br ss Doric, Smith, for Yokohama. 

U S$ §S Pathfinder, Perkins, for Lahaina. 

9—Br ss Coptic, Rinder, for San Francisco. 

10—Br bk Addeney, Lindfons, for the Sound. 

12—Am bk Topgallant, Lundvaldt, for the Sound. 

14—Am sh St. Nicholas, Brown, for the Sound. 

15—Br ss Strathgyle, McTarish, for San Diego. 

16—Am_schr R. W. Bartlett, Olsen, for the 
Sound. 

Jap ss America Maru, Going, for San Fran- 

cisco. 

Jap ss Nippon Maru, Allen, for Yokohama. 
18—Br ss Miowera, Hemming, for the Colonies. 
19—Am _bktn W. H. Dimond, Nilson, for San 

Francisco. 
20—Am ss Australia, Lawless, for San Francisco. 
Am bk Northern Light, Challeston, for San 
Francisco. 
Am schr Mary Dodge, Oleson, for San Fran- 
cisco. 
2i—Am sh John McDonald, Stover, for Hilo. 
Haw bk Nuuanu, Josselyn, for Kahului. 
Am schr Henry Wilson, Johnson, for the 
Sound. 
Br ss Aorangi, Hay, for Victoria. 
24—Am bk Alex. McNeil, Jorgensen, for the 
Sound. 
Am wae Skagit, Robinson, for Port Town- 
send. 
25—Br sh Poseidon, Chamberlain, for the Sound. 

Am. ss Rio de Janeiro, Ward, for Yokohama. 
26—Ger sh Caesarea, Cordes, for the Sound. 

Am schr Defiance, Blom, for the Sound. 

Br sh Holywood, Macaulay, for the Sound. 

U Stransp Warren, Hart, for San Francisco. 


28—Am ss Alameda Van Otterendorp, for the Colo- 
nies. 


Christiansen, for 


: MARRIAGES. 

HOFFMANN—McNEILL—At St. Andrew’s Ca- 
thedral, this city, February 1st, by the Rev. 
Alex. Mackintosh, Dr. Walter Hoffmann to 
Miss Katherine McNeill. 

SAMPSON—AGNEW-—In this city, February 
8th, at the Catholic Cathedral, by the Bishop 
of Panopolis, G. L. Sampson to Miss Alice 


Agnew. 

DIMOND—BARTUSKA—At Niu, February 9, 
by the Rev. H. H. Parker, William W. Dimond 
to Emme Anna Bartuska. 

WATERHOUSE—ALEXANDER—In Oakland, 
Cal., February 6th, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, John Waterhouse to Martha 
Alexander, Rev. Chas. R. Brown officiating. 

NOTT—ATW OOD—In this city February 21, at 
the residence of Mr. John Nott, by the Rey. H. 
H. Parker, W. B. Nott to Miss F. EK. Atwood. 

NAYLOR—FRENCH—In this city, February 21, 
at the residence of Mr. Robert French, by the 
Rev. Alex. Mackintosh, William Naylor to 


Mary K. French. 


BER TENS: j 

KNOWLTON—In this city, February 12, to the 
wife of Willis T. Knowlton, a daughter, 

LONG—In this city, February lith, to the wife 
of G. A. Long, a son. 

BLACK—In this city, February 26, to the wife 
of Thomas Black, a daughter. 

CHILLINGWORTH—In this city, February 27, 
to the wife of Charles F. Chillingworth, a 
daughter. 


DEATHS. 

CLARK —In Kailua, North Kona, Hawaii, Feb- 
ruary 1, the beloved wife of George Clark. 
OLIVER —In this city, February 6th, of heart 
disease, S. K. Oliver, of Magog, Canada, in the 
66th year of his age. Canadian papers please 


copy. 

ROBERTSON—In this city, February 4th, J. 
Weir Robertson. 

HARDY—At Honokaa, Hawaii, February 6th, 
Geo. Hardy, a native of Cornwall, England, 
aged 78 years; a resident of these islands since 


1851. 

MORGAN-—In this city, February 2ist, Mrs. 
Catherine Morgan, mother of Jas. F. Morgan 
and Mrs. C. J. McCarthy. 

SPALDING—In Kealia, Kauai, February 17, 
Mrs. Spalding, wife of R. C. Spalding.” San 
Francisco papers please copy. 
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HAWAIIAN BOARD. 
HONOLULU, H. I. 
This page is devoted to the interests of the Ha- 


Waiian Board of Missions, and the Editor, ap- 
pointed by the Board, is responsible for its con- 
ten 


ReveOse, EMERSON - =~ Epiror. 


KAUAI NOTES. 


By Rev. J. M. Lypcarte. 

At the last meeting of the ‘‘Ministers’ 
School’”’ at Lihue, the leader, Rev. J. M. 
Lydgate, as part of a course on “Disease 
and Sanitation” gave an outline sketch of 
the nature and activity of bacteria, with 
especial reference to those forms which 
prove dangerous in causing disease, and 
the preventive precautions to escape 
them. It was a novel theme to the Ha- 
waiians and elicited a great deal of won- 
der and interest. 


One of the subjects for general discus- 
sion at this “school” was “The Future of 
the Native Hawaiian Churches,” atten- 
tion being called by the leader to the 
steadily diminishing congregations, and 
the steadily increasing difficulty of main- 
taining church organization and activity. 
The questions were raised: What are the 
causes? and, What is the remedy? Var- 
jous causes were suggested, the proselyt- 
ing inroads of the Mormons; the levity of 
the rising generation; the inadequacy of 
the present ministry, and most serious of 
all, the decadence of the race. The only 
radical remedy suggested was the grad- 
ual and final adoption of these diminish- 
ing Hawaiian churches into such Eng- 
lish-speaking churches as may grow up in 
their place. The subject was so vital and 
interesting that it was continued to the 
next meeting and two special papers will 
be prepared on it, the one dealing with the 
nature and causes of the present condi- 
tion, and the other with the remedy. 


One of the most acceptable Hawaiian 
ministers on Kauai is Rev. Z. M. Naahu- 
makua, familiarly known as Maluo. He 
is 70 years of age, a man of the old school, 
from one of the outlying villages of Puna, 
Hawaii, where he was for many years the 
village schoolmaster and then minister, 
building his church—at Opihikao—with 
his own hands. Comparatively ignorant 
of the learning of the schools, he is wide- 
ly and accurately versed in the Bible, 
_ which he still studies with a great deal of 

diligence, and withal an original and ef- 
fective preacher after a manner that 
would seem strange to us perhaps, but 
which appeals to the Hawaiian. His field 
is a large one, especially for so elderly a 
man, extending from Kealia to Kilauea, 
but he gets over it with surprising dili- 
gence. 

The Lihue church is being aroused to 
fresh interest and activity by the services 
of two active Hawaiians, Rev. Sol. Kau- 
lili and Mr. David Kapahu, the former 


acting as pastor and the latter as choir 
leader and musical evangelist. In addi- 
tion to the regular church services, a very 
thorough house to house visitation is be- 
ing conducted. 


Mr. Ishida, in charge of the Japanese 
work at Lihue, is both active and accept- 
able in his efforts for his countrymen and 
reports encouraging prospects. 


The new church at Lihue, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Wilcox, will be one 
of the finest on the Islands outside of Ho- 
nolulu, modern, artistic and convenient in 
every respect. Mrs. M.S. Rice and Mrs. 
Hans Isenberg will each contribute suit- 
able memorial windows. 


We greatly grieve to record the death 
on the 3rd of February, of Mrs. James 
Kauhane, of Waiohinu, Kau. Her illness 
was but of a week’s duration and occurred 
while she was away from home and on a 
visit with friends in Kalihi, Oahu. AlI- 
though a son and a daughter were with 
her, the husband and companion of thirty- 
six years was absent. We shall never 
forget a day of travel we had together 
when, far from home and his family, Mr. 
Kauhane opened his heart to me and told 
me the story of his youth, of his child- 
hood, his education and his home-mak- 
ing. His married life had been a romance 
and had had its strong effect on his char- 
acter. Kauhane, the minister, the states- 
man and man-of-affairs, tender in the de- 
livery of the Gospel message, wise in 
counsel and strong and true in action, has, 
all these years of his valuable life, had 
this noble woman beside him. She was 
married to Mr. Kauhane in 1863, after 
having been the wife of John Richardson 
of Waikapu, Maui, for one year. She 
was born in Waikapu and was educated in 
the Wailuku Girls’ boarding school, 
which was kept by Mrs. Bailey. Mrs. 
Kauhane became the mother of thirteen 
children, seven of whom died in infancy. 
She was an unusually attractive Hawaiian 
woman and loved to entertain. Her maid- 
en name was Manohealii and her father’s 
name was Napuupahoehoe, a native of 
Kona, Hawaii. The funeral was held on 
the 17th of February at Kawaiahao 
church. 


MISS BEULAH LOGAN. 


The many friends of Miss Logan will 
read with interest her letter printed in 
the Hawaiian Board page. We add the 
following items from statements pub- 
lished by Dr. Bingham in the Advertiser. 

Mr. and Mrs. de la Porte had been 
landed from the Morning Star on Pleas- 
ant Island about November 7th. Mr. J. 
T. Arundel writes: 

“We were deeply sorry to find that Miss 
Logan was an invalid and suffering from 
an injury to her spine caused at the time 
of the wreck of the mission schooner 


—————— eee 


Robert W. Logan. We have done all we 
possibly could for her welfare and com- 
fort, and will continue to give her all the 
sympathy it is possible. We might men- 
tion that we have engaged the services of 
Dr. Jenkins who is our leading expert on 
spinal troubles and have engaged a room 
tor her at Miss Duffy’s private hospital.” 

“Dr. Jenkins says it will be about three 
months before she is able to travel. She 
has been visited by several of my mis- 
sionary friends here, who are much inter- 
ested in her welfare. You may rest as- 
sured that she is in good hands. It is in-__ 
teresting to note that Dr. Jenkins holds ~ 
out good hopes for her recovery.” 

She has yet to learn of the death of her 
mother. To a reporter Miss Logan stated: 

“For the last six years or so the work 
of the mission has been carried on despite 
a good many adversities, but with much 
encouragement. The natives are always 
fighting among themselves, but the Ger- 
man authorities are now endeavoring to 
disarm them. In some districts the na- 
tives are suffering from famine, chiefly. 
through having neglected their crops to 
fight. 

“Traders complain of the hostilities of 
the natives,’ observed Miss Logan, “but 
we found that if a person was straight- 
forward and honest he had nothing to 
fear. The natives are taught in the mis- 
sion schools, and then sent out to teach. 
In many cases they disappoint us, but we 
can scarcely expect great results in such 
a short time, especially considering the 
reverses we have had, and the lack of sup- 
port from the Government. The native 
population speaking the Ruk language is 
about 12,000. There are ten churches in 
the group, in charge of native teachers. 
The only communication which the mis- 
sionaries have with the outside world is 
about once a year, when the mission 
steamer arrives with supplies.” 

Describing the manners and customs of 
the natives, Miss Logan said it was diffi- 
cult to imagine the filth and vice in which 
they lived. The children marry when 
they are eight or nine years of age. Miss 
Logan brought a native couple to Sydnev 
with her. The wife looks quite a child, 
though she is 19 years of age. Girls have 
no voice in the selection of their hus- 
bands. Drunkenness is not known in the 
group. The natives make a drink which 
ferments, but they do not keep it long 
enough for it to become intoxicating. 
Miss Logan’s reminiscences told of a 
rough life, in which she had to undertake 
hard manual work such as no civilized 
woman would dream of doing. She had 
also been in danger of her life from the 
natives, whom she describes as thankless 
and cowardly in their natural state. It 
has also fallen to her lot to interfere be- 
tween fighting chiefs, but she says she 
was never afraid. When her healti: im- 
proves she hopes to return to her mother 
i the States. 
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LETTER FROM PRINCE H. NANPEI. | nified and respectful, and the other so 


PONAPE, Nov. Ist, 1899. 
Rev. O. P. Emerson. 

RESPECTED Sir:—I have much pleas- 
ure in reporting that our bitter enemies 
in religion have taken their departure; 
only three priests and as many cooks, or 
brothers, as they are usually termed, have 
concluded to remain on the island. Of 
course we have nothing to fear now from 
them, as their arbitrary and despotic 
power is now broken. The German man- 
of-war, accompanied by a transport ship, 
arrived here on the 19th day of Octobe 
last, fired a royal salute and the Gover- 
nor came on shore with a body of mar- 
ines, who marched up to the Government 
house and without any ceremony hoisted 
the German flag amid a hundred hearty 
cheers. Our new Governor and ruler 1s 
a very plain and unassuming gentleman, 
and seems to know his work thoroughly, 
‘and is very firm and steadfast in his pur- 
pose. Even whilst the Spaniards were 
here he commenced to reform some of 
those evil and pernicious habits that the 
Spanish had introduced into the island. 
The liquor business was his first measure 
to reform, the sale and use of all intoxi- 
cating liquors to be strictly prohibited. 
The Spaniards jeered at this, and told 
the natives “Governor mucho-malo, no 
more gin, wine, nor brandy for Ponape 
man.” The Governor’s next best meas- 
ure was to guarantee free and absolute 
religious liberty to all sects and creeds; 
and if there are any who prefer to be 
nothing, well, let him, or them be nothing. 
Catholic priests must not cause any fur- 
ther trouble in religious matters or they 
will at once be removed from off the 
island. We, as you may naturally sup- 
pose, are highly pleased at this l-quor 
traffic being put a stop to. Poor Mr. 
Doane tried all he could to put it down, 
but alas for him, he was powerless to do 
so. Governor says that all merchants and 
business people are to be taxed, but not so 
the natives, until further orders from his 
Government. The Governor very wisely 
suggests that “he will not trouble the na- 
tives for their fire-arms, so long as they 
behave themselves and do what is right; 
“but if not’—then he paused. Which 
speaks volumes. The Governor is a 
great traveler; he has already footed over 
the greater portion of the island. He says 
he wants to come in contact with the peo- 
ple, to hear, and to see things for him- 
self. He says also that he has no use for 
an interpreter, they only tend to lie, and 
mislead. “I am going,” says he “to study 
the language and do my own thinking, 
and my own talking.” I have had sev- 
eral interviews with the Governor, and I 
was quite astonished to note the differ- 
ence between a German Governor and a 
Spanish Governor; the one so calm, dig- 


proud, haughty and overbearing. Hith- 
erto we entertained a sort of dread of 
coming in contact with Germans, but now 
we are beginning to realize our mistake. 
We have every reason to believe that our 
present Governor will rule wisely and 
well; but woe bétide those who 
cross arms with the Germans; they 


will certainly annihilate old and young 


on the island. Every incentive 1s 
held out to the natives-to be good, 
and to do good. They are guaranteed 
protection, and every other thing that 
will make them a better, and a happier 
people so long as they conform to the laws 
and rules laid down by the German Goy- 
ernment. There is one thing certain, that 
the Governor has already gained and se- 
cured the good will and respect of the 
people, a thing which the Spanish could 
never do in a thousand years. Why this 
Governor has done more real good for 
the island and its inhabitants in just a few 
weeks, than the Spaniards did in thirteen 
years. The Spaniards never tried to help 
our people; people who were suffering 
with ulcerated sore legs, or any other dis- 
ease wre afraid to approach a Spanish 
doctor, for fear of their getting made 
worse, or poisoned. It is not so with the 
Germans. The Governor invites all who 
are suffering with any complaint to come 
and get cured if possible. And it is truly 
wonderful to witness the miraculous cures 
this doctor has made; running sores of 
ten and fifteen years standing are now in 
a fair way of recovery; amputation of 
legs, taking. out eyes, and replacing by 
glass ones is a truly wonderful sight for 
natives to behold. There are quite a hun- 
dred people in the hospital; doctor’s at- 
tendance free gratis. It was a pleasure 


to the Spanish to see the people die off. 


Weare very hopeful of having some good 
American missionary amongst us soon to 


help carry on our good Christian work. 


We feel that we need some higher power, 
and influence, to further enlighten us in 
God’s word. 


further. [I am given to understand that 
a mail will be running every two months 
or so, there will then be no difficulty in 


getting letters to and fro; as it is, it is! 
quite a bother to know just how we are 


going to get a letter sent along. 
Meantime I beg to remain 
Your obedient servant, 
HeENry NANPEI. 


Dec. 29th. 


P. S—I am in hospital at the Colonia, 
as my feet are swollen and giving me 
some trouble. The German Governor 
felt somewhat slighted that the Morning 
Star left the Caroline Islands without 
calling into Ponape to report herself. 
Everything is all right here at present. 


Henry NANPEI. 


We do all that is in our 
power to do; but it is only so far and no. 


business, 


| Globe Insurance Co. 


SHALL THE PACIFIC CABLE GO BY 
ALASKA? 


There is no question about the necessity 
of a cable to Honolulu. But reasons are 
alleged why instead of going on from Ho- 
nolulu to Manila, the cable should be laid 
along the shallow seas and numerous 
landings of Alaska, the Aleutian, and the 
Kurile Islands to Japan, and thence to 
Manila. This being a great circle route, 
is considerably shorter. Being in shoal 
waters and short stretches, the cable re- 
quired is so much lighter, and the resist- 
ance so much less, that several times as 
many messages can be sent, and the ex- 
penses of wear and maintenance be re- 
duced to less than one-third. 

It is not easy to decide what shall be 
done. Meantime the cable to Honolulu 
will no doubt be rapidly pushed. Prob- 
ably cables will ultimately be laid through 
both routes. 


HAWAIIAN FINANCES. 


The Hawaiian Treasury at the end of 
1899 held a cash balance in its vaults of 
$1,531,784.89, as against $740,280.21 of 
the previous year. 

The increased prosperity of the Islands 
is shown by the fact that customs receipts 
for 1899 were $1,295,628.95, as com- 
pared with $896,975.70 for 1898, while 
tax receipts for 1899 were $1,068,117.27, 
as compared with $811,818.67 for 1898. 
The taxes are composed mainly of a one 
per cent tax on real and personal proper- 
ty, indicating an increase in values of 30 
per cent during the year. 

The total loan indebtedness is $4,890,- 


351.40. 


The U.S. Treasury on January 18 held 
$400,102,275 in gold in its vaults. 


U. S. MARINE HOSPITAL. 


The President has set apart a reserva- 
tion in this city of seven acres for a Navy 
Hospital. The tract lies on the S. E. 
slope of Punchbowl, and north of the Ma- 
kiki Cemetery, between the sinuosities of 
the hill road on the east, and the deep 
gully on the west. It is mainly near 200 
feet altitude, dry, healthy, cool, and with 
deep black sand substratum. With water 
pumped to its level it will make a lovely 
garden spot to cheer the invalid seamen. 


BISHOP & CO., 
BANKERS. 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 
EsTABLISHED IN 1858. 

Transact a general Banking and Exchange 

Loans made on approved securi 

Bills discounted, Commercial credits granted, 

Deposits received on current account subject to 


check. Letters of credit issued on the princi- 
pal cities of the world. 


(a@=~Agents of the Liverpool and London and 
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WILLIAM R. CASTLE, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block 
TRUST MONEY CAREFULLY INVESTED 


eyo WHITNEY, M..D:, D. D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS ON FORT ST., 
Office: Brewer’s Block, Cor, Hotel & Fort Sts. 
Entrauce on Hotel Street 


Dk CLIFFORD B. HIGH, 
DENTIST. 


Masonic Temple Honolulu 


DR. A.C. WALL, DR. O. E. WALL, 
OFFICE HOURS: 


Love Bldg. 


8a.m, to 4p.m. 


Fort St., Honoluln, 


i Na B. CLAPHAM, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND DENTIST. 
Office: King Street Stables; Tel. 1083; calls 


day or night promptly answered; specialties, 
obstetrics, and lameness, - 


HH. HACKFELD & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts., Honolulu, H. Tf. 


BB. F- EHLERS & CO., 
DRY GOODS IMPORTERS. 
Fort St., Honolulu 
“ All the Latest Novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by Every Steamer 


FF. A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


(CHARLES HUSTACE. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
No. 112 King St. } 


Honolulu . Hawaiian Islands 


FIOPP & COMPANY, 
Importers aod Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHAIRS TO RENT 
No. 74, King St. Honolulu, H. I. 


BENSON, SMITH & CO., Ltd. 
Wholesale and Retail 


Seid Geyduicd RAS tl 6 gn Mate d ake Sengatn 


Honolulu, H. I. 


SUGAR HOUSE CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIKS. 


HENRY WATERHOUSE & CO. 


SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Sugar Factors, Stock Brokers and 
Dealers in Investment Securities 


Memsers oF Hononunu Stock ExcHANGE 


Particular attention given to the 
Purchase and Sale of.... 


SUGAR ANDCOMMERCIAL STOCKS 


Agents for the British-American Steamship Co. 
and The Union Assurance Co., of London 


Island Agents for Office, Bank 
and School Furniture 
Queen St.. Honolulu Telephone 313 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Home Portraits, Views and Plantation 
work a specialty. Kodak development 
and printing. 

At WomMaAn’s EXCHANGE 
Honolulu, H. I. 


W .E. BIVENS, 
BROKER. 


Sugar Stocks and Real Estate. 


Office: Corner King and Bethel Streets, 
Honolulu, H. I. 


JB, 8. GREGORY & CO., 


617 Fort St. above Hotel. 


—-BUILDING SUPPLIES— 


And Agents for 
Alfred Peat’s Wall Paper, Burrowes, Screens, 
Hartman Blinds, Sliding Partitions, 
Art Mouldings, etc., ete. 


616 Fort Street, above Hotel. 


| A[MMELUTH & CO., LTD. 


227-229 King St. 
— IMPORTERS OF — 
Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods and Iron 
Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbing. 
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OAHU COLLEGE... 
AND 


PUNAHOU 
PREPARATORY . 
SCHOOL 


we eee 


Offer complete 
College Preparatory work, 


together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art Courses. 
For Catalogues Address 


| A. N. Campbell, 


Business Manager. 


Oahu College, 
Honolulu, H. T. 


ONU MENTS, 


TABLETS, HEADSTONES, 
MARKERS and POSTS. 
——STATUARY— — 


Georgian and Italian Marbles, 
Scotch and American Granites, 
Hawaiian Blue Stone. 


Mosaic Tiling, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
Coping for Lawns and Cemeteries. 


We import direct from the Quarries, 
And sell at AMERICAN PRICKS. 


Hstimates given on work free of charge. 
Call and Examine. 


Wareroom and Yard; No. 641 King St. 


HAWAIIAN IRON FENCE AND 
MONUMENTAL CO. 


Phone No. 502 H. E. HENDRICK, Proprietor. 
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CALIFORNIA FEED GO. ELD, | BLS POWRASs- CGO. 


| BANKERS. 
Commission Merchants 


Honouunvu, Hawartan Isuanps. 


And Dealers in Hay, Grain and Flour. | 
Established in 1858. | 


Transact a general Banking and Exchange | 
business. Loans made on approved security 
Bills discounted. Commercial credit ‘granted. 
Deposits received on current accoun ‘subject 
to check. Interest paid on specia ‘‘ Term 
Deposits” at the rate of 3% per annum for three 
months, 314% for six mouths, and 4% for twelve | 
months. 

Regular Savines Bank DEPARTMENT main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., and 

InsuRANCE DrpartMENT, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 


Corner QueEN & Nuvanvu STREETS, 


Honouvunv. 


Telephone No. 121. 


P. O. Box 452. 


Everything in the Harness 


in Friend Building on Bethel St. 


GEORGE ANDREWS, Proprietor. 


Importer Wholesale and 
Retail Dealer in ; 


California and Domestic Fruits 
*Produce. 
No 115 Kirg St. 


and 


Tel. 484, Honolulu, H.I. 


{5 
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CALIFORNIA HARNESS SHOP. 


Telephone 778 639 King St 


Line kept in Stock at the 


Honolulu 


-) OHN NOTT, King Street 


Honolulu H. I. 


| TIN, COPPER AND SHEET IRON 


WORKER, PLUMBER, GAS 
FITTER, Eee 


Stoves and Ranges of all kinds, Plumber's Stock and Ma 
terial, House Furnishing Goods, Chandeliers, Lamps, ete. 


SALTER & WAITY, 
CRO CLGRiS 


Keep always on hand 
a full line of Staple 
and Fancy Groceries 


“CHEAPEST House in Town” f) 
<> 


Tel. 680 Orpheum Block P. O. Box 300 


M., 8. COUNTER, 


Schuman 's 
MERCHANT STREET 
Bet. Fort and Alakea St., Honolulu. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Stylish and Up-to-date Surreys, Phae- 
tons, Buggies, Runabouts, Road- 
carts, Harness, Live Stock, etc. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mnfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Columbus Buggy Co,, wv 
Babcock Buggy Co., 
Westcott Carriage Co. 


WATCHMAKER, JEWELER AND 
OPTICTAN: 


All Goods and Work Guaranteed. 
41 Years’ Experience. 


P. O. Box 827. - 


— All kinds of — 


FURNITURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES, 

LABEE COVERS ic. 9=9 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR \ 
BALLS AND PARTIES. 


Office, 846. 


- 507 Fort Sr., HONOLULU. 


MISS M. E. KILLEAN, 
— THE LEADER IN — 
Millinery, Dressmaking, 
Hair Dressing and Manicuring, 
Imported Suits and Novelties. 
Hotel St., Arlington Block, Honolulu, H. I. 


Telephone: 


Git FURNITURE STORE, 


H. H, WIviiaMs, 
Manager, 


UNDERTAKING 
and 

EMBALMING, 

TOMBSTONES 
and 


MONUMENTS. 


Residencand Night: 
Call, 849. 


Nos. 53£-533 Forr Stresr, Hono Luu. 


All European Goods——— 
at Specially Low Prices 


FOR FOURTEEN DAYS 


~~ AL Hi’ B. 


ONLY 


KERR & CO. 


QUEEN STREET. 
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Survivors of Peking Perils. 


The S. S. Coptic on the 23d brought 
quite a number of missionaries and others 
who were rescued on August 14, from 
their siege of seven weeks’ bombardment 
by Chinese foes. The congregation at 
- Central Union Church listened to the 
story of the siege as narrated by Rev. 
Franklin Chapin. He closed by saying: 

“T do not believe that all of this has 
been for naught. It is part of God’s great 
purpose to build up a new China on the 
old empire. He saved us because he has 
work yet for us to do in China; He saved 
all those Chinese Christians because he 
had need of them. They are a great and 
grand people, and they can serve Him and 
will serve Him in years to come.” 


Missions in China. 


The Pacific gives the following figures 
and comments : 

So far as figures can tell the story, t 
following will show the dimensions of the 
work which the anti-foreign fanatics in 
China have endeavored to overthrow. At 
the beginning of the outbreak, there were 


rv the 
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54 Protestant missionary societies repre- 
sented in that empire; 23 of these being 
American. Two thousand four hundred 
and sixteen foreign missionaries were 
laboring there—976 from the United 
States and 624 from England. Five hun- 
dred and twenty-seven of these (276 Am- 
ericans) were ordained ministers, and 
519 laymen; of the entire number nearly 
300 were connected with the China Inland 
Mission. The stations occupied were 470 
(155 American), with 1,969 outstations. 
In their churches were enrolled 80,622 
communicants; and in their schools, 30,- 
046 day pupils. 

There is much difference of opinion 
among those best qualified to judge as to 
the prospects of reopening the work. At 
the best, to human view, the prospect is 
troubled. But it 1s all serene where our 
Father holds sway. These disturbances 
have not occurred without His knowl- 
edge, or beyond His control. And His 
eye surveys, not only the final issue, but 
all the steps involved. The wrath of man 
here, as elsewhere, is to be made to praise 
Him, and the remainder of it He will re- 
strain. He has been doing it, is doing it, 
and will continue to do it. Who can re- 
call the wonderful spiritual movements, 
which have been going forward in China 
during the past few years, the blessing 
which has attended Foochow college and 
associated work, the more recent, un- 
looked for, and remarkable revival among 
the students at Tung Cho, news of which 
came to us almost simultaneously with 
the story of the outbreak—who can read 
these stories and not see God’s hand an- 
ticipating and preparing for the whole 
wonderful movement! How gloriously, 
too, many of these Chinese Christians are 
justifying the confidence reposed in them 
by their Master and fulfilling their trust! 
They are “sailing through bloody seas” ; 
but, thank God, they are sailing. And he, 
whom they serve, knows how to make the 
angriest storm subside into a calm, and so 
to bring their bark “immediately to the 
land whither they would go. One may 
even feel an exultant serenity like that 
which recently possessed one whose soul 
was kept in absolute repose, while for 
hours all heaven’s artillery incessantly 
flashed and threatened destruction. “My 
Father is above it,’ was the quieting 
thought, “and except he give the word 
nothing can hurt me.” That was the pil- 
low on which the troubled found rest. 
And the storm which is sweeping over 
China is equally subject to the Father’s 
sway. It, too, is among those “all things” 


[ No. Io. 


which “are working together for good” to 
Christ’s kingdom and to the Lord’s ser- 
vants. 


A Discrowned King. 


From The Pacific. 


In the business world, no master great- 
er than Colus P. Huntington has been de- 
veloped during the century now closing. 
Few have climbed to an equal height. Huis 
character and attainments, moreover, are 
occasion, not only for wonder, but for ad- 
miration and imitation, too. Hus equp- 
ment for lite included a gigantic intellect, 
organizing ability ot the nighest grade, a 
commanding will, straighttorwardness 
of purpose, unyielding determination, and 
prodigious capacity tor work. Hus mind 
not only grasped great combinations, but 
all the details invoived in those vast plans. 
He did not despise the small things; ne 
understood their value, and worked tiem 
out carefully. He was not given to tor- 
tuous ways; he was too great for that. He 
knew what he wanted, hxed his eye upou 
it, and forged his way toward it, with the 
directness ‘and resistless energy of one of 
his own mammoth locomotives. He was 
a hard-headed, shrewd, unsentimental 
worker, a bold operator, but he was not 
a gambler. He might be cruel, but it was 
all in the line of legitimate business. 
Ivery cent of his immense wealth was ac- 
cumulated by tireless industry of the hon- 
orable sort. But just here the weakness 
oi this great man comes to view. He was 
a man of business, and nothing more. No 
other side of his nature was developed 
than this. Spiritually, he would seem to 
be wholly uncultivated. He had his por- 
tion in this life, and was for his own gen- 
cration a wise man; but he was essentiaily 
of the earth, earthy. He had no place in 
institutionalized Christianity. So far as 
the public knows he was not a religious 
man; seldom, if ever, thought upon things 
beyond the sphere of sense; probably did 
not believe much in the future life; or find 
the thought of it attractive; avoided ref- 
erence to it; shrank from any reminders 
of it, or of his own approaching nearness 
to it. The traits of character, which 
would be developed by a spiritual life, 
were distinctly lacking in him; nor is it 
easy to imagine him as entering with 
pleasure into “the social conditions and oc- 
cupations of the Christian heaven, In- 
directly, he has done much for his gener- 
ation, and if this world were all he might 
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find place among its crowned heads; but! 
as a son of God 1n training for ‘“‘glory and 
honor and immortality,” the most char- 
itable judgment cannot view his career as 
a success. For what shall it profit a man 
though he gain the whole world if he lose 
his eternal life? 


We notice that 101 guests registered at 
Haleiwa Hotel in Waialua during the two 
weeks ending Sept. 23. This admir- 
able country resort is deservedly popular. 


Journal of Mrs. E. E. Bishop. 
(Continued. ) 


- Noy. 22, 1823.—The mournful cries of 
the natives have been kept up at intervals 
during the day. Towards evening one 
woman came to the house of the chief 
with her head shorn close on the occasion. 
She filled the air with her cries until the 
close of day. This was the end. Tonight 
they intend to bury the body. They re- 
fuse to have a Christian funeral because 
the woman never attended, they say, to 
the “palapala.” It is their practice when 
a chief dies to preserve the bones of the 
legs and arms. To accomplish this the 
body is embalmed in the bark of the ba- 
nana tree and a sharp smelling bark of a 
mountain shrub, and kept in a house for 
several days until the flesh drops from the 
bones. Then the bones which they wish 
to preserve are taken away. The arms 
and feet are closely confined to the body, 
which is wrapped in a large quantity of 
tapa and deposited in some secret spot, 
sometimes in a hole just large enough to 
admit the body in its compressed state. 
The grave is then covered with large 
stones, and the last rites are ended, and 
their mourning is also ended. The bones 
are preserved as objects of veneration. 

26.—While my dear friends have been 
sitting by a winter’s fire, I have been gath- 
ering green corn, cucumbers, and melons. 
The weather is delightfully pleasant now. 
Thermometer ranges at —. Perhaps this 
is the most salubrious climate in the 
world, yet I shall ever think of the return 
of an exhilarating New England winter. 
The continued verdure and luxuriant veg- 
etation of these isles cannot compensate 
for that exhilaration I used to feel from a 
cold and wholesome N. E. wind. Nor the 
unvaried covering of the earth for the 
beautiful snowy mantle of my native land. 
The desire of these islands is for the field 
of usefulness they present to the devoted 
laborer in Christ’s vineyard. Moral deso- 
lation and ruin spread all around. Th: 
fairest of God’s works are blighted by sin, 
and none have heretofore applied the heal- 
ing, renovating influence of the Gospel. 

27.—We stopped to speak to the dwel- 
ler in the rock, and asked her in the first 
place, who made her habitation? She re- 


plied, “Owai la? Who indeed?” What 
man made it? ‘“Aole kanaka. No man 
made it.” We told her Jehovah made ail 
things. She expressed a sort of wonder 
at what we said, repeating the name ot 
Jehovah as we gave her ‘aroha’ and 
passed on. A wide range of pious exe:- 
uon presents itself to a devoted female in 
this land of darkness. 

28.—A newly finished white cambric 
calash which 1 wore to school today 
pleased Tapule. She looked upon it as 1 
entered but said nothing. Soon she di- 
rected her husband to take down several 
bundles of oranges which were suspendea 
in baskets formed of leaves, from the roof 
of the house. Presently a large bundle of 
cambric and laces were brought. She pre- 
sented us with the oranges, then opened 
her laces and gave me a beautifui lace 
half-handkerchief with a fringed edging, 
and likewise gave Mr. B. a present. She 
then admired my calash and requested me 
to make one like it, which I could not do 
less than consent to do. 

[The Editor recalls a midday visit paid 
in 1838 to this hospitable and generous 
lady, Deborah Tapule, when the Bishops 
were travelling from Hanalei to Lihue. 
She gave us a large bundle of choice tapas 
and Niihau mats. | 

Sab. Eve. 30—From John i:g. Mr. 
Bishop preached his first sermon in the 
native language, and read prayers. ‘The 
congregation was quite as large as usual 
and gave good attention. 

Dec. 1—In our evening’s walk on the 
river's brink, we met a company of na- 
tives with their heads shaven in a variety 
of forms. We approached them and in- 
quired of a female the reason. ‘Aroha no 
ka make Arii,” she replied. The heads of 
the men were shorn very closely, leaving 
a tuft over from the forehead, giving the 
appearance like a helmet. Those of the 
women were shorn quite over to the 
crown, excepting a tuft from the forehead 
like a crest. The children’s were shorn 
off in various forms. They manifest great 
veneration for their chiefs. 

On our return saw two mei dancing the 
hudahuda, an amusement of which they 
are very fond. They sing together and 
perform a variety of very lascivious ges- 
tures. Truly this is a people without 
knowledge and sunk in the depths of ig- 
norance and moral debasement. Here are 
no restraints of civilized society to repress 
their brutal propensities and still more 
brutal conduct. Satan’s seat is here, and 
thousands of immortal beings are sub- 
jects of his cruel sway. O may the pray- 
ers of the many thousands which have this 
day ascended before the throne of God 
be heard in behalf of this people, and the 
word have free course and be glorified. 

Dec. 2—It is pleasant and encourag- 
ing to witness the increasing attention of 
Tapule and her -people to the palapala. 


Much is this interesting chiefess doing to- 
wards the improvement of her subjects. 
She not only encourages them by admit- 
ting into her own house and furnishing 
them with the appropriate means of im- 
provement, but perseveringly urges them 
to application. ~The man and woman of 
htty and the child of five years are equally 
obiged to attend to the palapala, and 
more than two-thirds of them are familiar 
with the elementary book. A small num- 
ber of the younger people are learning to 
read fnglish by her request. It is of little 
importance to teach them this at present. 
but it 1s exceedingly desirable that they 
should be furnished with more books in 
their own language. It will probably be 
long ere they have the Bible in their own 
tongue. (‘lhe completed Bible was pub- 
lished in 1839.) ‘this is the only book 
which can make them wise unto salvation. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. B. went this morning to 
Hanapepe in a canoe for the purpose of 
preaching to the villagers there, hav.ng 
just completed his second sermon in this 
language. We do not forget that we are 
surrounded by none but the heathen, and 
in a defenseless state, but we do not muca 
fear molestation since Naia rema.ns to 
protect,us. A person is perfectly safe here 
if he has any of the king’s men about him 
with orders to go at our bidding. 

Evening —Another week of mercies 
has closed upon us, and we have before us 
the prospect of another holy day in cir- 
cumstances very encouraging. Mr. B. 
succeeded much to his satisfaction in pre- 
paring instructions for this waiting peo- 
pie. 

You know nothing, my ever dear 
friends, how much I have thought of you 
today. I suppose you are sitting over a 
large fire while I am quite warm with the 
door and window thrown open. 


Sunday 7.—Mr. B. preached his second 
sermon in the native language. At even- 
ine a youth came requesting him to visit 
a sick child. We raised his head to ad- 
minister the cordial which he with diffi- 
culty could swallow. His senses and pow- 
crs were benumbed by the chills of death, 
aud he was fast hastening to the last 
awful moment. We sat a few moments 
and gave them some directions how to 
take care of the child and then returned, 
We had reached home but a few moments 
before we heard the wailings and moans 
of natives in the direction of the house 
where the sick lay. 

Monday 8.—This morning early a boy 
came to tell us the child was dead and 
brought a request from the faruily that 
\lr. B. would assist in a Christian burial 
and appoint a service for that occasion in 
the church. 

Evening.—The funeral of the child was 
attended at the church this afternoon. A, 
great number of persons was present, and 
walked in procession to the grave. Tapule 
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saw this was better than their practice. 


Sabbath, 14.—Anther. holy day has} 


closed upon us in mercy, and Mr. B. las 
enjoyed the privilege of again preacning 
to the listening natives.. Repentance was 
the subject, from the text, “Repent for 
the kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” One 
man said after the sermon, that it would 
be well to repent, that hitherto they had 
all been in darkness. Could you, my dear 
firrend, look upon such a congregation o1 
interesting heathen listening to the truths 
oi revelation in their own language, those 
wlio a short time since had not so much as 
heard of the true Light, | am sure your 
‘heart would glow with emotions unxnown 
before. 

Dec. 28.—Our spirits have been. much 
refreshed by the arrival today of Mr. 
Whitney in the brig Neo from Oahu. He 
has visited all the windward stations, 
much to his pleasufe and satisfaction. Our 
dear friends, Mrs. Ely and Mrs. Rictards, 
are each made the happy mother of a 
healthy sen. Rihoriho, with his favorite 
queen, Kamermaru, and Gov. Boki and 
his wife, with their attendants, embarked 
on board the L’Aigle, Capt. Starbuck, for 
London. Mr. and Mrs. Ellis are on the 
point of returning to England on account 
of her feeble health, We are much 
grieved at this, though it seems to be the 

only alternative. Mrs. Ellis’ painful and 
~ unchecked disorder will probably never be 
removed. Their departure will be most 
sensibly felt by the station at Oahu. Mr. 
E. is a most efficient and devoted miss:on- 
ary. 
The brig will probably return in about 
20 days to the windward, but she is in so 
miserable trim that we shali not deem it 
safe to return in her. Taumualii has is- 
sued orders for the general obsetvance of 
the Sabbath, a prohibition of the crime of 
drunkenness, and of the dreadful crime 
‘of infanticide. 

Dec. 31.—The close of another year, to 
us a year of mercies and blessings. The 
God whom we profess to serve has been 
constantly upon our right hand and upon 
our left to preserve us and to do us good. 
His gracious presence has not been with- 
drawn. His blessings have not been with- 
holden from us. Though separated from 
friends and country, and sojourners in a 
strange land and surrounded by heathen, 
we are yet in comfort, in happiness and 
in peace. A vacation of two weeks in our 
school. 

Jan. 1, 1824.—This is to us a new year, 
of new labours, new expectations and new 
hopes. From the bosom of the church in 
our loved native land we have come out 
and taken up our dwelling,among the 
heathen. Here we are to spend all our 
future years if health is continued. We 
know little of what has been transacted on 
the great theatre of action during the year 
that is past. We believe however that 


| more has been done for the cause of 


Christ than in any previous year, that the 
ranks of those who love the Redeemer and 
cheerfully assist in the upbuilding of his 
cause are greatly increased. ‘These con- 
siderations are to us peculiarly animating 
and encouraging, and we are strengih- 
ened in the assurance that the years are 
nigh when the whole earth shail see the 
salvation of God. 

Tuesday, 6.—The-ship Paragon arrived 
from Oahu. Letters trom Mr. Stewart 
announce the recovery of Mr. W.’ trunk 
with most of the articles it contained ex- 
cept sermons. The chief Kaikoewa, 
guardian to the young prince, made the 
most diligent search until they found it 
in the hands of one of the young prince’s 
attendants. The man was cast off by the 
prince lest the missionaries should say he 
countenanced stealing. We also received 
sheets of the Hawauan hymns from the 
Mission press. 

Thursday, 8.—The Paragon sailed last 
evening for America by way of Canton. 
Sent a packet of letters to our friends, re- 
serving another packet to send by the 
Champion, which we daily expect will 
touch here on her passage home. 

Friday, 9.—A storm from the N. W. 
The rain has fallen in torrents through 
the day. The grounds about the house 
have been overflowed, the water over our 
shoes. The river is much swollen and 
rolls with a very rapid current into the 
ocean, the channel through which it is 
discharged being much wider than it was 
one week ago. We were in a state of 
alarm for several hours on account of the 
schooner, which weighed anchor in the 
midst of the highest wind and was blown 
off from sight. Towards evening she re- 
turned, and came so far as almost to be 
in the midst of the surf. They succeeded 
in wearing off as there was a brisk breeze. 
In case of a calm she must have been 
driven on the rocks and lost. G. P. Kau- 
muarii is commander in chief. 

Wednesday, 14.—The Champion ar- 
rived in the roads this morning, and sails 
this evening for Canton on her voyage to 
America. We sent by her a number of 
letters to friends. Mr. W. received his 
trunk. Resumed our schools today after 
a fortnight’s vacation. The number of 
scholars is increased. 

Thursday, 15.—The chiefs are con- 
stantly bringing garments to be made 
under our direction. Mrs. W. has been 
very successful in teaching the native wo- 
men attendant on the chiefs to sew, and 
they are now able to complete a garment 
after it is cut, with very little assistance. 
Uukualii has declared her intention of 
building a large school house. An eclipse 
of the moon called by the natives 

Sabbath, 18.—Our congregation is to a 
larger number than has ever been present 
before the proclamation of the Sabbath. 
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hey are decorous and respectful in their 
behavior in the time of service. O may 
the time be hastened when we shall be per- 
mutted to point to here and there a soul 
and say, behold he prayeth. 

‘The more we become acquainted with 
this people the more deeply we realize 
that we can do nothing towards their con- 
version without the omnipotent energ.es 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Monday, 19.—Mr. Whitney set out this 
morning on horseback for Waiarua about 
30 miles distant, to establish a school 
under the patronage of Tapule, and to 
preach to the people in the villages on his 
way. 

‘Vhursday, 22.—Thermometer at 62° in 
the morning. The morning is most de- 
lightful, and everything reveals the ver- 
dure and freshness of spring. Our mel- 
ons and cucumbers grow luxuriantly. We 
have now and then a pineapple. The 
nights are cool and the heavens very beau- 
tiful. Describe tropical sunset. 

Friday 23.—Tapule has visited us daily 
with her chiefs this week to be instructed 
in making garments. They have neariy 
completed a suit of Kerseymere clothes 
and ina very commendable manner. Their 
men and women are also employed in sew- 
ing. We have a great deal on our hands 
at present. Tapule, while sitting with us 
through the day, has a good opportunity 
to witness our manner of procedure in 
domestic concerns, and often draws the 
contrast between our habits and her own, 
and is very desirous to imitate. 


t was probably shortly after the last 
date of this journal that the Bishops re- 
moved to Kailua, on Hawaii, where they 
were associated with the Thurstons, and 
in close contact with the royal chiefs Kua- 
kini and Keoua, as well as with the very 
noble Kapiolani, whom Tapule somewhat 
resembled. Two children were born to 
them in 1825 and ’27, Mrs. B. dying in 
February 1828. 


History of the Portuguese Mission. 
By A. FRANK Cooke, Eso. 
Read at the Decennial Celebration. 


For the information of those who are 
not acquainted with the past history of 
this Portuguese Mission, allow me to run 
over in a few words some of the items of 
interest, already known to most of you. 

The beginning of the first organized 
Christian work for the Portuguese in this 
city, I might say in the Pacific Ocean, was 
proposed by Miss Knight, a sister of Mrs. 
C. M. Hyde, and followed up by Mrs. J. 
M. Whitney, at a meeting held in the Cen- 
tral Union Church in 1887. As a resu't 
following this meeting, a Sabbath school 
was started on Sunday afternoon, in the 
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old native church situated on the grounds 
now occupied by the parsonage, and 
owned by the Mission. 

Tonight we come to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the arrival of Mr. A. V. 
and Mrs. Rachel Soares, and Mr. J. K. 
Baptiste as missionaries to the Portu- 
guese on these Islands. Rev. E. N. Piries, 
of Jacksonville, Ill., came with these 
workers, and with C. M. Hyde, D.D., as- 
sisted in organizing and establishing the 
Mission under the Hawaiian Board. 

At that time the land was secured with 
the help of Mr. P. C. Jones, on which the 
present main school-house was built, and 
used as a church and Sunday school room 
for nearly three years, Mr. and Mrs. 
Soares living in the cottage still remain- 
ing on the grounds, and used at present 
for a pinting office for the Mission paper, 
“Boas Navos.” 

In the winter of 1894-5, the teachers 
and workers in the Sunday School made 
up their minds that larger quarters were 
needed for the work, and a more comfort- 
able home for the pastor and his family, 
and a subscription list was started among 
themselves for that purpose on February 
15th, 1895. On April 4th, Mr. Soares re- 
ceived $15.50 from a collection at the 
opening exercises of the Evangelical As- 
sociation at Kaumakapili Church, to add 
to this fund. From this time on donations 
and subscriptions came in larger and 
smaller amounts from all directions. 

On the roth of November, 1895, Mr. 
W. A. Bowen gave a public address in the 
Central Union Church, in which he men- 
tioned the commencement of this Mission, 
its growth, its outlook, its needs and 
plans, ending with an appeal for funds, 
with which to build a new church build- 
ing with Sabbath School rooms attached. 
A building committee was appointed 
from among the teachers and workers in 
the Mission, and approved by the Board, 
and the matter was taken up in earnest. 

For eighteen months time and energy 
were spent, in the interest of the Mission, 
and showed with good results. 

On December 2oth, 1895, the corner lot 
on Miller and Punchbowl streets was se- 
cured, and plans were at once gone into 
for a building of the size and conditions 
to suit the lot and locality. 

On May 5th, 1896, plans were approved 
and adopted and work commenced on the 
cellar and stone foundation, and finished 
on June 15th. 

On June 2gth, the building ws com- 
menced. The corner stone was laid July 
gth, when nearly all the frame was up, and 
public services were held. On that occa- 
sion $516.35 was raised towards the build- 
ing fund. The new church was dedicated 
November Ist, 1896, at which time $1,512 
was raised. February 2nd, 1897, the H>- 
waiian Board accepted the committee’s 
report, and the property was transferred 
to them. 


The total cost of the property on the 


is as follows: 
Lot with mortgage and interest 


Teri, Ce 2 eee kee ee $ 6,034.14 | 
Cellar and stone foundation .. 573-20 
Church building, with furniture 

COMI CLC Atel Aten Cee 9,671.55 
otal ct. M xargs Oe $16,274.89 


With some of the funds, the old church 
building was changed and made into a 
good school house with two rooms. 

The estimated present value of the total 
property used by the Mission, is about 
$25,000. 

The new kindergarten building was 
built and opened November 26th, 1897, 
being the gift of Mr. J. B. Atherton, at a 
cost of $1,035.00. 

In August, 1900, the old church build- 
ing having been used for a school house 
for some four years, was moved back and 
connected with the other school house (a 
donation from Mrs. M. S. Rice) and a 
third beautiful room has been formed by 
the combination of the other two first 
mentioned rooms, and now by opening 
doors the general exercises for the three 
rooms can be carried on together. 

The Mission is now in a most prosper- 
ous condition, as to buildings and prop- 
erty, having also a large day school, and 
a regular Sunday school numbering 125 
to 150 scholars, and a good church at- 
tendance. 

. But all this is of little avail, if there 
should be any discords or jealousies aris- 
ing among the workers, or among the peo- 
ple. The workers in this Mission are just 
as much a part of the general Christian 
work of the city, and of the world, as any 
other part of Christ’s kingdom. There 
must be harmony and goodwill shown in 
every part of the Mission work, and my 
prayer is that God may bless us; that we 
may claim to be recognized as one of the 
most successful Christian enterprises in 
the city. 

\In behalf of myself, and the workers, I 
want to thank the Hawaiian Board, and at 
the same time to congratulate them, for 
fathering and carrying on this Portu- 
guese Mission, for securing so wise and 
faithful a director in the person of Rev. 
A. V. Soares, and under him such a corps 
of earnest and thoughtful co-workers, not 
only in the church proper, but in our day 
schools. Time will not allow extended 
comment, or even allusion to all the help- 
ers. for there are many. 

Springfield and Jacksonville, Ill., are 
looked upon as the adopted parents of the 
Mission; they have furnished us most 
valuable workers, and the family names 
of Soares, Piries, Baptiste, Ferreira, and 
others, are well known among us, and 
their work speaks for itself. 

Of our home talent I mention the 
names of Ernest Silva, of Maui, A. H. R. 


'Vierra, now teaching, and Mrs. John 
corner of Miller and Punchbow! streets, | 


Maynes, of the earlier days. Let us hold 
up the hands of the workers and wish 
them “God speed.” 

We appreciate the assistance of all who 
have helped in this work, some with their 
time, but many others with their money, 
and all these together, with God’s help, 
have made this mission what it is today. 

A few of these are with us tonight, 
others are absent. We cannot forget those 
who have gone on before us, who can to- 
night look down and see these buildings 
and the work that we now enjoy, because 
of them. Among those we think of are, 


Miss Eunice B. Knight, Rev. E. N.- 


Piries, Mrs. Julia Waterhouse, E. A. 
Jones, John T. Waterhouse, Mrs. Rachel 
Soares, Mrs. Juliette M. Cooke, Rev. C. 
M. Hyde, L.D., S. N. Castle, A. JiSilva, 
and others. 

Every Mission has its needs, and will 
always call on their friends for help. Do 
not think it a hardship to help them, but 
think of the rewards that will come soon- 
er or later. What we have is not ours, but 
His, and He gives us many opportunities 
to spend it on His own work. 


California’s Golden Anniversary. 


With great fitness, on the roth of Sep- 
tember, the 5oth anniversary of the State- 
hood of California, was observed in Ho- 
nolulu by her Native Sons and their 
guests. All that concerns California has 
been and will continue to be of great im- 
portance to us in Hawaii. Our ties with 
that great and powerful State are close 
and binding. The anniversary was the 
occasion of enthusiastic celebrations in 
San Francisco and other cities on the 
Coast. This editor vividly recalls the ex- 
citement created in western New York in 
1848 by the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia. Thousands of men sold out, and 
started at once across the plains for Cali- 
fornia, or else via Cape Horn or Panama, 
many of the latter dying on the road. Few 
of those “old ’49ers” now survive. It is 
their sons who are celebrating. 

How little then could be anticipated the 
stirring events of the past half-century 
which have so altered the aspect of the 
world, and especially of this Pacific 
Ocean! Great have been and are the op- 


portunities opened for service to God and - 


to man. Both California and Hawaii are 
undoubtedly destined to render such ser- 
vice largely and bountifully. 


Death of Mrs. Thomas Brown. 


This venerated lady passed away some- 
what suddenly, on the 2oth ult. at the 
great age of 88 years. With her husband, 
she had been a resident in these Islands 
for nearly sixty years. Her culture and 
character was an important element in im- 
parting an elevated tone to Honolulu so- 
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ciety. 
daughter, the wife of the Rev. Alexander 
Mackintosh of the Anglican Church. We 
tender our earnest sympathies to these 
friends, who were absent in England at 
the time of their mother’s death. Five of 
Mrs. Mackintosh’s children were here to 
care for their aged ancestor in her 
daughter’s home. 


New German Church. 


Contracts have been awarded for the 
construction of a German Lutheran 
church edifice for $9,800, on Beretania 
street near Punchbowl. It will be of wood 
on stone foundation, with seating capacity 
of 500. The name of the new organiza- 
tion is to be the German Lutheran Evan- 
gelical Church of Honolulu. A superior 
organ is contemplated. Leading German 
firms participate in this undertaking, 
which comes none too soon for the spirit- 
ual needs of this important section of our 
community. 


Political Prospects in Hawaii. 


So far as forecast can now be made, the 
coming election will be carried with a 
large majority by the native Hawaiian 
voters under the lead of Robert Wilcox. 
They have organized as the “Independent 
Home Rule Party,” with the avowed pur- 
pose of excluding from’ the Government 
all white men who have not steadily iden- 
tified themselves with the Royalist cause 
so dear to the native mind. The organi- 
zation of this party is complete. They 
have thoroughly canvassed the field, and 
find the great majority of the native vot- 
ers so well united under their banner, that 
they reject with scorn all overtures from 
the weak organization of the Democrats, 
to unite with them upon certain candi- 
dates. They require of all their nominees 
absolutely to decline nomination by any 
other party. 

The Republican Party also is well or- 
ganized, and will doubtless secure the 
support of the great majority of the white 
voters. In the hope of securing a good 
portion of the Hawaiian vote for a Dele- 
gate to Congress who shall at least be of 
reputable character, the Republican can- 
didate for Delegate is Col. Samuel Park- 
er, a wealthy, able, and popular cattle 
king of three-fourths Hawaiian blood, 
who would doubtless be acceptable on the 
floor of the House at Washington. With 
a like purpose of attracting native voters, 
the Democrats have nominated Prince 
David Kawananakoa, a young gentleman 
of wealth and sporting proclivities. 

There seems little doubt but that Mr. 
Wilcox will be the first Delegate from our 
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She leaves four sons, and af floor of the House. The coming Legisla- 


ture also is nearly certain to be controlled 
by Royalist natives, who will act adverse- 
ly to the wishes and interests of the 
whites, who have controlled the Govern- 
ment for the past seven years. 

Congress in their wisdom, consigned 
this ‘Territory to the control of the native 
vaters, and the natives appear to know 


their power and to be determined to use it.! 


Old Landmarks Gone. 


The past month has witnessed the de- 
struction of two residences inthe busi- 
ness part of the city, which have been for 
over fifty years conspicuous as social cen- 
ters. One was the noted Paki House, 
built by the high chief Abner Paki on 
King street in the forties. It was for over 
thirty years the beautiful home of the dis- 
tinguished Princess, Mrs. Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop. For some years past it has been 
occupied as the “Arlington Hotel.” 

The other residence was immediately 
mauka or inland of the former, on Hotel 
street. It was erected perhaps later than 
the former one by the late R. W. Wood, 
M. D., an early founder of Koloa plania- 
tion. Some thirty years since, it passed 
into the hands of John S. McGrew, M. D., 
who recently sold the spacious premises 
to Mr. Alexander Young for $135,000. 

Mr. Young is about to build a grand 
hotel on part of both premises, extending 
from King to Hotel street. Both houses 
have just been demolished, and the splen- 
did old shade trees are being destroyed. 
A new street is to be opened, through, par- 
allel with Fort street. It will be extended 
seaward to Queen street, and probably in- 
land to Beretania. It will give great re- 
lief to the present congestion of Fort 
street. Very few edifices now remain in 
Honolulu which date back more than fifty 
years. Within two years, four story build- 
ings of elegant architecture have arisen, 
and one of seven stories is fast approach- 
ing full height. 


Deep Sewer Ditch. 


The commonly crowded corner of 
Queen and Fort streets has of late been 
badly obstructed by the construction of 
the great main sewer. This is about four- 
teen feet in depth at this corner, and seven 
or eight feet below mean tide level. There 
is consequently a copious seepage of 
water, requiring several engines to pump 
it clear, so as to permit excavation and 
the laying of the sewer pipe. This is 34 
inches in diameter. A considerable part 
of it is of concrete, solidly molded in the 
bottom of the ditch: The rest is ironstone 
piping, more easily laid. At the street 


Territory to Congress. For many reasons; corner, the excavation shows about three 
which need not be stated, it is quite im-| feet of soil, one and a half of black sand, 


possible that he can be an acceptable or 
capable representative of Hawaii on the 


and 9 or Io feet of solid coral. 
This large sewer main is some 4,000 


feet in length from the outlet and sewage 
pumps in Kakaako. It also extends some 
half mile farther along Queen and River 
streets. Another branch of the sewer 
main goes up South street beyond the new 
iron Works to King. 

Some difficulty has arisen about the 
outflow into deep water beyond the reef 
in consequence of failure of the contract- 
ors, and it is not clear how much longer 
the use of the new sewer system is to be 
deferred. 


Summer Camping at Wahiawa. 


A number of our friends with children 
have lately spent many delightful weeks 
in tents at an elevation of 1,209 feet on 
the gentle and beautiful slope of the 
mountain east of the level plateau midway 
between Pearl City and Waialua. There 
is a pleasant colony of American home- 
steaders in the immediate vicinity, from 
whom milk, butter, eggs, vegetables and 
watermelons were obtainable. The road is 
good to Pearl City, twelve miles for other 
supplies. There was found delightful 
bathing in the spacious pools of the Kau- 
konahua stream. Many interesting ex- 
cursions were taken into the woods and 
gulches inland, which abound in lovely 
land-shells. 

The Wahiawa Colony have a Govern- 
ment school of thirty white pupils. They 
expect to secure valuable irrigation rights 
from the Kaukonahua stream. Their 
average rainfall must exceed 50 inches, 
but there is apt to be considerable drought 
in summer and fall. At present the col- 
onists are occupying rather make-shift 
dwellings, until a good bridge shall be 
constructed adequate for hauling lumber 
to their settlement. 


Harbor Possibilities at Hilo. 


Mr. H. E. Cooper, Territorial Secre- 
tary, is reported as publicly advising the 
citizens of Hilo to seek their needed har- 
bor improvement by opening to the sea 
the Waiakea and Waiolama ponds, and 
excavating the same by dredgers to the 
depth necessary to accommodate large 
ships. If this work is practicable, and 
doubtless it is so, there seems nothing to 
prevent Hilo from possessing a harbor of 
equal excellence and security with that of 
Honolulu, and perhaps equally commod- 
ious. 

Another project has been to build a 
breakwater north-westward from the end 
of Cocoanut island. That would prob- 
ably be far more costly than the other 
scheme, and could hardly afford any sim- 
ilar security from the entrance of heavy 
sea in northerly gales, or in tidal waves, 
which occasionally invade those shores. 
There should be no long delay in giving 
Federal aid to Hilo in obtaining a good 
harbor, both for commercial and naval 
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riving a large income from Hawaiian 
Customs, and should make us libe:al 
grants. 


More About “Geology of Oahu.” 


Supplementary to our Review of Hitch- 


cock’s “Geology of Oahu” in our August! 


issue, it has to be stated that the mass of 
mingled tuff and calcareous matter at the 
base of Diamond Head has been found to 
be a wind-blown sand-dune. Conse- 
quently we were in error in stating that 
Those mollusks and corals are found in 
the layers of breccia, and were evidently 
fragments of the coral reef through whica 
the eruption of the crater had torn its 
vent.” They were transported from the 
beach by the action of wind-storms. Dr. 
Dall mistook the crusts common in old 
sand dunes, for coral formations, and 
thus wrongly attributed a former high 
elevation to the sea in that locality. 


Record 01 Events. 


Sept. 1st.—Republican primary elec- 
tions in various districts and precincts; a 
large vote polled indicates the deep inter- 
est felt in the coming contest. 

3rd.—First observance of Labor Day in 
Hawaii; a general holiday, devoted to a 
trades parade through the main streets, 
speeches at the executive grounds, athletic 
games and races at the park, and ball in 
the evening at the drill shed.—In the re- 
cent yacht race to Lahaina and back be- 
tween the La Paloma and Dewey, ending 
yesterday, the latter won on both the up 
and down trips. 

5th.—A. Enos & Co., of Maui, secure 
the five-year lease of some 25,000 acres of 
government land—sold at auction—for 
$3,010 per annum. The land is a grazing 
tract in the Kahikinui district. 

6th.—The painters are out for an eight- 
hour day’s work, with the prospect of the 
Trade’s Unions supporting it to become 
general_—First Regiment, N. G. H., have 
a moonlight drill at the Makiki grounds. 

7th.—The Ceylon arrives from Laysan 
Island, with the superintendent, Capt. 
Jos. Spencer, his lunas and some 4o Jap- 
anese laborers, reporting a disturbance at 
the island resulting in the death of two 
Japanese ringleaders and wounding of 
three others. Capt. Spencer was placed 
under arrest on arrival, charged with 
murder. 

8th.—Much interest taken in the Hea- 
lani-Myrtle boat races at Pearl Harbor, 
the latter winning the junior, and the 
former the senior race-—B. R. Martin, 
recently from California, is adjudged in- 
sane and committed to the Asylum. 

oth. The transport Logan arrives 
with some 1,700 men en route to Manila, 
or possibly China. 


1oth—Resident Native Sons of the] settle upon their nominees for Senators 


Golden West and invited guests indulge! and Representatives for this island, and 


ina grand banquet at the Hawaiian Hotel 
in celebration ot California’s golden an- 
niversary. 

i1th.—Preliminary trial of Capt. Spen- 
cer begins.—Japanese ‘Theatrical troupe 
opens tor business at Makiki. 

13th. Dr. A. M. Smith, the new presi- 
dent of Oahu College, with his wife and 
several of the faculty arrives by the China, 
together with many returned residents.— 
The wireless telegraph service between 
the islands find unexplained difficulties 
in the transmission of messages that de- 
lays its inauguration. 

15th—Annual regatta day, a general 
holiday well observed. In the opening 
(barge) race between Myrtle’s and Hea- 
fani’s, both boats swamped near the bell 
buoy. The crews were rescued by the 
Elew and Kinau. Through this mishap 
the race was declared off, yet other con- 
tests took place between these rival clubs, 
in which honors were divided. Yacht 
races of the several classes took place, the 
Eva winning in the first, Hawaii in the 
second, Vi-ke in the third and Pokii in 
the fourth class. Of the other events the 
canoe race of the South-sea Islanders was 
specially interesting. 

16th.—Mrs. Mary, widow of the late 
Thomas Brown, passes peacefully away 
at the full age of eighty-eight years. The 
funeral services, from the family resi- 
dence, was largely attended by sympathis- 
ing friends. 


17th.—Schnr. Malolo, on the trip from| 


Kauai, captures a nine-foot sword fish. 

18th—Tug F arless rescues the Eu- 
terpe, coal laden, from a perilous position 
at Kuau, Maui, and tows her to port— 
Fujihara, to have been hung Sept. arst, 
is granted a respite. 

19th.—Planters’ Association meet and 
consider the labor question, and the feas- 
ibility of securing negroes in place of the 
deserting Japs—A native standing on 
the railway track in deep argument with 
another is struck by the incoming engine 
and instantly killed. 

20th.—The Portuguese Protestant mis- 
sion celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
their arrival in this city by appropriate 
services at their church, corner of Miller 
and Punchbowl streets. 


21st-—Work on the erection of the 
German Lutheran church begins—The 
First American Bank of Hawaii reduces 
its capital stock to $250,000.—Capt. 
Spencer is discharged as guiltless in the 
Laysan Island tragedy. 

22nd.—The Geo. W. De Long Post, G. 
A. R., enjoy a spirited reunion at their 
annual camp fire, at Independence park. 

24th.—Politics wax warm. The Re- 
publican convention held sessions in 
Progress hall, and the Democratic party 
held forth at the Orpheum. The latter 


conclude to run D. Kawananakoa for 
delegate to Congress. The Republicans 
effect permanent organization, and adopt 
a party platform. 


25th.—Republican convention conclude 
its labors in time for delegates from the 
other islands to catch their steamers. In 
the evening, at the Drill shed, Oahu’s 
nominees for Senators and Representa- 
tives were chosen, with Samuel Parker 
as delegate to Congress. 


26th.—The Telephone company secure 
an expert, from Chicago, to look into the 
increasing troubles of the service in this 
city. 

27th.—The establishing of a shoe fac- 
tory in this city with a capacity of turn- 
ing out 500 pairs per day has favorable 
promise. 
with a capital of $100,000—10 per cent 
paid up. 

28th.—A very pleasant welcome recep- 
tion was held at Pauahi Hall, Oahu Col- 
lege, in honor of Prof. A. M. Smith, the 
new president, and his wife, invitations 
to which were generously distributed and 
largely responded to.—The Independent 
party hold forth in open air mass meeting 
at Kewalo, “Home rule” being their bait 
for political support. 


This month witnesses the demolition 
of the Arlington hotel and the McGrew 
homestead, old landmarks constructed by 
Abner Paki and Dr. R. W. Wood that 
have to give way for the proposed Alex. 
Young block and the new thoroughfare, 
Bishop street. 


BIRTHS. 


ANDREWS—At the naval Training Station, San 
Francisco, California, to the wife of Lieuten- 
ant Philip Andrews, U. S. N., a daughter. 

BLOM—In this city, September 3, 1900, to the 
wife of Albert Blom, a daughter. 

HOLMES—In Puueo, Hilo, September 10, to the 
wife of ©. N. Holmes, a son. 

ANDERSON—At Kealia, Kauai, September 12, 
1900, to the wife of John Anderson, a daughter. 

VIDA—In this city, September 15, 1900, to the 
wife of William Vida, twin sons. 


MARRIAGES. 


HODGINS—KEATING—At the residence of Fred 
Whitney, Esq., by the Lord Bishop of Hono- 
lulu, Arthur Gordon Hodgins, M.D., to Nora 
Elizabeth Keating, daughter of the late James 
Keating, E.C., Toronto, Canada. 

COOLEY—WORES~—In this city, September 6, 
1900, by the Rev. J. Usborne, Miss Josephine 
Wores and Mr. A. E. Cooley. ; 

WIGHT—WILDER—In San Francisco, Cal., 
September 11, 1900, at the Occidental Hotel, 
Charles Leslie Wight and Harriet Emily Wil- 
der, by Rev. Dr. John A. B. Wilson, pastor of 
Howard Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 

BROWN—DODD-—In this city, September 12, 
1900, at the residence of Mr. Brown, Young 
street, by the Rey. H. H. Parker, James 
Brown to Mrs. Grace Dodd: 


DEATHS. 


DE LEON—Lena, wife of William De Leon, and 
cauehter of F. Meyer, aged 26 years, in Hono- 
ulu, 

ADAMS—At Niu, Oahu, September 10, 1900, Isaac 
Adams, born in Honolulu, 1817. 

BROWN-—In this city, September 16, 1900, Mrs. 
Mary Brown, widow of the late Thomas 
Brown, aged 88 years. ' 

HAYDEN—In this citv September 18, 1900, at 
the residence of Mr. Ganzel, I. N. Hayden, 


aged 48 vears, a native of Prince Edward 


Island, Canada. 


It is proposed to incorporate 
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HAWAIIAN BOARD. 


HONOLULU, H. I. 


This page is devoted to the interests of the Ha- 
Wailan Board of Missions, and the lWditor, ap- 
pointed by the Boara, 1s responsible for 1ts cou- 
tents. 


EpDITor. 


Rev. O. Ee EMERSON 


We are glad to record the return from 
the Eastern States early last month, of the 
Rey. O. H. and Mrs. Gulick, who have 
actively resumed their labors in our Jap- 
anese Mission. 


We are greatly disappointed to learn 
that the Rev. Dr. Gordon, who had en- 
gaged to labor under the Hawaiian Board 
tor the Japanese in Hawaii, finds himself 
compelled by his health to reside in the 
colder climate of Japan, where he has 
done long missionary service. Dr. Gor- 
don has for many months been greaily 
prostrated in consequence of a severe at- 
tack of Grippe during his year’s furlough 
at the East. 

It is possible that in consequence, Miss 
Eliza Talcott may be induced to postpone 
her intended return to Japan, and prolong 
for a while those labors here which she 
has so ably conducted during the absence 
of the Gulicks. 


Tenth Anniversary of Portuguese Mis- 
sion.. 


On the evening of September 2oth, the 
Portuguese Protestant Mission observed 
the anniverysary of their arrival in Hono- 
lulu and entrance upon their interesting 
and successful work just ten years before. 

There was a large gathering of the Por- 
tuguese members and their children in 
their beautiful church, at the corner of 
Punchbowl and Miller streets. With 
- them were present a number of leading 
members of the Protestant churches of 
the city who have been especially inter- 
ested in the work among the Portuguese. 
The church was prettily decorated with 
flowers and palms. A band of little Por- 
tuguese girls occupied the choir, and 
rendered sweet songs with well tra ned 
voices. 

After prayer in English and reading of 
the Scriptures in both languages, Mr. J. 
B. Atherton gave a brief history of the 
founding of the Mission and _ its early 
days. (We give his statements as re- 
ported in the P. C. Advertiser.) 

He said that the idea of taking up work 
among the Portuguese people was first 
suggested by Miss Eunice D. Knight. In 
June, 1887, she first spoke of desiring to 
do something for the advancement and re- 
ligious culture of that people. She sug- 
gested particularly that work begin 
among the little Portuguese children who 
were for the most part running wild about 


the streets. She found great need of mis- 
sionary labor among them, for they wae 
not attending any Sunday Schoois and 
were receiving no religious instruction as 
tar as she was able to learn. With Messrs. 
basqueyille and Martin to assist her 
Sunday School was founded with Mr. 
Gonsalves as interpreter. A littie native 
chapel was secured and the first meeting 
was held with about thirty-nine preseut. 
in a short time this number tucreaseu to 
over ninety. ‘Lhere were some losses 
through the taking up of work among the 
Portuguese by the Catholics. Later b. I. 
Dillingham became interested and for sev- 
eral years he was the superintendence 01 
the Sunday School. He was assisted vy 
Frank Cooke. In September or 18yo te 
first missionaries arrived from Spring- 
field, Illinois, Mr. and Mrs. Soares, and 
Mr. Baptiste, accompamed by ther ex- 
perienced pastor, Rev. Mr. Piries, and the 
frst meetings were held at the Armory, 
at Beretama and Punchbowl streets. 
>ince then the work had progressed stead- 
uly until now the mission had a fine chu.ch 
and an excellent membership. 

Aitter another song by the chorus of 
little girls Rev. A. V. Soares, the pas.or 
of the church, gave an address in Portu- 
guese of some length. Concludi.g ne 
turned to the English-speaking portion 0: 


the congregation, which had been seated! 
in an alcove at the side, and speaking in| 


English, expressed his pleasure at seang 
them in attendance and his grautude to 
many of them for the work that they had 
done for the church. He spoke of the dif- 


ference which the mission had wrought | 


among the Portuguese people themselves. 
A few years ago “the most of ther ch Id- 
ren were growing up in ignorance or 
Christianity and steeped i in superstit.on. 

“Our hearts are full of gratitude for 
the work that has been done among the 
Portuguese people ot this city by. this 
mission,” he said. ‘The seed whicn has 
been sown here will bring forth geod fruit 
in future years. The outlook for the mis- 
sion is most hopeful. It has already done 
a great work and it is destined to do more 
as the years go by. If the next ten years 
result as well for the cause of Christ as 
the last ten years have done we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on accomplishing a 
great work. With our three school rooms 
and our kindergarten we are daily doing 
good work and this will go on through 
the years.” 

A solo, “God That Madest Earth and 
Heaven,’ was sung by Miss Hyde, anda 
number of short addresses in Portuguese 
and English followed. 

Rey. R. K. Baptiste of Hilo described 
very briefly how the work begun in Ho- 
nolulu among the Portuguese had been 
carried on at Paia, Maui, at Kohala, Ha- 
waii, and at Hilo. He said that these 
were but small beginnings, to be sure, but 


they argued well for the future. He com- 
pared them to the labors of a number of 
men who set out to cut down one of the 
big trees in California. ‘hey cut a little 
here and there about the tree and finaliy 
their work seemed so small in comparison 
to what was necessary to fell the tree that 
they became discouraged. But that nighce 
a wind came and their chipping at the 
vase ot the tree had so weakened it that it 
teil. ‘Lhe tree, he said, was like the great 
enemy, Sin, which they were all cutung 
away at in an endeavor to fell, and while 
they seemed to accomplish little, still if 
they kept at it 1t would all result well in 
the end. Mr. Baptiste then repeated his 
address in Portuguese for the benefit of 
the members of the church who did not 
understand English. 

Rev. E. G. Silva, the young pastor of 
the mission at Paia, Maui, spoke eloquent- 
ly to the congregation in Portuguese of 
the work that had been done by the mis- 
sion and then he turned to the others and 
in English thanked them for their interest 
in the mission as shown by their presence 
and especially for the moral and financial 
aid which many of them had rendered to 
the mission. 

A. F. Cooke followed with a paper on 
the history of the church since its foun- 
dation. ‘Lhis statement will be found in 
other columns. He was followed by Mr. 
F. W. Damon, the superintendent of the 
Chinese Mission in Hawaii. 

“When I attend a meeting of this kind,’ 
he ‘said, “I always wish that the gift of 
tongues might have been vouchsated me 
so that 1 might speak so that all might 
understand all that I say. I feel ita great 


| privilege to be with you tonight and rep- 


resent the mission with which I am con- 
nected. No matter what language we 
may speak we are united by the strongest 
of all ties that we are working not for 
human ends but for the spreading of the 
gospel of Christ. We have met here in 
the name of a common Lord and Master, 
and we are all fighting under the same 
banner. 


“We have followed with intense inter- 
est the work of the allied troops in Chia 
and when there were rumors of lack of 
unity among them our hearts sank, for we 
feared that their work might not be suc- 
cessful, but when we learned how they 
were all fighting shoulder to shoulder 
without strife among them we all rejoiced. 
In the same sense ‘we are all allies in the 
same fight, we are all striving in a com- 
mon cause. We look to the same leader 
and we hope to win a victory by our joint 
endeavors, for we are fighting for Christ, 
and against sin. We of the Chinese mis- 
sion are glad to congratulate you upon the 
success of your work. We must fight a 
little longer and work and labor still, but 
finally we shall be called home to our re- 
ward, 
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“Particularly I am glad to see so many 
young people among the congregation. 
You children who are fortunate enough 
to grow up in these Islands have a great 
work before you. Here you are brought 
face to face and close in contact with 
many different peoples and you are given 
an opportunity to learn at first hand to 
understand them and to help them. When 
you are grown up you will be exceptional- 
ly well fitted to carry on the work which 
your fathers have started and many of 
you may be fortunate enough to be called 
to labor for Christ in your turn.” 

Mr. Damon’s address was followed by 
the benediction by Rev. Silas Perry. The 
company then adjourned to the school 
buildings at the Mission across Miller 
street above the Queen’s Hospital, where 
a collation was spread. 

An example of the work that is being 
done by the mission was the souvenir pro- 
gramme of the occasion. It was a neat 
bit of work, adorned by a half-tone of the 
church building, printed entirely in the 
mission printing office. 


Miss Beard’s Mission Work. 


Miss Alice F. Beard, of the Disciples’ 
or “Christian” Church, is a lady from 
Modesto, California, who for some years 
has taken up her abode in Waiaha, North 
Kona, Hawaii. Possessing both pecun- 
lary means and*administrative ability, she 
has organized and established what ap- 
pears to be very important institutional 
work among the numerous Japanese of 
that beautiful district. We are fortunate 
in being able to obtain from the P. C. Ad- 
vertiser some interesting details of her 
work. 

When asked to describe the property, 
Miss Beard replied: “I call it ‘Grand 
View,’ because it is beautiful beyond des- 
cription. It lies two miles back from the 
sea at an elevation of 1,000 feet. People 
who have travelled all over the world, and 
who have been attracted to Grand View 
by curiosity, or to see its methods, have 
gone away singing its praises. And it is 
not only a beautiful spot, it is essentially 
a cool, healthful and salubrious locality. 
Just the place for children. 

“At present I have twenty acres in cof- 
fee and twenty-five in sugar. I have three 
crops of coffee now ready for the market 
and am planning to put it on the market, 
both in Honolulu and San Francisco, for 
the benefit of the Orphanage. At present 
Japanese labor is employed and I have an 
American manager. But for two years | 
was my Own manager and superintended 
the whole thing. 

“There is very little, in fact, I have not 
done, for my heart was in this venture. 
The church was built three years ago. It 
has a seating capacity of one hundred. A 
Japanese preacher, from Japan, has been 
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on the place for the past three years and! “to engage teachers for the institution, to 


besides that, an American teacher and_| 


mussionary has both taught in the night 
school and preached to the Japanese, oc- 
casionally, in their own language. the 
Orphanage—of which, unfortuuately, I 
have no photograph—is a large, two-story 
building, costing between three and four 
thousand dollars. It has accommodations 
for fitty children, at present. It consists 
of a school, dining room, kitchen, and 
dormitories. The Orphanage was erecteu 
last January. Besides that, [ built a par- 
sonage and a teachers’ cottage, having a 
lanai twelve feet wide. The coffee house 
has been enlarged. The cost of the pres- 
ent one was $600, and there are places for 
pulping, washing, drying, roasting, grind- 
ing and packing.” 

When asked to explain the aims of the 
Orphanage, Miss Beard stated that she 
originally started with the Japanese; but 
that now they proposed to throw it open 
to all nationalities, irrespective of relig- 
ious denomination. The idea is to have 
the institution, which is now duiy mor- 
porated and hopes to shortly receive its 
charter under some new act of Legislature 
which may have to be enacted to cover 
such institutions, “free from the authority 
and control of any denominational or 
ecclesiastical body, although each and 
every trustee, director and officer of the 
institution, must be a member of the 
Church of Christ.” Miss Beard further 
stated: “Orphans will be received free 
of charge, and will be taught, fed and 
clothed by the institution. We should be 
pleased, however, to have the fathers (in 
the case of half-orphans) contribute a 
small monthly sum. We have four half- 
orphans in the institution, whose fathers 
contribute $2.50 each, monthly. We also 
will gladly receive homeless children, in- 
digent children, or cruelly used children, 
regardless of nationality, and will give 
them industrial, educational, moral and 
Christian training. The girls will be in- 
structed in sewing, cooking, washing, 
ironing, care of poultry, and, by way of 
oucdoor life, the picking and packing of 
coffee. Dressmaking will be taught later, 
as will nursing and the care of the sick 
room. Boys will learn carpentering, care 
of coffee, sugar, small fruits, market gar- 
dening, milking, care of horses, cattle, 
pigs, chickens, and, in a small way, land- 
scape gardening ; such as the laying out of 
flower beds, lawns, etc. In fact, I hope 
to bring it up to the highest standard of 
an industrial home,—and please note that 
the word ‘home’ is without a capital!” I 
learned that the children now in the home 
have an abundance of fresh vegetables 
and fruit, fresh eggs, milk and butter. 

Miss Beard’s property at North Kona 
is said to be valued at about fifty-five 
thousand dollars, including stocks. “I am 
going to the States,” said Miss Beard, 


place the coffee on the market, and also, 
because | feel the ocean voyage and rest-_ 
up will do me good. 1| shail not be gone 
long, however.» 

itis stated that the Kona estate of Miss 
Beard is far and away the best cared for 
property in that locality, as she had ample 
means and spared no expense to make it 
beautitul and protitable—P. Cc. Adv r- 
luser. 

North Kona, lying on the western slope 
ot Hualalai, 1s one ot the most salubrious 
districts in Hawaii. Waiaha is directly 
inland of Kailua, the home of Mrs. E. E. 
Bishop, 75 years ago. Unlike the arid 
shore where the Thurstons and Bishops 
lived, it is luxuriant in verdure, enjoying 
daily showers dropped from the sea- 
breeze against the high mountain. 


Our Free Kindergartens. 


Considerable reorganization has been 
made by the Free Kindergarten and 
Children’s Aid Association. We take the 
following from the P. C. Advertiser. 

Lhe Kindergarten which was held at 
Camp No. 1, will be discontinued and the 
Castle Kindergarten, having been estab- 
lished, the children can go there instead. 
Miss Kopa, the former teacher of Camp 
No. 1 Kindergarten will act as associate 
director at Palama, where there will be a 
great many Japanese children. Miss Alice 
Kong, one of last year’s graduates from 
the training class, is to act as associate di- 
rector with Mary Leong at the Camp No. 
2 Kindergarten. Miss Helen Kahaleahu, 
who also graduated from the training 
class, has been engaged as an assistant in 
the Castle Kindergarten. 

The former racial conditions having 
been broken up by the plague, it has 
seemed best in the interests of the child- 
ren, to make these schools purely cosmo- 
politan for the future. The Board of 
Supervisors have therefore decided unan- 
imously to change the names. The Chin- 
ese Kindergarten will in future be known 
as the Fort Street Kindergarten. The 
Portuguese will be called the Miller Street 
Kindergarten. The Camp No. 2 Kinder- 
garten will be changed to the Vineyard 
Street Kindergarten. The Palama and 
South Street Kindergartens, however, 
have not been changed. It will readily be 
seen that these changes of names from 
nationality to locality will bear good fruit. 
Many people might almost consider it a 
stigma to label them, as it were; and 
under the new condition of affairs a 
rational and progressive step has been 
taken by the Board of Supervisors. 

Four new teachers are expected to ar- 
tive from Chicago some time next week. 
Miss Brainerd will be placed in charge of 
the Kindergarten at Ewa plantation. Miss 
Holman will open a Kindergarten at Wai-’ 
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alua, probably about October 1. Miss 
Barrett will act as associate director with 
Miss Kopa at the Palama Kindergarten, 


and Miss Kracke is to be director of the ; 


Fort Street Kindergarte®. It has been 


decided that Miss Bray retains her posi- 


tion as director of the Miller Street Kin- 


dergarten and Miss Johnson of the Sant- | 


tarium will take the place of Miss Rice, 
whose health is too poor to take up the 
work at the opening of the schools on Sep- 
femiben eye 

“It may not be generally known that a 
training class for teachers is in connec- 
tion with this work. This opens up a 
great opportunity to young girls who nat- 
urally would find a free and healthful vent 
for their high spirits in this Kindergarten 
work with the children. 
ber of promising students will enter the 
training class this autumn. The course is 
a two-years’ course and at the end of that 
time there will be a great demand for 


plantations and outlying districts. The 
Kindergarten is growing more popular 
‘year by year. It is pretty generally recog- 
nized by the educated classes that this 
preparatory child-culture is a necessity as 
a means of expanding the child-mind and 


forming habits of obedience and regular- | 


ity. 

Miko new plantation Kindergartens are 
to be established on Maui shortly. Now 
is the time for young ladies caring for the 
work to avail themselves of the chance to 
become trained teachers ready to enter the 
new field and earn salaries equivalent to 
the Primary departments under the Board 
of Education. And it is as well to note 
that positions will be found for those re- 
ceiving certificates. The Kindergariens 
of Hawaii are doing a noble work. A 
trained nurse is maintained by them 
whose duty it is to go the round and 
whenever a sickly or starved-looking child 
is encountered, she accompanies that child 
to its home and states its case plainly to 
the parents. She attends personally to 

its ailments, if any; bathes it and if the 
child requires building up, a meal is pro- 
vided daily at the Kindergarten it attends. 
A bath-house is part of the establishment 
of each Kindergarten and although it is 
not desired that the children make a prac- 
tice of using it, special cases are looked 
after by this young lady. Cuts and small 
wounds, bruises, etc., are carefully and 
deftly cured by simple remedies. The 
children are taken by the teachers in 
charge for monthly outings. Sometimes 
trips are made to Waikiki and bathing in- 
dulged in; or else to the valley or moun- 
tains. These little excursions have been 
found a great source of pleasure and in- 


struction to the children and have human- ' 


‘resumed work 


ized the rougher natures when other | 


means have failed. Once a month a con- 
cert is given them by Berger’s band at 


Thomas Square. The children are fond 
of singing and their favorite is *Pound- 
ing Poi.” 

Castle Home is under the united aus- 
pices of the Kindergarten and Children’s 
Aid Association. Lhe work, as mapped 
out, is similar, except that the children. 
are taken into the home and thoroughly 
cared for. 


These pipes are 44 inches in diameter. 
The greatest depth crossed is about 350 


| feet, the iron being three-eighths of an 


inch thick at the bottom. Much of this 
piping was put together on perpendicular 
precipices, but no serious accidents oc- 
curred. 

Six thousand acres of choice land are 


_to be reclaimed for culture by the new 


ditch, although by no means all! to be in 


Crowded Schools of Honolulu. 


The Government Schools of this city, 
three weeks ago, after the 
summer vacation, and are all crowded. 
The High School has been compelled to 
refuse many pupils, for lack of room. The 


Se ; great new Kaiulani school is full with 509 
As it is, anum-.| § 


scholars. The equally fine and spacious 
Kaahumanu school is nearly as crowded. 
During the erection, now in progress, of 
a noble three-story edifice for the Rovgi 


: : school, quarters have been occupied in the 
trained teachers and assistants on the} | p 


temporary warehouse in Aala. Park 

which are crowded. ~The contin: ed 
growth of the city fills the schools faster 
than additional room is supplied. 


struction in the schools is given by alle 


“Lowrie Irrigation Ditch.” 


The great Hawaiian Commercial Co., 
on Maui, have just completed a new ditch | 
of 21 miles length and 11 feet width by 
4 in depth, to irrigate their extensive and 
very fertile upper lands. 
sixty millions of gallons per day. It is 
supplied from the streams of the rainy 
district of Koolau. It has been the con- 
stant care of Manager Lowrie during the 
thirteen months of its construction. 

On the line of the new canal are 74 tun- | 
nels, aggregating 20,850 feet, or nearly | 
four miles i in length. There are 19 flumes | 
whose combined length is 1,965 feet. 
There are also twelve pipe lines or si- | 
phons, with a total length of 4.760 feet. | 


_ culture at once. 


The in- | _ ran 
QAHU RAILWAY 


teachers and is well up-to-date. 


Its capacity is | 


The total cost of the new 
ditch and its adjuncts has been about 
$235,000. We are indebted to the P. C. 
Advertiser for the facts above stated. 
From 15,000 to 20,000 tons a year will 
probably be added by this new supply of 
water to the crop of the plantation. 

The mills of the great plantation are 
about to be removed from Spreckelsville, 
which will cease to be, to a point five miles 
away, and near the port of Kahului, which 
name it will share. The old mills are 
some 23 years old, and quite out-of-date. 
It is also contemplated to develop large 
amounts of electric power for plantation 
use from waterfalls in Koolau, and also in 
lao valley. 


& LAND CO. 


Trains Run BETWEEN.... 


HONOLULUs PEARL, CITY, EWA 
AND WAIANAE PLANTATIONS 


TDAKESAN “OUTINGS SATURDAYS. 


| Trains will leave at 9:15 a.m., and 1:45 p. m. 
arriving in Honolulu at 3:11 p. uw. and 5:55 p.m. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS: 
Ist Cuass 2nD CASS 


fae CATR OEY, crpaier. aha nape atenas $ 75 $ 50 
Hwa elantation @2.4...... 100 (45) 
IWialanacis rechten t+ 150 1. 25 


Importers of Live Stock 


MODERN LIVERY 


and 


BOARDING STABLE 


MANUFACTURERS and DEALERS IN HARNESS 
WAGON MANUFACTURING and REPAIRING 
BLACKSMITHING and HORSE-SHOEING 
DEALERS IN HAY, GRAIN and FEED 


HORSES, MULES, COWS, 


CHICKENS and VEHICLES 


BOMOLIE sShOCK-YARDS CO. 


LIMITED, 


W. H. RICE, President. 


e W. S. WITHERS, Manager. 
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©, BREWER & CO., Lrs,, 


GENERAL MERCANTILE 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Queen St., Honolulu, H. I. 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 
Oban ipa See eo one) ee eeeares President 
George HM. Robertson.----. --------------- .---Manager 
E Faxon Bishop Secretary and Treasurer 


DIRECTORS: 
Geo. R. Carter 
H. Waterhouse 


C, M. Cooke W. F. Allen 


PACIFIC HARDWARE CO., Ltp. 
Fort St., Honolulu 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 
CUTLERY AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


PLANTATION SUPPLIES, 


Lubricating Oils, Art Goods 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


METROPOLITAN MEAT CO. 
G. J. WALLER, MANAGER. 

SHIPPING AND FAMILY BUTCH- 

ERS AND NAVY CONTRACTORS. 


Purveyors to Oceanic Steamship Co., and the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


No. 81, King Street Honolulu, H. I. 


HOLLISTER DRUG CO., 
Wholesale and Retail 
DRUGGISTS 


and Deal-rs in Photographic Supplies 
Honolulu, H. I. 


(CASTLE & COOKE, L1»., 
Honolulu, A. I. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


SUGAR FACTORS. 
Agents for 


The Hwa Plantation Co., 
The Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 
The Kohala Sugar Co, 
The Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
The Koloa Agricultural Co., 
The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Standar t Oil Co., 
Geo. F. Blake Steam Pumps, 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
The New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston 
AB®tna Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
Alliance Assurance Co , of London. 


FI[AWAIIAN TRUST AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Lt». 


HONOLULU, H. I. 


Organized for express purpose of acting as 
TRUSTERS, GUARDIANS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, EXECUTORS, RECEIVERS 
and ASSIGNS. 


a a = 


THE 


HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 


FOR 1900! 


26TH ISSUE. 


Is an Illustrative Number Replete with Valuable 
Historic Information pertaining to Hawaii 
for Handy Reference. 


Carefully revised Statistical and Census Tables, 
Specially prepared Articles on Timely Topics, 
relating to the Progress and Development of 
the Islands. Research and Current History 
concisely dealt with. 


One of the Most Interesting Numbers yet 
Published. Alike Valuable for Home and 
Foreign Readers. 


Nothing excels the Hawaiian Annual in the 
amount and variety of Reliable Information 
pertaining to these Islands. 

* * * * 


MAILED ABROAD FOR 8 CENTS 
+4 


THOS Gabe: 
Publisher 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 


Honolulu, H. I. 


k, ©. HALL & SON, 
LIMITED. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SHIP CHANDLERY, 
HARDWARE 


AND 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. . 


BEAVER LUNCH ROOM, 
H. J. NOLTE, Proprietor 
TEMPERANCE COFFEE HOUSE: 
Fort Street, Honolulu, H. I. 


Best Quality of Cigarettes, Tobacco, Smokers’ 
Articles, etc., always on hand. 


RoBERT LEWERS F.J. LOWREY C.M Cooks 


TEWERS & COOKE, 
DEALERS IV 
LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Office: 82 Fort St. 
Yard: Between King, Fort and Merchzint Sts. 


PORTER FURNITURE CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
AND BEDDING. 
Corner of Hotel and Bethel Sts. 


Wickerware, Antique Oak Furniture, Cornice 
Poles, Window Shades and Wall Brackets 


Low Prices Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BANK OF HAWAII, Lop., 


(incorporated under the laws of the Hawaiian 
Republic.) 


CAPITAL , $400,000.00 
—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS:— 


Chas. M. Cooke, President; J. B. Atherton. Vice- 
President; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F. C. Ather- 
ton, Secretary. Henry Waterhouse, Tom May, 
F. W. Macfarlane, E. D. Tenney, J. Mc- 
Candless. 
Exchange drawn on Wells, 

Bank, in San Francisco and New York, and their 

correspondents throughout the world. 

Attend to General Banking Business. 
Safe Deposit Boxes rented by month or year. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Ordinary and term Deposits will be recti\ a 
and interest allowed in accordance with rules 
and conditions as printed in Pass Books. Copies 
of terms and conditions upon which Deposits 
will be received may be had upon application, or 
mailed to those desiring same. 


FIONOLULU IRON WORKS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MACERATION TWO-ROLL MILLS, 
with Patent Automatic Feed 


Double and Triple Effects, Vacuum Pans and 
Cleaning Pans, Steam and Water Pipes, Brass 
and Iron Fittings of all Descriptions, Etc. 

Honolulu, H. I. 


Fargo & Co.’s 


Queen Street - - - - = 


W. G. IRWIN & CO,, 
Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


HENRY MAY CO, Ltd. * 


Wholesale and Retail 


GROCERS, 
PROVISION MERCHANTS, 
TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS. 


Retail Departments: 


Corner of Fort and King Streets. 
Waverley Block, Bethel Street. 


Wholesale and 
Shipping Departments: 


Bethel Street. 


Telephones: 


Fort St., 22 and 92 
Bethel St., 24 and 949 
Wholesale and Shipping Depts., 949 


(CLAUS SPRECKELS & CO., 
BANKERS. 


Draw Exchange on the principal parts of the 
world, and transact a general Banking 
Business 


Honolulu, - - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


— 


THOS. G. THRUM, 


Importing and Manufacturing 
STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, 
NEWSDEALER, 


And Publisher of the “Hawaiian Almanac and 
Annual.,”’ 
Dealer in Fine Stationery, Books, 
and Fancy Goods. 
FORT ST., (Near Hotel St.) HONOLULU. 


Toys 
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WILLIAM R. CASTLE, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Merchant Street, Cartwright Block 
TRUST MONEY CAREFULLY INVESTED 


ey. M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D. S: 


DENTAL ROOMS ON FORT ST., 
Office: Brewer’s Block, Cor. Hotel & Fort Sts. 
Entrance on Hotel Street 


D®. CLIFFORD B. HIGH, 
DENTIST. 


Masonic Temple Honolulu 


DR. A.C. WALL, DR. O. E. WALL, 
OFFICE HouRsS: 
Love Bldg. 


8a.m, to 4p.m. 


Fort St., Honoluln. 


«Ba B. CLAPHAM, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND DENTIST: 
Office: King Street Stables; Tel. 1083; calls 


day or night promptly answered; specialties, 
obstetrics, and lameness, 


1. HACKFELD &CO,, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Cor. Queen & Fort Sts., Honolulu, H. I. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO., 
DRY GOODS IMPORTERS. 
Fort St., Honolulu 


All the Latest Novelties in Fancy Goods 
received by Every Steamer 


Jf. A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


(CHARLES HUSTACE. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
No. 112 King St. 


Honolulu... . Hawaiian Islands 


FIOPP & COMPANY, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHAIRS TO RENT 
No, 74, King St. Honolulu, H. I, 


BENSON, SMITH & CO., Ltd. 
Wholesale and Retail 


Lee Deter Us 6 -GlirS PeSes. 


Honolulu, H. I. 


SUGAR HOUSE CHEMICALS AND 


SUPPLIES. 


FHLENRY WATERHOUSE & CO. 


SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Sugar Factors, Stock Brokers and 
Dealers in Investment Securities 


Memsers oF Hononuntu Stock ExoHaNnaE 


Particular attention given to the 
Purchase and Sale of.... 


SUGAR ANDCOMMERCIAL STOCKS 


Agents for the British-American Steamship Co. 
and The Union Assurance Co., of London 


Island Agents for Office, Bank 
and School Furniture 


Queen St.. Honolulu Telephone 313 


FR. Hanna, 


a 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Home Portraits, Views and Plantation 
work a specialty. Kodak development 
and printing. 

At Woman’s EXxcHANGE 


Honolulu, H. I. 


W. E. BIVENS, 
BROKER. 


Sugar Stocks and Real Estate. 


Office: Corner King and Bethel Streets, 
Honolulu, H. I. 


B S. GREGORY & CO., 
7 617 Fort St. above Hotel. 
—BUILDING SUPPLIES— 
And Agents for 


Alfred Peat’s Wall Paper, Burrowes, Screens, 
Hartman Blinds, Sliding Partitions, 
Art Mouldings, etc., etc, 


616 Fort Street, above Hotel. 


| AOMMELUTH & CO., LTD. 
207-229 King St. 
— IMPORTERS OF — 
Stoves, Ranges, House Furnishing Goods, 
Sanitary Ware, Brass Goods and Iron 
Work, Sheet Metal Work and Plumbing. 
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OAHU COLLEGE... 


(Arthur Maxon Smith, A. M., Ph. D., President) 
AND 
PUNAHOU 
PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B,) 
Offer complete 
College Preparatory work, 


together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art Courses. 
For Catalogues Address 
A. N. Campbell, 


Business Manager. 


Oahu College, 
Honolulu, H, T. 


Nese 


TABLETS, HEADSTONES, 
MARKERS and POSTS. 
——STATUARY—— 


Georgian and Italian Marbles, 
Scotch and American Granites, 
Hawaiian Blue Stone. 


Mosaic Tiling, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
Coping for Lawns and Cemeteries. 


We import direct from the Quarries, 
And sell at AMERICAN PRICKS. 


Estimates given on work free of charge. 
Call and Examine. 


Wareroom and Yard; No. 641 King St. 


HAWAIIAN IRON FENCE AND 
MONUMENTAL CO. 


Phone No. 502 H. E. HENDRICK, Proprietor 
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CALIFORNIA FEED CO; EDs 0:8 Ge CO, 


Ba 
\ BANKERS. 


i 
Commission Merchants 


Honouvunv, Hawaran IsuanDs. 


And Dealers in Hay, Grain and Flour. 
Established in 1858, 


Transact a general Banking and Exchange 
business. Loans made on approved security 
Bills discounted. Commercial credit «granted. 
Deposits received on current accoun ‘subject 
to check. Interest paid on specia ‘‘Term 
Deposits” at the rate of 8% per annum for three 
months, 314% for six months, and 4% for twelve 
months. : 

Regular Savines Bank DEPARTMENT main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant St., and 

TnsuRANCE DrpartMENT, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel St. 


Corner Queen & Nuvanu STREETS, 


Honouvunv. 


Telephone No. 121. 


P!O! Box’ 452: 


(CALIFORNIA FRUIT COMPANY, 


GEORGE ANDREWS, Proprietor. 


Importer, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealer in 


California and Domestic Fruits and 
Produce. 


No, 115 King St. Honolulu, H. I. 


CALIFORNIA HARNESS SHOP. 


Telephone 778 ~ 639 King St Honolulu 


Tel. 484, 
Everything in the Harness 


Line kept in Stock at the 


King Street 


J OHN NOTT, Honolulu H. I. 


TIN, COPPER. AND SHEETSIRON 
WORKER, PLUMBER, GAS 
FITTER, aes 


Stoves and Ranges of all kinds, Plumber’s Stock and Ma 
terial, House Furnishing Goods, Chandeliers, Lamps, etc, 


SALTER & WAITY, 
oot OGTR OCU TS 23.4 ¢ 


Keep always on hand 
a full line of Staple 
and Fancy Groceries 


“OCHeapest House in Town” 


Tel. 680 Orpheum Block P. O. Box 800 


7 a Ney i\ 


M, 8. COUNTER, 


Schuman s 


MERCHANT STREET 


Bet. Fort and Alakea St.,. Honolulu. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Stylish and Up-to-date Surreys, Phae- 
tons, Buggies, Runabouts, Road- 
carts, Harness, Live Stock, etc. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mnfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Columbus Buggy Co,, 
Babcock Buggy Co., 
Westcott Carriage Co. 


WATCHMAKER, JEWELER AND 
OPTIGIAN: 


All Goods and Work Guaranteed. 
41 Years’ Experience. 


P. O. Box 827. - 


— All kinds of — 


FURNITURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
LAGE -CURTALNS, 
‘PORTIERES, 

TABLE GOVIERS, Htc: 
CHAIRS RENTED FOR 
BALLS AND. PARTIES. 


Office, 846. 


- 507 Fort Str., HONOLULU. 


MISS M. E. KILLEAN, 


— THE LEADER IN — 


Millinery, Dressmaking, 
Hair Dressing and Manicuring, 
Imported Suits and Novelties. 
Hotel St., Arlington Block, Honolulu, H. I, 


Telephone: 


Cire FURNITURE STORE, 


H. H, WittiaMs, 
anager, 


UNDERTAKING 
and F 

EMBALMING, 

TOMBSTONES 
and 


MONUMENTS. 


Residencand Night 
Call, 849 


Nos. 534-536 Fort STREET, HONO LULU. 


All European Goods 
at Specially Low Prices 


FOR FOURTEEN DAYS 


ONLY 


at L. B. KERR & CO. 


QUEEN STREET. 
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Thanksgiving Day. 


Our grand Puritan Holiday was well 
observed in Honolulu in the various 
churches. The Evangelical churches 
united their forces at Central Union 
Church, with a crowded house, and a 
grand musical display. Rev. Mr. Pear- 
son of the M. E. Church preached 
eloquently on our causes for thankful- 
ness, taking occasion for a vehement on- 
slaught on the Saloons as the giant evil 
of our country. In this connection we 
regret to note that one of our leading 
dailies lent countenance to the destruc- 
tive drinking habit by giving claret to its 
newsboys at their Thanksgiving dinner. 
Do not teach the boys to love the red 
wine! 

It has been indeed a year of blessings 
both in Hawati and in the whole of the 
United States. Among the mercies noted 
by the preacher was that of a Presidential 
election so devoid of the extreme bit- 
terness of calumny commonly experienc- 
ed. Another mercy not alluded to, was 
the wonderful deliverance of that. great 
throng of Envoys and Missionaries from 
their terrible and protracted peril in Pe- 


king. We believe that we shall come to 


see that the great events in China are the 
prelude to a wide opening of that vast 
empire to the Gospel of the Son of God. 
Verily the Star of Day is rising high, 
and the Morning of Deliverance seems to 
be dawning on Earth’s darkness. 


Prayer for Material Mercies. 


Our Lord taught his disciples to pray, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” The 
Holy Scriptures abound in directions to 
pray for material mercies such as rain, 
food and healing, and in recorded 
answers to such prayers. This is com- 
mon alike to the Old Testament and the 
New. Christian people in all past ages 
have unanimously believed in the pro- 
priety and efficacy of such prayers. 


There is, however, a considerable class 
of fair-minded Christians now who have 
come to hold that all changes in the ma- 
terial universe are so strictly under the 
regimen of natural and changeless law 
that God will not change any results of 
such law in answer to our prayers; hence 


such prayers for material blessings are 
useless and absurd, although spiritual 
blessings may be asked for and received. 
It is with pain that there is observed 
more or less tendency among some Chris- 
tian preachers to adopt this form of un- 
belief, and even to plume themselves on 
it as an exercise of “freedom” in thought, 
otherwise “Free-thinking,” as Unbelief 
used to be called. 

Their reasoning is erroneous and their 
conclusion unscientific. The admitted 
invariableness of the working of natural 
law justifies no such conclusion. Beyond 
and above the laws of Matter is a vast 
realm of Thought and Voluntary action 
which operate upon Matter, and in ac- 


cord with material laws, modify and 
change results. The engineer changes 
the course of rivers. The physician re- 
sists the fatal action of poison. The for- 
ester reclothes the land with trees, and 
brings rain. Naked and starving people 
are constantly fed and clothed by henefi- 
cent voluntary effort. Material forces 
are everywhere harnessed by human wills 
to work out vast results. The invariable- 
ness of the laws of Matter does not hin- 
der, but promotes all these beneficent 
changes. And we are continually solicit- 
ing or praying to others to do this and 
that good thing for us. 


But if we so pray to men, why may we 
not also pray in like manner to the infin- 
itely mighty and infinitely merciful Fath- 
er to operate upon Nature for our good, 
even as his human creatures do? Is Al- 
mighty God paralyzed and made incap- 
able of action by changeless laws, while 
all his rational creatures can act so pow- 
erfully upon Nature? Is the Father of 


Love debarred from helping, when others 
are free to help? The whole conclusion 
of these free-thinkers is unphilosophical 
and absurd. 


But besides this unquestionable pos- 
sibility of direct personal action by the 
Almighty wholly in accord with the in- 
variable laws of Matter, He also has at 
his command human minds and _ wills. 
He may grant your prayer for food by 
instigating a neighbor to bring the food 
to you. He may grant your prayer for 
the healing of a sick child by inspiring 
the doctor with the right method of cure. 
And still more, we are taught, and have 
no reason to doubt, that God has innum- 
erable hosts of angelic servants at his 
command who are able to act upon mat- 
ter in ways that engineers and scientists 
have not yet learned, and do not possess 
strength or capacity to employ. Rain, 
drought, pestilence and every other pro- 
cess of the material world are not only 
not improbably, but are almost certainly 
within the scope of the force and skill of 
those higher orders of rational beings. 

Then let us pray without doubting” 
God’s capacity and power to grant any 
petition whatever that He sees it wise to 
accept. It is the height of absurdity and 
folly for unbelief to think that God is 
paralyzed and cannot help us in any need 
whatsoever. Such a conclusion is not 
only unchristian; it is unphilosophical 
and unscientific. 


Boys’ Brigade Work. 


Mr. John D. Waldron from Northfield 
has been employed to take charge of the 
Manual Training department of the Boys’ 
Brigade. For six years Mr. Waldron 
was in charge of the carpenter work at 
Moody’s Mt. Hermon Training school. 
He has also been in home mission and 
pastoral work in Western Massachusetts. 

A shop at the junction of Beretania 
and King streets has been well fitted up 
with benches and tools, and some forty 
pupils are taking lessons three times a 
week, during six “hours a day. Although 
especially for the boys enrolled in the 
Brigade the institution is free to all. 

Now it is time that the Public High 
School and Oahu College should each 
add a Manual Training department. It 
is a shame that our higher grade youth 
should not enjoy the essential training 
which is in reach of every native boy. 
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Old Memories of Kailua. 
By 3S. E. Bishop. 
(Continued. ) 


My earliest memory of our home, was 
that of two thatched cottages, set closely 
side by side, and raised up on a low stone 
plattorm. One was thatched with la-, 
the other with pili-grass. On my fourth 
birthday, in February, 1831, my father 
led me a few rods inland to see the stone 
house he was building. 1 remember the 
awe with which I gazed into the gloomy 
depths of the still. open cellar. A Mr. 
Castle was the carpenter. Most of the 
lumber used was koa, from the forest 
inland. The floors were of wide boards, 
sawed by hand, under Mr. Castle’s sup- 
erintendence. He afterwards made 
shingles for the house out of the same 
timber, although it was at first thatched 
with la-i. The shingled roof yielded a 
supply of rainwater in the rainy season. 
This was stored in casks in the cellar. 
The house was well built and commod- 
ious, with three rooms in each story, and 
verandahs on the seaward side. There 
was also an ell inland, containing the din- 
ing room and kitchen. In the kitchen 
was a brick oven, also an old iron stove 
of antiquated form. In the fireplace 
were the usual equipments of crane and 
pendent hooks for kettles. 

Dr. Andrews succeeded us in 1837 in 
the occupancy of the house. In 1838 his 
son was born there, Dr. Geo. P. An- 
drews, now of Honolulu. Of the five 
years spent in this house, I have vivid 
and many pleasant recollections. From 
the upper verandah, my older sister and 
myself often watched the active gambols 
of the crowd of natives sliding on the 
great rollers of the surf, which we could 
see through the stems of a grove of co- 
conut trees. That now nearly forgotten 
sport was then in its fullest activity. In 
the absence of horses, equestrian sport 
had not displaced it. Each one swam 
out with the light surf board under the 
arm, diving under the incoming comb- 
ing rollers. Reaching the point where 
the waves began to comb over, they ad- 
justed themselves adroitly on the front 
of the wave in a prostrate position on 
the board. With a few rapid strokes of 
the hands and feet, they were in motion, 
and the wave itself did the rest, shoot- 
ing them forward. The sea spurted in 
front of the darting board, while the surf 
foamed over them behind as they slid 
down the steep hill of the wave, which 
ever came pushing up under them. It 
required ereat skill to maintain the pre- 
cise position on the slope of the wave 
which was necessary. and sometimes a 
less practiced one would be overtaken by 
the comber and left behind. But a ma- 
jority of the performers were able to 


| nel on their boards, and many of 
them to stand erect after getting started. 

This was a universal sport of the chiefs 
and common people alike. The ponder- 
ous chiefs had very large boards of light 
wood. In the Bishop Museum may be 
seen today an immense surf board of the 
cork-like wili-wili wood, on which the 
famous Paki used to disport himself at 
Lahaina fifty years ago. I doubt wheth- 
er Kuakini with his 500 pounds was agile 
enough to attempt it. In handling canoes 
the natives were most adroit. Kona, with 
its great koa forests inland, abounded in 
canoes. There were no boats. The peo- 
ple were skilled fishermen, and often went 
many miles to sea, in pursuit of the larg- 
er deep-sea fish. A name given to Mt. 
Hualalai behind us, was “Kilo-waa,” or 
Canoe-descrier, .The canoes were of 
elaborate form and smoothness. Most 
of them were single canoes with outrig- 
gers. Many large ones, however, were 
rigged double, six or eight feet apart, 
with a high platform between them. All 
the fastenings. were of carefully plaited 
sinnet or cocoanut fibre, the lashings be- 
ing laid with great care and skill. The 
mast was stepped in the platform. The 
common people had mat-sails. Those of 
Kuakini’s canoes, were of sail-duck. 

I think it was ‘a year later than ours, 
that Mr.- Thurston built his wooden 
house at Laniakea, a quarter mile inland 
and perhaps 150 feet higher. It was a 
very rocky, arid site. ane walled en- 
closures must have occupied two acres. 
A little back in the premises was a lofty 
pile of clinker stones, which may have 
been natural, or perhaps a heiau or place 
of idol-worship. Around the base of this 
pile on the barren rocks grew a number 
of the singular pilo-pilo plants very lux- 
uriant. They have large plumy flowers 
which emitted a strong “odor like prussic 
acid. The fleshy legume was on the end 
of the long pistil, and could be pickled 
as a caper. During the shorter moist 
season, the common weeds of the place 
were mustard. and a thorny poppy with 
a large white flower. This was probably 
introduced from Mexico with cattle. 
Purslane abounded. A common weed in 
Kailua was the No-hu, which we bare- 
footed children held in dread on account 
of its large seeds with four sharp prongs, 
one of which was alwavs in a vertical po- 
sition. The bright yellow flower was a 
very pretty one; we called them daisies, 
and the running plants briars. 

Just back of the Thurston house was a 
deep pit, which was the mouth of an im- 
mense cave extending to the shore, end- 
ing in a nond of brackish water at sea- 
level. We occasionally joined a party of 
visitors in exploration of this cave with 
lamps. There were one or two difficult 
passages, and one loftv chamber, with a 
small openins above, admitting a glimpse 
of light, There were many stalactites 
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and stalagmites of small dimensions. 
Irom the mouth of the cave\a continua- 
tion extended inland, but the entrance 
of this was blocked by debris. I remem- 
ber a visit from a shipmaster and his 
wife who started to explore the cave. The 
lady came on with us, but the brave cap- 
tain, who would coolly rush his boat on 
a whale, dared not push into the dread 
darkness, and retreated. I think Mrs. 
Thurston kept her milk pans in the cool 
mouth of the cave. 

There was a large cow-pen, of great 
interest to us children, with its calves, 
and the well made frames to hold the 
necks of the cows while milked. Their 
legs were tied to stancheons to prevent 
kicking, and then the indispensable calf 
was applied to induce the cow to give 
down her milk. Two quarts per cow was 
considered a large yield. They were 
from the wild, long-horned Mexican 
breed, which can be “handled only with 
the lasso and heavy whip. 

A very large black boar in a pen was 
also an object of interest and much fear. 
He may have been of some improved 
breed. Most of the native pigs were of 
the razor-back species, with immense 
heads and bristling spines. Their dogs, 
which were their meat as well as pigs, 
were of small size with upright ears. I 
never saw, except in a picture, a dog 
with drooping ears until perhaps ten 
years old. Cats we kept in plenty. An 
old black puss was-a beloved pet, who 
after a protracted absence, when we 
reached home, came running and jumped 
all over us. Not long after she myster- 
iously disappeared. The Thurston cats 
were yellow. 

On the road between our house and 
the Thurstons’, was the goat-pen used by 
both families. It contained a large flock, 
which were driven down to it every af- 
ternoon to be milked. The gambols of 
the kids were entertaining. In milking, 
the goat was laid down on her side. A 
little to the north of the road was a well 
some 60 feet deep, which the missionaries 
had dug through the lava many years 
before, but the water found was brackish. 
Nearer the shore the road led past some 
caves, or rather lava-bubbles, which were 
of sufficient area to form convenient 
places for beating tapa. The mallets were 
generally hammering away. 

I have delightful recollections of our 
intercourse with the Thurston children. 
There were three, Persis, Lucy and Asa. 
Tater’ were born Mary and Thomas. 
Persis is the only survivor, now the ven- 
erable Mrs. Taylor in her Soth year, who 
has had great experience of social and 
religious activity. Lucy was a girl of 
the sweetest amiability, who died in New 
York City, February 24, 1841. Asa was 
nearly my own age, a boy of great activ- 
ity and a pleasant playmate. After grad- 
uating at Williams College, he married 
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in Honolulu and left one son, the dis- 
‘tinguished Lorrin A. Thurston. Both 
of the families were under very careful 
and systematic discipline. Once a week 
on Wednesdays was a holiday afternoon 
when the five children played at each 
house on alternate weeks, and at 5 o’clock 
attended a half-hour’s English prayer- 
meeting, after our elders had been to the 
native prayer-meetings. The religious 
instruction at both houses was very thor- 
ough; we were all very familiar with the 
Bible, and a great deal of religious ex- 
hortation was addressed to us, perhaps 
not wholly adapted to our tender minds. 
Our parents diligently did their duty ac- 
cording to their old-fashioned Calvinistic 
lights. 

We children were not permitted to 
learn any of the native tongue until later 
years. The reason of this was to prevent 
mental contamination. There was no re- 
serve whatever upon any subject in the 
presence of children in the social and do- 
mestic conversation of the native people. 
The vilest topics were freely discussed in 
their presence, and the children grew up 
in an atmosphere of the grossest impur- 
ity. The same strict tabu was enforced 
in nearly all the mission families. It 
grew out of very unhappy experiences in 
the families of the early missionaries in 
the Society Islands, a visiting deputa- 
tion from whom had earnestly exhorted 
our younger missionaries strictly to keep 
their children apart from the natives. I 
remember that when I first attended a 
public school in Rochester at the age of 
thirteen, | was confounded by the preva- 
lent grossness of speech among the boys, 
when by ourselves, although they never 
talked so before the other sex. 

An exceptional feature of the family 
life was the diligent early literary instruc- 
tion of the children. Both of the moth- 
ers were able teachers, although Mrs. 
- Theurston was disabled by maternity and 
some serious ill health from engaging 
actively, as Mrs. Bishop did, in teaching 
the native schools. The children of the 
latter were thoroughly taught. There 
was some concert between the two fam- 
ilies, and a degree of rivalry. Before 
leaving Kailua at the age of nine, I had 
been carried with the other four children 
through all the Arithmetic I ever learned, 
and into Elementary Algebra. We had 
also all gone through Blake’s Natural 
Philosophy, a very good elementary book 
on Physics, for which I had an especial 
turn. We had made some progress in 
easy Latin. My sister and myself, in the 
old fashioned way, had “parsed” through 
the whole of Pollok’s “Course of Time.” 
We were all adepts in spelling. There 
was some Botany and some exercise in 
Drawing. Altogether it was quite a little 
University. Books -were scarce, and 
were daily exchanged between the two 
families. Asa brought down the pack- 
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age of books from the hill and I trotted | together in their black gowns and white 


back with them. We were strictly en- 
joined not to speak with natives on the 

Our mother always went to her large 
native school at 9 a. m., and finished 
teaching her own children before that 
hour. Latterly we had to rise at 4 
o'clock, and work an hour with slate and 
pencil on the arithmetical problems of 
“Colburn’s Sequel,” in which we delight- 
ed. We had one tin whale-oil lamp be- 
tween us, with a single wick. Both of us 
became near-sighted, but otherwise had 
sound eyes. Soon after 5, we had break- 
fast. Our step-mother was a notable 
worker. Before -4 o'clock her voice 
would be heard calling, “Mr. B. I think 
it’s past 4! Look at your watch!’ Mr. 
B. would open his tinder-box, seize steel 
and flint, deftly strike a light, and per- 
haps pronounce it half past three. He 
himself rose at 5. I saw my first “luci- 
fer’ matches in 1838. Mr. B. split and 
dipped his own sulphur matches, and 
burnt his own tinder. The natives pro- 
duced fire by swiftly rubbing a hard 
pointed stick into a groove in soft dry 
wood. They also used an old file with a 
gun-flint. 


For some reason [ was once sent up 
the hill with the books at an unusual hour 
before daylight. I found the three 
Thurstons at their lessons, seated at a 
table built around a post in the center of 
the sitting room. They were using a 
tallow-candle, which was a novelty to 
me. Each one was enveloped in a large 
tapa, after the manner of the natives in 
cool weather. Tapa, like newspaper, was 
a good defense against cold, whether as 
blanket or wrapper. Its defect was in- 
ability to resist moisture. We had few 
toys. There were cask-hoops to drive 
with a stick, small kites, also little bows 
and arrows. We had jack knives and 
learned to whittle. My knife I was prone 
to lose. 


Sunday was a very solemn day. We 
were all rigged in our best, and went to 
church at 9 a.m. There was Sunday 
school for an hour. During the last few 
months at Kailua, I was promoted to the 
function of teaching a class of natives, 
to the extent of hearing them each recite 
a number of verses which they had mem- 
orized. There was always a large con- 
gregation in the immense church. Know- 
ing no Hawaiian, we white children came 
provided with books which we diligently 
read during the sermon. Mr. Thurstor 
and Mr. Bishop did duty in Kailua on 
alternate Sabbaths, the other one walk- 
ing to outstations a few miles distant. On 
the quarterly Communion Sabbaths thev 
officiated together, when there were usu- 
ally a large number of natives baptized. 
These were great occasions. I well re- 
member the impressive appearance of 
the two stalwart missionaries walking 


| “bands.” 


During our absence at General. M-et- 
ing in Honolulu in 1835, the great church 
was burned by some incendiary, and the 
services were then conducted in a large 
canoe-shed of the Governor, which was 
vacated for the purpose. There must 
have been something of a Revival of reli- 
gion at that time, as an unusual number 
of people were baptized, and some of 
them were weeping. Some young mis- 
sionaries had recently arrived, fresh from 
Finney’s great revivals, among them 
Titus Coan and Lowell Smith, and had 
imparted the flame to their older breth- 
ren. The energetic Kuakini immediately 
set about building the great stone church 
now standing on the site of the old one. 
We did not remain at Kailua to see it 
comapleted. I remember that the corners 
were built up with large squared blocks 
of pahoehoe lava, which were transport- 
ed by the people from some heiau at a 
distance. ‘They were smoothly hewn, 
evidently with great labor. I regret to 
record that about in 1886, King Kala- 
kaua held a grand political meeting in 
that church, and caused his henchman 
orator, Kaunamano, to proclaim that 
while the worship of Jehovah was proper, 
Hawaiians must not neglect the worship 
of the lesser gods, who were so much 
nearer, and exerted so much power over 
their lives. This was done in order to 
promote sorcery and bring the nation into 
political subjection to the king himself 
as the chief sorcerer. He had in fact 
made himself a god, and taught the peo- 
ple to pay him divine honors. The sacri- 
lege of that idolatrous proclamation at 
Kailua was the greater, in that the spot 
was the one where the first proclamation 
of Christ in Hawaii had been made in 
1820 by Bingham and Thurston. 


Growth of New Zealand. 


Hawaii has much interest in New 7ea- 
land. One reason is that that 1s the 1.ear- 
est Colony to us cf the English race apart 
from North America. It is cnly twelve 
days steaming away. Anotner is that 
New Zealand is the most atl-ance! scc- 
tion of the English race in its social ad- 
justments, especially in successtul legal 
arbitration of all labor disputes. I: is on 
the whole a Christian, God-fearing, Pro- 
testant land. And its splendid teriperate 
climate and natural resources, as well as 
its insular isolation, point it vut as to be- 
come one of the foremost hortivs of civil- 
ized culture and strength in .4e coming 
years. 

The population of New Zealand has 
grown from 256,939 in 1871 to 796,359 
on Dec. 31, 1899. This is an increase ct 
210 per cent in 28 years. There remain 
neatly 40,000 of the fast decreasing 
aborigines. The white population 1s 
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nearly equally divided between the north 
and south islands. The north grows the 
most rapidly. ‘Che populations of the 
cities are as follows: Auckland, 66,501; 
Christchurch, 55,441; Dunedin, 49,791 ; 
Wellington, 47,862, All of these are 
somewnat larger than Honolulu. 


Mr. Gilman’s Reminiscence. 


Very apropos of Hawaiian Independ- 
ence Day, which was observed here as a 
holiday last week, comes the following 
reminiscence, dated November 8th, from 
Mr. G. D. Gilman, ex-Consul-general of 
Hawaii at Boston: 

“T ‘recall a pleasing incident in Mr. 
Richards’ life. One Sunday afternoon I 
went to native church as usual. Mr. R. 
was in the desk. King Kamehameha II] 
and Court were there. The text was, “E 
na hoahanau, e pule oukou na makou.” 
(Brethren, pray for us.) I have not for- 
gotten the impression of that sermon. His 
manner was unusually tender; his heart 
was full of sympathy. Ihe King and 
Court were the only ones who could have 
understood his emotion. (The embassy 
was kept secret. ) 

“That evening as I was sitting under 
the lanai of Halekamani, I saw the little 
company of King ma (company) includ- 
ing Haalilio walking along the beach to- 
ward the landing. Mr.. Richards joined 
them at the foot of the lane in front of our 
store. 

“A boat was there—in the offing the 
Hooikaika ; soon a low wail from one and 
another as they honi’d (rubbed noses 
with) Haalilio. Mr. Richards entered the 
boat—Haalilio followed; and the mission 
of the two to European Courts had be- 
gun, (July 8, 1892). The trials, the dis- 


appointments, and at last success; (The 


Independence of the Hawaiian Kingdom 
recognized jointly by England and 
France, November 28, 1843) and months 
after the ship bearing Mr. Richards and 
the dead body of Haalilio sailed into the 
harbor of Honolulu. (March 23, 1845.) 
A royal burial followed. But Mr. Rich- 
ards as [ remember never seemed to re- 
cover his full strength, and really gave 
his life for chiefs and people he loved so 
well.” (In November, 1847.) 

The bracketed notes above are the ed- 
itor’s. While in college in 1844, he vis- 
ited Mr. Richards ard Haalilio at the res- 
idence in Easthampton, Mass., of the 
Hon- Samuel Williston, who had seven 
years before legally adopted two of Mr. 
Richards’ children. 

Such an impromptu reminiscence as 
the foregoing is intensely interesting. Mr. 
Gilman resided in Honolulu in close rela- 
tions with chiefs and missionaries be- 
tween 1841 and 1849, a period very mo- 
mentous in the political history of Ha- 
waii. He was after that in successful 
business on Maui until 1861. No man 


survives who is so intimately familiar 
with those old times. 


Death of Rev. William H. Tubb. 


This well-known Christian worker was 
called away to his rest and reward on the 
18th of November, at the Queen’s Hos- 
pital. He had been greatly suffering for 
some weeks from a complication of mal- 
adies, sciatica being especially prostrating 
to him. Mr. Tubb had come to Honolulu 
about a year and a half ago, having been 
for five years previous superintendent of 
the Congregational hospital and jail work 
in San Francisco. He has been here an 
active religious worker, applying him- 
self to the help of workingmen, sailors 
and others not in contact with the 
churches. He had a zealous and cheer- 
ful missionary spirit. He supported him- 
self by his own labor, having when taken 
ill, a large contract for house painting. 

Mr. Tubb left adult children at the 
Coast. His funeral was held on the roth 
at Central Union Church, several of our 
city Pastors taking part. 


Harsh Dealing With Bishop Willis. 


The following from The Churchman is 
of interest here: 

After some two months’ delay the 
Standing Committee of the S. P. G. have 
replied to Bishop Willis, of Honolulu, de- 
clining to accede to his request to con- 
tinue the grant to the diocese until our 
General Convention shall have met in 
1901. They remind him that his mission 
was none of their sending, that they took 
it oversin a crisis, and now that they have 
an opportunity of being rid of it, they are 
very glad of it, and bid him make the best 
terms that he can with the American 
Church. The Church Times thinks the 
incident not a pleasant one to crown the 
two hundredth year of the Society’s ex- 
istence, but since it is quite clear that no 
bishop is permanently needed at Honolu- 
lu, it seems to us the Society does wisely 
to stop throwing good money after bad 
as soon as possible-—P. C. Advertiser. 

Probably the language used was less 
abrupt and discourteous than what is giv- 
en above. There seems to be a fixed pur- 
pose on both sides of the Atlantic to push 
off from his seat the excellent Bishop, 
who with all the peculiarities attributed 
to him, has been a forceful and devoted 
worker. He has been very long in ser- 
vice, and advancing years would in any 
case soon make his retirement desirable. 
We have none but the most fraternal 
good wishes and prayers for the prosper- 
ity of this important branch of our Lord’s 
Church in these Islands. 


| Brutal Treatment of Slave Child. . 


A Committee of the Honolulu Protec- 
tive League have caused the arrest of Ng 
Mon War and his wife for gross cruelty 
to a Chinese slave girl of eight years. The 
Committee was headed by Rev. W. M. 
Kincaid. The woman is held for assault, 
and both are held in the Federal Court 
for the felony of holding a slave, under 
bonds of $2,500. 

The Protective League was organized 
November 19th, with forty representative 
men of all walks of life as members. Its 
object is “To secure the enactment and 
enforcement of laws for the moral welfare 
of Honolulu, for the protection of child- 
ren, the promotion of public decency, and 
also to exert moral pressure on public af- 
fairs when necessary.” The League has 
begun well in its first outward efforts. 

The Chinese accused are of a superior 
class, the man being clerk to a leading 
lawyer. It is understood that quite a 
number of other girls are held in slavery 
in Honolulu. Some have previously been 
rescued and educated. 


We are glad to felicitate the Rev. J. F. 
Durao on his appropriate marriage to 
Miss Mary Madeira at the Portuguese 
Protestant Church in Honolulu. Mr. 
Durao has been for some time in service 
as a missionary of the Hawaiian Board 
to Portuguese in Kohala. The pair take 
their honeymoon trip to New England, 
where Mr. Durao goes on special busi- 
ness. 


Strange Case of Poisoning. 


A deplorable event occurred between 
two and three weeks since in the fatal 
poisoning of three Portuguese men 
named Medeiros, Silva and Cabral, by a 
preparation of white hellebore which they 
mistook for wine. An aged gardener 
named Antone Silva was found dead in 
his house. He had been in the habit of 
making wine and furnishing it to his 
neighbors. The three named came with 
others neighbors to see the corpse. They 
searched for wine, and finding bottles 
containing a brown fluid, drank freely 
and repeatedly. It proved to have been 
an insect poison prepared for plants, be- 
ing white hellebore dissolved in methylic 
alcohol, and sweetened with dark sugar. 
Three who partook died, and others were 
sickened. Two of the deceased left large 
families of children. Death often lurks 
in strange places for incautious searchers. 
The bottle has numberless victims, but 
rarely stricken down so suddenly. 


Wireless Telegraphy in Hawaii. 


There is again bright hope awakened 
for the success of wireless telegraphic 
communication between our Islands. Ex- 
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_pert Gray, recently suent hither by Mar- 
coni, immediately discovered the myster- 
icus cause of the many months’ delay, to 
be merely the insufficient grounding of 
the wires in damp soil communicating 
with the sea. This necessitates the re- 
moval of the various station-houses and 
masts from their present sites to the vi- 
cinity of the ocean, and will cause two or 
three months’ farther delay. Messages 
have, however, already been successfully 
exchanged with Molokai. 


Results of Election in Hawaii. 


As THE FRIEND predicted, Wilcox 
was elected as Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii Territory. The vote stood as fol- 
lows: 

R. W. Wilcox, Independent 
Samuel Parker, Republican 
David Kawananakoa, Democrat .. 1,650 


Independent Senators elected ....... 9 
emoctat Senators elected .......... O 
Republican Senators elected ......... 6 


Independent Representatives elected ..20 
Democrat Representatives elected .... I 
Republican Representatives elected ... 9 

As the Republicans hold more than 
one-third of the Senate, it is not likely 
that any measure can be passed’ over the 
Governor’s veto. 


The Independent ascendency will en- 
able that party to carry out their pledge 
not to confirm any of the appointments of 
Governor Dole. 

As the one Democrat is likely on most 
occasions to vote with the Independents 
against the Government policy, tne oppo- 
sition hold over two-thirds in the House, 
and a large majority in the Senate. 

The Independent vote is almost purely 
that of the native Hawalian voters. It 
is a distinct expression of their resent- 
ment at the overturn by the haoles (white 
foreigners) of the sovereignty of the na- 
tives. It is also a protest against the dom- 
ination of the United States. 


In the person of Mr. Wilcox, statesmen 
in Congress will enjoy an object-lession 
as to the capacity of the majority of the 
native Hawaiians to exercise the right to 
vote. The knowledge gained thereby 
may be of good service in determining 
how widely to extend suffrage to weak 
and “undeveloped” races in Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. “Manhood suffrage” 
has been the motto of Americans. They 
may come to learn that among the weak 
races, manhood in years and stature is 
very commonly attended by childhood in 
judgment and volition, and that rea! man- 
hood needs to be certified by some visible 
achievement and success in life. 

- The Democratic Party in Hawaii seems 
to suffer even more adversity than in 
America. 


The Heathen Party. 


As a rule, THE FRIEND avoids partici- 
pating in political 
when moral issues are involved, as they 
were in our Revolution of 1893, when the 
Queen was dethroned. She was then en- 
gaged in reviving and establishing on a 
despotic basis the Heathen Party of Ha- 
wail, which was powerfully promoted by 
the late King Kalakaua. The Hon. R. W. 
Wilcox, the Delegate-elect of Hawaii 
Territory to Congress, now appears to 
posture as leading his “Independent 
Home Rule” party into an identification 
with that defunct Heathen Party, em- 
bracing as the former undoubtedly does, 
all that baser native element which clings 
to the degraded past in opposition to our 
grandly developed Christian civilization. 

On the night of the 21st ult. a luau 
banquet was held in the Drill Shed. It 
had been arranged for with donations so- 
licited by Mrs. Wilcox and her associates. 
Over one thousand natives attended. At 
the close of the feast a heathen hulahula 
dance was enacted of the grosser lasciv- 
ious description. Mr. Wilcox personally 
conducted the performing females to their 
places on the stage. By this act he pub- 
licly identified himself with the ancient 
heathen lewdness which has destroyed 
the bulk of the unhappy Hawaiian people, 
and continues to waste the surviving rem- 
nant. During the electoral campaign he 
continually denounced the “missionaries,” 
a term which has come to designate all 
social elements attached to morality and 
decency. Inflated by victory at the polls, 
he now seeks to head his people in a 
downward orgy of vice and debauchery. 


Hawaiian Statistics. 


A number of interesting facts are in- 
cluded in Governor Dole’s “la’t official re- 
port to Washington. In 1896, out of 
6,327 owners of “real estate 3,995 or over 
63 per cent, were pure Hawaiians, and 
722 part Hawaiians. Yet at that time the 
pure Hawaiians formed only 28.5 per 
cent of the whole population. This dis- 
poses of the absurd calumny that “‘the 
missionaries deprived the natives of their 
lands.” 

The total valuation of real and personal 
property in Hawaii subject of ad valorem 
assessment in 1900 is $97,491,584, or an 
average of $633 for every man, woman 
and child. The commerce of Hawaii be- 
tween January Ist and June 14th, 1900, 
was as follows: Imports, $10,683,916; 


exports, $14,404,490. 
Population of Hawaii Territory. 


The following results of the United 
States Census have been received: 


IS ERIC VIN IS Ch ble cok Se 46,843 
Lal vaite aie bo) YONA ¢ am 20,562 
NGA ata cs . -emee s hoses 172 
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Wari Wiel: case castes Nara 15,460 
Molokar and jeanar <7, Miva. 2,540 
Walia) trait Mena ala dS Seek Tan 58,504 
discussions except 
glo tall ter Seta ae. vee Seat apts 154,001 


The population of Honolulu is 39,306, 
and increase of 31.4 per cent since 1896. 


Honor to Henry P. Baldwin. 


seginning with nothing, Mr. Baldwin 
has in thirty-five years placed himself at 
the head of the sugar planters in Hawaii, 
both as to skill, and as to profits made in 
the business. He has attained this posi- 
tion solely by ability, without encroach- 
ing upon other men, and has always been 
held in the highest esteem for integrity 
and generosity. He is especially distin- 
guished for his constant and munificent 
aid to benevolent and missionary work in 
all departments, as becomes the son of 
one of the most honored of our departed 
missionary fathers. 

Mr. Baldwin has recently appeared in 
what is a most unusual attitude. Some 
two years ago, a new sugar plantation 
was organized by himself and others, the 
Kihei Sugar Co. The capital stock was 
three millions. Mr. Baldwin furnished 
the larger part of the land, for which he 
received $900,000 in paid up shares, or 
$152 per acre. The stock was eagerly 
taken at the time, but has since declined 
in market value, while awaiting crops and 
dividends. Now Mr. Baldwin most un- 
expectedly and without solicitation comes 
forward and returns to the Company 
$450,000 of his stock. He makes this 
immense gift upon the ground that 
changed and unforeseen conditions have 
convinced him that he received too much 
for his land. Others who are competent 
to judge express a certainty that the plan- 
tation is worth all that it was capitalized 
for, and is certain to return large divi- 
dends to the stockholders, and that Mr. 
Baldwin is under no moral or other obli- 
gation to divest himself of any part of 
his shares. In any case, his action is an 
almost unprecedented exercise of con- 
scientiousness, which is most refreshing 
to one’s soul in these days of enormous 
accumulation by greedy and oppressive 
men. What doth it profit a man if he 
gain a billion, and forfeit a clean con- 
science and God’s approval ? No institu- 
tion will need to reject Mr. Baldwin’s do- 
nations, as some have done Rockefeller’s, 
as being money acquired by cruelty and 
fraud. 


Oahu Plantation has expended for new 
steam pumps during the year ending two 
months ago, about $205,000. Fifty-two 
miles of water ditches have been dug con- 
necting with mountain streams, and with 
reservoirs of 600 million gallons aggre- 
gate capacity, $67, 539 were paid out for 
wells. The incoming crop of sugar is es- 
timated at 20,000 tons. 
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Success of B. F. Dillingham. 


Few things in Hawaii are more re- 
markable than the successful creation of 
new values of property on Oahu by the 
labors of Mr. B. F. Dillingham during 
the past twelve years. These are a series 
of five new sugar plantations, all made 
possible and promoted by the creation of 
the Oahu Railway, which its projector 
persistently carried out through a long 
series of obstacles and discouragements. 
The stocks of) these various plantations 
and of the railway aggregate more than 
twenty millions of dollars. ‘heir ex- 
istence would certainly have been long 
delayed but for Mr. Dillingham’s fore- 
sight and ability. He has more than de- 
served any pecuniary reward he may 
have reaped. There are probably few ex- 
amples in any country ot larger financial 
benefit being conferred upon the com- 
munity by the wise enterprise of an in- 
dividual. 

A late run down the railway line and 
back showed an admirable condition of 
the road and rolling stock. The splen- 
did passenger cars, the numerous swift 
and heavy trains, and the perfect time 
kept, all indicated superior management 
in all departments ot the railway. We 
enjoyed seeing magnificent exhibitions ot 
surf after the recent storm. 


Record of Events. 


Nov. 1st.—The carpenters of the city 
quit work in demand of a reduction to 
eight hours per day— without reduction 
of pay—in accordance with a notice to 
that effect two months ago.—Judge 
Humphreys decrees that Kamalo promo- 
ters must pay over $35,000 and restore 
$120,000 of paid up stock to the corpora- 
tion. 

3rd.—A lively day of the political cam- 
paign in rival speeches and ending up 
with Republican luaus—Enoka, an intox- 
icated native, falls under the wheels of 
a King street tram car and is instantly 
killed. 

4th—A Galician laborer on the cars 
connected with the naval dredging work 
at Kakaako fell under the train and both 
legs crushed. He was taken to the 
Queen’s Hospital, but died from the 
shock. 

5th.—Master and journeyman carpen- 
ters compromise, deferring the eight hour 
day to Dec. 1st.—Last mass meetings and 
torchlight processions of the campaign; 
the Republican turn out being the finest 
demonstration yet seen here. 

6th.—Election day: everything passes 
off quietly. Through the increase of vot- 
ing booths by direction of Governor Dole 
the crush in the large precincts was 
avoided. The result on Oahu gave Par- 
ker a plurality of over 200 over Wilcox 


as delegate to Congress, Prince David 
being distanced. Ot Senaters and Rep- 
resentatives, the Republicans carried all 
but one of the former ticket, and came off 
with even honors on the latter. 

oth.—Returns from the other islands 
give victory, almost throughout, to the 
Independents; Wilcox having sufficient 
gains to overtop Parker’s. The complex- 
ion of the legislature promises to be 
seven Republicans to eight Independents 
in the senate, and nine Republicans, twen- 
ty Independents and one Democrat in the 
lower house. 

Noy. 12th —Track laying of the Rapid 
Transit line begins at last; beginning on 
Wilder Avenue, near Punahou. 

13th—Difficulties of the wireless tele- 
graph system are solved by expert Gray, 
recently arrived from England, and mes- 
sages to and from the Molokai station 
pass satisfactorily. Hall & Son fill the 
first order transmitted—The stock mar- 
ket indicates a strong upward tendency. 

14th—Leaders o the Home Rule Par- 
ty, with ex-queen Liliuokalani, take train 
for a big luau at Laie to celebrate the 
Independent victory—Master Builders’ 
Association organized, with J. Ouderkirk 
as its first president—Wm. Haywood, 
Esq., Collector of Revenue, is chosen to 
represent the Hawaiian Planters’ Asso- 
ciation and Honolulu Chamber of Com- 
merce, at Washington. 

15th—A heavy Kona storm prevails. 
Much trouble experienced during the 
night with “live” wires of the city.— 
Three Portuguese meet sudden death 
from drinking what they supposed to be 
wine, but on a chemical analysis, subse- 
quently, proved to be a preparation for 
insect poisoning. 

17th.—The grocery corporation of H. 
May & Co. move into their specially pre- 
pared quarters in the new “Boston Build- 
ing’ —their old stand—and hold a gen- 
eral reception to the public throughout 
the evening. 

18th—The Zealandia brings news of 
the presidential election; the victory of 
the Republican ticket in the election of 
McKinley and Roosevelt.—Serious flood 
damages to the McBryde Sugar Co.’s 
pumping plant reported. The American 
Sugar Co.’s plant, at Kaunakakai, also 
meets like fate—Death at the Queen’s 
Hospital of Rev. Wm. H. Tubbs. 

19th.—Attempt to blow up the resi- 
dence of Manuel Peters, at Kalihi, by 
some unknown miscreant.—Movement to 
organize a protective league on Parkhurst 
lines for this city meets with success. 

2oth.—The McIntyre brick row, corner 
of Fort and King streets, is next in the 
order to give way for modern business 
structures—Kihei stockholders reduce 
their capital stock $500,000, largely the 
amount voluntarily relinquished by H. P. 
Baldwin, one o its organizers and prin- 


cipal share holder.—Pleasant reception at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Isen- 
berg, at Punahou, in honor of P. Isen- 
berg, Sr., and Mrs. and Miss Isenberg. 
21st.—Evening reception at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Wilder in 
honor of Mr. Chas. T. Wilder and bride. 
22nd.—The Protective League rescues 
a cruelly used Chinese slave girl from 
her alleged owners, and institute proceed- 
ings against them—lLawn party and 
Bazaar of the M. E. C. Aid Society at 
Haalelea Lawn is largely attended and 
proves a social and financial success. 
23rd Enjoyable musicale of Miss D. 


E. Griswold at the Opera House. 

24th—A hackman is assaulted and 
robbed by his passenger, off Waikiki 
road. 


25th-26th.—Another heavy downpour 
of rain deluges the city and in fact the 
whole island. Land slides reported in out ~ 
districts. Road damages heavy in and ’ 
out of town. 

27th.—A leper passenger from San 
Francisco by the China awakens the au- 
thorities to prompt action in his arrest 
and detention at the Kalihi receiving sta- 
tion, for return to the coast—Gruesome 
find of a body, long dead beyond recogni- 
tion, in the shrubbery near the old half- 
way house, Nuuanu valley. 


28th.—Fifty-seventh anniversary of 
the recognition of Hawaiian Indepen- 
dence ;.a national holiday unobserved in 
any of the business circles——Wm. Spoon- 
er, an old resident, is found dead in his 


house, having passed away, apparently 
from natural causes several days ago.— 
Movement afoot to form a committee to 
draft a municipal charter for considera- 
tion at next legislature—Marx-Castle 
wedding at Waikiki; Rev. H. H. Parker 
officiating. 

29th.—Thanksgiving day. Services at 
the various churches; collections in all 
will be for the Victoria Hospital for In- 
curables.—Three football contests claim 
attention of the public for the afternoon. 


BIRTHS. 


WAKEFIELD—In Honolulu, Novy. 10th, to the 
wife of James Wakefield, a daughter. 

FINLEY—In this city, Nov. 14th, to the wife of 
-Bert C. Finley, a son. 

SAMSON—In this city, Nov. 16th, to the wife of 
G. L. Samson, a gon. = 

BRUHN—In this city, Nov. 27th, to the wife of 
Captain W. C. Bruhn,a son. 

WIDEMANN-—In this city, Nov. 20th, to the 
wife of Carl A. Widemann, a son. 


DEATHS. 


BUSNELL—In Honolulu, Noy. i8th, Nellie, be- 
loved daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Busnell. 


MARRIAGES. 


MARX-CASTLE—At the Waikiki residence of 
G. P. Castle, Honolulu, Nov. 28th, by the Rev. 
H. H. Parker, Benj. L. Marx to Miss Mary Elo- 
ise Castle. : 
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This page is devoted to the interests of the Ha- 
Waiian Board of Missions, and the Editor, ap- 
pointed by the Board, is responsible for its con- 
tents, 


RevV.O.P.EMERSON - -_ EDITOR. 


Appeal of the Evangelical Ailiance for 
the United States. 


To ALL CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 


At the close of the last century a Con- 
cert, of Prayer was observed by many 
Christians of both the old world and the 
new, and the united intercession was fol- 
lowed by unusual spiritual blessing. Ac- 
cordingly, by more than one ecclesiastical 
fellowship abroad, and by some of our 
own Christian leaders, the wish for a 
similar World-Wide Union of Prayer has 
been earnestly expressed, and various 
movements in the direction of united 
prayer during the coming months have 
actually been entered upon. 


These are times of both hopefulness 

and dread. On the one hand, there are 
unwonted tokens of the coming of God’s 
Kingdom. Light is everywhere breaking 
forth. In realms material, intellectual, 
spiritual, there is onward movement. Old 
ignorances and superstitions and tyran- 
nies, are breaking up. The rights and 
duties of the individual, the office and 
welfare of society, the mission of the 
Church, the largeness of the Kingdom 
itself, are better and better understood. 
The brotherhood of man, the Fatherhood 
of God, the unity in Christ of all true 
Christians, are taking on new meaning 
and new power. In spite of adverse 
forces, God is magnifying the witness for 
Himself in every land. 
_ On the other hand, there is a perilous 
unrest. There is a vast questioning of 
truths and faiths. There is haughty self- 
assertion. There is a disposition to count 
this present world of controlling moment. 
The sense of the Word’s inspired supre- 
macy, of sin’s fatal demerit, of God’s 
infinite grace in Christ, of love’s atoning 
sacrifice, of eternity’s decisive awards, is 
far too weak. The veritable kingship of 
our Lord, the real sovereignty of His 
teaching and commands, His divine pre- 
eminence as the way, the truth, and the 
- life, are far too lightly held. 

Meanwhile, the world-movements 
sweep on. Nations are in commotion. 
Civilizations are in conflict. The coming 
century will be, in many ways, a decisive 
century. What then so urgent as true 
intercession with Him who, holding su- 
preme control, has promised to hear and 
answer united prayer? 

Tt is therefore recommended, as sti- 
mulating and emphasizing the movement 
for united prayer, that the first Sunday 


of December be everywhere given to 
earnest consideration of the great need, 


and to faithful request for God’s great 


blessing,—special public and private in- 
tercession being thenceforth faithfully 
continued. It is also suggested that 
churches and individuals mark the ad- 
vent of New Year’s by watch-night pray- 
er. Further, all believers are invited to 
devote the week (January 6th to 13th in- 
clusive) of the new year and the new 
century, to special prayer for one anoth- 
er, for the Church Universal, and,for the 
unsaved world. 

lf believers unite in the prayer of faith, 
remembering that faith includes the life 
and the works, the Kingdom will glor- 
iously advance. 

Suggestion for the Week of Prayer. 
(January 6th to 13th, inclusive.) 

Sunday, Jan. 6th—Appropriate ser- 
mons and services. 

Monday—Prayer for a better realiza- 
tion of spiritual truth and a better esti- 
mate of spiritual realities; a clearer 
vision of the redeeming Christ, and of 
the actual need and the divinely intended 
glory of the world which He redeemed. 

Tuesday—Prayer for a Church which, 
through faith in Christ, and by the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, shall be 
wholly Christian, doing God’s will and 
winning the world to Christ. 

Wednesday—Prayer for such Chris- 
tian character and life as shall be plea- 
sant in the home, honored in business 
relations, welcomed in the neighborhood, 
helpful in the church,—personal religion 
being thus manifested in its rightful at- 
tractiveness. 

Thursday—Prayer for right relations 
in society and the nation, with the Golden 
Rule obeyed as between man and man, 
and all social and political actiom guided 
by justice and good-will,—the Christian 
ideal. 

Fridav—Prayer for all international 
relationships and all international action, 
that they mav be based on the Christian 
vrinciples which apply to the individual. 
—the reion of the Prince of Peace. 

Saturday—Prayer for all missionaries, 
and all missionary organizations, that be- 
ing wholly inspired by Christian devotion 
and wholly guided by Christian wisdom 
thev mav speedily and triumphantly ful- 
fill the Saviour’s last command. 

Sunday, Jan. 13th—Appropriate ser- 
mons and services. 

WitiiAm E.. Dopcr, 
President. 
L. T. CHAMBERLATN, 
Secretary. 

New York. November 2d, 1990. 

The following names are published by 
nermission as names of those who heart- 
ilv approve the Appeal. 

Bishon E. G. Andrews. D.D., Rev. 
Henry Clay Rird, D.D., Hon. David J. 
Brewer, Mr. Samuel B. Capen, Rev. Ja- 


cob Chamberlain, D.D., Mr. John H. 
Chapman, Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., 
Mr. William Deering, Rev. Charles A. 
Dickey, D.D., Bishop C. B. Galloway, 
D.D,, William@R> Harper; LEDs Hon, 
Benjamin Harrison, Gen. O. O. Howard, 
Rev. ls Wi Elulbert,, DD: Rev. Ay B: 
Leonard, D.D., Rev. George C. Lorimer, 
D.D., Rev. Joseph W. Martin, D.D., Hon. 
Thomas J. Morgan, Mr. John R. Mott, 
Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., Hon. William J. 
Northen, Rev. B. M. Palmer, D.D., Rev. 
tp Pe Sankey) Dyn Elon. GhanlesueNs 
Schieren, Mr. Robert E. Speer, Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, Prof. E. J. 
Wolf, D.D. 


Rev. M. L. Gordon, M.D., D.D. 


Dr. Gordon, of whose death Nov. 4th, 
near Boston, we learned by the last 
week’s mail, was for twenty-eight years 
a member of the American Board’s Mis- 
sion to Japan. Entering on that field Oct. 
5th, 1872, with his young wife, he took 
up his labors in Osaka, the second city of 
Japan; but a few years later was trans- 
ferred to Kyoto, where he was associated 
with Messrs. Neesima, Davis, Berry and 
others, in building up and developing the 
Doshisha, which as a College and a 
Theological Seminary was a strong arm 
of the mission work, and which notwith- 
standing the peculiar vicissitudes of late 
vears, still promises much for the en- 
lightenment of Japan. 

Dr. Gordon’s childhood’s home was in 
Western Pennsylvania, whence in early 
manhood, as did two or three other mem- 
bers of the mission, he enlisted as a 
volunteer in the army of the Republic for 
the suppression of the great Rebellion. 

He was a graduate of Andover The- 
ological Seminary, and also completed a 
course of medical study. Upon entering 
the Japan field his predilection was for 
medical work, but ere long a sense of the 
need of the people for the gospel took 
him into the more direct work of preach- 
ing which he continued through life 
though later called to be a teacher of 
gospel preachers in the theological school. 

Scattered all over Japan today are the 
preachers who for longer or shorter pe- 
riods have felt the power of his influence 
as a teacher of the gospel and as a living 
example of what a Christian is, and what 
a preacher should be. Eight of the eleven 
preachers and evengelists of the Hawai- 
ian Board, now laboring for the Japanese 
upon these islands, were among his 
scholars. The best of his life’s work was 
accomplished as a teacher in the theolog- 
ical department of the Doshisha. A work 
whose results upon the life of Japan, 
eternity only can compute. 

Being a thorough student and coming 
early to the field, he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Japanese language 
which he spoke idiomatically and to the 
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full satisfaction of his Japanese hearers. 
in, or about 1893, Dr. Gordon published 
an interesting and valuable little book en- 
titled “the American Missionary in 
Japan.” 

iKighteen months ago he was passing 
through these islands with his wife—be- 
ing on a furlough for his health, and for 
a visit to his two younger children in the 
States. Stopping over to see a little of 
the group, 11 company with the super- 
intendent of our Japanese work, he visit- 
ed the stations on Oahu, Maui, and Ha- 
wali, and spoke with great acceptance to 
large numbers of the Japanese. 

After his departure for the mainland, 
the Hawaiian Board gave him a call to 
enter its field as a missionary for our 
teeming Japanese people, who now con- 
stitute half of our population. 

To the great joy of the Board, and its 
Japanese constituency, he accepted this 
call, expecting when his health should be 
restored by the tonic of the air of his na- 
tive land, he would join us here for years 
of work. 

But Providence has otherwise decreed, 
and his work is already completed. 

Dr. Gordon was a man of most sterling 
character, and of winning manners. Ot 
quiet and cheerful mien united with earn- 
est and effective purpose. His life asso- 
ciates ofthe American Board’s «Mission to 
Japan and the large number of those who 
have been under his instruction, as well 
as the wider circle of those who have 
sat under his clear and loving gospxl 
preaching, will deeply mourn his depar- 
ture. Both Hawaii and Japan, are losers 
by his death, while heaven is the gainer. 

The sympathy of all acquaintances will 
be with the bereaved wife, the married 
missionary daughter in the Japan  mis- 
sion, the son who kas just graduated in 
Cambridge or Boston from a course in 
medicine, and with the younger daugh- 
ter whose wistful eyes follow the loved 
one to his heavenly home. 


OFHEG: 
Christian Japanese Thanksgiving. 


On the grounds of the N. P. M. In- 
stitute there was a union celebration by 
the Sunday Schools of the Methodist, 
Disciples, and Congregational Churches. 
There was a tug-of-war, Japanese fenc- 
ing, lantern race, potato race, and flag 
catching, after which sports a lunch of 
rice and susi in small baskets was served 
to the children, two hundred of whom 
were present. Thanks for Union! 


Kelea: The Surf-Rider. 


A Romance of Pagan Hawaii. 


This book of 400 pages is written by 
Dr. A. S. Twombly who visited Hawaii 
in ’93-4, and carefully studied the an- 


cient customs. 
and its People.” As a romance, it dis- 
plays a high grade of fancy and senti- 
ment. Many of the situations are sup- 
erbly drawn. Kelea, the forceful hero- 
Ine, is a quite characteristic Hawaiian of 
the princely class. ~The gentle Pu’aloha, 
as the writer says, “is presented by way 
of contrast, and exerts a refining influ- 
ence impossible in pagan life.” This is 
so, “clean” living having been unknown. 

The period ot the story is that imme- 
diately preceding the*discovery by Capt. 
Cook. The battles, personages, etc., are 
historically correct. *Writer’s license” is 
freely exercised, but not so as to destroy 
verisimilitude; for example, the use of 
Awa as a stimulant, instead of a narcotic. 
Kalaniopuu (Cook’s Terreoboo) was not 
the bitter and vindictive chief here de- 
scribed. We do not need to name any of 
the numerous minor errors. The degree 
of accuracy actualiy attained is remark- 
able in a writer not enjoying long in- 
timacy with the Hawaiians. On the 
whole, aside from some _ indispensable 
euphemism, the writer need not be 
charged with making too bright a picture 
of semi-savage life. The Hawaiians 
were remarkably cultivated for a “nature- 
race,” which had always lived remote 
from civilization, and possessed neither 
metais, pottery or the loom. 

The descriptions of scenery are vivid, 
and illustrated by a number of choice 
phototypes. In the incident of the hero’s 
defiance of the goddess Pele, a painter 
skilled in, depicting living fire, might find 
a subject worthy of his best powers. The 
book is one adapted to introduce a 
stranger in a fascinating way to the an- 
cient customs of the Hawaiians. 


“Assoqiated Charities of Honolulu. 


This organization went into full opera- 
tion last August. Sixteen societies are 
now affiliated with the Associated Chari- 
ties. They are as follows: 

Free Kindergarten and Children’s Aid 
Society. 

Woman’s Board of Missions. 

Hospital Flower Mission. 

Missionary Gleaners. 

Japanese Benevolent Society. 

Japanese Church Benevolent Society. 

Portuguese Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 

Ladies’ Society Central Union Church. 

Stranger’s Friend Society. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Young Men’s Christian. Association, 

Portuguese Charitable Society of Ha- 
waii. 

Catholic Ladies’ Aid Society. 

American Relief Fund. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

British Benevolent Society. 

The membership fee is $5. There are 
124 members enrolled on the books; they 
include most of the representative men 
and women here. 


He first wrote “Hawaii [ 


The officers of the association are: 
President, S. B. Dole; first vice president, 
Mrs. Andrew Fuller; second vice presi- 
dent, Rev. Alex. Mackintosh; secretary, 
Mrs. J. M. Whitney; treasurer, George 
R Carter; manager, Mrs. E. F. Berger. 

The central organization is composed 
of members from the local charitable so- 
cieties. There are two from each, in- 
cluding churches, secret societies, and, in 
fact, every organization engaged partly 
or wholly in benevolent work. 

All applications for assistance, either 
to a local society or any of its members, 
must be returned to the manager of the 
central organization, Mrs. Berger, for in- 
vestigation before assistance can be ren- 
dered. In this way, as may readily be 
seen, fraudulent applications have been 
reduced to a minimum—nor are they 
often attempted. 

It was found to be absolutely necessary 
to appoint a sub-committee, in order that 
proper investigation of cases be made and 
so avoid fraud and over assistance. Many 
applicants had taken to trading on the 
sensibilities and emotions of the wealthy 
classes and herein lay one of the chief 
reasons for organization; to stop this 
es, eee which had ceased to be a 
virtue amd.to adopt more stringent meas- 
ures. 

The society meets on the third Wed- 
nesday of every month. 

Mrs. Berger says that since the organ- 
ization started last August in the neigh- 
borhood of 236 applications had received 
substantial aid of some sort and that 486 
people altogether had applied for aid. 

The office of the society is centrally lo- 
cated on Hotel street, next to the Y. M. C. 
A. An immensity of work is transacted 
there and through its far-reaching arm 
large sums of money are being saved to 
individuals and _ societies through its 
quiet system of executive order. Ay 


Olaa Plantation Prospering. 


Olaa, southwest of Hilo, has what 
promises to be nearly, if not quite, the 
largest plantation in these Islands. It is 
especially favored by the combined ad- 
vantages of great fertility of soil, copious 
rains, and vicinity to a large seaport. Re- 
cently several immense springs of water 
have been developed by tunnels in the 
uplands. Their combined flow is 24 mil- 
lion gallons a day. This is ample for the 
needs of the mill and for fluming cane. A 
superior railway is completed from Hilo 
to the mill site, nine miles, and will soon 
be in operation several miles farther in- 
land. A branch also extends fourteen 
miles to the Puna plantation. 

There are 21,000 acres of land. There 
is a prospect of cropping 10,000 acres a 
vear, or 70,000 tons. For the first crop, 
of tan2. 4,000 acres are growing. The 
mill will have a capacity of ts0 tons of 
sugar a day. This may suffice for the 
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first two or three years, 
larger works will become necessary. The 
railways of this plantation already reduce 
the stage journew to the Volcano to lit- 
tle over one-half, and will probably leave 
not over ten miles staging to the Crater. 
_ Olaa, Puna, and other plantations con- 

nected by rail with Hilo, promise a rapid 
growth to that city. 


Conversions on Transport Logan. 


The Evangelist Rev. A. E. Cory, was 
sent last August by the Honolulu Y. M. 
C. A. on the U.S. A. transport Logan to 
Manila. There were 1,655 soldiers on 
_board. Col. Harbach furthered the work 

of Mr. Cory as much as possible. 
three weeks he preached thirty-three 
times, and held ten bible classes. The in- 
terest so increased that his audiences’ at 
times numbered a thousand men. 
unfolded their hearts to him. 
' A Young Men’s Christian Association | 
organization was effected with 185 mem- 
bers, and scores of others joined before 
the vessel reached Manila. The company 
chairmen were men chosen for their 
Christian belief and not because they 
were good fellows. The officers treated 
Mr. Cory in the kindliest manner and 
showed their interest in the work by var- 
ious deeds which assisted him materially. 
The officers asked f6i°t%e names of the 
chairmen and promised to look after and 
help them in their work: When his ser- 
mons on “Personal Purity” were deliv- 
ered the largest audiences were gathered 
together. 

One old sergeant who had been in the 


service twenty-eight years was the hard-: 


est man Mr. Cory had to deal with. He 
scoffed at religion, laughed at Mr. Cory’s 
attempts to win him over. He said Chris- 
tianity was not for men of his kind. But 
he liked to sing and sang with the boys 
’ during the meetings but disappeared as 
soon as the prayers were being said. One 
night he got wedged in by the crowd and 
could not get out. He listened to the ser- 
mon and the prayers. the night before 
Manila was reached and just as the meet- 
ing was about to be dismissed the old 
gray-haired sergeant stepped forward and 
looking Mr. Cory in the eye, said, “I want 
to come to Christ.” The men of the aud- 
ience bowed their heads in silence and 
prayed for him. Many wept while the 
sergeant in tremulous tones asked God to 
forgive him for the wicked man he said 
he had been. 


Exceptional Rainstorm. 


During the last week occurred much 
the heaviest downpour that has come to 
Honolulu for certainly nine years, and 
probably for more than twenty. Over 
five and a half inches of rain fell on 
November 26th, and seven inches 


after which | 


In| 


Many | 


three days. The storm was not as des- 
tructive as one eleven days earlier, which | 
wrought extensive damages on Maui, es- | 
pecially in lao Valley, in the Kula farms, 
and in Kahului, which became a lake. As 
over nine inches of rain fell here in Oct- 
ober, this additional 13 or 14 inches in 
November is likely to give 1900 the larg- 
est rain record for nine years. The dam- 
age done last week to Honolulu streets is 
estimated at $6,000. This was largely | 
due to the inadequacy of the Punchbowl 
ditch, which gave way at several points 
| and flooded streets supposed to.be pro- 
tected. During the nine months prior to 
| October 24 only 22.4 inches of rain had 
i fallen at School street. | 


Diabolical Ammunition. 


Our hard-working and devoted broth- 
ers and sisters of the Salvation Army 
i were subjected to a big alarm on a recent 
; Sunday night. While in the midst of | 
their rousing services, a terrific explosion | 
resounded as if in the building, and fair- 
ly broke up the meeting. A search failed | 
to discover the cause. Daylight revealed 
that a barrel of molasses standing in the | 
backyard had fermented and blow n out) 
the head. It was not after all one of | 
Satan’s War Cries, nor an impious at-| 
tempt to dynamite, the gospel-work <ers, | 
‘but only a demc_stracion of the adapted-' § 
ness of the saccharine fluid to produce, 
the drunk-making swipes so popular in) 
Hawaiian slums. A favorite recipe for’ 
the drink is 40 gallons water, 4 gallons | 
molasses, 1 gallon sour poi for yeast, | 
half a pound of plug tobacco broken fine | 
jand half a bar of brown soap. Stir well 
and let it work for three days. Three: 
pints of this concoction will make a man 
joytul, and oblivious to consequences. | 
Much revenue will accrue thereby to the! 
brewers, and many cases of disorder for | 
Judge Wilcox to dispose of, besides use- 
ful work for the Salvation ae who 
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as very powerful ammunition of the ad- 
versary. 


An English paper tells the following old 
story as of something having recently 
happened. The Dartford magistrate sent 
a boy named Mace to a truant school for 
two years, whereupon this colloquy en- 
sued: 

Clerk—“You are bound to ask the 
father what is his religious persuasion.” 

Chairman—‘Do you go to church?” 

Defendant—“No, sir.” 

Chairman—“Do you go anywhere?” 

Defendant—‘No, sir.” 

Chairman—‘Does the boy go any- 
where?” 

Defendant—‘“No, sir.” 

Clerk—“Then we shall put him down as 
belonging to the Church of England.” 


Country Minister (to boy fishing)— 
“What will your father say, little boy, 
when he discovers that you have been fish- 
ing on Sunday: ae 

Boy—“I dunno, sir; it depends on how 
many fish I ketch.’ ’_Exchan ge. 
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for Handy Reference. 


Carefully revised Statistical and Census Tables, 
Specially prepared Articles on Timely Topics, 
relating to the Progress and Development of 
the Islands. Research and Current History 
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One of the Most Interesting Numbers yet 
Published. Alike Valuable for Home and 
Foreign Readers, 


Nothing excels the Hawaiian Annual in the 
amount and variety of Reliable Information 
pertaining to these Islands. 

* * * * 
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Republic.) . 
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Chas. M. Cooke, President; J. B. Atherton, Vice- 

President; C. H. Cooke, Cashier; F, C. Ather- 
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correspondents throughout the world. 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
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and interest allowed in accordance with rules 
and conditions as printed in Pass Books. Copies 
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MANAGERS NOTICE. 


The ¥RIEND zs devoted to the moral and 
religious interests of Flawait, and is pub- 
lished on the first of every month. Tt will 
be sent post paid for one year on receipt of 
$2.00 to any country in the Postal Union. 

The nianager of VAHE FRIEND respectful- 

ly requests the friendly co-operation of sub- 
scribers and others to whom this publication 
ts a regular visitor, to atd in extending 
the list of patrons of this, 
“THE OLDEST PAPER IN THE PaciFIc,”’ 
by procuring and sending tn at least one 
new name each. This is a small thing to 
do, yet tn the aggregate it will strengthen 
our hands and enabie us to do more in 
return than has been promised for the 
mod rate subscription rate. 


/slanders abroad 


with 


residing or traveling 
often refer to the welcome feeling 
which Turn FRIEND ¢s received; sence 
parties having friends, relatives, or ac- 
guaintances abroad, can find nothing more 
qwelcome to send than Yur FRIEND, as 
a monthly remembrancer of thetr aloha, 
and furnish them at the same time with 
the only record of moral and religious 
progress in the North Pacific Ocean. 
In thas one claim only this yournal is entt- 
tled to the largest support possible by the 
friends of seamen, oe: and Philan- 
thropic work in the Pacific. for il occupies 
a central position in a field that ts attract- 
tue the attention of the world more and 
more every year. 

The Monthly Record of Events, and 
Marine Fourial, etc., gives THe FrRieND 
additional value to home and foreign 
readers for handy reference. 

New subscriptions, change of address, or 
noti.e of aiscontinuance of subscriptions or 
advertisements must be sent to the MANAGER 
of \ur FRIEND, who will give the same 
prompt attention. A simple return of the 
paper withoul instructjon, conveys no in- 
telligible notice whatever of the sender's in- 
tent 

A linited portion of this paper witl be 
devoted to advertisements or Bustness Cards, 
at the Jollowing rates, payab'e, as usual, tn 
advance 
tor in /ostal Money Orders, made payable 
to Yuos. G. THruM. Business Manager. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
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One year 40.00 


Foreign orders can be remitted\ 
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Church Resolutions on Pastor Birnie’s 
Resignation. 


Messrs. Judd, Frear’ 
Committee presented the following reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adoptec 
by the Central Union Church: 

“(1) Be it resolved by the Central 


Union Church that we accept with pro- | 


found regret the decision of the Rev. 
Douglas Putnam Birnie to resign the 
pastorate of this church, and extend to 
him our thanks for placing the date upon 
which his resignation shall take effect as 
late as the 25th of July next in order to 
give us ample time in which to find his 
successor so that no disastrous interrup- 
tion may occur in the work of the church. 

(2) Resolved: That we present to 
him our deep sense of appreciation of 
his services during the three years ot 
his pastoral office. The earnestness 
with which he has encouraged additions 
to the membership, his untiring devotion 
to pastoral visitation among the mem- 
bers of the church and congregation, his 
sympathy and aid extended to young 
people and especially to young men 
lately arrived here, his zeal in assisting 
the various organizations for religious 
and benevolent work in the community, 
his wisdom and tact in managing many 
perplexing questions that have arisen, 
the prominence he has given to salvation 
through Jesus Christ as superior to all 
minor differences in belief and practice, 
have won for him our sincere respect 
and affection, 


and Allen as/ 


Kingdom of Christ in these Islands. 


(3) Resolved: That in 
the official relation between pastor and 
people we trust there will be no weak 
‘ning of the ties of Christian love that 
have come to bind us together and that 
Mr. Birnie in his new field of labor will 
cherish, as we shall here, the memories 
of co operative labor in advancing the 


” 


C. U. Church to call New Pastor. 


At a business meeting of the Central 
Union Church, February 23, it was voted 
to take to take steps to call as pastor the 
Rev. S. S Palmer of the East Oakland 
Presbyterian Church, who supplied the 
pulpit during the vacation of 1896. A 


‘salary of $4,500 is proposed. 


Rev. D. P. Birnie 
He 


has been a judicious and unwearied 
worker. His wise counsels have been of 
great value in the Hawaiian Board. 


The retiring pastor, 
will be much missed in Honolulu. 


SS eee 


Reo. C. W. Hill Goes to Olaa. 


The resignation of Rev. C. W. Hill as 
pastor of the Hilo Foreign Church has 
been accepted by the membership, with 
great reluctance on the part ofa majority. 
Mr. Hill hopes to establish a church in 
Olaa. The Hawaiian Board have under- 
taken to contribute $300 a year towards 
that enterprise. There is every prospect 
of a large English speaking population 
becoming established in that rich coffee 
district. The proposed 
occupy one of the most important fields 
in these Islands. The devoted ability 
and experience of Mr. Hill will doubtless 
The pastor in 


the meantime will contribute to his own 
support by working his farm on the 
Volcano road. 


church. will 


make the work a success 


Mr. Theodore Richards, for five years 
the very successful and esteemed prin- 
cipal of the Kamehameha Boys’ School, 
important position, 
with the view of engaging in missionary 
work in China or Japan. It is indeed 


has resigned that 


|cause of earnest congratulation, when 


an able worker thus feels divinely called 
of God to teach the Gospel to thx 
unevangelized races. May the same 
‘igh calling reach other hearts among 
us, 


sundering Depavation to China from American 


Board. 


For many years the missions of the 
AY, 18}, (G2 Tek, MiG soy CCl 
urging that a deputation of the Board 


should visit them and report upon their , 
work. Various delays have deferred the 
fulfilment of that request. It has at iast 
been gratified. One of the Secretaries, 
the Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, has gone, 
and must now be in China. Col. C. A, 
Hopkins, a son of President Mark Hop- 
kins, and a member of the Prudential 
Committee, was immediately to follow, 
joining Dr. Smith at Fuh Chau. ‘There 
are no serious difficulties in any of our 
four missions in that empire calling for 
adjudication, but there is much to be 
learned, and much stimulus to be given 
and received.” 

It is expected that Dr. 
will visit Honolulu 
voyage. 


have been 


Judson Smith 
upon his return 


Evil Tidings of the “Maine.” 


Honolulu was deeply stirred in hear- 
ing of the destruction of the U. S. 
battleship ‘‘Maine’’ at Havana on the 
night of the 15th. Appropriate notice 
was taken by the Legislature. Painful. 
fear is felt lest the tension of feeling in, 
the States towards Spain should become 
strained beyond control. Wisdom and 
patience may yet avert war over Cuba. 


—»---- 


Severe Thunder Storm. 


From two to five o'clock on Friday 
morning, February |2th, a severe gale 
blew from the southwest with heavy 


rain, and incessant lightning. The only 
serious damage done on shore was the 
burning out of the switch board of the 
Telephone office, by the crossing of the’ 
electric light wires. The Arago which 
sailed the evening before with a cargo of 
sugar for New York, lost her main and 
mizzen masts and fore topmast, off 
Koko Head, and was towed back to pert.’ 
Her disaster was caused by weakness in 
the foremast tressel trees, letting the 
fore topmast telescope. The falling 
hamper parted the mainstay, causing 
general dismasting. 

Another thunderstorm, less violent but 
with more rain, occurred five days later, 
and still a third on the 22nd. Thunder 
is somewhat of a rarity in these Islands. 

Our (200 telephones soon began to 
chatter again, and in the course of a 
week were all restored to their wonted 
sociability. 
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The. Turning of the 


By Rev. M. L. Gordon, D. D., of Kyoto. 


For six or eight years it has been ebb- 
The 
anti- 


tide with the churches of Japan. 
strong nationalistic, not to say 
foreign reaction; the coming in of radical, 


wanton German Biblical criticism; the 
presence of Unitarian dilettantism in 
missionary work; the less favorable 


opinion of the position of Christianity in 
America and Europe, which a wider ac- 
quaintance with the West brought,—all 
these combined to check, to drive back, 
the tide of Christian enthusiasm which 
had been rising during the preceding 
decade of years. Those who had listened 
to Christian preachers simply because 
the fashion had been set by leading 
Government officials dropped out of the 
congregations. Those who had _patro- 
nized Christian schools merely because 
it was the fad of the hour to know West 
ern languages and customs got tired of 
bearing the expenses of their children’s 
education. Those who had _ received 
baptism only because they wanted to be- 
long to the religion of the civilized world 
soon grew tired of playing civilization. 
The preaching of doubts concerning the 
Scriptures, the person of Christ, the 
Church, the value of the services of the 
Christian Sunday, the necessity of a pure 


Tide in Japan.|/have the best pastors gone out to the| 


weak churches and Christian communi 
ties with a message of faith, courage, and 
love. 

An all day prayerand conference meet 
ing for the pastors and leading Christians 
in the vicinity of Osaka, Kyoto and Kobe 
was held at Osaka on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 6. It was ny privilege to attend, 
and I have seen no such meeting for 
years. Over 2J0 were present, and in 
enthusiasm and spiritual power it was 
remarkable. There was a sense of re- 
ality and power about the prayers and 
exhortations which stirred one to the 
depths. . Self examination, reconsecra 
tion, becoming ‘‘vessels of righteous- 
ness,’’ having Christ’s love for sinful 
men, were some of the thoughts prayer- 
fully, earnestly, tenderly brought forward. 

It was indeed a day never to be for 
gotten by those who were present. It 
was, we believe, the earnest of spiritual 
Successes in the near future. As the 
downward movement during the past 
years has not been confined to the Kumi- 
ai (Congregational) churches, so I am 
thankful to say that this beginning ot 
better things, this actual revival in hearts 
of ministers of the gospel, is not confined 
to them. In other denominations there 
is also the same spirit of faith and con 
secration. And I am sure I could wish 
for other missions hardly anything better 
than that among their native brethren 
meetings of such enthusiasm and! 


and temperate life, the honesty and|§P!"tual power may be held. 


Sincerity of the missionaries and the 
American Christians who send them, 
bore large fruit. Congregations shrank, 
contributions fell off, zeal flagged, evan- 
gelists turned from preaching to other 
pursuits, and some, alas! to immoral 
lives. 

All the leading denominations have 
suffered from this reactionary movement. 
In all of them rationalistic theology has 
been preached; and from the ranks of the 
ministry of every denomination men have 
dropped into agnosticism of belief and 
impurity of life. 

But all was not to end in disaster. 
These men kept on thinking, and some 
of them, it is true, thought themselves 
into the loss of faith, hope, and courage. 
There were others who, while not stop- 
ping thinking, kept on praying and work 
ing. These men had had a Christian 
experience which held them fast, and the 
Blessed Spirit was working in them, 
purifying, strengthening, and guiding, 
sifting the wheat from the chaff 

The movement may be said to have 
begun more than two years ago in an 
“Evangelistic Battalion” formed by the 
pastors of Osaka. hey and their helpers 
covenanted together to give themselves 
to special evangelistic work a part of 
each month. The good work thus done 
took a wider scope after the famous Nara 
meeting, two years ago. A year ago 
over $400 (silver) was raised for this 
special purpose, and again and again 


Impressions 


Missionary Herald. 
of Honolnlu After Seven- 
teen Years. 


By Rev. WaLTER FREAR. 


You invite me to give a few first 
impressions of the changes in Honolulu 
after an absence of nearly seventeen 
years. 

The first and most vivid as well as 
charming impression is that Honolulu 
has wonderfully increased in beauty, 
In those years ago there were homes of 
great loveliness along the Nuvanu 
Avenue, and isolated ones here and there 
elsewhere ; but now Nuuanu teautiful as 
a picture still, seems narrower and less 
ornate comparatively than it then did, 
and is equalled if not surpassed in other 
parts. Along many streets the visitor 
finds himself thrilled with a sense of 
beauty, as if in a highly ornamented 
park. There could hardly be any such 
crying need of a park in Honolulu as 
there is in some of the cities of the Coast 
like Oakland at present, unless it be 
for bits of green in the poorer and denser 
sections, for the city itself in its residence 
portions is a park. New varieties of 
trees and flowering shrubs, the importa. 
tions, I infer, from many lands, appear 
everywhere. Honolulu’s beauty is not 


in its residential architecture, but such _ 


lawns, and |» xury of growth, with stately 
palms and bloom and vines of brilliant 
hue give even to unpretentions cottages 
something of a palatial aspect.\ ‘Thomas 
Square was then a field of unsightly 
weeds, and Beretania Street beyond was 
an unfenced country road bending this 
way and that over the treeless plain. 
Punchbowl was quite bare and the 
present glorification of its lower slopes 
was quite undreamed of. 


Less pronounced than this sense of 
rare and exotic beauty is the impression 
of improvement in the business part of 
the city. The straightening and widen- 
ing of streets, the new thoroughfares cut 
through, the fine macadam, the many 
excellent business blocks erected. seen 
for the first time, are very pleasingly 
impressive, but these things in equal and 
greater degree are seen in many familiar 
cities on the Coast. I recall that in my 
farewell remarks seventeen years ago I 
stated that there was a new era of build- 
ing. The Government building, the 
Palace, the Hawaiian Hotel and several 
fine business blocks had been erected. 
It is pleasant to note the increased 
development in this line. 


Another marked impression to the 
visitor in whose ears, the past few years, 
the cry of hard times has not ceased to 
ring, 1s the multiplied evidences of busi- 
ness prosperity, enlarged incomes, cour- 
ageous enterprise, wider and enlarged 
commercial relations, and facilities of 
communication with the outside world. 
A general air of thrift prevails. Of course 
in no community does pecuniary success 
come to all, but I find not a few are now 
reputed to be more wealthy than the two 
or three reputed most wealthy ones then; 
and that many incomes are now consider- 
ed to be larger than the largest then. 
The sailing fleet and tonnage have 
increased many fold. Instead of the 
steamers twice a month of a single line, 
I find not less than sixteen fine steam- 
ships advertised as arriving and leaving 
your harbor regularly for the main centers 
of commerce of the Pacific. ‘This is in 
decided contrast to the one and only 
Steamer, the old rolling “Moses Taylor” 
that brought us to Honolvlu in 1870, 
with a ten days voyage. The well equip- 
ped railroad also, calling into being and 
aiding as it does gigantic enterprises, 
helps to make Honolulu a new city to us. 
The telephone also is everywhere, and 
the horse car preludes the rapid transit. 

I might mention the indications of 
increasing intellectual life, the rebuilt 
and better endowed Punahou, the grand 
Kamehameha, the great improved system 
of public schools, the monument of 
Christian growth and activity in the 
Central Union Church, the other church 
organizations, and missions, all of which 
impress the absentee of seventeen years. 

I will name but one other impression 
not the least in interest and hopefulness. 
It is the large number of promising youth 
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that are in evidence here. Families 
have averaged larger here than one is 
accustomed to elsewhere. And _ this 
appears to be a time when rel-tively 
large numbers of young people are taking 
their place on the stage of life. There is 
good promise for Hawaii in this. 

Many loved and revered faces are not 
seen, but it is something of a surprise 
and very much of a pleasure to meet the 
many who mike good, and delightfully 
so, the identity of the Honolulu of today 
with the Honolulu of seventeen years 
ago. 


= 


Lecture by Prof. Alexander Agassiz. 


On the evening of February 3rd. Dr. 
Agassiz delivered at Pauahi Hall of 
Oahu College bis expected lecture upon 
the ‘Present Status of the Theory of 
Coral Reefs.”’ 
large audience. 
is also an accomplished speaker, of clear 
and unhesitating delivery, and Iucid and 
entertaining style. He has spent many 
years in personal study of coral reefs in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, probably 
more than any other person. He believes 
that the facts observed by himself com- 
pletely refute the long accepted theory of 
Darwin and [)ana, but in this Jecture re- 
frained from putting forward any theory 
his own. We await with deep interest 
Dr. Agassiz’ forthcoming publications 
on the subject. 

While the lecturer's illustrious father 
resolutely refused to turn aside from 
investigation to lecture for money, the 
son has accumulated an enormous for. 
tune in copper mine operations on Lake 
Superior. He is expending his money 
lavishly in the service of science. 


It was heard by a very 
The eminent scientist 


The Queen Dowager’s Property. 


The Queen Dowager Kapiolani, now 
in feeble health, has conveyed in fee 
simple, her entire property, real and 
personal, to her two nephews, the Princes 
David Kawananakoa and Jonah Kalani- 
anaole. There is probably over a quarter 
of a million in the estate. 


Asiatic Contract Laborers. 


The total arrivals of Japanese contract 
laborers in Hawaii during 1896 and 97, 
have been 7326, of whom 1239 were 
females. Of Chinese contract laborers 


arriving during the same period, there 
were 6277. This makes an addition to 
our population of 13,603 Asiatics in two 
years. 

While these laborers are adding to our 
wealth and their own, what are we doing, 
and what more ought we to do to bring 


blesses? We h.vea great opportunity 
in the contact of these strangers with 
our Hawaitan Christianity. Let every 
Christian stockholder in our plantations 
feel his privilege and responsibility to 
help enlighten these laborers. 


The total number of all classes of 
laborers on Hawaiian sugar plantations 
in 1896 was 23,780, and in 1897, 24,653, 
or an average of over ten tons of sugar 
produced by every nnskilled laborer. Of 
course this does not take account of the 
great number of skilled workers employ- 
ed, or of the various other industries kept 
busy thereby, including transportation. 


— 


President Dole’s Visit to Washington. 


The Outlook, which mildly opposes 
the annexation of Hawaii, writes in the 
following friendly terms of President 
Dole’s visit. 

“Whatever one may think about the 
advisability of annexing Hawaii, there 
can be but one opinion concerning the 
personality of its ruler, who has been, 
for a week, the guest of the United 
States Government. He isa gentleman, 
in the fine old sense of the word. His 
portrait, which The Outlook presents in 
connection with an article by the Hon. 
Lorin A. Thurston, ex Minister from 
Hawaii to this country, presents the 
features of a strong and gracious per- 
sonality. 

President Dole’s visit to this country 
has been heartily welcomed by many 
who are either opposed to Hawaiian 
annexation or who have serious doubts 
as to its advisability. They are glad to 
meet a man who has pre-eminently the 
confidence of the Islanders, and to gain 
at first hand an impression as to the 
situation from their point of view. He 
has received the attentions of this Gov- 
ernment in the simplest and most cordial 
fashion. He has caused it to be known 
that the more conspicuous courtesies 
which custom permits the Government 
to tender to rulers of other nations are 
unwelcome, but has received with pleas- 
ure the intimate and friendly attentions 
that have come to him from all directions. 

It is unique in the history of the United 
States that a ruler should come from 
another nation offering to lay down his 
own official life in order that his country 
may become an integral part of this 
Nation. The position is a difficult one, 
but President Dole has, both in public 
and private, kept himself free from any 
action that can be criticized either by the 
friends or the opponents of annexation. 
Whatever the fate of the treaty now 
before the Senate may be, President 
Dole, with his gracious wife, will go 
back to the Sandwich Islands with his 
many friendships in this country 


these our ignorant human brethren to! strengthened, and a host of new ties to 
the knowledge of Christ, who saves and! bind him to the United States. 


During a recent week, Ewa Mill. 
averaved an output of 123 tons of sugar 
aday. Acrop of 18,000 tons is expected. 


Washington’s Birthday in Honolulu. 


This anniversary was observed asa 
Government Holiday. A special observ- 
ance was made by a gathering at the 
residence of Mr. P. C. Jones of the 
members of the Societies of Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Notwithstanding bad weather, from sixty 
to eighty ladies and gentlemen assem- 
bled, and twenty or more children, all of 
them descendants of patriots who took 
active part a hundred and twenty years 
ago in securing American Independence. 
Stirring addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Hosmer of Oahu College, and by 
U. S. Minister Sewall. The former 
strikingly analyzed the noble elements 
of Washington's character, and his pure 
and lofty patriotism. The latter elo- 
quently discussed American patriotic 
sentiment, with especial reference to 
Americans in Hawaii. ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’ and “America” were sung by 
the aid of a quartette. Patriotism was 
powerfully kindled, and emotion deeply 
stirred. There are no more ardent Am- 
ericans than these children of America 
born abroad. A prominent element in 
these feelings was the sanguine hope of 
speedily bringing the Republic of Hawaii 
into the protecting embrace of the Great 
Republic which our fathers founded, 


— 


In the approaching fulfilment of this 
hope the American Colony which dom- 
inates in Hawai has a great and just 
cause of joy and pride. More than two 
generations ago, the early pioneers of 
this colony were enabled by the great 
and powerful grace of God, to effectively 
instruct and elevate the kindly, but poor 
and ignorant natives of Hawaii. ‘This 
was accomplished to such a degree that 
the people were able under white guid- 
ance to establish and maintain civilized 
and constitutional government. This 
government was of such high and relia- 
ble character that the Hawaiians escaped 
subjugation by the grasping Powers of 
Hurope which have iong since absorbed 
every other group in the Pacific. Under 
the wise and capable guidance of Judd, 
Richards, Armstrong, Lee and the expe- 
rienced and benevolent Englishman, 
Wylhe, the tottering Hawaiian monar- 
chy, on the verge of overthrow, was 
placed ona firm basis. Thus it escaped 
the invariable fate which has befallen 
every other aboriginal monarchy when 
placed in contact with a civilized white 
colony. 


Se 


Those earlier royal chiefs were greatly 
subdued by the tremendous power of 
Christian faith which then pervaded the 
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capricious 
somely chastened by the harsh dealings 


of European consuls and admirals. 
They submitted to be led by their wise 
and benevolent white advisers. The 
common people were lifted out of social 
and political slavery and endowed with 
a limited share in the government, which 
was placed upon a liberal and consti- 
tutional basis. Although the later 
generation of chiefs, elated by prosperity 
and luxury, discarded the restrictions of 
civilized guidance, and _ reverted to 
heathen caprice and despotism, thus 
wrecking the throne, a better regime of 
free Republican government has taken 
its place, under which every native or 
white who will co operate, has oppor- 
tunity to vote under like conditions. It 
is now the probably successful effort of 
the American Colony in Hawaii to usher 
this native people, who have so long 
been the objects of their solicitous and 
civilizing care, into the exalted status ot 
citizens of the Great Republic. 


In the resistless march of commerce, 
the Hawaiian group is becoming the 
central meeting—point of the vast and 
growing ocean-traffic of this hemi- 
sphere. Hawaii has been caught into the 
middle of the 
civilized activity. The people of these 
islands are hereafter debarred from the 
old Polynesian repose, and must keep 
step to the march of commercial activity. 
Only the alert and capable white man 
can hereafter rule here, and meet the 
tense emergencies of commerce. More 
over the irrepressible influx of other 
races 1s submerging the weak remnant 
of the original people of Hawaii, who 
have wasted to less than one-tenth of 
their original number. For these plain 


reasons jt is an absurd dream for them | 


to hope to maintain their ancient auto 
nomy amid the crushing whirl of inter 
trathc of surrounding empires. 
Hawaiians must be taken under such 
shelter as can be found, and as speedily 
as may be. It is now the high privilege 
of the Americans who have lifted them 
into intelligence and civilization also to 
provide for them the safe shelter 
American protection, as well as to intro- 
duce them into the free and exalted 
citizenship of the Great Union. 


Not subjugated like the other Poly- 
nesian tribes, Hawaiians are to partici 


The] before the two houses. 


Hawaiian people. Their despotic and}land, with that of their Hawaiian con- 
tempers were also whole-|geners. 


How incomparably superior 
the latter. They here hold votes on 
precisely the same terms as the white 
citizens. After annexation they will 
continue to share the same political 
equality. All this superiority of the 
Hawalian’s position is due, under God, 
to the solicitous labors of the Americans 
who taught them Christian civilization 
and, fifty years ago, achieved their 
redemption from social and_ political 
slavery. 

That good work of the past will be 
‘triumphantly crowned when this redeem- 
jed Hawaiian people are admitted to full 
‘American citizenship. Human history 
records no more beneficent or honorable 
achievement for the welfare of a weak 
and needy race. Thus do Americans 
\share in the benison of Abraham, to 
whom it was said ‘In thee shall al! 
nations be blessed.” 


——— le 


Rev. Walter Frear Revisits Honolulu. 


The cld members of Fort St. Church 
were delighted, ten days ago, to welcome 
back their former Pastor Frear, with his 
family, who were here from 1870 to 1881. 
It was their privilege to hear their old 
pastor's eloquent and sympathetic voice 
once more last Sunday ina spiritual and 
quickening sermon. In another column, 


tremendous sweep of| Mr. Frear kindly contributes some im 


pressions received after his long absence. 


Meeting of the Legislature. 


The Legislature of Hawaii convened 
forits regular Biennial Session, Februar: 
16th. A message was delivered by th 
Acting President, Henry E. Cooper. i+ 
was marked by brevity, and a plain 
sensible presentation of public affairs. 
The Senate organized under President 
W. C. Wilder. J. L. Kaulukou was 
chosen Speaker of the House. The 
Biennial Reports of the various depart 
ments of the Government have been laid 
The financial 
situation seems to be highly favorable. 
The Legislature is expected to proceed 
with its regular business, irrespective of 
any changes likely to ensue in case of 
annexation, avoiding however any legis- 


of} lation likely to be contrary to the con. 


stitution of the United States. 


February Rains in Honolulu. 


Much squally weather from south and 
west prevailed throughout the Islands 


pate as freemen in the noble fellowship |the past month, attended with copious 


This will be the 
happy result of what their American 
teachers and guides have done for them 


of American citizens. 


rains. 
rain took place during the month, in all 
amounting to from ten to twelve inches. 


Just after heavy snow caps appeared | 
during nearly eighty years of labor and|on 


Haleakala and the three great 


care. Such a glorious achievement will] mountains of Hawaii, the mercury fell 


be ample recompense for the toil. 


Com |to 54° on the early morning of the ldtk | 
pare the political status of the Polynesian | ult. 


It fell again to 53° on the 28th 


tribes of Tahiti; Samoa, and New Zea-| owing to northerly wind. 


In Honolulu, four spells of heavy | 
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The Waverley Club. 


This institution appears to 
command the confidence and support of 
the public. Messrs. J. B. Atherton, T. 
H. Davies and others have contributed 
generous sums to its support. 


useful 


It is an 
organization for social enjoyment and 
mutual help by a large number of worthy 


gentlemen who have taken a successful 
cure for alcoholic appetite. The hearty 
sympathies of all kind hearted men are 
with them in their manly efforts to 
conquer that evil. We are all weak and 
sinful men, and each one of us suffers 
from evil tendencies to be subdued. It 
is for us all that the compassionate 
Christ holds out hands of tenderest sym- 
pathy and help. Let us also help one 
another, as the members of the Waverley 
Club are wisely doing. 


Promotion of Drunkenness to be 
| Resisted. 


As in all former legislatures, so now, 
the advocates of more extended license 
of the sale of intoxicants have come 
forward with their schemes to facilitate 
making the people drunken. It is hoped 
to issue ten licenses in Honolulu and a 


large number in the out districts, where 
wine and beer shall be sold. Our Legis- 
lators, now as always, need the earnest 
prayers of all the people of God, that 
they may enact such laws as will pro- 
mote righteousness and purity of life, 
and reject such as tend to make the 
people dissolute and impure. 


Observations in India upon the Solar 
Eclipse of January 22 


oy 


were most suc- 
Seven English parties occu- 
pied different stations, besides several 


from America and other nations: All 
obtained perfect views of the phenome- 
non, and an immense amount of splendid 
photographic and spectroscopic work 
was accomplished. It is believed that 
our knowledge of the Corona will be 
greatly advanced. 


cessful. 


New Judd Building. 


The old buildings on the Judd property 
'on the south corner of Fort and Merchant 
| streets have been demolished and foun- 
dations begun for a four story building, 


the first one of that class in this city. 
It will be strictly an office building. 
The larger part of the ground floor will 
| be occupied by the corporation offices of 
Brewer & Co. 


One evidence of the growth of Hono- 
lulu is given by the increase of receipts 


in the Water Works Department of 
| $62,414 in 1807, against 40,925 in 1894, 
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to 1897 
Biennial Expenditures for 


MOG to W807... 3,828,575 51 


Receipts for 1894-95..... $3,500,789 04 
Expenditures “ 3,662,886 66 
Direct taxes for 1895,...% 592,691 92 
uy up ESOGitse. a) pe OU SO. O40 80 
te a SO hee oO 9en 03.08 


Of the gain of direct taxes in two 
years, of $167,012.06. the corporations 
paid $89,340.30, or 54 per cent. This 
shows progress in the proper taxation of 
the corporations. 


The total increase in the amount of 
outstanding bonds, Treasury notes, and 
amounts due depositors in the Postal] 
Savings Bank, from 1895 to 1897 has 
been from $3,811,064.49 to $1,448,881,- 
62, being an increase of $077,817.13. 
This has been expended upon remuner 


ative public works, such as_ roads, 
wharves, etc. 

the 
Sugar Trust has been flooding the West- 
ern States 


In its hostility to Annexation, 


with circulars to farmers in 
the nameof the American Sugar Growers’ 
Society, exhorting 
Senators 


them to. petition 


against’ annexation because 
Hawaiian Sugar will injure Beet Sugar. 
ihevA.s. G. S. is a myth. 


Sugar cannot possibly affect the price of 


Hawalian 


American beet sugar until the combined 
product of the two shall exceed the con 
sumption of sugar in the United States, 
an event in the far distant future. The 
only party damaged by Annexation will 
be the Sugar Trust, because Hawaii can 
then supply the States wth a cheap and 


(ia ee gee POs 48 OF | emense. 
it was about 40 inches. 


ees 


In the vicinity of the town 
In Olaa it was 
and nearly 50 in Kaumana. At 
Laupahoehoe it was nearly 42 inches. 
Hamakua enjoyed from 12 to 30 inches. 
Kau from 5 to 6 inches. 


The western sides of the 
received. comparatively light rains. 
nolulu varied from 4 to 7 inches. 


islands 
Ho- 


—— 


Proposed Homa for Incurables. 


Mr. Theo. H. Davies writes to Mr. 
Alexander Young in behalf of a formerly 
proposed memorial of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee, in the form of a Home 
for Incurables of European or American 
parentage. Mr. Davies makes the 
generous offer to meet the cost of a build 
ing, not over $5000, and to contribute 


$10,000 towards an Endowment Fund 
of $50,000. For this munificent offer 
appropriate response may be hoped. 


A New Island Added to This Group. 


Just west of the harbor light-house, 
there has lately appeared upon the 
surface of the reef, above high water 
mark, an islet of apparently an acre or 
two of area. It is composed of sand and 
coral, thrown out by the dredger in 
removing a sand spit which has formed 
something of an obstruction to vessels 


in the channel. Many fine shells are 
being gathered there by the natives. No 
name for the new island has yet been 
authoritatively published. 


Avs 


Mr. Theo. H. Davies is contributing 


acceptable article of washed white raw] with his usual munificence to the various 


sugar for table use, which 


1S NOW €X-| benevolent institutions in these islands. 


cluded. This will cut into the present] We notice #500 given to the Stranger’s 
immense profits of the Refiniries-of the] priend Society. 


Trust. For this reason the Sugar Trust 
is the deadly enemy of Annexation. 


Power Transit for Honolulu Streets. 


Hawaiian Coffee Export. 


The Hawaiian crop of coffee exported 


Manager Paine of the Honolulu Tram- in 1897 was 337,158 pounds, valued at 


ways Co. has returned from England $99,696.62. 


authorized to secure from the Govern- 


In 1870, 415,111 
The future 


pounds 
increase 
¢ 


were exported. 


ment farther concessions in order to| Promises to be rapid. The United States 


supply electric or other power for the in 
ppty 2 Weare ha 
An opposition movement | pounds of coffee, of which 518 millions 


street cars. 


1897 imported about 725 million 


was immediately organized among lead-|come from Brazil. Hawaii may yet reach 
ing citizens, and a rival company is in|an export of 50 millions of pounds. 


process of formation. It is to be hoped 
that in the result, this city may at an 
early date enjoy rapid street ‘transit by 
electric power or perhaps compressed air. 


Much regret is expressed that the anti- 
toxin serum treatment of Leprosy at 


Im our narrow streets, lines of trolley Bogota, from which much expectation 


posts will be inconvenient. 


had been raised, has proved a failure. 


have sold at auction their great Molokai 


Ranch, occupying the western half of 
that island. The upset price was $150,- 
000. A sharp competition arose between 
two parties. It was taken by Arthur D. 
McLellan of Boston, for $251,000. It 
has since been incorporated at $300,000. 
This high prospective value is in view of 
a probability of obtaining abundant water 
from artesian wells at Kaunakakai, 
wherewith to irrigate several thousand 
acres of upland for a sugar plantation. 
Kamehameha Schools are fortunate in 
the addition made to their funds. 


RCO: OF EVENTS. 


lst. — Wood ward-Richards 
wedding at the home of the Principal of 
Kamehameha School.—Dinner by Dr. 
J. S McGrew in honor of Prof. A. 
Agassiz, to which a large number ot 
officials, prominent citizens and visitors 
were invited to meet the distinguished 
Successful concert at the Y. 
M. C. A. by Wray Taylor’s orchestra, 
largely attended. 


February 


scientist. 


2nd.—Mortuary report for last month 
shows a total of 7! deaths, being quite 
an increase on the January records of 
several years past; 14 were under one 
year and |} were over 70 years of age. 
—The Molokai Ranch of the Bishop 
Estate sells at auction for 251,000 to A. 


D. McLellan of Boston, being an 
the upset 


price affixed by the Court. 

3rd.— French cruiser Duguay—Trouin 
arrives from Callao, en route for China. 
—Prof. Agassiz delivers a lecture at 
Pauahi Hall, under the auspices of the 
University Club, on coral formations, to 
which generous invitations had been 
extended. The rare treat was enjoyed 
by a large and attentive audience. 

6th.—The Gaelic from Japan en route 
for San Francisco, takes several visitors 
from our midst who have so enjoyed 
their stay that they plan to return again 
in the fall. 

7th.—Fire on the premises of the 
Queen Dowager destroys one building 
and several others narrowly escaped.— 
Prof. M. M. Scott entertains the Social 
Science Club with a dissertation on 
“Forest and Rainfall.” 

9th.—Japanese laborer at Ewa Plan- 
tation, tired of life, hangs himself, 

14th.—The Alameda arrives belated 
through waiting for the English mails. 
—Queen Dowager Kapiolani deeds her 
property to Princes David and Jonah for 
the consideration of a monthly payment, 
during her life of $1000 and the assump- 
tion of outstanding obligations not 
exceeding $50,000.—The Hawaiian His- 
torical attended 


pes of $101,000 over 


Society has a well 
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meeting to hear of Kamehameha’s first 


treaty. and reminiscences of Honolulu in 
1853-54. 
1zth.—A heavy thunder storm bursts 


upon the island, and amid a down pour 
of rain and vivid lightning flashes, just 
before day light, the switch board of the 
Telephone office takes fire and does 
considerable damage. In the out districts 
several head of stock are reported killed. 


Fort and Merchant streets, for demoli 
tion, to give place to a modern office 
structure of some three or four stories. 
—The steamer Kinau recovers one of 
her crew, washed overboard in mid 
channel during the night, after an hours 
search. 

14th.—Barkentine Avago which left 
port on the Iith, sugar laden for San 
Francisco, is towed back to port by the 
steamer Lehua, having been picked up in 
the Oahu channel, dismasted during the 
stormy night of the 11th.—Myrtle Boat 
Club celebrate their fifteenth anniversary 
by a re union social at their boat house. 

15th.—The City of Peking from the 
Orient, en route to San Francisco, arrives 
bedecked with bunting commemorative 
of her 100th round trip. 

16th.—The Legislature of 1898 con- 
vened at noon; Acting- President Cooper 
delivered the address.—Arrival of the 
new steamer Maui, built in San Fran- 
cisco for Wilder’s S. S. Co.; a sister 
vessel to the Helene.—Another nights 
heavy down pour of rain. 

17th.—Meeting of prominent business 
men to consider the advisability of an 
electric car line for the city and suburbs, 
and take steps for the organization of a 
strictly local company and securing a 
franchise for the same. 

19th.—The Dramatic Circle of the 
Kilohana Art League give a very success- 
ful entertainment at the Opera House 
which was well filled by the elite of the 
city to witness their presentation of 
“The False Note,” and ‘By way of a 
Joke.” 

22nd.—Washington’s birthday, ob- 
served as a government holiday; salutes 
at noon on ship and shore.—Meeting of 
Society of Sons of the American Revolu 
tion at the residence of E. A. Jones.— 
Brilliant evening reception given on the 
Baltimore, by Admiral Miller, Captain 
Dyer and officers, followed by a dance. 
The event was largely attended. 

23rd.—Annual meeting of American 
Relief Society. Treasurer reports 
$1.705.70 expended for the objects of the 
Society during the year and a cash 
balance on hand of $50.15.—Witta, a 
driver of the Tramway Co’s watering 
cart falls from his seat and sustains so 
severe injuries that death ensues as he 
is taken to the hospital. 

Stmr, Zealandia arrives in place of 
the Australia as the direct San Francisco 
packet, the latter having been chartered 
for the Klondike traffic.—Sad news re- 
ceived of the loss, by explosion, in 


Havana harbor of the U. S. Cruiser 
Maine with a large portion of her crew 

28th. — Senator Brown introduces 
again his opium bill which, after much 
vigorous debate, fails to get killed on 
first ee 


MARINE JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. 


PORT OF HONOLULU, 


ARRIVALS. 


1—Am ss Australia, Houdlette, from San Fran. 

—Am bk C D Bryaut, Colly, from San bran, 

—Am ss Peru, Friele. 644 days from San Fran. 
2—Am s; Mariposa, Haywood, from the Colonies. 
3—French Cruiser Duguay Lrouin, Pugibet, from Callao. 
5—Br ss Amur, Mears, from {abuan, North Borneo. 
6—Br ss Gaelic, Finch, from China and Japan. 
10—Am schr Inca, Birkholm, from Neweastle. 
11—Am ss Alameda, Van Oterendorp, from San Fran. 
14—Am bktn Arago, Greenleaf, in distress. 
15—Am ss City of Peking, Smith, from China and Japan. 
16—Haw stmr Maui, Rodgers, from San Fran. 
17—Am brg W G Irwin, Williams, from San Fran. 
19—Am ss Rio Janeiro, Ward, from San Fran. 

—Ger bk H. Hackfeld, Barber, from Liverpool. 

—Am bktn W H Dimond, Nilson, from San Fran, 
20—Am schr Alice Cooke, Penhallow, from San Fran. 
20—Rr ss Warrimoo, Hay, from Vancouver, 
24—Br ss Zealandia, Dowdell, fiom San Fran. 

—Am bk Albert, Griffiths, from San Fran. 

—Am bktn Planter, Dow, from Newcast'e. 
25—Br ss Aorangi, Hepworth, from the colonies. 
26—Am bktn Archer, Calhoun, from San Fran. 


DEPARTURES. 
1—Am bk Mohican, Saunders, for San Fran. 
2—Am ss Peru, Friele, for China and Japan. 

—Am bk Kate Davenport, Reynolds, for the Sound. 

—Am schr Aloha, Dabel, for San Fran. 
8—Am ss Mariposa, Hayward, for San Fran. 

13—Am bk A W Spies, Godett, for Hilo. 

—Am ss Australia, Houdlette, for San Fran. 

—Am bk Alden Besse, Potter, for San Fran. 

—Haw bk & P Rithet, Thompson, for San Fran 
6—Br ss Gaelic, Finch, for San Fran. 

—Br bk Gwynedd, Davie s, for Portland, Or. 
8—French Cruiser Duguay Trouin, Pugibet, for China. 
9—Am bktn S G Wilder, McNeil, for San Fran. 

—Br ss Amur, Mears, fan Vancouver. 

—Am bk S C Allen, Johnson, for Sa Fran. 

11—Am bk Ceylon, Calhoun, for Port Townsend. 

—Amschr Defender, Hellingsen, for the Sound. 

--Am ss Alameda, Van Oterendorp, for the Colonles. 

—Am bktn Arago, Greenleaf, for San Fran. 
13—Am sh Tillie E Starbuck, Curtis, for New York. 
14—Am bk Edward May, Johnson, for San Fran. 

15—Am bk Fort George, Morse, for Royal Roads. 

—Am ss City of Peking, Smith, for San Fran. 

—Am bk Martha Davis, Soule, for San Fran. 

16—Am bk C D Bryant, Colly, for San Fran. 

20—Am ss Rio Janeiro, Ward, for China and Japan. 

21—Bx ss Warrimoo, Hay, for the Colonies. 

23—Am bktn S N Castle, Hubbard, for San Fran. 
—Am brgtn W G Irwin, Williams, for San Fran. 

24—Am bktn W H Dimond, Nilson, for San Fran. 

25—Br ss Aorangi, Hepworth, for Vancouver. 

—Am sh W. F. Babcock, Graham, for New York. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVALS, 


From San Francisco, per Australia, 
Augur, BO Bruce, Mrs Rruce, Mrs H E Cooke, Miss 
Grace Cooke, G B Cucksey and valet, Mrs G B Cooksey, 
Master C D Cooksey, Capt Chas Dodge, wife and child, 
G G Greene, J Haas, C Hedemann. Anton G Hodenpyl 
and wife, G R James and wife, F E Hare, H M Cooke, 
Mrs LC Warner, Miss K Judd, Miss Alice Kitchen, Miss 
Nellie Kitchen, F Kohler, J F Lane, C J Lyons, C W 
Macfarlane and wife, Mrs F Mason Miss Mason, A D 
McClellan and wife, WS McCormick, Miss M McCor- 
mick, A Michalit-chke, Miss Michalitschke, S M Morrison, 
F A Nash, Miss E Nash, George Nordstrom, C H W Nor- 
ton, Mrs J C Paulson, LE Pinkham, Mrs A R Pratt, ] A 
Rodriguez, Dr Carl Schwalbe, W D Smith and wife, R H 
Southgate and wife, H A Stevens, John Templeton, C E 
Vromos, G ® Womrith J C Nobman, J H Ankrom, WC 
Bailey, Miss E Cooksey. 

From the Colonies, per Mariposa, Feb. 2—Geo Atkinson, 
wife and child, U C Ray and wife, J Friedlander, W Mar- 
tin, AS Carnegie, L W Pauls, S S$ Marshall. 

Prom San Francisco, per Peru, Feb. 2—B Cluff, Jr... CC 
McMahon, Mrs E F Ames, Miss LP Ames, Miss HS 
Ames, A s Knudsen, Rudolph Spreckels, Roy Meade, CS 
Wheeler, Mrs Wheeler, E Brockelmann, Y Shimanchi, J 
M Sorauzo. Jr., L Latendale. 

From San Francisco, per Alameda, Feb, 11—Miss A K 
Adair, Miss J Allen, H P Baldwin, C P Baughman, Miss 
L A Curtis. H H Dunlap, Mrs M Fennel and child, Mrs 
J Fennel, JH Fischer, Miss J E Fischer, J D Ford, L 
Goldstone, L B Kerr, Rev Jas 4 Martin, P F Nolan, W 
H Paine, J F Pierce. Miss E Phillips, Dr EC Rhoades, 
J Morgan Smith, Miss Jane Souter, F E Udell and wife, 
J H Vos and wife, SO Wells. Miss A Wells, G N W ilcox, 
Wm Wright, wife and child, GH Wright, and 16 in the 

teerage. 
s 


Feb. 1~Dr G J 


From China and Japan, per City of Peking Feb. 15—.W 
W Henley, AH Krewer, -urgeon Colonel W F Center, J 
Grant Birch, Mrs W F Center. 

From San Francisco, per W H ‘Dimond, Feb. 19—O C 
Swi ueh, James ~ mith. 

From San Francisco, pene Rio de Janeiro, Feb. 19—N R 
Knight, Miss C Williams, A H Kenton, Miss G Renton, 
Rev Walter Frear and wife, Miss C Frear, Miss L Frear, 
SM Dodge, A D Schmidt, wife and child, Miss Grace 
Williams, J R Renton, H Widemeyer, Miss Belle Johnson, 
C M Heald, G P Wantz, S E tucas, Alex Robertson. 

From Wancouver: per Warrimoo, Feb. 20—A K Evans, 
Mrs and Miss Sherwood, H V Guthrie, Mr Schmede, S 
\titter, J Patrick, ‘I’ H Fisher, J Pakersm, G Morris, J 
Williams, £ P Li indsay, Mr Read, Mr Browne, Mr. Bag- 
zest, Mr Scrogge, Miss Hartnagle. 

From San Francisco, per Zealandia, Feb. 24—H S$ 
Aimes, Mrs ‘l) P Cokord, Mrs A L Gibbs, J Hallenbeck, 
Miss L C Holmes, W J Howard and wife, Mrs 
Kingsley, M M Kohn, H Krebs, Jr., C A Lemp, Mrs Wm 
McKay, Miss McKay, Mrs Kk Jt iliver, C L khodes Jacob 
Rich and wife, Dennin Searles, F S Southwick, F M Tucker, 
Frank Unger, ‘' H&K Varney, wife and tw» children, 
Mrster Varney, Dr M Wachs, Mrs F Wetmore. 

From San Francisco. per Albert, Feb 24—O M Cox, W 
H Hughes, J C Palmer, J M Howard and W Christy. 

From the Colonies, per Aorangi,- Feb 25 —Mr Webster, 
Mr and Mrs Edmonds, Mr Williams, and Mr and Mrs 
Waterfield. 

From San Francisco, per Archer, Feb 26—Mrs Blaisdell, 
4children and nurse, L A Rostein, wife and children, Miss 
L Long. 


DEPARTURES. 


For San Francisco, per Aloha, Feb. 2—C Thoel. 

For San Francisco, per Mohican, Feb. 1—Oscar Todd, 
H_ J Galiagher. 

For San Francisco. per Mariposa, Feb. 3—T Clive 
Davies, H D P: ge, Miss McInerny, D K Edwards, wife 
and daughter, Mrs Winchell and child, H McD Spencer, 
Mrs T K James, L J Metzgar, F W Macfarlane, Mrs H 
R Macfarlane, GD Anderson, Miss Widemann, Ensign 
Stearns, A Haas, AH Reichling, GE Fairchild, A A 
McCurda, H S Rand, wife and son, and Mr Berdick and 
wife. 

For San Francisco, per Australia, Feb. 5—Miss Walsh, 
J G Rothwell, |, Griggs and family, J L Beard, R C Scott, 
Mr and Mrs. W H Bailey and son, G N Andrews and wife, 
J E Miller, D K Edwards, wife and daughter, M Agassiz, 


M Green, H McD Spencer, W McM Woodworth, A A 
Macurda, A Agassiz, AH Reichling, AS Boyd and H 
Stoddard, 


Fur San Francisco, per Gaelic, Feb. 6—Mr and Mrs 
Richard json, Mr and Mrs Hurd and daughter, Mr and Mrs 
Drse, Maj Gen R H Cunliffe, Lewin Barringer, Sr., L 
Barrirger, Jr., D M Aarringer, GL North, Mr and Mrs 
McClellan. Dr B D Bond, Mrs Irene Long, Mrs Hingley 
and child. 

or tne Colonies, per Alameda, Feb, 11—Geo B Cook- 
sey. v ife and valet, Miss E Cooksey, Master F D Cooksey, 
R Fornaris. 

For San Francisco, per Martha Davis, Feq 15—Johannes 
Hedemann. 

For San Francisc», per City of Peking, Meb. 15—K A 
A Matthiesen, F A Nash, Miss Nash, Misses Sophie and 
Mary Matthiesen, M S WcCormick, Miss McCormick, A 
S Knudsen, F L Winslow and T W Hobron. 

For Vanconver and Victoria, per Aorangi, Feb 25—Dr 
and Mrs Capron, Miss De Lion, C H Usborne, Mrs E 
Jones, J A Boehm and wife, P D Hughes, Miss Mary 
Abernathy, H Reade, DR Brown, J F Watson, Daniel 
Nelson, H von Sohmer. 


MARRIAGES. ’ 
WOODWARD—RICHARDS—At Kamehameha School, 
Honolulu, Feb. Ist, Miss Grace Richards to Ralp] ankk 


Woodward, the Rev. D. P. Birnie officiating pe the 
Rey, C. M. Hyde assisting. 
BLAS -JOHNSON~—In Honolulu, Feb 9, Mrs Alice 
Johnson and Louis Blas. Rev. H. H. Parker officiating. 
EMERSON—ILAMB—A: St. Andrew’s Cathedral, this 
city, Feb. 17th, by the Rev. J. Usborne, Jos. S. Emer- 
son to Miss D. "Lamb. 


DEATHS. 


CAHILI.—In this city, Feb. 3, Mlss Anna Cahill, of 
Fremont, Ohio, aged about 35 years. 

DAFIS—In this city, Feb 8th, at the residence of Mrs. L. 
M. Cole, Union St., Alice, wife of Capt. Davis, aged 
about 57. 

VAN HAUSER—In Honolulu, Feb. 10, May, daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs, Van Hauser, of Kauai, aged 8 years. 

ARMSTRONG- -At the home of h's daughter, Mrs. Edgar 
Halstead, Waiclua, Oahu, Feb. 183, Goodale Armstrong, 
anative of Columbus, Ohio, aged 72 years, 8 months and 
4 days. 

DAY—In this city, Feb. 15, Chas. W. Day, a native of 
New York, aged 64 years; father of Dr. R. W. Day. 

McINTYRE~—In this city, Feb. 22, Miss Mary McIntyre, 
aged 33 years, daughter of the late Capt A. McIntyre. 

TINKER—In this city, Feb. 27th, Percival Edgar, son of — 
Joseph Tinker, aged 8 years. 

WATERHOUSE~—In this city, Feb. 28th, John tae 
the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Waterhouse. 


BIRTHS. 


SEWALL—At Waikiki, this city, Feb. 28th, to a 
Harold M. Sewall, U. S. Minister, a son. 
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HAWAIIAN BOARD. 


HONOLULU, H.I. 


This page is devoted to the tnterests of the Hawatlian 
Board of Missions, and the Editor, appointed by the 
Board, is responsible for its contents. 


Rev. 0. P. Emerson, - Edttor. 


The Hawaiian Association is to mcet 
on the 17th inst. with the Kekaha Church 
at Kahanaiki. 


If the health of Rev. D. Kaai, pastoi 
at the leper settlement, permits, it is cx 


pected that he will return on the next trip | 


of the Star to his former field at Apaiang, 
Gilbert Islands. Should he go, Rev. J. 
B. Kahaleole of Hanapepe, Kauai, will 
take his place at the settlement. 


The Hawaiian Board, at its last meet- 
ing (in Febtuary) voted to send a small 
schooner to the Marq esas, to bring the 
missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. Kekela and 
family back to these islands. This was 
done at the offer of help from private 
parties, and also from the Government. 
It was understood that a number of 
Kekela’s grand children were in need of 
; schooling, and it,was thought to be the 
safe thing to bring them here. Rev. and 
Mrs. Kekela also themselves felt the 
need of a change after more than 40 
years of service. A staunch boat was 
secured and a good captain, but at the 
last moment insurance for so lengthy 
and (alleged) dangerous a voyage was 
refused, and now the matter is pending 
further developments. 


Vote of Thanks of the Church at Ha- 
lawa, Molokai. 


We members of the church at Halawa, 
do hereby, by the hands of our Commit 


tee extend our cordial thanks to you who 
so kindly made a contribution of $36.70 

towards repairing our church building. 

You made generous response to Mr. M. 

Kane, our agent, who waited on you and 

stated our need. You have helped us 

bear a heavy burden, and may God 
reward you accordingly. 

(J. Kaaloahi, 
Peele eaenaole: 
M. Kane, 

A. K. Laumauna, 
S. Kekahuna. 


Commitee: 


The New Departure. 


The Hawaiian Board has placed the 
Rev. J. M. Lewis on the island of Maui 
to do missionary work. He is to devote 


himself to all classes of people, to natives 
as well as foreigners, though principally 
to the latter class. In making Wailuku 
the center of his operations he is to try 
and help the foreign service there. He 
is also to reach out toward Kahului, 
Lahaina and Hana, and do what he can 


in the way of quickening the religious] last two years, has been a resident of the 


life of these places. 
voted to subsidize the Rev. Mr. Hill of 
Hilo, to do the same thing for the Olaa 
region. The next place to be taken is 
the Kona region of Hawaii. It might 
also be well to have a man .to look 
specially to the work on Oahu. Possibly 
such labors might be associated with the 
chaplaincy of the Kamehameha School. 
This has been suggested. 

With Lydgate on Kauai, Lewis on 
Maui, Hill and on Hawaii, and 
on Oahu, the field work would 
receive fresh impulse. We ask all who 
can to help us achieve not less than this. 


A letter just received from Mr. Gjer- 
drum reports that the Hana people have 
arranged to have monthly services held 
there by Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Lewis 
writes that he is getting into the work at 


Wailuku. 


Mrs. J. Kekahuna. 


The sudden death of Mr. J. Kekahuna 
in the early morning of the ¥th of Dec. 
last, has not yet been chronicled. 

Miriam Kahai Kekahuna was a woman 
of rare devotion and strength of feeling. 
She loved her family, and was never 
happier than when caring for them, or 
for some chance guest. She was also 
fond of the church, and the testimony of 
her husband is, that she never forgot to 
make her regular monthly offerings on 
collection day. He adds: ‘thow many 
times I have found her in tears at the 
ringing of the church bell, when, because 
of her lameness, she could not get to the 
service.” 

A few years ago she and her husband 
passed through the great sorrow of losing 
their only child, who was a student in 
the Kamehameha Boys’ School. It was 
said that in the agony of her grief she 
(and her husband with her) wou!d spend 
entire nights lying on her boys’ grave 
which was in the church yard near by. 
Mr. Kekahuna was a pupil in the former 
Waialua Girls’ School which was kept 
by Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Gulick. Her 
affection for her teacher was something 
notable. Once I failed to bring Mr. 
Gulick with me to her house where we 
were expected as guests. As I arrived 
alone at the close of the day, chided me 
for leaving him behind, “where is my 
teacher,” she said. 

Jokingly we called her Kaahumanu, 
for she was of colossal size, but in feeling 
and disposition she was gentle and 
unassuming—a type of our best woman- 
hood. Of the twenty-five years of her 
service aS a pastor’s wife, ten were spent 
at Kahuku, and fifteen at Waianae, 
where she died. 


Reo. S. K. Kamakahiki. 


News came in February of the death 
of Rev. S. K. Kamakahiki, who, for the 


The Board has also leper 


settlement. He was a man of 


serenity and sweetness of temper, and 
although, as pastor of the little church 


at Olowalu, he had an inconspicuous 
field, he was ever held in high respect 
by his brother ministers. During the 
sixteen years of his settlement at Olo- 
walu he was an example of sobriety and 
devotion. There wasa peculiar thought- 
fulness and unetion to his speech, and 
he was always heard with attention. 
To the question. who were your teachers? 
Repreplied “thes Ney ss DB. Laxman, 
M. Kuaea, H. H. Parker, S. E. Bishop, 
and.C. M. Hyde.’ 

Together with several others of our 
native pastors, Kamakahiki was a native 
of Puna, which thus has a certain dis- 
tinction, as being the ancestral home of 
Hawaiian preachers as well as Hawaiian 
chiefs. 


Letter from Capt. Bray. 
“MORNING STAR”, 
MatwontaP, Marsuatt Is., 
Dec, 2np, 1897. 
P. C. Jones, Esq., Chairman Mornine 
Star Committee, Honolulu, H. I. : 

Dear Sir:-—An opportunity presents 
itself to send a letter directly to Ponape 
to meet the Spanish steamer of Decem- 
ber 25th. 

I am pleased to be able to inform you 
that we have continued to be greatly 
prospered in all our work, and at the 
present time have all the work of this 
group finished, except the three northren 
islands of the Radick Chain—Mejit, 
Ailuk and Wotje. We hope to be back 
to Kusaie and ready to sail for the Gilbert 
Group by Christmas, and, as Mr. Walkup 
does not plan to hold the proposed 
general meeting of that group, we are 
not likely to use the 7U days allotted to 
that trip. 

In view of all these circumstances, 
and all the work of the Caroline Group 
having already been finished, it is likely 
that we may reach Honolulu some weeks 
earlier than the time set by the Hawaiian 
Board, April llth, 1898. All things are 
going on in a most satisfactory manner 
on board, and we have had no mishaps 
thus far except the loss of an anchor 
stock at Arno. The vessel continues 
perfectly tight, and it seems to me does 
better steaming than I ever saw her do 
before. Our sails however are not many 
in number, and rather unsatisfactory in 
quality. We have been obliged to make 
some new ones. 

We have on board Dr. and Mrs. Rife, 
Miss Hoppin and Miss Olin. 

Mr. Emerson procably received the 
letter I sent to him from Ponape in Oct. 
containing the movements of the Star 
to that date, so I need not repeat. We 
are all well and happy. 

Faithfully yours, 
IsataH Bray, 
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THE FRIEND. 


Oh, if all our communities were like 
an orchard, every tree in which bears 
good fruit! Then we would have no 
saloons, or gambling hells or brothels 
We would need no policemen or jails. 
All would be purity and prosperity. But 


that I have learned to dread the sight of 
her sclemn biue white face, and try to 
forget fo look up at the great cathedral 
of stars of gold—to get away from the 
sight of her death-like visage. 

Let me not be caught here again, for 


alas! these seedlings, bearing the fruit| caught I am like a wary old rat in a trap. 
of vice and crime! what shail we do| The whiteness and silence are of a kind 
with them—prohibit, punish ? Yes. But/that I abhor, and the thought of my 


if we stop there they will keep on sprout- 
ing. ; 
Reform? Yes. But even that is tem- 
porary. Beyond that wemust go. We 
must transform. When we have brought 
a man to repent of and forsake his sins 
we must cleave his heart, as I will cleave 
the trunk of my tree. And then, in that} 
“broken and contrite heart,” we = 
} 
: 


with the aid of the Holy Sp:rit, insert a 
graft from that tree of life which Jesus 
brought down from heaven. Thus and 
thus only can we save the man and 
develop the high possibilitics of his 
nature. Thus and thus only can we so 
reconstruct society that the human race 
shall become a brotherhood, dwelling 
together in peace and love, and rejoicing 
together in the hope of giory —Selected. 


Rush to the Klondike. 


Capt. Griffiths of the Alveri reports: 

“Everything that looks like a ship in 
and around San Francisco bay being 
pressed into service. : 


They are digging} 
up old hulks out of the mud in Ueciand) 
creek and converting them into passen-| 
ger boats, which ate described on the} 
circulars as floating palaces. These} 
will be towed to St. Michael's, Skagway | 
and Dyea.” a4 

Our nobie steamer Australia has be 
taken off the Honolulu service for the} 
Alaska trade, the Zealandia taking her| 
place. wie 

An appalling amount of suffering 
awaits these over-hasty seekers of gold.| 
A few may get rich. A multitude will} 
perish from hardship and probabty star | 
vation. 


; 


Winter on the Yukon. 


| 


The days here have now dwindled toj 
a dim little ray of light; the sun is sulk-| 
ing away back yonder somewhere behind | 
the broken Klondike steeps, and. the 
huge, bare white back of Quartz moun- 
tain. We have not seen his checry face 
for days 2nd days, and do not hope to 
see it again for weeks to come. But} 
the moon, the great white melancholy 
moon, lorn and large and cold, walks in 
solemn widowhood right up overhead, 
and around and around; we sec her all 
the vast night long and nearly ail the 
narrow strip of day. She is so cold and 
‘white and solemn that she is literally 
blue, and looks in her desolate widow- 
hood as if she had just buried her iordly 
spouse, the sun, out of sight forever. I 
see so much of her and so continuously 


warm Contra Costa steps and my little 
famili: oon, lighting up the Golden 
Gate, make me homesick. I would not 
be ticd up in this lorn, large, desolate 
wideness.another winter for all the Klon- 
dike gold you could point to me with a 
dozen North poles in a thousand years. 
True, the summers are superb—as 
glorious in colors and sweet odors as 
they are brief; alive with water fowl, 
fishes and insect lite. And these mighty 
winters, too, are thrilling and inspiring 
in their terrible glory for a time; but 
when you have lived down three months 
of this vast white silence, as if all earth 
lay still and stark dead in her white 
shroud, waiting the judgment day, anc 
then find five months still fronting you, 
why, then you want to go home. 
Foaquin Miller. j 


Polynesians Exhibit in Europe. 


A band of twenty two Samoan girls 
and two men, were taken from Apia in 
June, 1895, by Mr. F. Marquardt, were 
exhibited in Europe for over two years, 
and ail safely returned to their homes 
last January. The exhibitions were of 
various national dances and songs, in 


theaters, music halls and zoological 
gardens, in the chief cities of Europe. 
In Cologne a Samoin village was erect- 
ed, with exhibitions of diving, swimming 
and canoeing. The remarkable fact is 


\'that health seems to have been com- 


pletely preserved in the vicissitudes of a 


hcold climate. 


An Artesian Weil has been tapped on 
Kealia plantation on Kiuai after boring 
2.3 feet. The fiowis 1,200,000 gallors 
in 23 hours. A large breadth of upland 
on that side of the plantation is now 
likely to be put into cane. 


Shall the Opium Traffic be Licensed 7 


This old question comes up again in 
the Legislature, as it invariably does at 
every session. The old reasons still 
hold good against the measure. They 
are two in number. One is the Indus- 
trial reason, the other that of Mercy to 


the Hawaiians. The first appeals es- 
pecially to the employer of Asiatic labor 


—to the Sugar Planter. The licensed | 


use of opium means that many of the 


plantation laborers shall often be disabled 


for work by indulgence in the drug. 


While the possession of opium is con- -precise antipodes of H : | 


# 


land, was reached by rail 


traband, as it now 
easy to Suppress z 
the drug on the 
reason planters hav 
against license. Mae ie 
The other reason, whi 
benevolence, rather than 
profit, is that the licensi 
known by experience to me: 
numbers of native Hawaii 
ily learn to use the drug 
be destroyed by it. The 
constitutionally prone to be 
in the gratification of appett 
the Asiatic, who has prudence 
control. As long as the pos 
opium is contraband, it iseasy 
Natives from cxi.nsively usi 
cense it, and Chinese peddlers 
vade every native hamlet, tea 
evil but fascinating practice 
man, woman and child. ~ 
been the experi_nce of the past. 
Have pity on the Hawaiians, an 
the remnant of them from thi 
enemy. . 


he 


Nowa 
cul 


s you hear so much 
f you get the new na 
and then culture, allright. But, 
seed in. Suppose I plow a pi 
ground lengthwise and crosswise 


then lengthwise and cross 
and then I harrow it, and 
harrowing it I put in a cul ve 
then a brush and use the brush, 
friend Van Rensselaer cam 
said, ‘Moody, what are y 
And I would say: “Iam cultivatin 
land.” He would say, “What. 

going to put in?” I would say: § 
not going to put anything in.’ 
in that case I would be the same as 
man who starts toculture witho 
anything in. The culture is ai 
after you get the seedin. Get 

in and then culture. The more 
then the better. But, the idea 
trying to cultivate an old ¢ 
tree without grafting anything 
that work; get the seed of t 
and then cultivate it, and it wil 
the little seed which brings 
mighty oak. Don’t rest in your 
membership; don’t rest in an 
in any resolution; but get your 
and square on the Rock, and the 
waves roll against you, and 
will stand.. You cannot help i 


Rapid Opening of 2 


Buluwayo, the capital 


i9. Five hundred miles | 
structed in eighteen months 
is about 1200 miles no 
Town in a direct line. 


" 


ae. 


